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I state,  gentle- 
any  man ; I state  it 
you  and  the  people  of 
my  opening,  a gentle- 
man, unknown  to  OYery  man  in  the  room,  I suppose,  but  myself,— 
a gentleman  who  does  not  live  within  a hundred  miles  of  Boston, 
the  president  of  a large  manufacturing  establishment,  and  a most 
excellent  gentleman,  with  whom  I have  been  on  close  terms  of  in- 
timacy for  more  than  twenty-five  years,— came  to  me  and  said  he 
Sesired  to  see  me.  I passed  with  him  to  the  back  part  of  the  room 
2nd  he  said,  “Mr.  Graves,  are  you  not  personally  making  a mistake 
in  clinging  to  this  company  here  in  Boston,  and  in  coming  before 
this  Legislature?”  “Why,  sir,  do  you  ask ‘me  that?”  “I  am 
authorized  to  say  to  you,  that  if  you  will  join  with  certain  interests 
outside  of  this  State  in  removing  the  office  of  the  company  from 
Boston,  'and  passing  the  control  of  this  road  into  the  hands  of  other 
parties,  it  can  be  done  in  your  personal  interest ; and  gentlemen 
desire  to  confer  with  you  upon  that  point  ? My  answer  to  him 
Unless  rejected  by  my  own  people,  I go  not  to  the  Gentiles.” 
rarn  you,  gentlemen,  that  Eythons  are  hissing  with  their 
^ tongues,  and  are  curling  their  slimy  folds  around  the 
ieve  rests  this  infant  Hercules.  I pray  you,  save  the  child 
igland ! 
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Testimony  of  Colonel  Phaon  Jarrett. 

(By  Mr.  Graves.)  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

I am  a civil  engineer  by  profession,  sir. 

How  long  have  you  been  a civil  engineer  in  practice  of  the  business  ? 
About  thirty-seven  years. 

A graduate  of  West  Point  ? 

No,  sir ; I did  not  graduate  there,  although  I lived  there  three  years. 
You  have  had  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  road  west  of  Water- 
bury,  under  Mr.  Dillon’s  contract  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Ever  since  the  work  was  commenced  ? 

Yes,  sir. 

Do  you  say  that  this  profile  which  I hold  in  my  hand  is  a correct  ex- 
5 hibition  of  the  present  condition  of  the  work  running  westward  from  Water- 
bury  ? 

A.  It  is  an  accurate  profile  of  the  work. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  what  is  represented  by  these 
colors  on  the  profile  ? 

A.  Everything  marked  in  black  is  entirely  finished,  and  where  it  is  colored 
lightly,  the  section  is  partially  finished. 

[The  witness  exhibited  the  profile,  and  pointed  out  those  portions  of  the 
work  as  yet  unfinished  in  the  different  sections.  He  said  that  the  piers  for  the 
bridge  over  the  Housatonic  are  finished,  and  the  abutments  on  one  side  up 
within  ten  feet  of  grade.  From  the  bottom  of  the  river  to  the  grade  was 
seventy  feet.  The  abutment  on  this  side  was  some  fifteen  feet  above  the  sur- 
face  of  the  ground.  Of  the  tunnel,  about  twenty-three  miles  from  Waterbury, 
he  said  the  heading  was  through,  and  the  bottom  out,  with  the  exception  of 
fifty  feet,  for  a double  track.  The  masonry  for  the  high  bridge  was  for  a 
double  track  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long.  Two  miles  from  Hawley  ville, 
west,  the  work  was  finished,  and  then  they  came  to  a heavy  cut  and  a heavy 


The  embankment  was  finished,  but  the  cut  not  all  out. 


Vi  filling. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Graves  stated  that  the  corporation  had  had  long  ne- 
^ gotiations  with  the  Housatonic  and  Northern  Railroad,  they  having  a road 
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starting  from  Brookfield,  five  miles  east  of  Danbury,  and  sweeping  down 
through  Danbury.  Five  miles  of  that  road  are  built,  and  the  people  of  that 
village  desired  that  the  two  tracks  should  go  side  by  side.  Accordingly,  the 
Hartford  and  Erie  Corporation  opened  negotiations  'with  the  Housatonic  and 
Northern  to  buy  a portion  of  their  strip  of  land,  and  obtain  the  right  to  come 
up  within  eight  feet  of  their  south  rail,  and  take  two  and  a half  miles  of  their 
road.  They  thought  everything  was  going  pretty  smooth,  until  the  Housatonic 
and  Northern  Corporation  finally  asked  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the 
land.  Under  these  circumstances,  not  being  willing  to  submit  to  any  impo- 
sition and  thinking  that  he  knew  the  law  of  Connecticut,  he  located  the  road 
up  within  six  feet  of  their  iron,  taking  two  and  a half  miles  of  their  constructed 
road,  and  the  Commissioners  of  Connecticut  granted  it,  after  a long  hearing. 
The  other  Company  then  procured  an  injunction,  but  the  Hartford  and  Erie 
fought  it  out,  and  finally  obtained  a decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Connec- 
ticut in  their  favor,  which  saved  them  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  that 
village. 

The  witness  proceeded  to  say  that  the  abutment  of  the  bridge  across  the 
Croton  river,  at  Harlem,  was  finished  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side  it 
was  up  within  twenty  feet  of  grade,  and  the  pier  some  six  feet  above  the 
water.  More  than  three-quarters  of  the  work,  he  thought,  was  finished.  It 
was  sixty-five  miles  from  Waterbury  to  the  junction  with  the  Dutchess  and 
Columbia  Railroad,  twelve  miles  of  which  road  were  laid  and  would  be  used 
by  the  Hartford  and  Erie.] 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  line,  in  a 
general  way  ? 

A.  As  a general  thing,  it  is  very  heavy,  very  formidable  work.  There  are 
some  miles  that  are  very  easy  to  build,  but,  with  few  exceptions,  the  eastern 
portion  is  very  heavy  work.  We  run  across  the  country,  striking  all  the 
spurrs  and  hills  and  streams  at  right  angles. 

Q.  What  will  be  its  maximum  grades  each  way  ? 

A.  Going  east,  we  have  nothing  over  sixty  feet,  and  that  only  on  straight 
lines  ; on  curves  we  slack  off. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  sixty  feet  grade  have  you  altogether  ? 

A.  That  I don’t  remember.  I would  hardly  risk  any  opinion  about  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  maximum  the  other  way  ? 

A.  Going  west,  on  straight  lines,  or  tangents,  we  have  as  high  as  seventy 
in  a few  places. 

Q.  Have  you  nothing  over  seventy  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don’t  know  how  much  of  that  maximum  grade  you  have  either  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I don’t  remember  it  now. 

Q.  A good  deal,  or  not  ? 

A.  Oh,  there  is  considerable.  I suppose  there  must  be  altogether  ten 
miles.  I am  merely  guessing  at  that  now. 

Q-  Do  your  sharpest  curves  occur  where  your  heaviest  grades  are  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  Where  these  heavy  curves  would  naturally  come  we  ease  it 
off.  In  coming  east,  our  heaviest  curve  comes  at  this  cut,  and  we  have 
slacked  off.  As  the  curve  is  sharp,  we  come  up  at  the  rate  of  forty  feet  to  the 
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mile.  On  all  the  curves  we  slack  off,  and  only  take  the  heaviest  grades  on 
straight  lines- 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  cuts  pretty  well  ditched  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  When  the  contractor  has  finished  his  work,  it  is  well  ditched. 

Q.  Of  these  severity-six  miles  how  much  is  uow  finished  in  a proper  way  ? 

A.  I should  judge  about  forty  miles  is  done  ; of  course  not  in  one  contin- 
uous line,  but  at  various  points. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Does  that  include  the  twelve  miles  of  the  Dutchess 
and  Columbia  Railroad  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  it  is  independent  of  that.  We  have  forty  miles  done  inde- 
pendent of  that.  We  don’t  recognize  that  as  part  of  the  work  we  are  now 
doing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Is  it  ballasted  ? 

A.  In  many  places  it  is  ballasted  ; wherever  there  is  good  material,  we 
ballast  as  we  go  along. 

Q.  With  gravel,  or  rock  ? 

A . In  one  instance  there  was  no  gravel  to  be  had  ; it  was  very  near  the 
tunnel,  and  we  had  to  ballast  with  rock.  Wherever  it  is  nearly  finished,  the 
slopes  are  all  out. 

Q.  Finished  as  an  engineer  would  have  them,  ready  for  the  rails  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  a double  track  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  except  at  turn-outs.  The  eastern  portion,  I believe,  is  for  a 
double  track. 

Q.  Are  the  slopes  of  the  embankments  so  that  they  will  be  likely  to  stand  ? 

A.  Wherever  we  call  it  finished.  You  understand,  a road  may  be  toler- 
ably well  finished  and  yet  be  far  from  being  entirely  finished  ; of  course  it  is 
far  from  being  entirely  finished.  We  don’t  accept  a section  and  take  off  the 
contractors  until  it  is  according  to  our  specifications  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  engineer. 

Q.  What  is  the  width  of  your  embankments  on  the  surface  ? 

A.  Fifteen  feet — what  we  call  sub-grade  ; then  we  put  two  feet  of  gravel 
on  top  of  that. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose,  when  you  have  got  the  road  finished,  as  you  call  it, 
you  could  go  on,  after  your  track  is  laid,  without  any  extraordinary  expense  ? 

A.  What  we  call  finished  road  ; we  don’t  include  ballasting.  That  has 
got  to  be  brought  from  a distance,  in  many  instances,  by  an  engine ; but 
wherever  there  is  good  material  we  put  it  in  as  we  go  along. 

Q.  You  think,  altogether,  the  road  is  very  fairly  finished  ? 

A.  Where  we  call  it  finished  it  is  a substantially  finished  work. 

Q.  Have  you  made  estimates  of  the  cost  of  finishing  this  road  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I made  estimates  in  December. 

Q.  That  comes  up  to  the  present  time,  very  nearly,  as  to  your  work  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I suppose  some  work  has  been  done  since  then  ; — there  has 
been  two  months’  work  done. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  these  cuts  is  rock,  and  what  proportion  earth  ? 

A.  That  varies  materially.  We  have  that  all  marked  on  this  profile.  I 
cannot  very  well  give  you  the  proportion.  My  assistant  can  probably  answer 
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that  question  exactly.  He  has  got  papers  and  documents  which  show  pre- 
cisely the  proportion  of  each  kind  of  material  in  every  cut. 

Q.  You  are  not  prepared  to  give  an  exact  estimate  of  the  cost  of  finishing 
the  road  ? 

A.  I could  give  you  that  pretty  near.  My  idea  was  that  it  would  take 
i|2, 300, 00.0  to  finish  the  work  the  first  of  December  last.  That  is,  to  complete 
everything  for  the  cars, — buildings,  station-house,  water  stations,  and  all  the 
appliances. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  That  Includes  the  eastern  portion  ? 

A.  Oh  no,  sir.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Does  that  include  what  is  due  the  contractors  for 
work  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  That  will  cover  everything. 

Q.  What  is  due  the  contractors  ? 

A.  That  I don’t  know.  I don’t  think  they  have  been  paid  up  at  all. 

Q.  Since  December,  what  would  be  a fair  estimate  of  the  work  done  ? 

A.  There  has  been,  I should  say,  something  over  $200,000  worth  of  work 
done. 

Q.  To  come  out  of  this  $2,300,000  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  It  would  have  to  come  out  of  this.  There  may  have  been 
something  more  done.  Something  like  that. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  suppose  it  would  take  to  finish  the  road,  if  you  had 
the  means  ? 

A.  If  we  could  have  gone  on,  the  way  we  were  supplied  with  hands  and 
appliances  in  November,  we  could  have  finished  this  work,  I think,  by  next 
July  ; we  could  have  had  the  track  laid  and  everything  complete. 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  to  have  money  to  go  on  now,  how  long  do  you  sup- 
pose it  would  take  ? 

A.  It  is  hard  to  tell,  because  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  those  men  back 
again.  I don’t  know  how  long  it  would  take  to  get  a force  on. 

Q.  Have  the  locomotives  been  taken  away  that  were  there  ? 

A.  I believe  not.  The  excavators  are  there  yet.  The  rails  are  all 
there ; all  those  appliances  are  there ; but  there  are  no  men.  They  have  all 
gone  off  to  other  work  and  it  would  take  some  time  to  get  them  back  again. 
The  men  with  the  carts  and  horses  have  gone.  I presume,  if  we  had  money 
immediately,  we  could  get  through  by  October.  There  would  be  no  trouble 
in  getting  the  grading  done,  but  It  would  be  pretty  difficult  to  get  the  track 
down,  because  we  cannot  get  ties  now.  During  the  summer,  we  could  not 
get  cross-ties  unless  we  went  to  great  expense. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a chestnut  and  oak  country  through  there  ? 

A.  Some  portion  of  it  is.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  ties  in  summer.  In 
the  winter,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  ties.  We  could  have  got  them  all 
this  winter.  There  were  a great  many  applications  to  sell  ties.  That  would 
be  the  only  difficulty.  If  it  was  not  for  that,  we  could  get  the  track  and 
everything  laid  by  October,  I think. 

Q.  Is  not  there  going  to  be  a great  deal  of  waste  on  the  embankments 
this  winter  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  Unless  we  can  go  on  and  finish  them,  of  course  there  will  be 
waste.  All  these  things  ought  to  be  attended  to. 
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Q.  Is  there  anybody  to  protect  the  road  now  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  there  is  no  one  there.  Everything  is  left. 

Q.  Is  the  masonry  protected  ? 

A.  That  is  nearly  all  finished,  and  that  is  well  protected.  There  are 
only  a few  points  where  we  have  any  masonry  to  build  at  all. 

Q.  What  is  the  sharpest  curve  on  the  line  ? 

A.  The  sharpest  curve  is  a seven  degree  curve.  There  is  only  one  of 
that  kind  and  there  the  grade  is  eased  off.  It  is  forty  feet  to  the  mile  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  Can  you  state  the  length  of  that  curve  ? 

A.  I cannot  now.  It  is  probably  a thousand  feet  long.  It  may  be  a little 
longer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  When  finished,  what  sort  of  a road  will  it  be  ? 

A.  What  I should  call  a first-class  road,  well  built.  As  a working  road 
for  the  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers  it  will  be  a very  good  road 
considering  the  country  it  runs  through ; of  course,  not  like  a road  that  is 
located  through  a level,  smooth  country,  but  it  is  equal  to  many  of  the  other 
roads  of  New  England.  It  will  compare  well  with  other  roads  generally. 

Q.  How  will  it  compare,  say,  with  the  Western  road,  in  your  opinion? 

A.  I don’t  exactly  know  what  their  grades  are  to  a certainty.  I think  I 
have  heard  that  their  grades  were  much  heavier  than  ours.  That  being  the 
case,  we  can  do  as  much  business  as  they  can,  certainly. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  work  at  Fishkill,  of  course ; that  comes  in 
your  division  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  On  that  section  the  grading  is  finished,  with  the  exception 
of  building  the  superstructure  of  a bridge  for  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  to 
go  under  there. 

Q.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  ballast  that  properly  and  fit  it  for  business  ? 
How  much  is  your  estimate  of  the  cost  ? 

A,  We  have  got  the  track  finished,  very  nearly,  so  that  it  will  require 
very  little  more  to  be  spent  to  utilize  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  What  is  the  length  of  that  dock  ? 

A.  Eight  hundred  feet  long. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Suppose  your  road  finished  to  connect  with  the 
Erie  road,  would  you  not  have  to  spend  considerable  money  there  ? 

A.  Of  course  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  do  business  to  any  great  amount, 
to  spend  a great  deal  of  money. 

Q.  To  start  your  work  properly,  how  much  would  you  have  to  spend  there  ? 

A.  Probably  we  could  start  that  work  by  spending  from  fifty  to  a hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  That  is,  to  get  that  under  way  properly. 

Q.  Did  you  include  that  in  your  estimate  of  $2,300,000  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Not  for  extra  docks,  only  the  dock  we  have  there  now ; 
that  was  included. 

Q.  You  would  add  fifty  or  a hundred  thousand  dollars  to  your  estimate 
for  the  work  at  Fishkill  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Work  that  we  ought  to  do  in  order  to  utilize  the  road 
properly. 

Q.  You  would  then  add  from  fifty  to  a hundred  thousand  dollars  to  your 
$2,300,000  for  finishing  the  road  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir,  I would.  A great  deal  more  than  that  ought  to  be  spent  to 
get  everything  in  the  condition  it  ought  to  be. 

Q.  You  think  fifty  or  a hundred  thousand  dollars  would  be  sufficient  to 
start  with  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  intimate  that  more  would  be  desirable  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Probably  $200,000  or  $300,000  could  be  used  to  good  advan- 
tage ; but  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  do  that  now.  That  could  be  done  as 
we  proceeded  with  the  work  and  as  business  is  developed  along  the  line. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Do  you  propose  to  bridge  the  Hudson  River  ? 

A.  That  has  been  talked  of,  but  no  steps  have  been  taken  towards  it  at  all. 
We  have  not  contemplated  anything  of  that  kind  for  the  present. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Chisholm.)  Do  I understand  you  that  a hundred  thousand 
dollars  is  necessary  at  Fishkill  to  fit  the  road  for  the  transaction  of  business  ? 

A.  We  could  transact  business  with  spending  a very  little  more  money. 
W e have  got  a dock  there  now ; but  in  order  to  do  it  properly,  we  have  got 
to  spend  a hundred  thousand  dollars  or  more  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Won’t  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  the  Committee 
what  is  the  total  rise  and  fall  on  that  road,  beginning  at  the  Hudson  River  ? 

A.  I have  nothing  that  will  enable  me  to  tell.  I could  get  it  from  this 
profile,  but  it  would  take  a good  while  to  get  it  out. 

Testimony  of  Sidney  Dillon. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  You  are  the  contractor  for  the  construction  of 
this  western  section  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  building  railroads  ? 

A.  A very  long  time,  sir  ; ever  since  I was  big  enough  to  walk,  almost.  I 
first  began  driving  a horse  and  cart  on  the  Albany  and  Schenectady  road, 
and  I have  never  done  anything  else  but  build  railroads  from  that  day  until 
to-day. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; I have  been  engaged  in  the  construction  of  that  road,  and  I 
am  a director  and  manager  of  that  road.  We  have  just  had  our  election, 
yesterday.  I was  over  it  and  about  it  all  the  time  while  it  was  being  con- 
structed. 

Q.  Now  will  you  state  when  you  commenced  this  road  from  Waterbury 
west,  and  tell  the  Committee,  in  your  own  way,  what  you  have  done  and  what 
condition  the  road  is  in  ; when  it  can  be  finished,  and  all  about  it  ? 

A.  I hardly  know  what  to  say  to  these  gentlemen  about  this  matter,  there 
has  been  so  much  said.  I can  only  say  what  has  happened  to  myself,  and 
what  I have  done.  I started  this  work  in  the  first  place.  This  road  I first 
started  years  and  years  ago,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  have  the  company  break 
down.  I met  the  president  of  this  road  in  New  York  one  day,  and  he  says, 
“ I am  going  to  build  that  road  ; I want  it  built  quick  ; would  you  like  to  build 
it  ?”  I said,  “ We  generally  look  in  the  place  where  we  have  lost  a thing  to 
find  it ; therefore  I think  I will  undertake  to  build  the  road  for  you.”  I made  a 
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contract  with  the  company  to  build  it.  Having  been  rather  successful  in  build- 
ing railroads,  I thought  this  would  be  the  last  road  I would  build.  I put  a very 
large  amount  of  machinery  on  the  road ; I put  on  seven  steam-shovels,  which 
cost  me  about  nine  thousand  dollars  apiece  ; I put  on  five  locomotives ; I put 
on  five  or  seven  steam-drills,  and  cars  and  derricks  and  tools  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  horses  and  carts  without  number,  on  the  heavy  sections  that  you  have 
seen  on  this  profile.  The  lighter  sections  I let  out  in  small  quantities  to  small 
contractors  to  do,  I taking  the  hard,  difficult  points  to  do  myself.  I filled 
them  up,  covered  them  with  men  and  covered  them  with  machinery,  and  I 
drove  that  work  in  a way  1 never  drove  work  before  since  I began  contract- 
ing. Month  after  month  and  day  after  day  I hired  men  in  scores  from  New 
York.  It  was  a time  of  high  labor,  and  everything  combined  against  me,  but 
I kept  a stream  of  men  coming  from  New  York  on  to  that  work  all  the  time. 
I kept  it  covered  with  men.  I worked  my  tunnel  in  eight  hour  shifts  night 
and  day,  and  wherever  there  was  a contractor  who  was  likely  to  break  up,  or 
anything  happened,  I boosted  him  up  and  kept  the  work  going.  I meant  to 
show  that  there  was  a road  through  that  rugged  country,  of  which  you  have 
seen  the  profile  to-night,  that  could  be  built  at  least  two  years  quicker  than 
ever  such  a road  was  built  in  America.  That  is  what  I meant  to  do.  1 did 
not  care  so  much  about  the  large  amount  that  I should  make  out  of  it ; but  I 
wanted  to  build  that  road,  to  build  it  quick,  and  to  finish  it.  Thinking  that 
that  would  be  the  last  large  contract  that  I would  take  to  do  myself,  I thought 
of  nothing  but  building  that  road,  and  as  long  as  I had  the  means  to  go  on  I 
kept  pushing  it  along  in  that  way  month  after  month,  up  to  the  time  that  they 
were  rather  short  of  funds.  I saw  before  me  funds,  as  I supposed,  to  finish  the 
road,  and  I looked  for  nothing  but  to  push  it ; and  I challenge  any  engineer 
in  the  United  States,  or  any  corps  of  engineers,  to  go  over  the  road  and  find 
aught  to  say  against  it  as  for  the  builder  or  for  the  engineers  that  have  laid  it 
out.  There  has  been  no  money  spent  on  it  but  what  has  been  put  into  the 
work.  It  has  not  been  foolishly  laid  out.  Although  a contractor  on  the  road, 
the  president  came  to  me  in  the  office  here  and  said  that  he  would  like  to 
have  me  help  a little  in  finishing  the  road  ; and  I used  to  consult  with  the 
engineer,  and  when  I saw  a structure  that  I thought  could  be  avoided,  instead 
of  doing  it  and  putting  a few  hundred  dollars  into  my  pocket,  I said  we  would 
get  round  it  in  some  way.  That  is  the  way  it  has  been  conducted  from  the 
day  it  started  until  we  stopped.  And  I with  the  greatest  reluctance  quitted 
it — not  so  soon  as  I should  have  done  for  my  own  interest.  I went  on  for 
three  or  four  months,  and  my  estimate  for  one  month  was  $270,000  and 
another  month  $250,000,  and  all  I got  out  of  those  estimates  was  a mere  pit- 
tance. That  is  the  road,  and  that  is  what  I have  been  doing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Do  you  mean  that  out  of  those  two  estimates  of 
over  $500,000  you  got  but  a mere  pittance  ? 

A.  Out  of  four  estimates.  I have  put  over  $600,000  into  that  work  in 
money  within  the  last  four  months.  I have  sold  my  government  bonds  and 
put  them  in  to  carry  on  that  work,  thinking  the  money  would  be  coming  to 
me.  If  it  is  not  to  come,  I can  live  without  it.  I can  go  and  earn  some  more 
in  the  same  way  that  I lost  it. 

Q.  Then  it  appears  that  they  owe  you  to-day  $600,000  ? 
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A.  More  money.  I say  to  you  that  I have  put  in  there  within  the 
last  four  months  over  .IGOOjOOO,  besides  the  back  money  that  accumulated 
from  month  to  month  from  the  time  the  work  was  started  up  to  the  present 
day. 

Q.  About  how  much  was  that  ? 

A.  The  company  to-day  owes  me  in  the  neighborhood  of  $900,000. 

Q.  Is  that  due  you  in  cash  V 

A.  It  is  due  me  in  cash.  As  I said  before,  there  is  over  $600,000  in  the 
last  four  months,  which  are  estimates  that  have  been  returned  to  me,  that  I 
actually  put  in.  I paid  every  man  on  the  line  of  the  road.  There  is  not  a 
store  bill  or  a grocer’s  bill  or  any  other  bill  on  the  line  of  that  road  against 
me  or  any  of  the  sub-contractors.  Wherever  there  was  a man  who  was  not 
able  to  pay  it,  I paid  it  myself.  And  that  is  the  position  in  which  the  road 
stands  to-day. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  what  your  contract  was  with  the 
company,  as  to  price  ; or  what  was  your  contract  generally  ? Did  you  take 
it  at  a round  sum,  or  so  much  per  mile  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I did  it  by  the  cubic  yard. 

Q.  Won’t  you  tell  me  how  much  you  had  for  your  earth  work  ? 

A.  I had  fifty  cents  a yard  for  earth  excavation. 

Q.  That  was  for  all  sords  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir  ; good  and  bad. 

Q.  How  much  for  rock  ? 

A.  I had  $2.25  a yard  for  my  solid  rock. 

Q.  How  much  for  loose  rock  ? 

A.  I have  really  forgotten  the  price  for  the  loose  rock;  there  was  not 
much  of  that. 

Q.  Pretty  much  all  solid  rock  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  a small  amount ; I forget  what  that  was  exactly. 

Q.  Does  that  fifty  cents  include  hauls  of  all  sorts  ? 

A.  That  included  everything  under  five  hundred  feet. 

Q.  Didn’t  a good  deal  of  it  exceed  that  ? 

A.  It  was  not  a very  long  haul,  generally. 

Q.  Wouldn’t  it  average  six  or  eight  hundred  feet  ? 

A.  Well,  I have  not  got  the  average  in  my  mind ; it  might  have  been. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  for  each  hundred  feet  extra  haul  ? 

A.  I think  it  was  a cent  a yard,  or  three-quarters,  I don’t  recollect.  It 
has  passed  out  of  my  mind  just  at  this  time. 

Q.  W ell,  the  average  would  be  probably  about  what  ? 

A.  Something  higher  than  fifty  cents. 

Q.  About  how  much  should  you  say  ? 

A.  It  might  have  been  fifty-two  cents. 

Q.  You  think  a fair  average  would  be  fifty-two  cents  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ; I think  so.  I am  guessing  at  it  now. 

Q.  What  sort  of  earth  work  was  it  ? How  should  you  reckon  it — good  or 
bad  ? Was  it  hard  pan  ? 

A.  It  was  the  hardest  road  to  build  I ever  built ; all  hard  material ; the 
earth  was  very  hard. 
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Q.  What  proportion  of  it  was  very  hard  ? 

A.  There  was  not  to  exceed  three  miles  of  easy  work,  what  you  as  an 
engineer  would  term  gravel,  on  the  road.  I had  one  cut  of  120,000  yards 
that  was  hard  pan,  that  cost  me  at  least  <|1  or  $1.25  a yard  to  take  out. 

Q.  Did  you  have  to  blast  it  ? 

A.  I had  to  blast  a portion  of  it ; I didn’t  all ; I put  on  a steam-shovel, 
and  could  take  it  out  by  working  that  shovel. 

Q.  Could  you  work  your  shovel  in  that  hard  material  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir  ; I can  work  the  shovel  wherever  a pick  and  shovel  will  take 
it  out  by  hand.  They  have  improved  steam-shovels  now. 

Q.  Was  your  rock  unusually  hard  ? 

A.  The  rock  is  very  hard,  take  it  as  a whole,  on  the  road.  In  the  heavy 
cut  which  you  saw  marked  on  the  profile,  the  rock  was  a kind  of  flint.  I 
should  term  it  a kind  of  flint  such  as  we  used  to  have  in  old  times  in  the 
muskets.  I had  to  have  four  steam  drills ; it  was  exceedingly  hard. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  average  price  for  rock  work  for  the  last  five  years 
here  in  Massachusetts  ? 

A.  I have  done  no  work  in  Massachusetts;  I have  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  rock  in  Pennsylvania  is  generally  easier  than  it  is  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  I did  a great  deal  for  the  New  Jersey  Central  road 
and  different  roads  there;  and  my  usual  price  there  was  $1.75  to  $2  a yard, 
since  the  war ; that  is,  since  these  high  price  times ; and,  the  rock  was  very 
much  easier  than  the  character  of  the  rock  that  we  had  through  Connecticut. 
My  culverts  were  $5.50  to  $6  a yard,  I think. 

Q.  That  was  for  the  small  culverts  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  bridge  masonry  ? 

A.  I think  it  was,  for  my  best  bridge  masonry,  which  was  those  heavy 
bridges,  $16  a yard. 

Q.  Did  that  include  the  cost  of  foundation  ? 

A.  The  cost  of  everything,  sir.  My  wood-work,  the  Howe  bridges,  etc., 
with  long  spans,  say  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  was  $40  a foot,  lineal. 

Q.  This  was  good  masonry  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  the  finest  kind  of  masonry.  It  would  be  a credit  to  anyroad 
anywhere ; laid  in  courses,  in  cement. 

Q.  You  didn’t  lay  your  culvert  masonry  in  cement  ? 

A.  I did  lay  most  of  it  in  cement,  sir.  There  is  no  road  in  the  United 
States  that  is  built  any  better,  or  built  any  more  solid  than  that  road.  That 
is,  it  is  built  as  well  as  a road  should  be  built  for  economy  to  the  company 
and  for  the  good  of  the  road. 

Q.  You  heard  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  finishing  the  road  given  by  the 
engineer, — have  you  made  any  estimate  yourself? 

A.  I have  not  gone  into  an  estimate  except  to  look  it  over  by  walking 
over  it. 

Q.  You  have  made  no  calculation  of  the  amount  of  earth,  rock,  etc.  ? 

A.  No,  sir ; only  as  I could  estimate  by  the  eye. 

Q.  What  time  do  you  think  it  would  take  to  finish  it,  if  you  had  the 
money  ? 
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A.  I should  have  had — I am  not  answering  the  question  direct  at  this 
time — if  I could  have  had  my  money,  I should  have  had  the  road  ready  for 
the  cars  to  run  in  July  of  this  year.  My  men  are  now  gone  ; my  machinery 
is  there.  I had  put  in  about  $200,000  worth  of  machinery  before  I received 
a payment  on  that  road.  I will  admit  that  the  price  for  the  rock  looks 
large,  but  my  theory  with  Mr.  Eldredge  was  this : “ If  you  want  that  road 
built  quick,  if  you  have  got  a large  amount  of  interest  to  pay  on  your 
bonds,  give  me  a small  portion  of  the  interest  you  will  have  to  pay  on  your 
bonds  and  I will  finish  your  road  a year  or  two  quicker,  and  you  may  as 
well  give  it  to  me  as  lose  it  in  interest.”  I very  foolishly  took  it  up  in  that 
way,  and  put  on  machinery,  and  drove  it  as  no  other  road  in  America  ever 
has  been  driven.  I will  admit  that  I spent  money  foolishly  by  trying  to 
press  it  too  fast,  and  putting  on  a very  large  amount  of  machinery.  Any 
gentleman,  if  he  should  go  over  the  road,  would  be  surprised  to  think  that  a 
man  would  put  on  that  amount  to  finish  that  piece  of  work.  It  was  true 
economy  to  this  road  to  push  it  in  the  way  I was  doing,  if  the  road  is  to  be 
worth  anything  after  it  is  done,  if  they  want  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  cost 
of  the  road  by  the  running  of  it. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  your  idea  about  the  time  necessary  to  finish  it  ? 

A.  I could  finish  that  road,  probably,  in  six  months  from  to-day,  had  I the 
funds  to  do  it  with.  I would  further  say,  that  I have  looked  over  that  road 
repeatedly ; and  I say  to  you,  gentlemen,  give  me  the  amount  of  the  estimate 
which  is  now  returned,  for  the  finishing  of  that  road,  and  I will  put  up  a 
bond  guaranteeing  that  it  shall  be  finished  (I  am  speaking  of  the  grading,  sir, 
not  of  the  iron,  tying,  etc.)  ready  for  the  rail  for  the  amount  of  the  estimates. 

Q.  They  have  only  given  an  estimate  in  the  round  sum  of  $2,300,000. 

A.  The  estimate  given  to  me.  I would  take  that  for  the  grading  of  the 
road  for  the  rail.  This  was  sometime  before  I stopped  work.  Colonel  Jar- 
rett  remarked  to  you  that  there  was  about  $200,000  worth  of  work  done ; I 
think  there  was  nearly  $300,000  worth  done  after  that  estimate  was  made. 
I can’t  say  certainly  ; but  at  that  time  the  estimate  was  $1,600,000. 

Q.  And  you  think  $300,000  worth  of  work  has  been  done  since  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I only  guess  at  that. 

Q.  Then  your  estimate  would  be  $1,300,000  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I say  at  the  present  time  to  you,  gentlemen,  give  me 
$1,300,000  and  I will  put  up  a bond  to  finish  it  for  that  money  ready  for  the 
rail. 

Q.  In  six  months  from  now  ? 

A . I didn’t  combine  those  two  together  in  that  way. 

Q.  Well,  what  time  would  you  want  with  that  sum  of  money  ? 

A.  Well,  I think  I could  finish  it  in  six  months;  it  depends  a little  upon 
the  labor  of  the  country. 

Q.  Would  you  give  a bond  to  finish  it  in  that  time  ? 

A.  I didn’t  say  that;  I said  it  depended  a little  upon  the  labor  of  the 
country.  If  labor  is  plenty,  I could  do  it. 

Q.  In  what  time  would  you  give  a bond  to  finish  it  ? 

A.  I would  give  a bond  to  finish  it  within  eight  months. 
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Q.  Could  the  rails  be  laid  by  that  time,  following  you  up  ? 

A.  Certainly  the  rails  can  be  laid.  I will  have  it  ready  for  the  steam- 
whistle  to  go  over  it  in  eight  months,  if  you  will  furnish  the  money. 

Q.  Have  you  made  an  estimate  on  any  other  part  of  the  work  than  the 
grading  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I have  not.  I have  not  made  any  estimate  for  the  iron  or 
ties.  I know  the  ties  would  cost  about  so  much,  of  course ; about  a certain 
price ; but  that  is  merely  an  estimate  which  any  one  can  make. 

Q.  Wouldn’t  you  undertake  to  do  it  for  a less  sum  than  that  ? 

A.  I don’t  hardly  think  it  could  be  done  much  short  of  that.  Still  it 
might  be ; I have  only  run  over  it — walked  over  it.  I think  that  is  about 
what  it  would  be  at  my  prices  at  the  present  time.  These  are  all  hard  rock 
cuts.  You  would  see  yourself  if  you  went  to  them  that  they  are  very  hard. 
Labor,  it  is  true,  is  lower  now  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since  I have  been 
doing  the  work.  I have  paid  ^2.25  per  day  for  men  who  didn’t  half  work  at 
that.  If  there  was  a word  said  to  them, — “ Give  me  my  pay ; I can  get 
work  anywhere  else.”  In  my  time,  I never  saw  so  hard  a time  to  do  work  as 
since  I commenced  that  work,  until  about  the  time  I had  to  stop. 

Q.  This  is  put  down  at  ^1,300,000  ; now,  if  you  had  the  cash  offered  you, 
I should  like  to  know  whether  you  think  there  is  a chance  that  you  would 
take  any  considerable  sum  less  ? 

A.  I should  like  to  see  the  cash  offered.  I don’t  know  but  I would  make 
a little  discount. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Have  you  got  any  security  for  that  debt  which 
the  company  owe  you  ? 

A.  I have  none  sir.  There  is  one  thing  which  I want  to  say,  which  I 
liked  to  have  forgotten.  I had  an  estimate  of  ^200,000  returned  by  the  engi- 
neer. The  State,  giving  their  aid,  yet  have  money  which  has  not  been  given 
to  the  company.  When  things  began  to  look  dark  round,  I looked  and  said, 
“ There  are  a few  hundred  thousand  dollars  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  State ; I 
am  sure  of  that,”  and  came  up  to  this  State  House  with  the  hope  to  get  it ; but 
it  was  said  the  company  had  not  showed^  up  their  accounts ; their  matters 
were  in  a fog,  and  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  that  out.  Therefore,  I could 
not  have  that  $200,000.  Now,  I am  not  dealing  with  the  State,  it  is  true  ; I 
am  a contractor,  dealing  with  the  railroad  company.  Yet  I feel  that  the 
State,  if  the  road  is  ever  worth  finishing  at  all,  should  not  have  kept  back 
that  money  as  long  as  the  company  themselves  were  not  to  receive  it,  but 
me.  There  is  a point  which  led  me  still  deeper  into  the  mire,  but  I hope 
sometime  or  other  to  get  it  from  the  State  yet.  That  is  the  only  security  I 
have;  and  the  security  of  the  State  of  ;.Massachusetts  that  they  would  not 
have  that  road  stop  where  it  now  is,  with  a mere  pittance  to  finish  it,  and 
see  their  own  security,  if  it  is  security,  the  Berdell  bonds,  go  down  out  of 
sight,  and  disgrace  the  State  by  having  the  work  started,  and  stop  it,  and  let 
it  go. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  whether  at  your 
request  the  company  voted,  and  sent  that  vote  to  the  State  treasurer,  that 
all  the  money  that  was  to  come  in,  under  the  Act  of  1869,  was  to  be  set 
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apart  for  you  contractors,  and  none  of  it  was  to  be  paid  for  any  other 
purpose  ? 

A.  At  the  time  I saw  this  cloud  gathering,  I went  to  the  president  of  the 
road  and  said  to  him,  “ Things  are  looking  very  dark ; I want  you,  as  a 
board,  to  pass  a resolution  giving  to  me,  or  to  me  and  Mr.  Munson,  what 
money  there  is  yet  due  from  the  State.”  They  readily  did  so.  It  was  passed 
up  to  the  State  House  here  to  the  governor,  to  show  him  the  position  it  was 
in,  and  I felt  at  the  time  that  I might  possibly  be  able  to  get  it ; showing 
that  the  company  in  their  last  struggle  was  not  trying  to  clutch  the  last  dol- 
lar, but  they  were  willing  to  let  me  have  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  But  I think  you  said  you  had  nothing  at  all  in 
the  way  of  security  ? 

A.  No,  sir ; I have  no  security, — except  the  good  faith  of  the  company 
and  the  good  faith  of  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  You  have  looked  through  this  enterprise  now  for 
years  ; will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  in  your  judgment  that  property 
will  be  worth  completed  from  Boston  to  the  Hudson  River  ? You  are  a rail- 
road man,  own  large  railroad  property,  and  now  will  you  give  us  the  benefit 
of  your  opinion  ? What  will  be  the  value  of  the  property  when  the  road 
is  completed  ? 

A.  Well,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned.  General  Stark  and  Colonel  Moore 
and  other  gentlemen  have  been  making  estimates  of  the  relative  value  of 
the  different  roads  through  the  country,  showing  you  what  they  are  worth, 
etc.,  and  I hardly  thinic  I could  give  as  good  an  estimate  as  some  others ; but 
I would  say  this,  that  I believe  to-day  that  with  that  road  open  for  business 
to  the  Hudson  River, — it  has  ready  waiting,  you  may  call  it,  at  the  different 
points  along  the  line  of  the  road  as  much  freight,  as  many  passengers,  and  more 
freight  from  the  Hudson  River  at  Newburg,  than  the  Western  Railroad  has  got 
to-day.  That  is  my  belief ; I may  be  mistaken.  You  all  know  the  villages, 
the  towns  and  places  of  business  on  the  line  of  that  road,  and  you  know, 
likewise,  that  through  the  State  of  Connecticut  and  through  the  State  of 
New  York  it  is  crossing  all  the  different  roads.  And  the  large  amount  of 
coal  that  comes  through  these  towns  comes  from  New  York ; and  those  roads 
are  charging  ten  cents  a ton  per  mile  for  coal  from  tide-water  up  to  Danbury 
and  Waterbury,  and  those  different  towns ; and  there  is  a large  manufacturing 
interest  all  the  way  through  there.  The  reports  which  have  been  sent  to  the 
legislature  show  that  there  is  a very  large  amount  of  coal  required,  and  a 
very  large  amount  of  business  to  be  done  on  the  line  of  the  road.  It  is  not 
a mere  bubble,  although  it  has  been  for  the  last  ten  years,  you  may  say,  up 
and  down  until  a man  is  almost  ashamed  to  have  his  name  identified  with  it. 
Yet  it  is  an  enterprise  which  no  man  need  be  ashamed  of  when  it  is  finished. 

[Adjourned  to  Monday  evening,  March  14.] 
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SECOND  PUBLIC  HEAPING. 

Monday,  March  14,  1870. 

Testimony  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Hancock. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  You  are  a civil  engineer  ? 

A.  I am. 

Q.  You  are  chief  engineer  of  the  eastern  division,  from  Willimantic  to 
Putnam  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  had  charge  of  that  work  ? 

A.  About  two  years  and  a half ; since  Mr.  Munson  commenced  his  con- 
tract. 

Q.  Where  does  this  plan  commence  ? 

A.  That  commences  at  Mechanicsville,  at  the  east  end,  running  west 
towards  Willimantic. 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  in  regard  to  it. 

A.  It  commences  at  Mechanicsville,  running  west ; there  is  where  we 
strike  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  Road,  about  half  a mile  from  the  east  end 
of  my  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  What  is  the  character  of  the  work  there  ? 

A,  This  is  not  heavy  work  right  here,  until  we  get  below  Putnam. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  When  you  say  it  is  not  heavy  work,  what  do  you 
mean  ? I think  that  is  not  quite  correct. 

A.  It  is  not  light  work. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  in  reference  to  the  ditching  there  ? 

A.  Here  we  had  to  turn  the  river.  We  crossed  it  twice  ; to  avoid  that, 
we  have  turned  the  river  entirely.  That  was  a bad  piece  of  work  to  bottom, 
and  very  expensive. 

Q.  What  amount  of  ditching  was  necessary  to  be  done  to  turn  that  river ; 
what  width  and  depth  of  ditching  ? 

A.  We  had  a cut  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  and  about  eleven  feet 
deep. 

Q.  That  is,  the  river-bed,  which  you  were  obliged  to  make  to  turn  the 
river,  was  that  much  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  distance? 

A.  It  is  about  150  feet  in  length. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  What  was  the  amount  of  excavation  there  ? 

A.  I don’t  remember  the  exact  amount  of  excavation. 

Q.  Fifty  thousand  yards,  or  one  hundred  thousand  ? 

A.  It  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  or  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  yards,  six  feet  below  the  water,  nearly. 
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Q.  Was  it  rock  or  earth  ? 

A.  The  bottom  was  hard  pan. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  You  'spoke  of  six  feet  below  water ; were  you 
obliged  to  do  almost  all  that  excavating  under  water  ? 

A.  We  had  to  do  it  by  pumping  out  a good  share  of  it.  The  last  two 
feet,  we  took  out  under  water. 

Q.  Will  you  state  in  reference  to  the  manufacturing  properties  below  and 
above,  with  reference  to  your  not  being  able  to  stop  either  of  the  mills  ? 

A.  There  was  only  a foot  and  a half  of  water  from  the  bottom  of  the 
wheel  above  us  to  the  top  of  the  dam  below ; so  we  had  to  work  at  great 
disadvantage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  Is  there  any  iron  laid  on  the  road  ? 

A.  Between  Willimantic  and  Putnam,  it  is  all  laid,  except  about  six 
miles. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  You  have  spoken  of  the  ditching ; will  you  now 
explain  in  reference  to  the  construction  throughout ; whether  the  road  has 
been  constructed  for  a double  track  ? 

A.  It  is  all  constructed  for  a double  track,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  so 
far  as  we  have  gone. 

Q.  And  then,  after  you  get  below  this  point,  will  you  state  if  you  run, 
side  by  side,  from  there  to  Putnam,  with  the  Norwich  road  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  whether,  growing  out  of  the  lease  of  the  Norwich  road,  there  is  a 
purpose,  on  the  part  of  the  two  corporations,  to  take  up  the  Norwich  track, 
which  now  passes  by  a very  sharp  curve  and  heavy  grade  to  the  east,  and  put 
both  tracks  upon  this  double  track  road  here  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir, — that  is  what  they  graded  it  for. 

Q.  That  is  the  design  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  it  is  graded  and  ironed  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ; and  running  to  Putnam. 

Mr.  Graves.  As  we  eome  down  from  Boston,  going  to  Putnam,  we  cross 
the  track  of  the  Norwich  road,  and  that  involves  the  necessity  of  a stop  there. 
By  these  leases,  under  this  new  arrangement  which  has  been  made,  we  keep 
on  the  east  side,  and  they  keep  on  the  west  side  ; and  thus  we  do  not  cross 
until  we  arrive  down  at  the  eommon  station  at  Putnam.  In  that  way,  we 
avoid  danger,  and  get  the  two  properties  nicely  together. 

Q.  You  say  our  road  is  running  to  Putnam  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  you  connect  with  what  ? 

A.  With  the  Norwich  and  Worcester. 

Q.  What  has  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  road  done  in^  reference  to 
depot  accommodations  there  at  Putnam  V 

A.  We  have  got  the  best  depot  grounds  and  station  there  are  in  Connec- 
ticut, for  any  station  of  its  size, — a village.  A very  large  amount  of  work 
has  been  done  there. 
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Q.  Has  there  been  a new  station  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  two  roads  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; there  is  a very  nice  station  there. 

Q.  About  what  has  it  cost  V 

A.  I don’t  know  exactly;  I think  somewhere  from  seven  to  eight  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Q.  And  what  are  the  grounds  worth  that  we  have  got  there  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  two  roads  ? 

A.  I can’t  tell  you  what  they  are  worth. 

Q.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  more  than  that. 

Q.  Now,  then,  you  start  from  Putnam,  and  go  on  towards  Willimantic. 
We  have  now  got  up  to  section  2.  Suppose  you  go  on  from  there  to  sec- 
tion 4,  and  speak  of  the  next  two  miles,  if  you  please,  and  particularly 
describe  to  the  committee  what  you  had  to  do  there  ? 

A.  That  point  in  there  is  a sand-cut,  with  a little  rock  in  the  centre. 
From  that  point,  we  don’t  strike  any  sand  or  gravel  until  we  get  to  Willi- 
mantic, or  until  within  about  a mile  and  a half  of  Willimantic. 

Q.  That  is  over  twenty  miles  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  The  rest  of  this  is  all  hard  material.  The  blue  shading  [on 
profile]  is  rock  all  the  way  down. 

Q.  Speak,  if  you  please,  of  the  Quinnebaug  River  ? 

A.  There  we  have  got  a very  heavy  bridge  ; two  spans  of  150  feet  be- 
tween the  masonry,  making  the  total  length  of  the  bridge  316  feet.  That 
bridge  is  all  up. 

Q.  How  .high  are  those  abutments  ? 

A.  Sixty  feet  from  the  bottom,  fifty-two  feet  above  the  water. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  stone  work  ? 

A.  It  is  as  good  as  was  ever  built  on  any  railroad ; the  best  hammer- 
dressed  masonry.  There  is  about  328  yards  in  that  one  fill. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  What  is  the  height  of  that  fill  ? 

A.  It  is  about  fifty-five  feet;  it  runs  from  forty-five  to  fifty-five  feet. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  Then  you  pass  on  west  until  you  have  passed  the 
second  mile ; what  is  the  nature  of  the  soil  beyond  that  ? 

A.  Hard  pan  and  rock  ; that  is  all  you  can  call  it.  We  get  about  five  or 

six  feet  of  soil  generally  on  top  of  these  cuts.  Then  we  strike  into  hard  pan, 
which  is  very  hard  indeed. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  of  that  rock-cut  between  the  third  and  fourth 
mile  ? 

A.  There  would  be  about  52,000  yards  in  that  cut. 

Q.  Then  you  go  on  between  the  third  and  fourth  mile.  About  that  fill, 

what  do  you  have  there  ? 

A.  There  we  have  a heavy  culvert,  in  a twelve-feet  opening.  That  is 
hammer-dressed  masonry. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  ? 

A.  That  is  about  130  feet. 

Q.  Then,  what  is  the  fill  there  ? About  how  many  cubic  yards  are  there 
in  that  fill  ? 
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A.  About  135,000. 

Q.  Now  we  have  got  over  to  the  fifth  mile  ; will  you  describe  that  ? 

A.  That  is  a cut  of  87  feet;  that  is  all  hard  pan,  within  four  feet  of  the 
top,  clear  down. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  how  you  had  to  get  that  out  ? 

A.  We  had  to  blast  almost  all  of  it.  We  worked  with  the  steam-shovel 
on  one  side,  and  teams  on  the  other  side,  and  had  to  blast  for  both.  There 
are  about  240,000  yards  of  hard  pan  in  that  one  cut. 

Q.  Now  go  over  into  the  next  valley,  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  miles ; 
what  is  the  depth  of  the  filling  there  ? 

A.  Six  hundred  and  eighty  feet. 

Q.  What  is  the  length  across  that  valley  at  the  deepest  point  ? 

A.  That  is  about  two  thousand  feet  long. 

Q.  How  about  that  culvert  ? 

A.  We  have  a sixteen-feet  cut,  and  a culvert  there  256  feet  long. 

Q.  How  about  that  Town-house  cut  ? 

A.  That  is  about  the  same  material.  There  is  some  wet  material  in  the 
middle  of  that  cut. 

Q.  Precisely  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

A.  We  struck  a streak  of  quicksand;  the  rest  of  the  material  was  all 
hard  pan,  running  up  near  the  top. 

Q.  Pass  on  to  the  next  fill. 

A.  That  is  about  the  same.  There  were  82,000  yards  in  that  fill:  I 
remember  that  one. 

Q.  That,  I understand  you,  was  rock  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  both  of  those  were. 

Q.  Now  go  over  to  the  place  known  as  “ Mash  Muggett  Brook  ” ; what  is 
the  fill  there  ? 

A.  The  fill  is  sixty  feet  at  the  deepest  point. 

Q.  What  is  the  length  of  that  valley  ? 

A.  That  is  2,200  feet. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  What  have  been  your  grades  up  to  that  point  ? 

A.  The  grades  are  nothing  over  fifty-eight  feet  up  to  that  point.  Over 
the  Mash  Muggett  we  have  a little  piece  of  sixty-three  feet  for  about  two 
thousand  feet,  which  is  the  steepest  grade  we  have.  That  is  the  only  piece 
of  that  kind  that  we  have  between  Willimantic  and  Mechanicsville. 

Q.  What  is  your  steepest  grade  coming  east  ? 

A.  Fifty-eight  feet. 

Q.  You  have  worked,  then,  inside  of  Mr.  Appleton’s  report  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  that  culvert  ? 

A.  Well,  it  is  the  same  quality  of  masonry  as  all  the  rest. 

Q.  What  is  its  size  ? 

A.  Twenty-five  feet  opening. 

Q.  What  is  its  length  ? 

A.  I think  it  is  about  230  feet. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  finer  piece  of  work  in  the  United  States  than 
that  V 
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A.  No,  sir.  There  are  some  2,400  yards  of  masonry  in  that. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  your  material  to  make  that  fill  ? 

A.  It  was  all  hauled  from  off  the  sides  of  the  road. 

Q.  How  many  acres  of  land  were  you  obliged  to  skim  over  to  get  that 
filled  ? 

A.  Altogether,  we  took  some  eighty  acres  ; what  we  took  on  both  sides. 

Q.  You  had  to  go  and  take  eighty  acres  of  the  farms  right  around  there, 
and  skim  off  the  top  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  you  have  got  over  to  the  eighth  and  ninth  sections  ; what  was 
the  character  of  the  work  there  ? 

A.  There  are  four  .cuts  in  there  of  the  same  material.  They  were  all  of 
that  same  hard  pan.  That  we  worked  with  plows  and  oxen  ; seven  yoke  of 
oxen  to  a plow,  and  seven  men  to  hold  the  plow. 

Q.  Then,  when  you  got  the  seven  yoke  of  oxen  and  seven  men,  what  kind 
of  work  could  you  make  plowing  ? 

A.  We  could  get  about  four  inches,  part  of  the  way. 

Q.  How  were  you  obliged  to  get  out  the  larger  portion  of  this  material  ? 

A.  We  had  to  get  it  all  out  that  way,  the  whole  of  it.  There  wasn’t  a 
plow  that  had  less  than  seven  yoke  of  oxen  on  it,  at  any  one  time,  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  Now  you  have  got  over  to  section  10, — what  town  is  that  in  ? 

A.  That  is  in  Hampton. 

Q.  How  about  those  fills,  and  those  cuts  ? What  are  those  ? 

A.  Those  are  rocks. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  rock  ? 

A.  That  was  trap  rock.  The  top  of  that  rock  worked  pretty  well ; the 
bottom  was  very  hard. 

Q.  What  amount  of  filling  is  there  there  ? 

A.  There  was  about  130,000  yards  in  that  fill. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  your  dirt  to  fill  that  ? 

A.  That  fill  is  fifty-seven  feet.  Everywhere  where  we  could  scrape  it  up  ; 
we  haven’t  got  it  all  filled  yet.  We  have  got  to  make  considerable  of  that 
with  trains. 

Q.  That  has  got  to  be  filled  up  with  dirt  from  where  ? 

A.  We  shall  bring  it  out  of  this  cut  over  here,  about  a mile  and  a half  off. 

Q.  How  many  acres  do  you  suppose  you  have  got  to  skim  over  to  get  the 
dirt  to  fill  that  ? 

A.  I don’t  know.  We  went  over  so  many  to  get  the  dirt  for  all  the  places 
we  had  to  fill,  it  would  be  hard  to  tell. 

Q.  A good  many  miles  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Once  for  all,  after  you  left  Putnam,  until  you  got  to  Willimantic,  will 
you  say  whether  the  cuts  answered  for  fills,  or  whether  you  were  all  along 
obliged  to  go  about  the  farms  and  pick  out  a spot  here  and  there,  and  get  the 
earth  where  you  could,  and  haul  it  ? 

A.  We  had  to  go  everywhere  to  get  it ; with  the  exception  of  one  or'^two 
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sections,  there  were  no  sections  where  we  could  get  land  enough  to  complete 
the  work. 

Q.  Now  you  are  over  to  section  11.  There  is  a very  heavy  cut  and  fill; 
will  you  describe  that  cut  and  fill  ? 

A.  That  is  the  same  material,  with  rock  at  the  bottom.  This  we  have 
taken  out  very  wide, — some  eighty  feet  wide.  We  have  had  to  work  it  out 
about  eighty  feet  wide  with  the  steam-shovels,  to  get  the  material  for  the  fill. 
As  now  made,  the  fill  is  about  sixty  feet  deep. 

Q.  What  is  the  length  of  that  valley  you  had  to  fill  there  ? 

A.  That  is  two  thousand  feet. 

Q.  There  you  have  comparatively  light  work  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  you  have  got  over  to  section  13, — what  town  is  that  in  ? 

A.  That  is  in  Hampton  and  Windham.  There  are  some  40,000  yards 
there,  that  we  had  to  bring  from  Willimantlc,  or  within  two  miles  of  W illi- 
mantic.  We  had  to  carry  it  eight  miles  to  make  that  fill. 

Q.  How  did  you  carry  it  that  eight  miles  ? 

A.  With  locomotives. 

Q.  How  about  that  ? [Another  cut.] 

• A.  That  is  all  the  same  material. 

Q,  Where  did  you  get  the  material  to  fill  that  ? [In  section  14.] 

A.  We  brought  all  that  from  down  near  Willimantlc. 

Q.  Now  we  have  got  up  to  section  16, — where  is  that  ? 

A.  That  is  in  North  Windham. 

Q.  What  is  the  length  of  that  valley  between  these  two  points  ? 

A.  Six  thousand  feet. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  depth  of  fill  for  that  six  thousand  feet  ? 

A.  It  will  run  about  thirty  feet  on  the  average. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  What  is  the  grade  there  ? 

A.  Fifty-five  feet. 

'Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  Where  did  that  material  come  from  ? 

A.  That  came  from  down  near  Willimantlc  ; hauled  two  miles. 

Q.  What  is  that  ? 

A.  That  is  Nachaug  River.  There  is  the  first  sand  we  struck,  after 
leaving  Putnam. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  what  you  have  there  ? 

A.  There,  we  have  got  in  abutments  — the  same  as  at  Putnam;  the  same 
height ; the  bridge  has  only  one  span  of  164  feet  between  the  masonry. 

Q.  What  is  the  depth  of  the  filling  in  there  ? 

A.  That  bridge  is  just  fifty-two  feet  abcTve  the  water. 

Q,  How  long  is  that  valley  ? 

A.  Nineteen  hundred  feet. 

Q.  That  takes  you  to  Willimantlc,  does  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  building  of  railroads  ? 

A.  Twenty-five  years,  sir. 

Q.  How  docs  the  amount  of  material  and  work  on  that  line  compare  with 
the  roads  that  you  have  been  connected  with  ? 
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Q.  Well,  sir;  it  is  the  heaviest  piece  of  work  that  I ever  had  to  do  on  a 
road.  There  is  more  hard  material  on  that  piece  of  work  than  all  the  work  I 
have  had  charge  of,  or  was  connected  with. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  What  is  the  whole  amount  of  earthwork  on  it  ? 
A.  About  three  million  yards,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  rock  ? 

A.  There  would  be  about  275,000  yards. 

Q.  What  was  the  price  per  yard  on  the  earth  ? 

A.  Fifty  cents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  Was  there  any  extra  price  paid  for  hauling  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  What  would  be  the  average  price,  then  ? 

A.  I can’t  tell  you  what  the  average  price  would  be. 

Q.  Well,  about  fifty-five  cents,  or  fifty-two  cents  ? 

A.  I should  think  about  fifty-five  cents. 

Q.  What  for  the  rock  ? 

A.  12.25. 

Q.  Who  did  this  work  ? 

A.  Mr.  Munson. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  What  is  the  price  per  yard  for  the  culvert 
masonry  ? 


A. 

I don’t  remember  all  those  prices  now ; I think  it  was  six  dollars. 

Q. 

(By  Mr.  Parker.)  Is  the  culvert 

masonry  hammered  ? 

A, 

No,  sir. 

Q. 

Rubble  work  ? 

A. 

Yes,  sir. 

Q. 

Six  dollars  ? 

A. 

Yes,  sir.  The  stone  was  split  out. 

generally,  and  laid  in  courses 

through,  but  not  hammered  down. 

Q.  How  far  were  the  stone  hauled  generally  ? 

A.  Some  of  them  were  hauled  half  a mile,  and  some  two  miles.  For  some 
of  our  masonry,  stone  was  hauled  five  or  six  miles. 

Q.  Was  it  a good  country  for  stone  ? 

A.  We  got  good  stones,  where  we  got  them.  We  got  them  out  of  very 
fine  quarries.  We  could  not  always  find  stones  where  we  wanted  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  Where  did  the  stone  come  from  for  the  Putnam 
bridge  ? 

A.  From  East  Douglas. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  ? 

A.  I think  it  is  about  twenty  miles. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  This  culvert  masonry  didn’t  include  the  ring  stone  ? 
A.  No,  sir.  That  is  merely  a box  culvert. 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  for  the  bridge  masonry  ? < 

A.  I think  that  is  $16.00. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  making  these  contracts  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  they  made  ? 

A.  I don’t  know,  sir. 
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Q.  Who  made  them  ? 

A.  That  I don’t  know. 

Q.  When  were  they  made  ? 

A.  That,  I can’t  tell  you.  They  were  made  before  I came  on  to  the  road. 
Q.  Two  years  ago  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  previous  to  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  proposals  were  received  from  different  parties 
for  doing  the  work  ? 

A.  I don’t ; because  I was  not  on  the  road  at  the  time . 

Q.  Did  you  make  monthly  estimates  ? 

A.  I did,  sir. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  amount  of  work  done  was  paid  for  each  month  ? 
A.  My  estimates  included  everything,  except  ten  per  cent. 

Q.  Ten  per  cent,  of  each  month’s  work  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  paid  up  to  ten  per  cent.? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  those  prices  ? Do  you  consider  them  fair  prices  ? 
A.  I do  not  consider  them  large,  sir,  knowing  the  way  the  work  has  proved. 
I did  consider  them  large  when  I first  looked  at  them,  before  I got  acquainted 
with  the  work.  The  masonry,  perhaps,  is  large ; but  the  earthwork  is  very 
small  indeed.  The  rock  is  none  too  large.  I don’t  think  Mr.  Munson  has 
made  a cent  on  his  rock.  I know  he  has  paid  as  high  as  80  cents  for  some  of 
this  earthwork  to  his  sub-contractors. 

Q.  You  know  that  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  ? 

A.  I have  it  from  the  contractors  themselves  : both  parties. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  contract  made  between  them  ? 

A . I didn’t  see  the  contract ; bnt  I make  the  estimates  for  the  parties. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  rock  work  to  be  contracted  for  at  |2.25  a yard, 
before  that  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  I ever  did ; I have  known  it  to  be  done  at  ^2.00. 

Q.  Where  ? 

A.  In  Western  New  York. 

Q.  When? 

A.  It  was  some  four  years  ago,  I think.  And  a good  deal  at  ^1.75. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  usual  price  for  rock-cutting  in  New  England,  for 
the  last  ten  years  ? 

A.  I can’t  tell  you,  sir;  for  I have  not  been  in  New  England ; I have  been 
in  the  West,  generally. 

Q.  What  is  this  rock,  trap  rock,  generally  ? 

A.  No,  sir ; a good  share  of  it  is  granite,  with  a good  deal  of  quartz  mixed 
with  it. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  specially  difficult  to  excavate  ? 

A.  Not  difficult;  no  more  than  very  hard  to  drill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  Inasmuch  as  your  opinion  has  been  asked,  I 
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would  like  to  ask  you  whether,  in  your  opinion,  Mr.  Munson  has  made  a dol- 
lar on  the  earth  excavation  on  that  road  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I think  he  has  lost  money. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  You  have  said  that  you  thought  he  lost  on  the 
rockwork  ? 

A.  No,  sir ; I said  on  the  whole  work. 

Q.  You  think  on  the  whole  work  he  has  lost  money  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  Setting  over  against  what  he  has  lost  on  the 
earthwork,  the  profit  he  has  made  on  the  rockwork,  you  think  the  balance 
is  against  him  ? 

A.  I do,  sir ; I don’t  think  he  has  made  anything  on  the  contract. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  You  include  masonry  ? » 

A.  I do,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  What  makes  you  think  he  has  lost  money  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  1 have  a pretty  good  opportunity  of  knowing.  I know 
what  force  he  has  employed  every  month ; I know  pretty  nigh  what  the 
expense  is,  and  what  the  estimates  are ; I make  them  up  myself ; I don’t  see 
where  he  could  have  made  anything  on  the  work,  taking  it  as  a whole.  I 
think  he  has  made  something  on  his  rock ; I think  he  has  made  something 
on  his  masonry  ; but  taking  the  whole  together,  I don’t  think  he  has  made  a 
dollar  on  the  work. 

Q.  That  is  your  opinion  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  particular  facts  to  base  your  opinion  upon  ? 

A.  Nothing  only  my  estimates. 

Q.  You  estimated  the  cost  of  the  work  as  it  went  along  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  him  ? 

A.  Not  for  him. 

Q.  I don’t  mean  In  his  employment,  but  the  work  he  was  to  be  paid  for  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  money  is  due  Mr.  Munson  ? 

A.  I don’t. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  Will  you  say  whether  this  work  has  been  pushed 
by  Mr.  Munson ; whether  there  has  been  extra  help  employed ; extra  ma- 
chinery, &c.,  to  push  the  work  forward  to  completion  ? 

A.  There  has  ; yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  could  he  not  have  done  it  more  economically  had  he  taken,  say 
another  year’s  time,  to  do  the  work  in  ? 

A.  A good  deal ; yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  say  whether  his  contract  called  for  the  completion  of  his 
work  during  the  past  fall  ? 

A.  It  did,  I understand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Did  Mr.  Munson  have  extra  pay  for  pushing  the 
work  ? 

A.  Not  that  I know  of,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  didn’t  ? 
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A.  I don’t  know  anything  about  that ; it  didn’t  come  into  my  department 
at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  Was  this  road  built  for  a double  or  a single  track  ? 

A.  A double  track. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Throughout  ? 

A.  Every  thing  except  the  wood  bridges. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  but  wood  bridges,  except  arches  ? 

A.  The  highway  bridges  over  the  track  are  iron. 

Q.  But  your  river  bridges  are  of  wood  ? 

A.  Our  river  bridges,  long  span,  are  of  wood. 

Q.  What  plan  of  bridge  have  you  used  there  ? 

A.  Howe’s  truss. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  Is  not  a portion  of  this  road  ballasted,  and  the 
iron  laid  upon  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ; it  is  all  laid,  with  the  exception  of  six  or  seven  miles;  and 
all  ballasted  that  is  laid,  with  the  exception  of  some  two  miles.  The  last  two” 
miles  that  are  laid,  we  didn’t  get  the  ballast  on  it. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  where  the  iron  begins,  and  where 
it  ends  ? 

A.  It  commences  at  Willimantic,  on  the  further  end,  and  runs  up  to  sec- 
tion nine ; and  at  the  Putnam  end,  and  runs  to  section  four. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  whether  that  track  is  well  laid,  and  is  ready  for  the 
running  of  the  cars  to-day  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  What  is  the  weight  of  the  rail  ? 

A.  Sixty  pounds,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves  ) How  about  the  ties  ? 

A.  The  ties  are  as  good  a lot  of  ties  as  any  road  has  got. 

Q.  How  about  the  finishing  up  of  the  slopes  and  the  ballasting  ? 

A.  Every  thing  is  finished  nicely,  as  far  as  we  have  finished. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  The  embankments  are  fifteen  feet,  I suppose,  the 
same  as  on  the  other  division  ? 

A . Ours  is  a double-track  road  ; our  embankment  is  twenty-six  feet. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  What  do  you  say  the  road  will  cost,  per  mile, 
— the  twenty-six  miles  built  by  Mr.  Munson  ? 

A.  I can’t  tell  exactly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  You  have  not  figured  that,  I suppose  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  Can  you  give  a near  estimate  of  it  ? 

A.  I should  think  it  would  run  somewhere  not  far  from  one  hundred  and 
ten  or  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a mile. 

Q.  That  is,  ready  for  the  iron  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  estimate  about  how  much  for  the  cost  of  ballasting  and  iron  V 

A.  That  includes  ballasting ; it  includes  everything  but  the  iron.  Per- 
haps it  would  not  run  so  high  as  that. 

Q.  The  ironing  would  cost  somewhere  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  dollars 
a mile  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir  ; somewhere  about  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  Have  you  estimated  what  it  will  now  cost  to 
complete  that  twenty-six  miles  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Eeady  to  run  the  cars]|over  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  is  that  ? 

A.  I called  it,  in  round  numbers,  $430,000 ; the  actual  figures  were  $426,- 
000  and  something. 

Q.  That  would  send  the  cars  from  Boston  to  Waterbury  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Does  that  include  what  is  now  due  for  work  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  what  is  due.  That  is  to  complete  the  work  as  it  stood 
the  first  day  of  December.  We  have  done  some  work  since  December. 

Q.  How  much  should  you  think  it  would  take  to-day,  the  best  estimate  you 
can  make,  to  put  down  the  iron  and  make  it  a fit  road  for  a train  to  pass  over  ? 

A:  To  complete  the  whole  work,  and  put  the  iron  down,  I should  think  it 

would  take,  outside  of  everything  that  has  been  done,  somewhere  about 
$350,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kittredge.)  I understand  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  aver- 
age cost  of  the  twenty-six  miles  ready  for  the  cars  would  be  $125,000  a mile  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ; iron  included. 

Q (By  Mr.  Graves.)  Will  you  say  what  the  curvatures  are  ? 

A.  We  have  nothing  over  three  degrees  curve  anywhere  until  we  get  into 
Willimantlc. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kittredge.)  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  maximum 
grade  is  about  fifty-eight  feet  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  I understood  you  to  say  there  is  only  one  spot 
going  west  that  is  over  sixty  feet.  Am  I right  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  the  grades  ? 

A.  Our  average  grade  is  fifty-five  feet  — the  steep  grades  I have  referred 
to ; we  have  considerable  level  grade  and  light  grade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  You  don’t  know  what  is  due  IMr.  Munson  now  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  In  this  estimate,  did  you  estimate  for  a double  track,  with  the  rails 
laid? 

A.  No,  sir ; not  rails,  but  the  grading  and  masonry  for  a double  track ; and 
wooden  bridges  and  rails  laid  for  a single  track. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  How  long  will  it  take  to  finish  this  piece  of  road  ? 

A.  1 think  that  to  put  the  track  through  there,  so  that  we  could  open  that 
road,  would  take  about  two  months  now.  We  could  have  done  it  sooner 
when  our  forces  were  organized,  and  at  work.  We  had  a very  heavy  force 
at  work  when  we  stopped. 

Q.  How  much  rock  is  there  yet  to  be  excavated  on  that  work  ? 

A.  About  twenty-six  thousand  yards  remain  to  be  done. 

Q.  Have  you  always  reserved  that  ten  per  cent,  from  Mr.  Munson  ? 
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A.  Yes.,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  would  that  ten  per  cent,  be  on  the  whole  twenty-six  miles  ? 

A.  I don’t  remember.  It  is  easy  enough  to  get  tolerably  near  it.  I should 
think  somewhere  from  $230,000  to  $250,000. 

Q.  So  that  there  must  be  now  due  him  for  the  reservation  $230,000  or 
$250,000  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ; I should  think  there  was  that  amount. 

Q.  Then  there  must  necessarily  be  that  amount  due  ? 

A.  I think  so  ; I don’t  know  what  it  is. 

Q.  Mr.  Munson’s  pay  was  to  be  cash,  was  it  ? 

A.  So  I understand  it ; I don’t  know  anything  about  the  contract.  All  I 
know  about  the  contract  is  the  prices  I had  to  make  up  my  estimates  by. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kittredge.)  Have  you  had  to  do  with  the  construction  of 
any  other  portions  of  this  Boston,  Hartford  & Erie  road  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all,  until  within  a short  time,  when  I have  been  down 
on  the  flats  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  Have  you  estimated  the  amount  of  filling  that  has 
been  put  on  the  flats,  the  last  year  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  amount  of  filling  do  you  find  the  company  has  done  on  the  flats, 
at  fifty  cents  a yard,  if  that  be  the  price  ? 

A.  I don’t  remember  exactly  what  my  estimate  was. 

Q.  About  ? 

A.  I think  it  was  somewhere  from  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  yards. 

Q.  At  what  price  did  you  estimate  ? 

A.  Part  of  it  was  estimated  at  fifty  cents  a foot,  and  part  of  it  was  esti- 
mated by  the  cubic  yard. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  the  whole  amount  came  to  ? 

A.  The  whole  amounted  to  $105,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton  to  Mr.  Graves.)  Has  that  been  paid  for  in  cash  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I am  not  sure  whether  it  has  gone  into  these  estimates  or 
not.  My  impression  is,  it  is  a portion  of  the  estimate  now  before  the  gover- 
nor and  council.  I think  it  has  not  been  paid  for. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  You  say  you  don’t  think  Mr.  Munson  made  anything 
at  these  prices  ; do  you  mean  to  be  understood  here  that  you  don’t  think  fifty- 
five  cents  for  the  earth,  and  $2.25  for  the  rock,  and  $6  for  the  masonry,  is  a 
high  enough  price  to  pay  the  actual  expense  of  doing  that  work  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I don’t  think  it  is,  including  the  whole.  I put  it  all  together. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  What  was  the  price  of  labor  there;  mason’s 
labor  ? 

A.  I think  they  paid  from  three  to  four  dollars;  three  dollars  to  common 
masons,  and  four  dollars  for  their  cutters. 

Q.  You  didn’t  cut  the  culvert  masonry  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  not  on  the  culverts  : we  had  very  little  of  that,  any  way  — of 
those  small  culverts. 

Q.  Those  culverts  that  were  230  or  250  feet  long  were  all  arched  culverts  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  ' You  didn’t  say  what  was  the  price  of  arched  masonry ; was  that  the 
same  as  bridge  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  it  was  a little  more. 

Q*  How  much  was  that  ? 

A.  I think  it  was  $17  or  $18. 

Q.  Does  that  include  the  ring  stone  ? 

A.  All  it  did  include  was  just  the  ring  stone.  The  abutments  were  all 
bridge  masonry. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  difficulty  there  with  the  foundation  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  we  had  some ; our  bridges  are  pile  bridges. 

Q.  Was  that  extra  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ; that  we  put  in  ourselves. 

Q.  The  contractor  was  not  at  the  expense  of  preparing  the  foundations  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  foundations  where  he  began  his  work  below  water  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  ? 

A.  About  six  feet  for  the  two  heavy  bridges. 

Q.  Did  you  make  coffer-dams  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  we  dammed  it  with  the  earth,  and  pumped  out  the  water. 

Q.  The  company  did  that  ? 

A.  We  did  it  while  we  were  piling,  that  was  all.  He  did  it  while  he  was 
laying  masonry.  After  he  commenced  laying,  he  had  that  part  to  do. 

Q.  You  had  to  get  this  rough  coffer-dam  prepared,  as  I understand  you  ? 
A.  There  was  no  preparation  to  that;  it  was  merely  that,  in  excavating, 
we  took  a portion  of  the  earth  and  made  a dam. 

Q.  Did  the  water  come  in  ? 

A.  The  water  leached  through  some. 

Q.  Didn’t  it  come  in  up  to  the  level  of  the  water,  generally  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  kept  it  out  by  the  dam  ? 

A.  Kept  it  out  with  the  pump. 

Q.  Did  he  have  much  trouble  in  keeping  the  water  out  V 
A.  He  did.  The  freshets  overflowed  our  dam  three  times  after  he  got  at 
work  on  it. 

Q.  Was  he  at  that  expense  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  this  bridge  masonry  was  cut  stone  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; laid  in  cement. 

Q.  Were  the  piers  hollow  or  solid  ? 

A.  Solid,  all  through. 

Q.  How  thick  were  the  piers  ? 

A.  We  have  but  one  pier.  Our  abutments  are  about  twenty  feet  at  the 
bottom. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  $16  for  the  abutments,  and  the  whole  of  the  masonry,  all 
at  the  same  price  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; all  the  way  up. 

Q.  Twenty  feet  thick  at  the  bottom  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  was  the  cut-stone  in  thickness  ? Two  feet  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; it  would  run  more  than  that ; it  would  run  nigher  three  feet. 

Q.  Three  feet  of  the  cut-stone  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  lay  the  whole  twenty  feet  in  cement  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  everything. 

Q.  Grouted  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  backing  and  all  was  counted  at  $16  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  rough  stone  ? 

A.  It  all  came  from  the  same  quarry. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  place  ? 

A.  At  Putnam,  we  brought  them  twenty  miles  from  Douglas ; brought 
them  on  the  cars. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  distance  that  the  stone  for  the  bridge  masonry 
was  hauled  ? 

A.  I should  think  the  average  haul  of  the  whole  bridge  masonry  was 
about  eight  miles. 

Q.  You  are  sure  he  laid  the  whole  of  those  abutments  in  cement,  are  you  V 

A.  I am  pretty  sure  of  it ; I was  on  the  work  about  every  day. 

Q.  Do  these  estimates  you  made  include  land  damages  ? 

A.  I think  the  land  damages  are  about  all  settled  on  my  work. 

Q.  So  that  they  are  not  included  in  the  estimates  you  made  ? So  that 
whatever  there  is  would  be  an  addition  ; would  it,  or  would  it  not  ? 

A.  I have  not  included  it,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  any  other  portion  of  this  road  cost, 
per  mile  ? 

A.  I have  not. 

Testimony  of  Edward  S.  Philbrick. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  You  are  the  agent  of  the  State  for  the  examina- 
tion of  this  road  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  had  charge  of  the  examination  V 

A.  I was  commissioned  on  the  17th  of  July  last,  under  the  Act  that  was 
passed  by  the  last  legislature. 

Q.  I wish  you  would,  in  your  own  way,  give  the  Committee  your  knowl- 
edge of  this  work,  commeneing  at  any  point  you  please,  and  going  on  in 
your  own  way,  showing  what  it  is,  and  what  it  has  cost  ? 

A.  I have  been  over  the  work  about  once  a month  ever  since  I began,  the 
first  of  August,  all  the  way  from  here  to  Fishkill.  I have  walked  over  all 
the  heavy  work  every  trip  I took.  Such  portions  of  the  road  as  were  graded 
I could  sometimes  drive  over  a considerable  distance,  and  the  light  work  I 
could  drive  by.  But  nearly  all  the  heavy  work  I was  in  the  habit  of  walking, 
over,  and  going  on  to  the  masonry  when  it  was  in  progress.  I can  say,  with- 
out qualification,  that  the  masonry  is  as  good  as  any  masonry  in  the  country  ; 
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substantial  in  every  respect.  The  masonry  was  nearly  all  finished  on  Mr. 
Munson’s  work  before  I saw  it ; but  it  has  apparently  stood  all  the  tests  to 
which  it  has  been  put  by  freshets,  without  any  injury.  I have  seen  none  of 
his  masonry  in  progress  except  some  of  the  arched  culverts.  That  was  all 
satisfactory  ; indeed,  first-class  work  in  every  respect.  The  grading  has  been 
described  by  Mr.  Hancox  very  well  indeed.  The  greatest  portion  of  the 
earth  is  the  hardest  of  hard  pan.  I never  saw  anything  like  it  except  some 
part  of  the  Cheshire  Railroad  in  New  Hampshire ; and  I didn’t  see  any- 
thing there  so  hard  as  a part  of  this  work  in  Connecticut.  The  work  has  been 
pushed  with  great  vigor  at  every  point  where  there  was  any  chance  of  delay, 
not  only  by  Mr.  Munson,  but  by  Mr.  Dillon  also.  On  looking  over  the  price 
list  before  I saw  the  work,  I thought  they  were  paying  extravagant  prices, 
but  after  walking  over  the  work  once  or  twice,  and  seeing  how  it  was  pushed, 
I changed  my  mind.  I think  the  work  could  have  been  done,  if  they  had 
nursed  it,  allowed  a year  or  two  more  to  accomplish  it,  at  25  or  30  per  cent, 
less  cost  to  the  contractor  than  has  been  incurred  in  the  way  in  which  it  has 
been  done.  I have  seen  rock-cuttings  covered  all  over  with  men,  so  that 
they  were  in  each  other’s  way,  in  the  autumn,  when  they  were  working 
night  and  day.  The  drillers  worked  nights  ; and  the  whole  work  was  most 
thoroughly  stocked  with  machinery.  There  was  not  a point  where  a machine 
or  steam-engine  could  be  put  up  with  any  advantage,  but  what  it  has  been 
supplied  and  kept  in  order. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Did  Mr.  Munson  receive  any  extra  pay  for 
pushing  the  work,  that  you  know  of  ? 

A.  Not  that  I have  heard  of. 

Q.  $2.25  for  rock  was  the  whole  price  paid  ? 

A,  That  is  all  I have  ever  heard  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  absolutely  that  he  did  not  receive  more  than  that  ? 

A.  It  is  hard  to  swear  a negative.  I have  never  seen  any  intimation  of 
it  in  any  way.  I have  seen  his  receipted  bills  every  month,  which  were  the 
basis  of  my  reports  to  the  governor.  They  were  carried  out  at  the  contract 
prices. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  those  contracts  were  made  ; whether  proposals 
were  received  from  different  parties  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  This  contract  with  Mr.  Munson  was  nearly  completed  before 
I saw  the  work  at  all.  And  that  of  Mr.  Dillon  was  nearly  half  finished  be- 
fore I saw  it.  I knew  nothing  about  the  history  of  the  matter  until  last 
summer. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  average  price,  so  far  as  you  know,  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  of  rock-cuttings  ? 

A.  I have  had  very  little  to  do  with  it  for  the  last  two  or  three  years.  I 
think  there  is  a margin  for  profit  on  the  rock  prices.  I don’t  think  there  is 
any  on  Mr.  Munson’s  earth  prices.  I think,  as  Mr.  Hancox  said,  probably 
he  lost  money  on  his  earth.  There  is  a margin  of  profit  on  the  price  he  has 
for  the  rock  and  masonry  ; I think  there  is  a loss  on  his  earth-cuttings. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  you  think  he  has  lost  on  the  whole  work  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I think  he  may  have  got  out  whole.  Perhaps  there  may  be  a 
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margin  for  profit.  I have  not  the  means  of  knowing  so  well  as  Mr.  Hancox, 
but  my  judgment  is  merely  on  general  principles. 

Q.  Do  you  know  at  all  the  condition  of  Mr.  Munson’s  account  with  the 
company  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  as  an  engineer,  that  the  prices  paid  to  Mr.  Munson  for 
this  work  were  fair,  and  as  low  as  could  have  been  expected  ? 

A . I think  they  are  fair  prices,  considering  the  vigor  with  which  the  work 
has  been  pushed.  It  has  been  pushed  to  a degree  that  has  incurred  a great 
deal  of  expense  over  and  above  what  the  work  might  have  been  done  for,  if 
more  time  had  been  allowed.  I think,  under  the  circumstances,  they  are  not 
extravagant  rates,  taken  altogether. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  If  the  work  had  been  pushed  to  completion, 
would  you  have  regarded  it  as  a judicious  investment,  considering  the  interest 
and  expenses  that  were  running  against  the  property  ?'• 

A.  I think  it  would  have  been  still  more  judicious  to  have  put  their  track 
down,  and  had  it  running  to  Hartford  now.  I think  that  might  have  been 
done. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  think  it  would  take  to  put  it  down  now,  suppose  you 
had  the  means  to  do  it  ? ^ 

A.  If  you  had  not  stopped,  it  would  have  been  done  before  this  time ; but 
to  reorganize  it  might  take  two  or  three  months;  the  machinery  is  dis- 
mantled. 

Q.  (Ry  Mr.  Parker.)  You  are  equally  familiar  with  the  work  done  by 
Mr.  Dillon  ? 

A.  Well,  I have  been  over  the  whole  of  it  five  times  between  the  first  of 
August  and  the  time  they  stopped. 

Q.  The  prices  paid  there  were  exactly  the  same  as  on  the  eastern  division, 
I think  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  essentially  the  same. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  prices  were  fair  ? 

A.  I think  it  is  a better  bargain  for  Mr.  Dillon  than  for  Mr.  Munson.  His 
earth  is  not  so  hard ; his  rock  is  worse.  That  is,  his  earth  does  not  average 
so  hard,  taken  as  a whole.  He  has  some  that  is  hard  enough.  All  through 
the  State,  wherever  they  cut  deep,  they  strike  rock  and  hard  pan.  If  they 
happen  to  cut  into  a bank  where  they  can  run  along  with  light  work  for  a 
mile  or  two,  the  work  is  easy,  because  it  is  superficial ; but  wherever  they  cut 
deep,  they  find  a core  of  some  kind  through  all  those  hills. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  location,  as  an  engineering  work  ? Did  they 
do  the  best  they  could  have  done  with  the  country  ? 

A.  The  detail  of  the  location,  I think,  is  excellent : I have  never  looked 
through  the  other  valleys  to  see  what  might  have  been  done.  But  the  coun- 
try has  been  so  thoroughly  studied  by  engineers  for  the  last  fifteen  years, 
that  I suppose  they  took  the  best  general  route;  and  I think  all, the  detail 
of  the  work  of  location  has  been  well  done. 

Q.  You  have  made  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  finishing  the  whole  work,  and 
the  time  required,  haven’t  you  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  based  upon  tlie  estimates  of  Mr.  Jarrett  and  ]\Ir. 
Hancox,  however  ; I relied  upon  them  for  details. 

Q.  You  are  not  able  to  state  from  your  own  knowledge,  as  an  engineer, 
what  it  would  cost  to  finish  the  work  ? 

A.  I went  over  their  estimates  in  detail,  and  made  some  suggestions,  with 
which  they  complied.  My  judgment  was  based  upon  the  figures  which  they 
made.  I have  never  employed  a force  of  assistants  on  the  line  to  cross-section 
it,  and  get  at  the  detail  of  quantities.  I didn’t  think  it  was  necessary,  for 
they  had  them  all  in  their  office ; and  I had  every  reason  to  rely  upon  the 
figures  which  they  presented.  I have  sifted  down  the  basis  upon  which  they 
made  their  estimates,  and  made  some  suggestions,  and  I believe  they  com- 
plied with  those  suggestions.  The  figures  they  give  are  essentially  those  I 
should  give  now. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  it  would  take  about  $350,000  to  finish  these  26 
miles  ? 

A.  I took  their  estimates  in  detail  and  went  over  the  road  with  them, 
taking  every  cutting  and  filling.  They  would  say,  “ So  much  is  lacking  here, 
so  much  is  lacking  there ; ” and  according  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  I 
thought  they  had  allowed  a fair  quantity  always. 

Q.  You  reckoned  upon  the  prices  allowed  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  supposing  it  had  been  carried  out  under  the  contract. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  you  could  let  the  work  for  any  less  sum  than  was  paid 
to  the  old  contractors  ? 

A.  I doubt  whether  it  could  be  done,  sir. 

Q.  You  think,  if  you  were  going  to  let  that  work  to-day,  you  would  have 
'to  pay  $2.25  a yard  for  rock  ? 

A.  Mr.  Munson’s  rock  is  about  all  done.  The  very  little  that  is  left  is  the 
bottoming  of  the  cuttings.  You  know  verywell  what  that  is ; it  could  not 
be  done  for  less  than  three  or  four  dollars,  some  of  it. 

Q.  You  said  that  it  would  take  two  or  three  months  to  finish  that  portion 
of  the  work  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  estimate  of  time  for  the  completion  of  the  other 
division  ? 

A.  That  will  take,  I should  think,  eight  months. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  cost  in  money  ? 

A.  To  finish  it  under  Mr.  Dillon’s  contract,  there  would  be  some  $1,300,- 
000  of  work,  besides  the  track. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  How  much  would  that  be  ? 

A.  Seventy-six  miles  of  track  would  cost  certainly,  at  present  prices,  I 
should  think,  $11,000  a mile. 

Q.  That  would  be  about  $800,000  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I have  always  called  it,  with  the  turn-outs,  a million  of 
dollars.  I don’t  know  as  you  understood  me  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  the 
work,  if  relet  now.  I think,  if  the  work  was  to  be  relet  from  the  beginning, 
you  could  get  better  prices  ; because  the  price  of  labor  and  the  cost  of  living 
are  less  now  than  when  the  work  was  commenced ; but  they  have  done  the 
best  of  it ; they  have  done  the  short-haul.  Then  finishing  up  and  dressing  up 
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work  are  always  more  expensive  than  doing  the  first  half — working  to 
certain  lines,  sloping  the  cuttings,  &c. 

Q.  That  estimate  of  $1,300,000  included  the  work  at  Fishkill  for  the 
wharf? 

A.  A moderate  amount ; nothing  very  elaborate.  As  business  increased, 
they  would  want  to  increase  their  facilities  there.  It  don’t  include  any  ferry 
expenses. 

Q.  Did  it  include  the  $100,000  that  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Jarrett  ? 

A.  Yes;  the  work  he  contemplated  to  do  I included  in  that  estimate. 
In  fact,  I relied  upon  him  for  all  details  and  figures. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Dillon  ? 

A.  Wherever  he  cut  deep,  wherever  the  work  is  heavy,  it  is  hard  and 
wet.  His  light  work  is  of  a fair  quality. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kittredge.)  Have  you  made  an  estimate  of  what  the  76 
miles  are  going  to  cost  completed,  per  mile  ? 

A . I can  tell  you  what  the  total  cost  will  be.  You  can  divide  it  by  the 
number  of  miles.  Mr.  Dillon’s  work  amounts  to  about  three  millions  of  dol- 
lars, up  to  to-day. 

Q.  That  does  not  include  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  Mr.  Dillon’s  work  calls  for  about  three  millions  up  to  to-day. 

Q.  How  many  miles  does  that  include  ? 

A.  Sixty-three  miles.  It  will  take  $1,300,000  to  finish  it.  There  is 
$4,300,000  for  63  miles  ; then  $11,000  more  a mile  for  iron. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Do  you  know  about  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia 
road  particularly  ? 

A.  I have  been  over  that  portion  of  it  which  they  are  running  over,  from 
Hopewell  to  Fishkill,  13  miles, 

Q.  You  have  never  been  over  the  rest  of  the  road  ? 

A.  No,  sir ; I have  never  seen  the  northern  part  of  it. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  of  that  work  ? what  they  are  building  and  what 
they  have  built  ? Is  it  first-class  work  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  it  is  not  finished  up  to  the  standard  of  the  rest  of  the  Hartford 
and  Erie.  It  is  poorly  located  in  detail,  poorly  located  in  many  ways,  in 
detail|and  in  general.  It  looks  like  cheap  contractor’s  work. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  its  grades  and  curves  ? 

A.  There  are  some  pretty  sharp  curves.  I don’t  know  the  figures ; but 
they  are  nothing  very  serious,  because  it  does  not  go  through  a rough  country, 
as  far  as  they  are  running  over  it.  The  13  miles  I am  speaking  of ; I don’t 
know  anything  about  the  rest  of  it.  I have  never  seen  it. 

Q.  Who  could  give  us  information  about  the  northern  part  of  it  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  of  any  other  parties  except  those  connected  with  the 
Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad.  They  are  familiar  with  it. 

Q.  The  whole  of  that  road  is  leased  by  the  Hartford  and  Erie  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  road  in  operation  now,  the  whole  length — the  40  miles  that  are 
finished  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  exactly.  They  are  running  to  some  point  north  of 
Hopewell — the  junction. 
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Q.  You  don’t  know  anything  of  the  probable  extensions  of  that  road  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  It  has  a prospective  connection  with  Hartford,  through  the 
Connecticut  Western. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kittredge.)  Do  you  know  what  that  cost  per  mile  ? — 
what  the  lease  is  based  on  ? 

A.  I have  forgotten  what  the  rental  is,  sir. 

Mr.  Graves.  You  will  find' the  lease  in  the  last  report  to  the  legislature, 
in  the  Railroad  Returns. 

Mr.  Allen.  How  much  is  the  rent  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I think  it  is  $200,000  when  completed — 58  miles  of  road. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  You  don’t  know  whether  they  are  continuing 
the  work  upon  that,  road  or  not  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I never  took  any  notice  of  it  at  all.  It  did  not  come  under 
my  inspection. 

Q.  Who  is  the  engineer  of  that  road  ? 

A.  Mr.  Barnes. 

Q.  (By  Mr..  Morton.)  When  this  $2,600,000  shall  have  been  paid  to 
complete  the  whole  road,  what  additional  expenditure  will  be  required  to 
furnish  suitable  stations  ? 

A.  Well,  that  contemplated  such  stations  as  would  be  immediately  neces- 
sary for  that  work. 

Q.  That  includes  stations  ? 

A.  Such  stations  as  would  be  called  for  in  the  beginning.  Of  course, 
stations  would  have  to  be  developed  as  business  required.  But  that  would 
provide  such  temporary  shelter  as  would  be  necessary  to  begin  with. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  necessary 
work  in  Boston  ? 

A.  Well,  I have  never  made  any,  because  I think  they  are  ready,  with  a 
very  slight  expenditure,  to  commence  freighting  at  Boston.  I have  never 
made  any,  because  I have  never  had  any  line  to  estimate  up  to. 

Q.  You  think  the  road  could  go  into  operation  to-day  without  any  further 
accommodations  in  Boston  ? 

A.  Oh,  no ; they  would  want  sheds  for  sheltering  their  freight.  I pre- 
sume they  would  want  some  shelter  there.  There  is  work  on  the  flats — a sea- 
wall to  be  built.  That  is  not  immediately  necessary  for  the  bringing  of 
freight. 

Q.  You  could  go  to  work  now  ? 

A.  We  could  go  to  work  now.  We  could  not  bring  freight  alongside 
vessels  at  deep  water. 

Q.  Is  not  that  really  essential  ? 

A.  No,  sir ; I don’t  think  it  is  essential ; I think  they  could  do  freighting 
business  immediately,  if  they  were  running. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  your  estimates  are  to  do  all  necessary  work 
there  for  a practical  commencement  of  operations  ? 

A.  It  would  not  supply  the  equipment,  but  the  fixed  plant,  that  would  be 
sufficient  for  a commencement. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  estimate  for  equipment  ? 

A.  I think  that  would  take  a million  and  a half  more. 
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Q.  How  many  locomotives  did  you  reckon  on,  or  have  you  got  the  esti- 
mate in  detail  ? 

A.  I have  no]  estimate  in  detail,  except  Gen.  Stark’s.  Gen.  Stark  was 
looking  into  that  subject,  and  I was  called  upon  to  talk  the  matter  over  with 
liim,  and  I think  his  estimate  is  a fair  one  for  those  things.  I did  not  make 
an  independent  one. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  characteristics  of  the  line,  when  completed,  as  to 
grades  and  curves,  beginning  at  the  eastern  end  ? 

A.  Beginning  here,  between  here  and  the  Connecticut  line,  the  alignment 
is  excellent ; very  much  better  than  it  is  from  here  to  Worcester. 

Q.  What  are  the  highest  grades  up  to  the  Connecticut  line  ? 

A.  Between  Boston  and  Putnam,  there  is  5^®^  miles,  between  50  and  55 
feet  to  the  mile,  ascending.  There  is  a descending  grade  of  the  same  class 
miles  from  Boston  to  Putnam.  Perhaps  I had  better  make  out  a tabular 
statement  of  these  things. 

Q.  I think  that  would  be  well,  and  then  if  you  will  make  an  analysis  of 
this  line,  as  compared  with  what  you  know  of  the  other  great  lines, — the 
Hoosac  line,  and  the  Western, — it  would  be  of  service. 

A.  I have  been  trying  for  some  months  to  get  at  the  details  of  the  West- 
ern road,  but  they  have  lost  their  profile.  I cannot  get  it  at  Springfield.  I 
can  analyze  the  grades  here,  and  give  a complete  statement  from  here  to 
Fishkill.  In  round  numbers,  the  whole  rise  and  fall  is  7,700  feet  from  here 
to  Fishkill — 3,850  feet  each  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Do  you  know  what  it  is  between  here  and  Albany  ? 

A.  The  total  rise  and  fall  is  5,600  feet, — 2,800  feet  up,  and  2,800  feet 
down.  The  highest  summit  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  is  double  the  height 
above  tide-water  of  the  highest  summit  on  the  Hartford  and  Erie,  but  the 
Hartford  and  Erie  unfortunately  have  ten  summits.  The  essential  difference 
between  them  consists  in  this  : that  the  Hartford  and  Erie  crosses  the  streams 
of  Connecticut  near  tide-water,  where  the  depressions  are  great,  whereas  the 
Boston  and  Albany  runs  across  the  high  table  lands  near  the  head  waters  of 
the  Housatonic  and  the  Croton.  The  Quinnebaug  and  the  Nachaug  are  not 
heard  of  in  Massachusetts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  Have  you  formed  any  judgment  as  to  the  pros- 
pects for  business  which  this  road  has  opening  to  it  ? 

A.  I have  my  opinion.  I am  not  a commercial  man.  I think  there  is  a 
prospect  of  a large  commercial  business  through  Connecticut,  between  Fish- 
kill and  the  manufacturing  towns  in  Connecticut. 

Q.  A large  local  business  in  Connecticut,  not  in  Rhode  Island  or  Massa- 
chusetts ? 

A.  The  Massachusetts  business  is  now  being  developed.  They  have  a 
healthy  business  growing  up  between  here  and  Rhode  Island,  which  they 
have  been  nursing  for  the  last  few  years  with  considerable  success. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  about  the  through  business  ? 

A.  The  through  business  I have  no  great  confidence  in,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Why  ? 

A.  Well,  from  the  fact,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  is  a thousand  feet 
more  dead  lifts  than  there  is  on  the  Albany  line  to  get  between  the  two  ter- 
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mini,  and  because  the  through  business  must  consist  chiefly  of  Western 
freight,  and  I do  not  see  how  it  would  be  good  economy  to  take  W estern 
freight  within  fifty  or  sixty  miles  of  New  York,  and  send  it  to  Boston,  for 
any  purpose  except  for  consumption  here  in  New  England ; and  for  the  New 
England  consumption,  they  will  have  to  compete  with  other  carriers,  of 
course. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  How  about  coal  ? 

A.  I am  not  satisfied  that  they  can  bring  coal  to  Boston  to  advantage. 
They  can  bring  bring  coal  to  the  Connecticut  manufacturing  towns,  no  doubt. 

Q.  How  far  does  the  Boston  and  Albany  road  bring  coal  ? 

A . They  bring  it  from  both  ends  ; I don’t  know  exactly  how  far.  I sup- 
pose they  supply  the  whole  line,  so  far  as  the  demand  goes,  from  both  ends 
and  the  middle  — domestic  coal.  Worcester  is  supplied  by  the  way  of  Prov- 
idence, however.  From  Boston,  they  supply  only  perhaps  25  or  30  miles. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  Does  Worcester  get  more  from  Norwich  or  from 
Providence  ? 

A.  I cannot  say.  I know  a large  amount  goes  from  Providence ; I don’t 
know  how  much  goes  from  Norwich. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  Local  business  is  better  business  than  through 
freight  ? 

A.  It  is  more  profitable,  because  nobody  can  get  it  away  from  you. 

Q.  Considering  that  the  through  freight  will  not  be  a large  business,  and 
that  there  is  a fair  local  business,  do  you  think  the  road  will  be  a paying  one 
or  not  ? 

A.  That  is  a question  of  time,  sir.  I have  no  doubt  it  will  pay  something 
more  than  working  expenses  as  soon  as  it  is  fairly  under  way  the  first  year  ; 
but  how  large  a capital  it  will  pay  interest  on  is  a question  of  the  development 
of  the  business. 

Q.  How  much  more  ? Will  it  pay  enough  more  to  pay  the  interest  on 
what  is  necessary  to  be  put  into  the  road  now  to  complete  it  ? 

A.  Some  four  or  five  millions.  I should  not  be  very  sanguine  about  that 
the  first  year.  I am  aware  that  my  opinion  on  this  subject  is  very  different 
from  the  report  of  Gen.  Stark ; but  it  seemed  to  me  he  overlooked  the  fact 
that  the  large  manufacturing  towns  through  which  this  road  runs  in  Connect- 
icut are  already  supplied  with  roads  direct  to  their  best  market,  down  hill, 
without  any  ridges  to  go  over. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Have  you  given  particular  attention  to  this 
question  V 

A.  Well,  the  operation  of  railroads  is  not  my  specialty.  I have  been 
engaged  in  their  construction  and  keeping  them  in  repair  for  over  20  years ; 
but  I have  never  had  charge  of  the  running  department  of  a railroad. 

Q.  You  were  connected  with  the  Worcester  road  some  years,  I remember  ? 

A.  With  their  repair  department  only. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  subject  generally?  Do  you  feel  competent 
to  answer  such  questions  as  have  been  put  to  you  in  relation  to  the  traffic  ? 

A.  I do  not  consider  myself  an  expert  on  these  subjects,  because  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  them  merely  from  having  been  a proprietor  in 
railway  stocks,  and  feeling  a general  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  You  have  spoken  of  the  immediate  prospects  of 
the  road,  — what  it  might  be  expected  to  do  within  a year — do  a little  better 
than  pay  its  expenses  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  The  business  would  develop.  If  properly  taken  care  of, 
properly  nursed,  there  would  be  a local  business  continually  growing  upon  it, 
which  is  of  much  more  value  than  through  business. 

Q.  Should  you  predict  that  the  road  would  become  what  you  would  call 
a prosperous  road  ? 

A . That  depends  upon  how  much  interest  money  it  has  to  pay  for  the 
next  twenty  years.  I am  not  confident  of  its  being  able  to  pay  the  interest  on 
forty  millions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Ever  ? 

A . Oh,  within  the  next  twenty  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  Upon  what  amount  do  you  think  it  will  pay 
interest,  say  in  ten  years  from  now  ? 

A.  Well,  I have  never  fully  made  up  my  mind,  sir.  It  is  a question  I am 
hardly  competent  to  answer,  I think,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kittredge.)  You  are  acquainted  with  those  manufacturing 
villages  along  through  Connecticut.  Where  is  their  natural  market  — Bos- 
ton or  New  York  ? 

A.  Well,  I think  their  market  is  in  New  York,  except  for  some  of  the 
hats  that  are  made  in  Danbury,  and  a certain  amount  of  edge-tools  and  such 
things  that  come  from  Boston.  But  I think  New  York  is  their  principal 
market. 

Q.  You  said  they  had  railroad  facilities  to  New  York  ? 

A.  All  those  towns  that  enjoy  water-power  have  railroad  facilities  down 
the  valleys  to  the  Sound,  thence  to  New  York  City. 

Q.  That  is  their  natural  outlet  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  enjoyed  that  for  some  time.  Indeed,  they  would 
never  have  been  what  they  are  but  for  those  facilities.  Those  railroads  have 
built  up  those  towns — developed  them. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  any  other  section  of  this  road  has 
cost  per  mile  besides  what  has  been  given  here  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  The  part  between  Willimantic  and  Waterbury,  I have  no 
means  of  knowing  anything  about  the  cost. 

Q.  Nor  of  the  sections  between  Boston  and  Mechanlcsville  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Between  Providence  and  Willimantic  ? 

A.  I have  never  seen  that  portion  between  Providence  and  Willimantic. 
I have  never  been  over  it,  and  don’t  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  general  estimate  of  what  the  whole  line  would 
cost  per  mile,  completed  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  The  heavy  work  is  mostly  limited,  however,  to  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  The  Massachusetts  work  is  generally  very  much  cheaper — 
lighter.  There  is  some  heavy  work  on  the  line  between  Willimantic  and 
Hartford,  but  not  nearly  so  much  of  it  as  there  is  in  the  portions  that  Mr. 
Munson  and  Mr.  Dillon  are  grading.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  great  diffi- 
culty at  those  points,  the  road  would  have  been  built  long  ago. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Do  you  remember  what  the  heaviest  grade  on  this 
line  is,  coming  east  from  Fishkill  ? 

A.  There  are  two  miles  from  sixty  to  sixty-four  feet  to  the  mile. 

Q.  Whereabouts  ? 

A.  One  and  two-tenths  between  Waterbury  and  Hartford,  and  eight- 
tenths  between  Hartford  and  Willimantic.  I have  never  run  a level  over 
those.  I take  the  figures  from  Mr.  Nott’s  report,  superintendent  of  the 
Hartford  and  Fishkill  road. 

Q.  Take  the  next  heavier  grades.  How  often  do  they  occur — what  you 
would  call  heavy  grades  on  the  line — in  how  many  different  places  ? 

A.  They  are  pretty  generally  distributed  over  the  whole  line  beyond 
Massachusetts. 

Q.  So  that  it  would  not  be  possible  at  particular  points  to  put  on  an  extra 
engine  to  help  a heavy  train  along  ? 

A.  Not  with  much  economy.  Of  course  an  extra  engine  could  be  put  on 
in  any  valley  to  help  the  train  up  the  next  hill,  but  then  it  would  have  to  run 
about  as  far  to  get  home  again  as  it  would  to  run  through. 

Q.  I understand  that  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  they  sometimes  put  on 
an  extra  engine  at  one  place  to  help  the  train  along.  Do  you  know  how 
that  is  ? 

A.  They  keep  extra  power  at  Chester  Factories  all  the  time,  (they  have 
an  engine  depot  there,)  to  help  the  trains  up  the  hill,  eighty-three  feet  grade. 
And  when  they  get  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  they  run  back  again. 

Q.  I want  to  know  whether  this  road  furnishes  any  particular  field  for 
such  help  as  that  ? 

A.  There  is  no  such  heavy  grade  as  that  at  any  one  point,  but  their  heavy 
grades,  as  I said,  are  distributed  very  generally  throughout  the  whole  line. 
The  total  rise  and  fall  is  much  greater. 

Q,  Do  you  remember  what  is  the  heaviest  grade  going  west  ? 

A.  Seventy  feet  to  the  mile. 

Q.  How  much  is  there  of  that  ? 

A.  Four  miles  and  seven-tenths. 

Q.  Where  ? 

A.  Between  Waterbury  and  Hopewell. 

Q.  I understood  you  this  afternoon  in  talking  with  me  about  your  esti- 
mate of  the  sum  required  to  complete  this  road  and  put  it  in  order  to  do  busi- 
ness, to  put  it  at  a somewhat  higher  figure  than  you  have  put  it  this  evening. 
Do  you  remember  about  that  ? 

A.  I included  equipment.  I think  I called  it  $4,300,000. 

Q.  I understood  you  this  afternoon  to  put  it  at  four  and  a half  or  five 
millions  ? 

A.  Well,  the  amount  of  depot  accommodations  would  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  business  developed  in  the  first  few  months.  It  might  be  necessary 
to  spend  five  millions  if  the  business  calls  for  it,  as  we  hope  it  will.  That 
amount  of  expenditure  would  very  readily  be  made  up,  because  the  occasion 
that  called  for  it  would  be  such  as  we  all  hope  for. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  $1,300,000  would  include  what  is  necessary  to 
be  done  at  Fishkill,  and  in  the  vicinity  there,  to  make  a through  connection  ? 
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A.  No,  sir  ; it  would  not  include  the  ferry. 

Q.  How  much  should  you  want  to  allow  for  a ferry  ? 

A.  I have  never  had  any  experience  in  ferries.  There  are  plenty  of  facts 
with  regards  to  these  things.  No  allowance  has  been  made  for  a ferry. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  would  not  want  to  make  any  other  allowance  for 
anything  to  be  done  at  Fishkill  to  enable  you  to  do  business  ? 

A.  Not  to  begin  with.  They  would  want  to  finish  up  the  docks  that  have 
been  commenced  there. 

Q.  That  you  have  included  in  the  sum  you  have  given  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  If  business  promised  much,  they  would  have  to  spend  more. 

Q.  You  say  $350,000  on  Mr.  Munson’s  division  would  cover  that  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  the  vicinity  of  a million  to  put  down  the  iron  superstructure  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  make  about  $4,150,000  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  item  you  think  of  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I allowed  some  expenditure  in  Boston  and  Fishkill,  for  tem- 
porary accommodations  for  freight. 

Q.  Additional  to  that  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  ? 

A.  I never  went  into  it  in  detail;  I put  it  at  $200,000  more;  enough  to 
bring  it  up  to  $4,500,000  or  more.  These  figures  are  made  in  a vague  way, 
because  there  was  no  reliable  data  to  go  upon.  We  have  got  to  feel  our  way 
along,  to  see  how  much  is  necessary  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  have  had  the  allowance  of  the  bills  that  have  been  incurred  in 
doing  this  work  under  the  law  of  1869,  have  you  not  ? 

A.  So  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  not  between  the  company  and  the 
contractors. 

Q.  But  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  you  have  looked  over  the  bills  in 
order  to  make  the  certificate  to  the  State  of  the  amount  that  has  gone  into  the 
work  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I want  to  know  whether  bills  have  been  presented  to  you  showing  that 
money  has  been  spent,  which  you  refused  to  allow  as  unsuitable — such  as  the 
State  was  not  bound  to  allow  for  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What? 

A.  There  are  some  bills  that  I did  not  put  into  my  list  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  for  the  right  of  way.  They  spent  a large  amount  for  settling  up 
old  claims  for  right  of  way. 

Q.  What  were  those  ? How  much  ? 

A.  I call  it  right  of  way,  paying  for  the  deed  of  the  Dutchess  and  Colum- 
bia R R.  That  was  $100,000  in  one  item. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A.  It  was  partly  paid  before  last  July.  I have  forgotten  the  date.  I 
think  it  was  partly  paid  about  the  first  of  May. 
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Q.  Was  that  bill  presented  to  you  ? 

A.  It  was  presented  to  me  as  a possible  basis  for  a claim  on  the  State. 

Q.  You  disallowed  that  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  ground  of  your  disallowing  that  ? 

A.  On  the  ground  of  its  being  for  the  right  of  way.  There  was  another 
large  sum,  |100,000,  for  the  right  of  way,  scattered  all  along  the  line ; for 
settling  up  claims  for  right  of  way,  amounting  to  over  $100,000,  I should 
think,  in  addition.  That  I considered  as  paying  up  an  old  debt  which  was  not 
covered  by  the  meaning  of  the  law.  The  law  seemed  to  me  to  be  based  upon 
the  statement  that  they  had  a clean  franchise  from  here  to  Fishkill.  If  they 
were  in  debt  for  it,  1 didn’t  think  that  made  a portion  of  the  money  to  be 
taken  as  a basis  for  the  State  loan. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  more  nearly  what  amount  there  was  that  you  disal- 
lowed on  that  ground  ? 

A.  No ; after  the  first  batch  of  bills  was  presented,  I did  not  hear  from 
them  again  for  that  reason. 

Q.  They  did  not  present  any  more  of  that  sort  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ; but  I know  they  have  been  paying  it  all  along. 

Q,  Any  other  sums  presented  to  you  which  you  did  not  allow  ? 

A.  There  was  considerable  money  spent  on  the  lower  end  of  the  Dutchess 
and  Columbia  R.  R.,  which  I did  not  allow  ; spent  by  Mr.  Barnes. 

Q.  How  much  was  spent  there  ? 

A.  They  presented  bills  amounting  to  some  $30,000.  I don’t  know  how 
much  more  since. 

Q.  Why  didn’t  you  allow  that  ? 

A.  I didn’t  think  the  location  a good  one ; I didn’t  see  any  gain  in  the 
expenditure  to  the  company. 

Q.  Won’t  you  explain  a little,  so  that  we  can  understand  why  not? 

A.  It  was  another  access  to  the  water ; a very  awkward  and  a very  expen- 
sive one,  and  one  that  will  rot  away  in  a few  years.  They  built  a high  trestle 
work  across  the  bay,  upon  spruce  piles,  sticking  up  above  fresh  water. 

Q.  Another  access  to  the  water  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; they  have  graded  an  extra  road.  The  line  of  the  Hartford 
& Erie  road  runs  down  to  tide-water,  crossing  the  Hudson  River  R.  R.  some 
little  distance  north  of  this  lower  crossing. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  making  this  new  one  ? 

A.  It  was  part  of  the  Dutchess  & Columbia  R.  R.  I understood  that  they 
were  bound  to  carry  out  the  contracts  the  Dutchess  & Columbia  road  had 
made,  as  part  of  the  negotiation  with  them  in  taking  a lease  of  their  road. 

Q.  In  addition  to  the  $200,000  a year,  the  Hartford  & Erie  was  bound  to 
finish  that  road  ? 

A.  I understood  it  so.  I understood  they  were  to  pay  for  finishing  it,  and 
have  the  use  of  it  when  finished. 

Q.  Had  they  got  to  pay  for  finishing  the  whole  line  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  the  north  end,  but  this  particular  end,  the  access  to  the 
water. 
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Q.  What  should  you  think  would  be  the  entire  expense  of  finishing  it  ? 

A.  I don’t  know,  sir.  I never  went  into  their  plans. 

Q.  But  you  refused  to  allow  the  bills  at  that  end  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I never  saw  any  more  than  $30,000  of  bills  at  that  point. 

Q Have  you  any  idea  how  many  more  bills  they  had  there,  which  they 
did  not  present  to  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  bills  which  they  have  presented  to  you  for  allow- 
ance that  you  did  not  allow  ? 

A . The  bill  for  filling  the  South  Boston  flats  I did  not  allow  in  its  total 
figures. 

Q.  Why? 

A.  I thought  it  was  over-estimated. 

Q.  ,How  much  ? 

A.  I cut  it  down  one-third. 

Q.  How  did  that  happen  ? 

A.  It  was  a matter  of  judgment.  It  did  not  appear  to  me  that  the  work 
that  had  been  done  was  worth  as  much  as  $100,000. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  cut  it  down  to  ? 

A.  I cut  it  down  to  $70,000.  It  was  $107,000.  That  bill  has  not  been 
passed  by  the  governor  and  council. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Do  you  know  whether  these  bills  for  the  right  of 
way  have  been  paid,  or  whether  they  are  now  liens  upon  the  road  ? 

A.  Well,  I saw  a large  number  of  receipts. 

Q.  $200,000,  I think  you  named  ? 

A.  I saw  one  receipt  for  $100,000  for  the  Dutchess  & Columbia  road  — a 
deed  which  had  been  recorded,  which  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  $100,000. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  company  owes  much  for  right  of  way  ? 

A . I think  not.  I have  heard  nothing  of  the  kind  on  the  line.  I think 
they  have  paid  very  promptly  as  fast  as  they  have  occupied  the  ground. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  lawsuits  pending  ? 

A.  I have  not  heard  of  any.  I have  seen  no  symptoms  of  local  debts 
anywhere,  either  by  the  contractors  or  the  company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Did  that  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  you  spoke 
of  as  spent  along  the  line  include  the  line  to  Boston  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  on  the  line  to  Boston  when  the  bills  were  presented  to 
you  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ; they  never  presented  the  bills  to  me. 

Q.  Taking  it  on  the  whole,  which  road  do  you  think  can  be  operated  the 
cheapest,  the  Boston  & Albany  or  the  Boston,  Hartford  & Erie,  for  through 
freight  ? 

A.  I should  think  the  Boston  & Albany  might. 

Q.  How  much  V 

A.  I have  never  formed  any  definite  opinion  as  to  how  much.  My  opinion 
is  on  general  principles,  that  they  have  got  a thousand  feet  less  to  lift  their 
freight  over. 
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Q.  You  have  made  experiments,  I suppose,  to  know  in  regard  to  how 
much  the  pulling  force  is  increased  by  the  increase  of  grade  ? You  know 
about  that,  I suppose,  as  well  as  anybody  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  that  has  been  a part  of  my  business,  to  ascertain  the  etfects 
of  gradients. 

Q.  You  say  7,700  feet  is  the  rise  and  fall  between  Boston  and  Fishkill  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; that  is  on  223  miles. 

Q.  That  would  make  34^  feet  to  the  mile  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; I think  that  is  about  the  average  grade. 

Q.  Now,  from  here  to  Albany,  200  miles,  it  is  5,600  feet,  an  average  of  28 
feet  to  the  mile.  Then  the  total  rise  and  fall,  on  the  average,  on  the  Hart- 
ford & Erie  road  is  6^  feet  per  mile  greater  than  on  the  Boston  & Albany  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  difference  would  that  make  in  the  motive-power  required  ? 

A.  Well,  the  motive-power  to  haul  a train  up  a gradient  of  20  feet  to  the 
mile  is  double  what  it  is  upon  a level,  at  the  ordinary  speed  of  a freight  train. 
The  resistance  encountered  from  gravity  is  a very  definite  element  in  the 
operating  of  railroads ; but  the  resistance  encountered  from  friction  is  very 
variable  and  very  difficult  to  estimate ; it  varies  much  more  than  with  the 
speed.  Resistance  from  gravity  varies  directly  with  the  speed ; the  resist- 
ance from  friction  varies  with  the  square  of  the  speed.  The  variable  resistance 
is  due  to  all  sorts  of  conditions,  which  cannot  be  ciphered  out  with  any  certainty. 

Q.  I suppose  that  you  cannot  instruct  the  Committee  on  that  point ; but  I 
should  like,  for  the  sake  of  people  generally,  if  you  could  give  us  a little 
better  idea  of  what  would  be  the  increased  power  required  to  haul  freight 
trains  over  the  Boston,  Hartford  & Erie  road  above  what  would  be  required 
on  the  Boston  & Albany. 

A.  I cannot  give  any  more  definite  answer  than  I have  without  devoting 
considerable  time  to  an  analysis  of  the  thing,  and  then  I might  come  no  nearer 
than  a rough  guess ; because  the  subject  is  not  capable  of  a very  clear  analysis, 
the  conditions  are  so  variable. 

Q.  (By  Mr:  Dana.)  When  you  speak  of  the  friction  that  you  under- 
take to  calculate,  you  mean  the  friction  on  the  base,  and  the  friction  caused 
by  the  curves  ? 

A.  All  kinds  of  friction. 

Q.  To  ascertain  the  friction  due  to  the  curves,  you  must  measure  all  the 
curves  between  here  and  Albany  ? 

A.  Of  course.  They  vary  from  a great  variety  of  other  causes  — with  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

Q.  (By  Mf.  Parker.)  Have  you  taken  into  account  the  position  of  the 
grades,  or  have  you  not  ? 

A.  Their  gradients  average,  I should  think,  about  ten  miles  in  length; 
that  is,  from  the  bottoms  of  the  depressions  to  the  tops  of  the  summits,  the 
marked  summits  and  depressions : of  course,  there  are  varieties  of  minor 
undulations. 

Q.  You  need  not  work  with  surplus  power  ? 

A.  Generally,  you  could  arrange  your  motive-power  so  that  you  could 
always  work  with  your  mechanism. 
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Q.  You  would  not  undertake  to  run  through  the  whole  223  miles  with 
one  locomotive  and  gauge  the  locomotive  to  the  maximum  grade,  but  use 
certain  locomotives  at  points  where  the  locomotives  should  suit  the  grades  ? 

A.  Well,  a locomotive  would  go  a good  ways  further  than  up  a hill.  The 
ordinary  work  is  from  60  to  80  miles  a day ; and  running  from  Fishkill  this 
way  there  would  be  a surplus  of  power  in  running  down. 

Q.  Of  course,  there  is  always  a surplus  of  power  in  running  down,  but 
you  would  not  necessarily  have  to  gauge  the  power  of  your  engine  to  the 
maximum  grade ; that  is  what  I mean.  If  the  exceptional  grade  should  be 
at  the  other  end  of  the  road,  you  would  not  gauge  your  engine  for  that  excep- 
tional grade,  where  your  usual  grade  might  be  forty  or  fifty  feet  to  the  mile  ; 
so  the  fact  that  there  is  a larger  grade  upon  this  road  than  upon  the  Western 
road  does  not  prove  that  you  have  got  to  make  your  engines  necessarily 
heavier  to  do  the  same  work  on  that  road  than  on  the  Western  road  ? 

A,  I think  there  is  one  thing  in  which  the  Western  road  has  the  advan-f 
tage,  in  having  its  ascending  planes  for  a considerable  distance  continuously, 
while  the  Hartford  and  Erie  is  cut  up  into  about  ten  or  fifteen  mile  sections 
of  alternate  rising  and  falling,  the  maximum  grade  occurring  on  nearly  all 
these  summits  coming  east.  There  is  no  one  ascending  grade  long  enough  to 
be  a day’s  work  for  an  engine,  while  on  the  Albany  road  there  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  I wish  to  understand  this  question  of  land  dam- 
ages. You  say  you  declined  to  allow  this  corporation  for  any  expense  for 
land  for  its  road-bed.  Did  you  not  do  that  under  the  construction  which 
the  governor  and  council  had  put  upon  the  law,  and  not  upon  your  own  ? 

A.  I agreed  with  them  in  the  construction  which  they  put  upon  the  law. 

Q.  Did  they  not  put  the  construction  upon  it  before  you  did,  that  the 
road-bed  was  not  a part  of  the  construction  of  the  road,  and  therefore  we 
have  never  received  any  allowance  from  the  State  for  land  purchased  for  the 
road-bed  or  depot  purposes  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  the  construction  was  put  upon  the  law  before  I had  anything 
to  do  with  it.  It  was  not  a new  idea  with  me. 

Q.  Then  you  merely  followed  the  views  of  the  governor  and  council,  that 
the  money  which  we  should  lay  out  for  depots  and  road-bed  was  not  to  be 
allowed  as  any  part  of  the  construction  of  the  road,  and  so  you  acted  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  take  this  matter  of  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia  road,  is  that  a fair 
map  of  the  country  there  ? That  is  the  Fishkill  terminus,  and  that  line  there 
represents  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia  road  where  it  comes  down  and  strikes 
the  Hudson  Biver  Railroad  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  our  regular  track,  which  comes  down  on  our  property  there, 
does  it  not  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  from  there  to  here,  where  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia  sweeps 
down,  is  a mile  or  a mile  and  a half,  is  it  not  ? 

A.  I believe  it  is. 

Q.  Now,  if  we  wanted  to  bring  this  property  of  the  Dutchess  and  Colum- 
bia down  on  to  our  property,  must  we  not  have  got  across  this  water  just 
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precisely  as  we  have  done,  and  thus  form  a connection  by  which  a train 
could  sweep  down  one  way  and  sweep  out  the  other,  across  our  property  ? 

A.  I never  could  see  any  advantage  in  that  operation  ; I think  the  Dutchess 
and  Columbia  business  could  come  down  here  just  as  well. 

Q.  But  there  is  the  property,  and  there  is  where  it  comes  down  and 
strikes  the  Hudson  River  road  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; that  was  not  the  part  that  I criticised. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  was  laid  out  by  Colonel  Jarrett,  our  engineer, 
and  constructed  by  Colonel  Jarrett  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  nor  care  who  laid  it  out. 

Q,  Your  judgment  was  that  it  was  improperly  laid  out,  and  therefore  you 
did  not  like  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  this  work  has  been  going  on  all  this  time  under 
Colonel  Jarrett’s  superintendence,  and  you  differ  from  him  ? 

A.  He  agrees  with  me ; he  told  me  he  thought  it  was  a foolish  piece  of 
work. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  he  was  superintending  it  at  the  time  he  said  it 
was  a foolish  piece  of  work  ? 

A.  I did  not  know  that ; I thought  Mr.  Barnes  did  it. 

Q.  You  said  that  was  a part  of  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia  road.  Don’t 
you  know  that  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia  road  stops  there,  and  that  is  done 
to  utilize  our  own  property,  and  that  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  and  that  we  paid  for  it  ? 

A.  I was  Jold  that  Mr.  Barnes  did  the  work  and  you  paid  him  for  it  under 
your  contract ; I never  saw  the  contract,  it  was  merely  what  I heard. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  that  information  ? 

A.  At  your  office. 

Q.  Who  from  ? 

A.  From  some  person  I saw  there.  It  was  either  you  or  one  of  the  other 
directors.  I think  it  was  either  you  or  one  of  the  other  directors  told  me 
that  this  was  Mr.  Dillon’s  work,  but  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Barnes  had  some  men, 
Mr.  Dillon  allowed  him  to  take  that  contract. 

Q.  We  applied  to  you  and  you  declined  to  allow  it,  and  therefore  the 
State  has  never  paid  it ; that  is  all  there  is  to  that,  is  it  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  thought  it  was  not  good  engineering,  and  we  thought  it  was ; it 
was  simply  a question  of  taste  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  a question  of  utility. 

[Adjourned  to  Wednesday  morning  at  10  o’clock.] 
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THIED  PUBLIC  HEAEmG. 

Wednesday,  March  16,  1870. 

Mr.  Graves.  I have  looked  for  the  report  of  our  engineers  of  the 
amount  of  men  and  material  that  was  connected  with  this  work.  I cannot 
find  the  report  since  August.  In  August,  Mr.  Dillon  had  on  his  work  2,070 
men,  623  horses,  6 excavators,  4 locomotives,  and  2 steam-drills.  1 find  that 
in  the  month  of  November,  which  was  the  last  month  before  they  stopped, 
Mr.  Munson  had  1,502  men,  225  horses,  67  yoke  of  oxen,  6 excavators,  and 
11  locomotives,  so  that  the  number  of  men  we  had  on  that  work  would 
amount  to  over  3,500  all  through  the  fall,  the  number  of  horses  about  1,000, 
67  yoke  of  oxen,  some  20  locomotives,  and  some  dozen  or  more  excavators. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  I proposed  to  call  Mr.  Appleton  the  other  day, 
and  he  declined  to  be  sworn,  saying  that  he  was  here  at  the  request  of  the 
Committee.  Under  the  circumstances,  I would  like  to  have  him  now  say  to 
the  Committee  what  may  be  said  in  regard  to  this  report  of  his  which  I read. 
It  was  intimated  that  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Philbrick  was  very  different  from 
what  had  been  put  into  the  case.  If  I have  put  anything  wrong  into  this 
case,  I want  to  find  it  out ; I do  not  believe  it  yet ; therefore,  I wish  Mr. 
Appleton  would  state  to  the  Committee  his  knowledge  of  this  whole  thing, 
just  as  fully  as  the  Committee  think  fit.  I do  not  wish  to  direct  the  examina- 
tion, or  control  it. 

[To  Mr.  Appleton.]  Will  you,  in  your  own  way,  and  in  such  direction 
as  the  Committee  may  indicate,  say  what  you  know  about  this  matter  ? 

Testimony  of  Edward  Appleton. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — I was  the  chief  engineer  of  this  Hartford 
and  Erie  road  from  the  time  of  its  organization  in  September,  1863,  until  the 
first  of  June,  1867.  I spent  nearly  four  years  in  studying  the  character  of 
the  road,  and  I think  I am  more  familiar  with  all  parts  of  it  than  any  other 
one  man  who  has  appeared  before  you.  At  that  time,  in  June,  1867,  for 
reasons  that  seemed  good  to  them,  the  directors  wished  to  dissolve  the  con- 
nection between  the  corporation  and  myself.  But  I have  had  the  pleasure 
since  of  seeing  that  they  have  followed  my  counsels  in  almost  everything, 
and  are  coming  back  to  rely  upon  my  first  statements. 

After  visiting  New  York,  I recommended  the  purchase  of  Denning’s  Point 
as  the  terminus, — I thought  that  was  the  proper  place.  They  have  since 
bought  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  When  was  that  recommendation  made  ? 

A.  In  1863,  when  I first  went  there ; within  the  first  year,  I prepared  a 
plan  for  the  terminal  station  at  Boston,  advising  the  purchase  of  Piper’s 
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Wharf,  Kichardson’s  Wharf,  and  French’s  Wharf.  They  have  since  pur- 
chased all  those  wharves,  but  they  paid  more  for  them,  or  agreed  to  pay 
more,  than  they  would  have  had  to  pay  if  they  had  bought  them  when  I 
recommended  it. 

After  examining  the  country,  their  new  engineers  have  adopted  almost 
precisely  the  line  which  I recommended,  the  only  variation  being  from  Hope- 
well  to  Poughquag  in  New  York,  where  I was  desired  to  go  through  Beek- 
man  for  the  purpose  of  approaching  the  ore-deposits,  but  they  arrived  at 
that  object  by  a branch  from  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia  road,  so  that  they 
got  about  a mile  and  a half  shorter  line.  The  turning  of  the  Quinnebaug 
River,  or  at  Mechanicsville,  was  my  proposition,  and  also  the  change  of 
the  line  with  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  road.  The  plans  for  that  I drew 
up  before  I left.  All  these  matters  I have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them 
adopt.  I think  that  time  has  vindicated  both  my  ability  and  reputation. 

I merely  mention  these  things  to  show  you  that  I ought  to  be  familiar  with 
the  whole  line. 

I have  a profile  of  the  whole  line  from  Boston  to  the  Hudson  River, — the 
line  by  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  and  the  Hart- 
ford and  Erie  Railroad.  The  line  by  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  and  the  line  by 
the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  were  taken  from  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  Com- 
missioners’ Report.  The  last,  that  of  the  Hartford  and  Erie,  I added  my- 
self from  the  profiles  in  my  possession.  This  will  show  you  the  comparative 
characters  of  the  three  lines. 

Here  is  the  summit  of  the  Boston  and  Albany,  1,450  feet.  The  summit  of 
the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  corresponding  to  that,  is  838  feet.  The  summits  of  the 
Hartford  and  Erie  are  lower,  but  there  are  more  of  them.  The  highest  is 
763  feet. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  There  are  ten  summits  ? 

A.  No,  sir ; I do  not  call  those  little  things  anything.  I say  there  are  six 
summits. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  How  many  summits  has  the  Boston  & Albany  ? 

A.  It  has  two  main  summits.  This  one,  [1,450  feet,]  and  the  Charlton 
summit.  So  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  has  two  summits,  the  Mountain,  and  this  one 
at  Ashburnham.  Here  is  a profile  of  the  Connecticut  Western  road,  which 
has  steeper  grades  and  higher  summits.  This  begins  at  Hartford  and  goes  to 
Fishkill.  There  is  a point  [the  first  four  miles  out  of  Fishkill]  where  the 
grade  is  55  feet,  and  they  cannot  help  it,  but  they  put  the  average  grade  at 
28  feet.  The  highest  grade  going  west  is  88  feet ; the  highest  coming  east  is 
66  feet. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  How  are  the  curves  upon  this  line  ? 

A.  They  have  worse  curves  upon  that  than  there  are  upon  the  Hartford 
& Erie  line.  There  are  two  instances  of  nine  degree  curves,  they  told  me, . 
which  are  sharper  than  any  on  the  Hartford  & Erie. 

Q.  Are  they  on  the  heavy  grades  ? 

A.  One  of  them,  I think,  is  on  a grade  of  between  80  and  40  feet ; I do 
not  know  about  the  other. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  character  of  that  road  is,  as  to  its  being  well 
built,  or  otherwise  ? ' 
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A.  I only  saw  a part  of  it;  it  is  a surface  road ; it  has  no  deep  cuts,  as 
there  are  on  the  Hartford  & Erie  road,  but  it  is  a surface  road,  and  from  that 
it  results  that  it  is  not  so  hard  ; the  few  feet  at  the  surface  are  easier  than 
where  you  dig  deep  into  a hill.  They  have  some  ledge  but  not  a great  deal. 
It  is  a cheap  road  in  comparison  with  the  Hartford  and  Erie  road. 

Q.  Is  it  well  built  ? 

A.  They  had  just  begun,  so  that  I could  hardly  tell. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  its  condition  is  now  ? 

A.  I saw  it  about  a month  ago,  and  then  they  had  hardly  begun.  I have 
only  seen  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia  as  far  as  Hopewell. 

Q.  From  what  you  know  of  that  line,  how  do  you  think  it  would  compare 
' with  the  Hartford  & Erie,  as  a working  road  ? Suppose  you  were  to  take 
this  line,  finished  to  Hartford,  instead  of  the  other  ? 

A.  I think  it  would  cost  more  to  do  the  same  amount  of  business,  than  it 
would  over  the  Hartford  & Erie. 

Q.  It  is  longer  ? 

A.  It  is  longer. 

Q.  How  much  longer  ? 

A.  14  miles.  Mr.  Graves  says  20.  12|  they  call  it. 

Q.  The  difference  is  how  much  ? 

A.  I thought  it  was  14  miles.  It  is  not  far  from  14  or  15  miles. 

Q.  You  say  there  are  two  nine  degree  curves  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  and  there  are  others  of  seven  or  eight  degrees.  The  curva- 
ture is  worse  on  that  than  it  is  on  the  other.  The  curvatures,  grades  and 
distances  are  worse. 

I will  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  character  of  that  portion 
of  the  road  from  Boston  to  Hartford.  It  is  seven  miles  shorter  than  it  is  by 
the  way  of  Springfield.  It  is  remarkably  good  in  its  alignment,  and  its  grades 
are  not  so  severe^, but  what  passenger  trains  can  make  very  fast  time.  I do 
not  want  to  see  the  road  opened  to  Hartford  until  it  is  in  first-rate  order, — 
because  I know  it  will  be  subjected  to  severe  competition  on  the  part  of  the 
Springfield  line,  as  soon  as  it  opened,  but  with  its  superiority  in  distance  and 
in  character,  the  trains  ought  to  beat  the  Springfield  trains  fifteen  minutes 
every  time.  I call  the  speed  at  least  30  miles  an  hour,  and  they  ought  to  save 
at  least  15  minutes. 

I want  to  allude,  gentlemen,  to  the  reasons  for  building  that  26  miles,  be- 
tween Putnam  and  Willimantic,  double  track.  Mr.  Graves  spoke  as  though 
that  was  something  that  needed  apology,  but  I do  not  think  it  does.  I always 
thought  it  was  wise  and  prudent  to  build  it,  and  I think  so  now.  One  of  the 
reasons  is  this.  The  sections  at  each  end  are  of  gravel,  and  that  gravel  was 
wanted  for  ballast  on  the  other  parts,  so  that  this  would  be  taken  out  for  a 
double  track  in  the  course  of  procuring  ballast.  Then  for  the  rest  of  that 
distance,  there  are  but  two  sections  where  the  excavation  for  a single  track 
would  make  the  embankment  for  a single  track.  All  the  rest  of  the  way,  the 
embankments  needed  a great  deal  of  borrowed  earth  to  complete  them. 
Well,  it  was  so  hard  to  find  earth  anywhere  there,  that  I thought  it  was  as  well 
to  open  the  cuts  for  a double  track  at  once,  instead  of  borrowing  in  other  places, 
because  a double  track,  with  a sufficient  number  of  men,  can  be  worked 
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through  in  about  the  same  time  that  a single  track  can;  we  should  have  about 
so  much  done,  and  with  that  done,  I made  it  a matter  of  estimate,  and  found 
it  would  not  cost  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  more  to  get  a double  track  the 
whole  of  that  distance,  than  it  would  to  get  a single  track  ; I mean,  taking 
the  cuts  out  in  the  first  place,  so  as  to  make  your  single  track  embankment. 
You  have  got  to  borrow  earth  somewhere,  and  you  may  as  well  widen  your 
cuts,  and,  having  your  cuts  widened,  it  would  not  cost  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  more  to  make  a double  track. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  That  is  to  say,  exclusive  of  the  cuts  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  What  is  the  exact  meaning  of  that  ? I do  not 
quite  get  it. 

A.  I say  that,  taking  the  cuts  out  in  order  to  get  material  enough  to  make 
the  embankment  for  the  single  track,  the  cuts  are  already  made  for  a double 
track,  and  then  all  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  widen  the  embankment. 

Then  there  was  another  reason  for  having  that  double  track.  Besides  the 
business  on  that  Hartford  & Erie  line,  the  shortest  possible  line  from  New 
York  to  Boston  was  to  be  brought  in  there  at  Willimantic,  and  connected 
with  this  road.  It  will  bring  in  a large  amount  of  new  business,  and  a busi- 
ness which  I think  would  justify  having  a double  track  from  Boston  to 
Willimantic. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  What  road  is  that  ? 

A.  That  is  the  New  Haven  & Willimantic.  It  has  had  a variety  of 
names.  I believe  that  is  the  last  name. 

Q.  You  say  you  think  in  a short  time  there  will  be  business  over  that  part 
of  the  road  to  justify  a double  track  all  the  way  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; from  Willimantic  to  Boston. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  a short  time  ? 

A.  Well,  in  five  years,  it  will  take  three-quarters  of  the  through  business 
from  New  York.  I should  think  it  ought  to,  if  it  is  run  properly  and  managed 
well.  It  is  17|  miles  shorter  than  the  Shore  line  and  22  miles  shorter  than 
the  Springfield  line.  The  Shore  line  is  to  have  a bridge  across  the  Connect- 
icut River ; but  I suppose  they  will  never  get  a bridge  across  the  Thames 
River  at  New  London,  and  that  ferry  is  equal  to  at  least  ten  minutes  ; so  that 
I think  the  Shore  line,  even  with  their  bridge  across  the  Connecticut,  will 
have  as  long  a run  as  the  Springfield  line  : and  that,  I think,  is  equal  to  a 
difference  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  the  travel. 

Q.  At  Willimantic,  you  strike  the  New  Haven  & Willimantic  road,  and 
then  you  take  the  New  York  & New  Haven  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  makes  nearly  a straight  line  to  Boston  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  at  work  on  that  road  now;  I hear  occasionally 
very  encouraging  reports  about  it,  and  I think  it  may  be  finished  within  a 
year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  What  is  the  length  of  that  road  ? 

A.  Fifty-two  miles.  The  part  from  New  Haven  to  Middletown  is  quite 
easy  ; the  part  this  side  of  Middletown  is  quite  hard. 

Q.  Why  can  there  not  be  a bridge  built  across  the  Thames  ? 
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A.  It  could  be,  so  far  as  the  engineering  is  concerned  ; but  there  is  a wide 
and  deep  river,  and  they  want  to  get  a navy  yard  above  where  the  bridge 
would  be,  and  I think  they  would  hardly  want  to  give  up  their  proposed 
navy  yard  for  the  sake  of  accommodating  the  railroad.  ' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  It  is  not  a matter  of  engineering,  but  a matter  of 
practical  judgment  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  just  like  the  bridge  across  the  harbor  to  East  Boston;  it  Is 
not  impossible  in  an  engineering  point  of  view,  but  other  considerations  con- 
trol it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  What  sort  of  a working  line  would  this  be  from 
New  York  to  Boston  ? 

A.  I think  they  can  make  excellent  time  for  passenger  trains.  I believe 
the  curves  on  that  New  Haven  & Middletown  road  are  not  sharp,  and  I know 
they  are  not  between  here  and  Willimantic.  There  are  only  two  roads 
running  out  of  Boston  that  are  superior  to  the  Hartford  & Erie  so  far  as 
grades  and  curvatures  are  concerned,  and  those  are  the  Providence  and  the 
Lowell ; that  is,  the  first  hundred  miles,  I mean.  Last  September,  I went  over 
the  whole  line  of  the  Hartford  & Erie  officially,  in  company  with  other  gen- 
tlemen, and  I agree  entirely  with  all  that  Mr.  Philbrick  said  as  to  the  character 
of  the  work.  It  is  as  good  work  as  I ever  saw  done  on  any  road.  There  is 
only  one  thing  that  I regret,  and  that  is,  that  the  masonry  on  the  western 
division  is  not  all  of  it  for  a double  track.  Most  of  it  is  for  a single  track. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  Will  you  explain  whether  it  can  be  widened  out, 
whether  it  is  built  on  one  side  to  meet  the  double  track  contingency  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ; of  course  it  can  be  done,  but  still  you  can  build  for  two  tracks 
at  once  a little  cheaper  than  you  can  build  for  one  track  separately. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kittredge.)  That  Is  west  of  Waterbury? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  The  character  of  the  material  is  as  Mr.  Philbrick  described 
it.  It  is  very  hard.  The  part  on  the  Willimantic  division  might  be  divided 
into  hard,  harder,  and  hardest,  more  than  anything  else.  There  is  hardly 
anything  that  Is  easy  upon  it.  Mr.  Dillon’s  work,  taken  as  a whole,  I think, 
has  not  quite  so  large  a proportion  of  the  very  hard  work,  but  still,  there  is 
enough  of  the  worst  kind  of  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  What  do  you  think  about  the  prices  paid  for  that 
work  V 

A . I don’t  think  the  prices  are  too  high,  sir.  I allowed,  as  the  time  for 
completion,  two  years  and  a half  for  the  AVillimantic  division,  and  three  years 
for  the  Waterbury  division,  and  I thought  then  that  the  men  would  have  to  keep 
themselves  in  a constant  state  of  exertion  to  complete  it  in  that  time ; but  the 
contractors  have  put  on  so  much  force,  that  I think  they  would  have  com- 
pleted it,  if  they  had  kept  on,  a little  inside  of  the  time  I fixed.  I never  saw 
work  where  so  much  capital  was  invested  in  means  to  carry  it  on  — work  that 
was  so  well  stocked  with  all  the  appliances  to  do  it.  I will  mention  here,  Mr. 
Parker,  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  finishing  it,  that  at  the  time  I was  over  it, 
in  September,  the  slopes  on  the  Willimantic  division  were  not  finished  — 
they  had  not  taken  hold  of  that ; but  the  slopes  on  Mr.  Dillon’s  part  were 
done,  and  they  were  done  in  a manner  that  would  satisfy  you,  as  well  as  any 
other  engineer.  You  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  you  saw. 
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Mr.  Parker.  We  shall  go  down  and  take  a look  at  it  by-and-by. 

Witness.  If  it  has  not  been  worn  away  by  the  winter  rains,  you  will  find 
it  all  right.  I want  to  except  from  this  statement,  however,  the  part  of  the 
Dutchess  and  Columbia  road  that  I went  over.  That  I do  not  call  a first-class 
road. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  So  far  as  you  saw  it,  the  13  miles  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  They  occupy  the  same  district  of  country  with  their  line 
which  I had  previously  occupied.  They  changed  the  location,  and,  I think, 
they  made  it  worse  instead  of  better.  I see  by  their  contract  that  they  are 
only  expected  to  make  a road  equal  to  the  first  single  track  of  the  Harlem 
road.  Perhaps  their  contract  is  complied  with;  but  I don’t  think  the  first 
track  of  the  old  Harlem  road  was  a first-class  track. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  making  the  contract  with  Mr.  Dillon 
and  Mr.  Munson  ? 

A.  No,  sir ; I never  saw  either  contract.  I don’t  know  exactly  what  prices 
were  paid.  I believe  they  paid  a little  higher  than  the  estimates  I had  pre- 
viously made. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  estimates  for  that  work  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes ; I have  made  estimates  by  the  dozen.  I have  been  called  on 
to  make  estimates  time  and  time  again. 

Q.  Does  this  report  go  into  that  ? 

A.  That  report  merely  states  the  estimates  based  upon  the  prices  for  1860. 
It  was  made  at  a time  when  the  current  values  of  everything  were  varying 
from  month  to  month,  and  you  could  not  make  an  estimate  that  would  stick 
at  all.  I had  to  refer  back  to  1860,  and  then  say  every  one  may  judge  for 
himself  of  the  increase. 

Q.  While  you  were  engineer,  did  you  make  an  estimate  of  the  cost  per 
yard  for  the  cuttings,  rock,  earth  and  masonry  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  them  to  us  ? 

A.  I have  got  one  estimate,  that  I made  April  15,  1867.  I noticed  the 
other  day  that  Mr.  Hancox  said  the  number  of  yards  between  Willimantlc 
and  Putnam  was  about  three  millions.  My  estimate,  at  that  time,  exclusive 
of  ballasting,  was  2,827,000  yards ; so  that  I think  I was  not  very  far  out  in 
my  estimates  on  my  surveys. 

Q.  At  what  price  per  yard  ? 

A.  Fifty  cents;  loose  rock  at  a dollar,  and  ledge  at  two  dollars. 

Q.  They  have  no  price  for  loose  rock  in  their  contract,  have  they  ? 

A.  I don’t  know,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  solid  rock  was  there  in  your  estimate  ? 

A.  Well,  I should  have  10,000  yards  loose  rock,  and  97,000  yards  ledge. 
That  was  for  completing  a single  track.  Then,  to  build  it  for  a second  track, 
I allowed  for  20,000  yards  more  of  ledge,  which  would  not  have  been  touched 
under  the  other  estimate. 

Q.  Practically,  then,  117,000  yards  was  your  estimate  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  practically,  117,000  yards. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  propositions  made  upon  which  you  based  your 
estimates  in  1867  ? 
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A.  It  was  in  1866,  I tlilnk,  that  I went  through  the  whole  line  with  Mr. 
Dillon,  and  one  or  two  other  contractors.  We  talked  over  the  character  of 
the  work,  and  how  it  should  be  done,  and  what  was  a fair  price  for  it.  My 
prices  were  founded  a good  deal  on  that  visit  and  that  talk. 

Q,  What  other  persons  did  you  have  with  you  besides  Mr.  Dillon,  if  you 
remember  ? 

A.  I think,  Mr.  Chapman,  of  Canton,  the  man  who  makes  excavators, 
and  has  been  concerned  in  contracts  before.  I think  there  was  some  one 
else,  but  I don’t  remember. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  Mr.  McNeal  and  Mr.  Stone  ? 

A . Mr.  Stone  was  not  with  me  ; I am  not  sure  whether  Mr.  McNeal  was 
or  not. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  any  other  persons  except  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Chap- 
man ? 

A.  I am  not  sure.  I have  the  impression  there  were  some  others;  I am 
not  certain. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  You  went  over  the  line  with  those  gentlemen, 
with  a view  to  receiving  propositions  from  them  ? 

A . No,  sir ; it  was  not  the  expectation  then  that  they  would  make  a 
proposition,  though  at  that  time  Mr.  Dillon  would  have  taken  it  at  those 
prices.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  would  be  a fair  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  the  work. 

Q.  With  a view  to  his  taking  it  ? or  with  a view  to  getting  his  opinion  ? 

A.  Getting  his  opinion. 

Q.  At  that  time,  you  did  not  expect  to  negotiate  with  him  for  doing  this 
work  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  We  were  not  exactly  in  a situation  to  make  a contract  with 
anybody — not  prepared. 

Q.  You  wanted  his  opinion,  as  a railroad  expert,  as  to  the  cost  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Not  with  any  idea  of  his  making  any  proposition  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  at  that  time.  He  might  hereafter,  but  not  then. 

Q.  As  to  the  contracts  that  were  made  afterwards,  you  have  no  knowl- 
edge ? 

A.  I have  never  seen  them. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  making  them,  or  receiving  proj)Ositions  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Hoav  long  after  this  visit,  so  far  as  you  know,  was  the  contract  made 
with  Mr.  Dillon  ? 

A.  I don’t  know,  sir.  I doubt  if  it  was  made  before  1868.  I don’t  think 
the  negotiation  Avas  practically  commenced  at  that  time  ; it  was  merely  to  get 
the  opinion  of  tliese  gentlemen.  The  corporation  were  not  in  a condition, 
just  at  that  time,  to  make  a contract  Avith  any  one ; but  still,  they  wanted 
something  to  base  estimates  upon,  as  to  Avl)at  the  Avliole  Avork  would  cost. 

Q.  And  that  Avas  your  sole  object  in  taking  Mr.  Dillon  doAvn?  ‘ 

A . Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  considered,  yourself,  that  those  prices  were  fair  in  1867  ? 

A.  I thought  they  Avere.  I kiicAv  pretty  Avell  Avhat  the  character  of  the 
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work  to  be  done  was ; knew  what  the  haul  was,  and  every  circumstance 
connected  with  it. 

Q.  In  figuring  this  over,  you  of  course  intended  to  cover,  by  your  fifty 
cents,  the  Avhole  expense  of  grading,  without  reckoning  for  extra  haul,  wliich 
of  course  would  average  somewhat  higher  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  estimate  for  the  same  sort  of  masonry  which  was  finally  used 
there  ? 

A.  I think  they  have  used  more  cement  than  I should  have  used,  and  prob- 
ably spent  a little  more  in  dressing  stone.  Then  the  bridge  masonry  is,  on 
the  whole,  a little  better  than  I calculated  for ; not  much,  but  a little. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  was  any  extravagance  in  using  a better  class  of 
masonry  than  was  necessary  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I approve  of  whatever  change  has  been  made.  I should  not 
regret  it  at  all. 

Q.  Has  it  been  your  custom  in  work  of  that  sort,  bridge  abutments,  20  ft. 
at  the  bottom,  a large  part  of  the  masonry  being  rubble  work,  to  estimate  the 
price  of  cut  work  all  through  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  usually.  I have  usually  made  the  price  of  the  arch  stone  a 
separate  class  from  everything  else ; but  it  has  not  been  customary  where  I 
have  been  acquainted,  to  make  two  classes  of  prices  in  one  abutment.  The 
whole  stone  work  has  been  averaged  together  at  one  price,  making  allowance 
for  the  cut  work  and  the  rubble. 

Q.  I only  applied  the  question  to  cases  where  you  had  a very  large  amount 
of  backing,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  abutments.  I suppose  in  those  abutments 
three-quarters  of  the  masonry  would  be  backing ; I have  generally  myself 
made  different  prices,  or  else  brought  down  the  price  to  an  average  ? 

A.  I would  add  one  thing,  that  they  have  both  done  their  work  with  more 
speed  than  I estimated  to  have  it  done,  and  that,  of  course,  adds  to  the  cost 
prices. 

Mr.  Graves.  I want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a large  portion 
of  those  abutments  are  T abutments,  without  much  backing. 

Mr.  Parker.  But  they  are  still  twenty  feet  wide  at  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Graves.  But  there  is  cut  work  on  both  sides,  and  the  cut  work,  ex- 
tending in,  leaves  very  little  core. 

There  is  another  fact  which  Mr.  Philbrick  calls  my  attention  to,  and  that  is 
that  this  T abutment  comes  up  now  for  a single  track,  and  then,  of  course, 
when  the  next  track  comes  to  be  made,  there  will  be  another  double  course, 
constructed  with  hammer-face  stone  on  both  sides,  say  ten  or  twelve 
courses,  and  when  you  put  in  the  heavy  stone,  it  leaves  very  little  that  is  not 
hammered  ; is  that  correct,  Mr,  Philbrick  ? 

Mr.  Philbrick.  Yes,  sir  ; that  is  correct, 

Mr.  Parker.  If  you  built  the  vertical  part  of  the  abutments  with  the 
idea  of  having  another  track  added,  you  would  not  cut  the  inside  work  would 
you  ? 

Mr  Graves.  Where  an  abutment  is  laid  in  this  way  there  is  a faced  part 
to  it  on  which  the  bridge  rests.  The  T is  here  ; then  when  the  next  one 
comes,  the  other  T will  be  there  [Pointing  out  the  positions  on  the  plan,] 
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Mr.  Parker.  Leaving  a space  between  the  two  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  intention  is  to  leave  a space  between  the  two. 

Mr.  Parker.  There  would  not  be  much  space,  would  there  ? You  could 
not  have  more  than  two  feet. 

Mr.  Graves.  I don’t  myself  like  T abutments  as  well  as  wing  abutments. 
There  has  always  been  a controversy  between  the  western  and  eastern  engin- 
eers on  this  matter.  I go  with  the  east. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Your  opinion  is  then,  generally,  if  I understand 
it,  that  you  think  the  prices  in  those  contracts  are  fair  ones  ? 

A.  What  I know  about  the  prices  has  been  derived  from  the  testimony 
which  has  been  given  here.  I have  never  seen  either  contract,  or  heard  the 
prices  mentioned,  exactly;  but  from  what  I have  heard,  I should  judge  they 
were  fair  prices,  considering  the  rapidity  with  which  the  work  has  been  driven. 

Q The  Committee  would  be  glad  to  know  what  Mr.  Appleton’s  opinion  is 
about  the  cost  of  finishing  the  work.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  given  by 
the  engineers  and  contractors  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; I did 

Q.  In  a single  word,  then,  I will  ask  you  whether  you  think  their  estimates 
were  fair  ones,  and  reliable  ? 

A . I have  never  looked  over  the  details  at  all.  I have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Jarrett,  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Philbrick,  and  Mr.  Hancox,  are  fully  competent  to 
make  correct  estimates. 

I don’t  think  what  they  have  given  covers  all  the  expenses  that  are  to  be 
incurred.  There  will  be  some  terminal  expenses,  and  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Won’t  you  give  us  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  terminal  expenses  in 
addition  to  the  cost  that  has  been  given  ? 

A.  I want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  a little  to  that  Dutchess 
and  Columbia  matter.  The  contract  is  in  the  annual  reports  here ; and  I 
want  to  say  that  when  I left  the  road,  the  plan  of  location  for  that  division 
was  prepared,  and  I supposed  it  had  been  filed  in  the  county  offices.  I don’t 
know  whether  it  was  or  not ; but  if  it  had  been  filed,  I suppose  the  B.  H.  & 
E.  had  lost  their  right  to  the  location  by  not  commencing  the  work.  And  it 
looks  to  me  as  if  certain  parties  in  New  York  thought  it  was  a good  opportu- 
nity to  bleed  this  corporation,  and  they  slipped  in  and  took  a location  just 
where  this  corporation  would  have  to  go  ; took  possession  of  the  property,  and 
went  to  work,  to  oblige  this  corporation,  in  order  to  get  their  terminus,  to 
take  a lease  of  that  road  Now  they  have  made  their  lease  at  $200,000  a 
year  for  a road  of  58  miles.  I saw  a profile  of  the  road  once,  and  according 
to  my  recollection,  it  is  not  a very  costly  road  to  build.  Judging  by  the  part 
I saw  and  the  profile,  it  would  not  cost  more  than  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
thousand  dollars  a mile  to  build  it — the  whole  length  of  the  road 

Then  there  is  another  provision  in  this  lease,  that  they  will  sell  to  the 
Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  half  of  the  location,  for  thirteen  miles,  for  $100,000 

Q.  That  would  make  the  whole  cost  of  that  whole  road  how  much  ? 

A.  The  capital  they- allowed  themselves  is  a million  and  a half  stock,  and 
a million  and  a half  bonds. 

Q.  Tliey  pay  on  three  millions,  then  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  very  nearly.  It  is  nearly  seven  per  cent,  on  three  millions. 
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of  dollars.  Now,  the  price  which  they  allow  for  that  land  is  $1,282  an  acre. 
I don’t  think  land  there  would  average  that.  I suppose  some  acres  did  cost 
that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  Whether  this  conveyance  to  us  conveys  one-half 
of  the  work  of  filling  that  has  been  done ; the  cutting  and  filling  in  that  thir- 
teen miles  ? 

A.  Well,  it  would  convey  the  east  half  from  the  centre  line.  But  then 
there  is  one  thing  noticeable  about  it ; if  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  cor- 
poration fail  to  pay  the  rent  every  six  months,  the  other  corporation  may  take 
back  their  road ; and  they  may  not  only  take  back  the  road  Avhich  they  have 
leased,  but  they  may  take  back  this  half  of  the  location  which  they  have  sold, 
so  that  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  will  lose  both  if  they  do  not  keep  up 
their  rent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  AYithout  the  right  of  redemption  ? 

A.  I suppose  there  is  the  usual  right  of  redemption.  The  lease  reads: — 

“ Provided  always,  nevertheless,  that  if  the  rent  aboA^e  reser\'ed,  or  any 
part  thereof,  shall  be  behind  or  remain  unpaid  for  thirty  days  from  and  after 
any  day  of  payment,  whenever  the  same  ought  to  be  paid,  as  aforesaid,  or  if 
default  shall  be  made  for  the  space  of  thirty  days  in  any  of  the  covenants 
herein  contained  on  the  part  and  belialf  of  said  party  of  the  second  part,  its 
successors  and  assigns,  to  be  paid,  kept  and  performed,  then  and  from  thence- 
forth it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  its  suc- 
cessors or  assigns,  into  and  upon  the  said  demised  premises,  and  every  part 
thereof,  Avholly  to  re-enter  and  remove  all  persons  therefrom,  Avithout  process 
of  laAv,  and  the  same  to  have  again,  re-possess  and  enjoy,  as  in  their  first  and 
former  estate,  anything  herein  contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ; 
and  this  Indenture,  and  all  the  provisions  therein  contained,  may,  at  the 
option  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  thereupon  be  declared  to  be,  and 
the  same  shall  thenceforth  be,  forfeited,  and  shall  cease  and  determine,  except 
so  far  as  to  enable  the  party  of  the  first  part  to  collect  the  rent  due  up  to  the 
time  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  thus  re-enter  upon,  re-possess  and  enjoy 
the  said  demised  premises  and  property,  upon  such  forfeiture,  and  also  except 
so  for  as  any  right  for  damages  may  have  accrued  or  existed  by  reason  of  the 
non-performance  of  any  of  the  covenants  of  this  Indenture.” 

Then  in  the  last  part,  in  reference  to  the  land,  it  said : — 

“ Said  conveyance  shall  be  made,  conditioned  that  in  case  of  defiiult  on  the 
part  of  the  party  of  the  second  part  to  keep  and  perform  its  engagements 
contained  in  this  lease,  and  consequent  forfeiture  of  the  lease,  said  lands  so 
conveyed  shall  revert  to  the  party  of  the  first  part,  its  successors  and  assigns.” 


So  that  it  w’ould  seem  that  for  their  $100,000  the  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie  do  not  really  get  anything,  because  they  lease  the  road,  and  if  they  do 
not  keep  their  rent  paid,  they  lose  not  only  the  lease,  but  the  land.  It  seems 
to  be  a contrivance  to  make  them  pay  a little  more  bonus.  It  looks  to  me 
like  a contrivance  by  Avhich  these  people  forced  themselves  in  there  to  bleed 
the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie ; and  I think  there  Avas  another  instance  of  the 
same  kind  attempted  at  Danbury,  Avhere  the  NeAv  York,  Housatonie  and 
Northern  road  commenced  to  build.  They  had  a road  commencing  at  White 
Plains,  in  New  York,  and  extending  ujd  through  to  Brookfield  on  the  Housa- 
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tonic.  They  didn’t  go  to  work  immediately  at  the  White  Plains  end  of  the 
road,  but  they  came  up  to  the  other  end  and  built  five  miles  between  Brook- 
field on  the  Housatonic  and  Danbury.  That  looks  to  me  like  another  attempt 
to  get  something  out  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie.  I am  glad  to  hear 
from  Mr.  Graves  that  they  haven’t  yet  succeeded. 

Mr.  Graves.  Have  you  any  facts  which  you  can  present  to  the  Committee 
to  justify  these  remarks  which  you  have  made  against  the  Dutchess  and 
Columbia  ? The  president  of  that  road  is  here. 

A.  I start  entirely  from  that  lease.  That  is  my  idea,  from  the  lease  and 
from  the  facts  I know  about  the  location  and  construction  of  the  road. 

Q.  State  anything  you  know  about  the  location  and  construction  that  jus- 
tifies your  opinion  that  we  have  been  imposed  upon. 

A.  I have  said  that  I think  the  location  is  not  so  good  as  the  location  we 
had.  Mr.  Philbrick  said  the  same  thing,  that  he  thought  that  it  was  a very 
poor  location  ; and  the  road  was  very  poorly  constructed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kittredge  ) As  I understand  it,  you  give  it  as  your  opin- 
ion, that  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  are  paying  interest  on  the  cost  of 
about  $51,700  a mile,  when  the  road  cost  only  $35,000  ? 

A.  I think  they  have  been  made  to  pay  for  the  lease  more  than  the  cost  of 
the  road  justifies.  So  far  as  the  cost  of  the  road  is  concerned  I think  the 
Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  will  have  to  pay  too  much.  It  is  possible  there 
mry  business  grow  up  on  that  line  to  justify  even  this  rent;  that  I don’t 
undertake  to  say ; I don’t  know  enough  about  it.  Perhaps  the  business  may 
warrant  that  rent,  but  the  cost  of  the  road  I think  does  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  You  think  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  were 
victimized,  rather  ? 

A.  That  is  the  way  it  looks  to  me,  from  looking  at  the  road,  and  looking 

at  the  lease.  Here  is  the  lease  in  the  book,  and  I saw  the  road. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  How  much  of  that  road  have  you  seen  ? 

A.  I have  seen  thirteen  miles  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  up  to  see  the  balance  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I only  saw  the  profile. 

Q.  If  you  should  find  that  the  road  had  cost  such  an  amount  of  money  that 
this  lease  would  not  pay  two  per  cent,  to  the  stockholders,  the  farmers  along 
the  line  of  the  road,  who  have  actually  paid  in  that  amount  of  money,  would 
you  think  they  had  made  a very  big  thing  out  of  it  ? 

A.  If  I find  all  those  facts,  I will  take  back  what  I have  said  about  it. 

Mr.  GRAVEg.  I pledge  myself  to  prove  that.  I propose  to  put  on  gentle- 
men whom  everybody  will  believe,  to  prove  the  facts. 

Mr.  Parker.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  three  millions  of  money  have 
been  actually  paid  ? 

Mr  Graves.  Yes,  sir  ; and  paid  honestly  and  squarely  out  of  men’s 
pockets  who  want  the  road,  and  have  put  in  their  money  without  expecting  to 
get  any  dividends. 

Mr  Parker.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  three  millions  don’t  represent  the 
real  cost;  that  it  cost  a great  deal  more  than  that  ? 

Mr,  Graves,  Yes,  sir. 

Q (By  Mr.  Morton.)  You  have  made  some  comparison  of  this  road  with 
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the  Boston  and  Albany,  and  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  what  do  you  say  of 
their  comparative  merits  as  working  roads  ? 

A.  Well,  I think  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  line  Is  superior  to  the 
other  two,  because  it  has  less  summit  to  go  over  ; less  total  rise  and  fall ; and 
the  Albany  line  Is  superior  to  this  for  the  same  reason.  Then  this  line  is 
twenty-five  miles  longer  from  the  Hudson  Biver  to  Boston  than  the  Albany 
line.  But  still,  with  an  able  man  to  manage  it,  I think  it  will  do  its  fair  share 
of  the  through  business. 

Q.  You  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  PhilbrIck,  then,  about  the  through  business  ? 

A.  No,  sir ; I don’t  take  the  same  view  of  it  that  he  does.  I think  it 
depends  a good  deal  upon  the  Intelligence  and  ability  of  the  man  who  has  the 
line  to  manage  ; that  if  brains  enough  are  put  into  this  road,  it  will  do  as  much 
business  as  the  Albany  line. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker  ) Supposing  there  was  business  to  do  for  both  ? 

A.  lam  not  concerned  on  that  point.  I have  been  out  In  the  Western 
country  frequently,  and  I have  seen  how  rapidly  that  grows,  and  how  vast  a 
business  is  developed  there  ; and  I don’t  think  there  will  be  any  too  many  lines 
to  bring  us  our  share  of  the  business. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  as  to  the  three  lines  ? 

A.  The  Albany  line  has  a certain  set  of  connections,  and  it  drains  a cer- 
tain part  of  the  country  ; the  Erie  line  has  another  set  of  connections,  and 
drains  another  part  of  the  country ; and  we  want  a connection  with  the  Erie 
road  as  well  as  the  Albany  line.  Then  the  Northern  lines  have  another  set 
of  connections,  and  we  want  a connection  with  them. 

Q.  What  are  the  connections  of  the  Albany  line,  and  the  connections  of 
the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  that  you  refer  to,  to  drain  different  sections  ? 

A.  You  will  find  them  on  that  map  better  than  I can  explain  them.  You 
will  see  all  the  lines  stretching  out  into  the  Western  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Where  does  the  point  of  competition  begin  ? 
Would  you  carry  it  out  to  Chicago,  or  where  ? 

A.  I can  find  competition  everywhere  ; in  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis  ; there  Is  hardly  a point  of  any  importance  but  what  the  different 
lines  will  have  their  agents  there  competing  for  business. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Philbrick  in  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  rise 
and  fall  on  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  ? 

A.  Not  entirely,  there.  The  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  is  twenty-five 
miles  longer  than  the  Boston  and  Albany,  and  the  total  rise  and  fall,  aver- 
aged upon  the  number  of  miles,  is  about  the  same  on  the  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie  as  it  is  on  the  Boston  and  Albany ; there  is  not  a great  deal  of  difference. 

Q.  As  to  the  figures  he  gave  of  the  rise  and  fall  on  the  B.  H.  & E.,  7,700 
feet,  have  you  ciphered  them  up  to  see  whether  that  is  correct  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; I agree  with  him  there.  Those  figures  are  from  my  own  pro- 
files. Coming  from  the  Hudson  Biver  to  Boston,  it  is  3,852  feet  up,  and  3,358 
down. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  You  heard  Mr.  PhilbrIck’s  testimony  as  to  the 
rise  and  fall  on  the  Boston  & Albany,  5,600  feet  ? 

A.  I suppose  Mr.  Philbrick  is  nearly  right.  If  he  says  It  is  from  his  own 
surveys,  I should  take  his  statements  in  preference  to  others.  But  I have  here 
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the  report  of  Mr.  Laurie  in  which  he  made  it  6,851  feet.  But  the  reports  of 
the  Boston  & Worcester  and  Western  Railroad  made  it  only  5,607  feet.  These 
are  reports  made  before  the  union.  I think  that  is  more  correct  than  Mr. 
Laurie’s,  because  I measured  it  and  made  it  2,716  feet  up,  and  2,729  feet  down  ; 
less  than  5,500  feet.  But  I am  not  sure  exactly,  because  I measured  it  on 
this  profile. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  You  heard  Mr.  Philbrick  say,  perhaps,  that  com- 
ing east  from  Fishkill,  there  are  two  places  where  the  rise  is  sixty-four  feet  to 
the  mile  ; and  you  say  the  highest  rise  is  sixty  feet. 

A.  I said  that  was  the  rise  as  I had  fixed  it.  I understand  Colonel  Jarrett 
said  in  his  testimony  that  they  had  nothing  over  sixty  feet  coming  east. 

Q.  I want  to  get  at  that,  because  engineers  ought  not  to  differ  about  these 
things  ; that  is  a matter  which  must  be  susceptible  of  being  fixed.  INIr.  Phil- 
brick  says  there  are  two  places  coming  east,  which  he  mentioned,  where  the 
rise  was  64  feet  to  the  mile,  at  each  of  those  places ; and  he  gave  the  distance 
which  it  extended.  Now  your  statement,  if  I understand  you  right,  has  been 
to  the  effect  that  there  is  no  rise  coming  east  of  more  than  sixty  feet.  I don’t 
want  any  misunderstanding  about  that. 

A.  My  profile  was  made  from  surveys  taken  by  Mr.  Cooper  upon  the  line 
as  it  was  built ; and  we  have  here  an  average  of  fifty-eight  feet  coming  to 
Croton  Summit.  I don’t  think  there  was  anything  over  sixty  feet. 

Q.  That  is,  at  the  time  you  made  your  surveys  several  years  ago  ? 

A.  This  was  done  in  1865  or  1866.  That  part  of  the  road  has  not  been 
altered  since. 

Q.  What  I want  is  to  understand  how  the  fact  is,  because  there  appears  to 
be  a difference  in  the  testimony  of  the  engineers  about  a matter  of  ciphering. 
I have  never  loooked  at  any  of  these,  details  since  this  was  made  ; and  I put 
it  down  at  fifty-eight  feet. 

Mr.  PniLBRiCK.  All  I know  of  the  matter,  gentlemen,  is,  that  on  calling 
upon  Mr.  Nott,  Superintendent  of  the  Providence,  Hartford  & Fishkill  line 
for  the  details  of  his  gradients,  he  gave  me  a statement,  covering  several  pages 
of  foolscap,  which  he  said  was  drawn  from  a survey  made  for  Mr.  Appleton, 
and  among  those  items  are  these  which  I have  testified  to  ; which  I have  given 
in  a tabular  statement  handed  in  this  morning,  of  about  two  miles  grade  com- 
ing east,  marked  over  sixty  feet  to  the  mile  ; I think  from  62  to  64  feet.  I 
have  not  the  paper  with  me  sent  by  Mr.  Nott,  but  I can  bring  it  if  desired. 

Q.  Where  were  those  places  ? 

A.  One  point  between  AVatcrbury  and  Hartford,  and  another  between 
Hartford  and  Willimantic.  One  mile  and  two-tenths  in  one  place,  and 
eight-tenths  of  a mile  in  another. 

Mr.  Appleton.  I think  the  fact  is  that  it  is  going  west  that  those  grades 
occur. 

Q.  (To  Mr.  Philbrick.)  You  are  both  speaking  of  the  same  survey  ? 

A . Yes,  sir ; but  my  recollection  of  it  is  different ; it  is  a matter  of  memory. 

Mr.  Allen  (To  ]\Ir.  Appleton.)  You  said  you  found  it  would  not  cost 
1500,000  to  build  a double  track  between  Putnam  and  Willimantic ; did  you 
mean  that  it  would  cost  about  $500,000  ? 
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A.  Between  five  and  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  my  estimate  at 
that  time. 

Q.  That  the  work  which  has  been  done  there  for  a double  track  would  cost 
between  five  and  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  more  than  it  would  if  it  had 
been  built  for  a single  track  ? 

A.  If  it  had  been  built  for  a single  track,  and  the  masonry  built  for  a 
single  track,  and  the  cuts  taken  out  for  a double  track,  the  difference  would 
be  between  five  and  six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Then  the  course  which  they  have  adopted  in  the  construction  of  this 
road  between  these  two  points  has  actually  subjected  the  road  to  an  addition- 
al expense  of  that  amount ; is  that  so  ? 

A.  That  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  covers  the  track,  as  well  as 
the  work. 

Q.  That  covers  the  laying  of  the  double  track  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  of  it  would  be  chargeable  to  the  superstructure  ? 

A.  About  ten  thousand  dollars  a mile  ; $260,000. 

Q.  That  would  be  half  of  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  about  $260,000  would  be  chargeable  to  the  work  done  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ; merely  widening  out  the  embankments. 

Q.  Then  in  addition  to  that,  I understood  you  to  say  that  they  have  put 
in  more  masonry,  and  paid  more  money  for  dressing  stone,  than  you  calcu- 
lated for  ? 

A.  No,  I don’t  know  that  they  have  put  in  any  more  yards  of  masonry  ; 
but  they  have,  on  the  whole,  a better  class  of  masonry  than  I allowed  for. 
The  masonry  has  cost  more.  I allowed  for  laying  some  without  cement ; and 
I believe  they  have  put  in  more  with  cement  than  I allowed  for. 

Q.  How  much  excess  of  cost  have  they  incurred,  over  and  above  what 
you  calculated  in  that  respect  ? 

A.  I should  think  they  had  probably  incurred  $100,000  more  for  masonry 
than  I calculated. 

Q.  If  they  had  that  $100,000,  and  the  $260,000  paid  for  building  the 
road  for  a double  track,  it  would  make  $360,000,  and  that  amount  would  be 
sufficient,  according  to  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  witnesses,  to  complete 
that  link.  That  is,  if  they  had  not  built  the  road  more  extravagantly  than 
you  calculated  upon,  they  would  have  had  the  necessary  means  to  complete 
that  link  ? 

A.  I don’t  mean  that  they  have  not  got  the  worth  of  that  extra  money. 

Q.  But  if  they  had  built  it  as  you  laid  it  out,  they  would  have  had  that 
extra  money  to  supply  that  link  ? 

A.  The  prices  I estimated  for  masonry  would  not,  perhaps,  have  fur- 
nished it.  I have  had  occasion  to  know  something  of  that  from  actual  prac- 
tice since  then  ; for  I have  found  that,  in  building  masonry  for  the  price  at 
which  I estimated  it,  I have  had  to  pay  for  it  out  of  my  own  pocket.  My 
prices  for  masonry  were  not  high  enough. 

Q.  How  much  more  should  they  have  been  ? 
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A.  I found  that  hammer- dressed  masonry,  laid  in  cement,  cost  about  S20 
a yard. 

Q.  How  much,  in  gross,  would  have  been  the  difference  ? I do  not  care 
to  go  into  the  details,  if  you  will  give  us  your  opinion. 

A.  I don’t  think  the  prices  they  are  now  paying  for  the  masonry  are 
unreasonablo.  I presume  the  increased  price  of  the  masonry,  and  the  addi- 
tional expense  of  the  work,  would  be  enough  to  finish  the  six  miles  for  a 
single  track 

Q.  You  were  speaking  about  that  road  from  Willlmantlc  to  New  Haven; 
is  that  road  going  to  be  finished  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  ; I have  never  seen  the  parties  since  they  began  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  when  that  will  be  finished  ? 

A.  I think  it  will  be  done  during  the  year  1871. 

Q.  How  is  the  money  raised  for  doing  that  ? 

A.  In  part  by  individual  subscriptions,  and  in  part  by  the  towns  on  the 
line. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  provided  for  enough  money  to  com- 
plete it  ? 

A.  No,  sir ; I don’t. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  financial  condition  of  that  corpora- 
tion ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I have  heard  of  their  commencing  work  on  the  most  expen- 
sive parts  of  it. 

Q.  What  time  during  the  year  1871  it  will  be  finished,  you  don’t  know  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  I would  like  to  have  you  state  to  the  Committee 
what  sum,  in  your  judgment,  this  road,  when  completed,  will  pay  interest 
upon  for  the  first  year,  and  the  next  five  years  ? 

A.  When  the  road  is  finished,  with  a sufficient  proportion  of  sidings, — I 
should  say  it  should  not  have  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  its  length  in 
sidings 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  You  mean  to  base  your  estimate  of  four  and  a 
half  millions  upon  25  per  cent,  of  sidings  ? 

A.  That  I don’t  pretend  to  know;  I have  never  looked  at  the  figures.  I 
don’t  know  whether  they  estimated  for  as  much  siding  as  that  or  not. 

Q.  I only  want  to  know  whether  you  would  consider  the  estimates  that 
have  been  before  us  sufficient  to  finish  the  road.  If  you  have  got  to  spend  a 
million  dollars  or  more  for  sidings,  in  addition,  the  estimates  would  not  be 
worth  much  ? 

A.  I think  the  road  ought  to  be  well  equipped  to  do  the  business  and  to 
be  able  to  develop  Itself,  and  I think  that  it  ought  to  have  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  its  length  in  sidings ; and  then  it  must  have,  of  course,  sufficient 
equipment  to  do  the  business  that  is  offered  to  it.  I think,  that  with  a man  who 
has  sufficient  brains  to  manage  it  well,  and  do  all  the  business  th^t  is  brought, 
and  do  it  in  the  best  and  cheapest  manner,  within  two  years  it  will  earn  seven 
per  cent,  on  forty  millions  of  dollars. 

Q.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  to  the  Committee  what  examinations 
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or  calculations  you  have  made  to  enable  you  to  come  to  that  conclusion,  if 
you  have  made  any,  and  what  data  you  base  that  judgment  upon  ? 

A.  I took  the  population  in  the  year  1860  on  the  Albany  line  and  the 
Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  line,  and  the  amount  of  annual  manufacture  of 
the  towns  on  those  two  lines  for  that  year.  I was  able  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
portion of  way  business  on  the  Albany  line  for  the  year  1861.  It  is  not  often 
that  you  can  get  hold  of  any  of  those  items,  but  I did  make  out  to  ascertain 
that,  and  I found  that  the  business  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  line  in  the  year 
1861,  the  local  freight  and  passenger  business,  was  ^5,462  a mile. 

That  was  from  the  towns  along  the  line.  Estimating  the  same  wmy  on  the 
Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  it  would  give  $7,445  per  mile  of  road.  That  is 
in  the  year  1861. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kittredge.)  Have  those  towns  equal  railroad  facilities, 
aside  from  the  Boston  and  Albany  and  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  ? 

A.  I should  think  they  had  very  nearly  the  same.  I tried  to  find  some- 
thing about  the  way  business  on  the  Albany  line  for  this  year,  but  they  are 
not  fond  of  giving  any  more  information  than  is  necessary,  and  I could  not 
trace  it.  But  the  whole  business  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  line  has  Increased 
137  per  cent,  since  1861.  That  is  the  increase  alone.  That  is,  the  whole 
business  in  1861  was  $2,705,000.  That  includes  the  business  of  the  Pittsfield 
and  North  Adams  road,  which  was  then  in  operation. 

In  1869  the  whole  business  was  $6,418,000,  an  increase  of  $3,712,000. 
There  is  no  way  of  telling  from  the  report  which  part  of  that  is  due  to  way 
business,  and  which  part  is  due  to  through  business.  However,  the  report 
does  state  this,  that  the  number  of  way  passengers  in  1869  was  seven  times 
the  through  passengers ; and  the  number  of  tons  of  way  freight  was  four 
times  the  number  of  tons  of  through  freight  on  the  Albany  line.  If  you 
should  take  the  local  business  of  the  Albany  line  in  1861,  $5,462  a mile,  and 
add  137  per  cent,  to  it,  it  would  be  $12,945. 

And  if  you  take  the  estimate  of  the  local  business  on  the  Boston,  Hartford 
and  Erie  road,  $7,445,  and  add  137  per  cent,  to  that,  it  wmuld  be  $17,644. 
So  that  I think,  if  I should  estimate  now  $10,000  a mile  for  the  Boston,  Hart- 
ford and  Erie  local  business,  it  would  certainly  be  safe. 

I estimated  in  the  report  three  hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal  to  be  brought 
by  the  road ; I should  say  that  it  might  bring  500,000  tons. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Morton.)  Do  you  think  it  practicable  to  bring  coal  by 
rail  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  The  Albany  road  in  August,  when  I went  over  it,  was  then 
bringing  coal  to  Charlton,  which  is  only  a few  miles  from  Worcester.  I heard 
the  other  day  that  they  have  brought  coal  as  far  as  Ashland,  just  the  other 
side  of  Framingham,  bringing  it  for  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a ton  from  the 
Hudson  Biver.  Coal  is  brought  from  Pittston,  Pennsylvania,  to  Newburg, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  miles,  for  fourteen  mills  and  two-tenths  per  ton 
per  mile ; that  leaves  a profit  of  seven  mills  and  seven  one-hundredths  per 
ton  per  mile. 

I have  no  doubt  that  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  can  carry  coal  at  a 
cent  and  a half  per  ton  per  mile,  and  make  half  profit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  I have  been  requested  to  ask  you  the  question. 
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whether  these  profiles  which  have  been  presented  to  the  Committee,  and 
which  will  appear  before  us  in  another  shape,  are  accurate,  so  far  as  you 
know  ? 

A.  I believe  them  to  be.  I made  them  from  profiles  I had  made  of  every 
section. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen  ) Are  they  all  made  on  the  same  scale  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I should  like  to  ask  the  question  now,  Mr.  Appleton,  to  which  I did  not 
get  an  answer  a while  ago.  You  say,  when  this  road  is  equipped,  it  will  earn, 
for  the  present,  interest  upon  forty  million  dollars  cost.  You  have  a condition 
there.  You  say  that  there  must  be  one-quarter  of  the  whole  road  in  sidings, 
and  there  must  be  a certain  number  of  engines.  Now,  it  is  important  that  we 
should  know,  in  order  to  get  any  profit  from  your  answer,  whether  you  think 
that  the  estimates  which  have  been  made  here,  and  which  have  been  reckoned 
upon,  are  sufficient ; otherwise  the  estimate  is  of  very  little  value.  It  maybe 
that  we  have  not  got  within  two  or  three  millions.  According  to  your  idea, 
it  is  possible  we  may  have  to  spend  two  or  three  millions  more.  Do  you  un- 
derstand that  the  estimates  have  been  made  for  a quarter  of  the  whole  length 
of  the  road  in  sidings  ? 

A.  I do  not  know.  I did  not  catch  that  in  their  estimates. 

Q.  I understood  you  to  say  you  considered  this  estimate  sufficient  to  put 
the  road  in  order  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  how  much  sidings  they  did  include. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  you  thought  their  estimate  was  sufficient  to  finish  this 
work, — four  and  a half  millions, — and  that  you  intended  to  include  all  the 
estimates  of  the  engineers  ? 

A.  I suppose  their  estimate  is  correct  for  all  that  they  included,  but  I do 
not  know  precisely  how  much  they  did  include  as  to  equipment,  and  as  to 
terminal  stations  and  matters  of  that  sort. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  I understood  you  to  say  that  you  did  not  know 
what  their  estimates  included,  but  you  had  no  doubt  that  those  four  gentle- 
men, naming  them,  were  capable  of  making  correct  estimates. 

A.  Yes,  sir,  that  was  it. 

Q.  You  may  make  a difference  of  a million  of  dollars  in  the  estimate  for 
equipment  and  sidings  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  « 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  I should  like  to  know  how  much  sidings  you  did 
estimate  for  ? 

A.  My  estimate  was  based  upon  a state  of  things  which  might  justify  the 
Company  in  beginning  to  do  business  ; then,  that  the  complete  equipment  of 
the  road  in  sidings  and  rolling  stock  would  be  made  by  degrees,  as  it  came  to 
be  demanded  afterwards. 

Q.  I understand  that  generally ; but  how  much  sidings  did  you  estimate 
for  ? 

A.  About  ten  per  cent. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  difference  in  cost  between  the  ten  per  cent,  and 
the  twenty-five  per  cent.  ? 

A.  I did  not  calculate  that.  That  would  require  a good  deal  of  figuring. 
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Q.  As  a rough  guess,  could  you  give  any  estimate  of  what  would  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  road  up  to  the  standard  required  ? 

A.  I did  not  suppose  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  an  equipment,  at  first, 
sufficient  to  enable  the  road  to  do  a very  large  business.  It  would  cost  more 
than  a million  of  dollars  to  accomplish  that  state  of  things.  I did  not  suppose 
that  would  be  demanded  to  begin  with. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  made  one  statement,  that  I did  not  quite 
get  hold  of,  with  reference  to  the  profits  of  transporting  coal  to  Boston 

u4.  They  can  carry  coal  for  a cent  and  a half  per  ton,  per  mile,  and  make 
one-half  profit.  Of  course  they  cannot  do  that,  if  they  have  but  a few  hun- 
dred tons  to  carry  ; they  must  have  all  they  can  carry  every  day  in  the  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  I should  like  to  ask  if  the  road  could  do  a fair 
business  with  ten  per  cent,  sidings,  as  the  State  Engineer  has  estimated  ? 

A.  I think  it  could  do  a very  fair  business,  but  I think  it  would  require 
twenty-five  per  cent,  to  do  the  business  I want  it  to  do,  to  pay  seven  per  cent, 
on  forty  millions  of  dollars. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  think  it  can  do  with  ten  per  cent  sidings, — as  esti- 
mated by  the  State  Engineer  ? 

A.'  It  is  a matter  of  judgment  merely, — but  I should  think  they  would 
have  all  they  could  do  to  pay  their  expenses  and  interest  on  the  bonds 
merely. 

Q.  On  what  amount  of  bonds  ? 

A.  What  they  would  be  obliged  to  pay  on  ; what  the  State  does  not  own. 

Q.  The  Berdell  bonds,  do  you  mean  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I think  the  net  gain  would  be  reduced  more  than  half.  I 
think  it  would  be  harder  to  pay  on  the  twenty  millions  than  it  would  with  the 
additional  sidings  and  equipment  to  pay  on  the  forty  millions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Now  what  have  you  reckoned  for  equipment  as 
compared  with  Mr.  Philbrick  ? Did  you  estimate  the  number  of  engines  and 
cars  ? 

A.  No,  sir ; I have  not. 

Q.  Did  you,  or  not,  estimate  what  it  would  cost  for  equipment  ? 

A.  I think  they  ought  to  have  at  least  three  millions  of  equipment  in  the 
whole,  but  that  would  include  what  they  have  now,  and  what  the  Hartford, 
Providence  and  Fishkill  road  has. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  What  I want  to  get  at  distinctly  is,  whether  or 
not,  in  your  judgment,  with  the  expenditure  of  two  million  six  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  as  estimated  by  the  State  Engineer,  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  a sufficient  sum  to  properly  equip  the  road,  they  would  be  able,  in  the 
course  of  two  year^to  pay  the  interest  on  the  Berdell  bonds.  I do  not  limit 
the  amount  of  expenditure  as  to  equipment ; but  would  the  expenditure  of 
two  million  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  complete  the  road  and 
then  a sufficient  equipment,  enable  them  to  do  enough  business  in  the  first  two 
years  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  Berdell  bonds,  in  your  judgment? 

A.  I think  it  possible  they  might.  I think  it  would  be  more  difficult  than 
under  the  other  arrangement.  But  that  would  not  pay  all  the  interest  they 
would  have  to  pay.  They  would  have  the  interest  on  the  land  here  in  Boston 
and  the  interest  on  land  at  Fishkill.  Then  the  question  would  be  left  open 
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wliether  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia  road  would  earn  enough  to  pay  that  rent. 
If  they  do  not,  the  Hartford  and  Erie  have  got  to  make  it  up.  The  Norwich 
and  Worcester  ought  to  earn  enough  for  theirs. 

Q.  It  amounts  to  this,  that  you  think  they  could  earn  about  one  million 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars  net ; is  not  that  it  ? 

A.  I think  it  probable  they  could. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  What  increased  terminal  facilities  did  you  consider 
necessary  ? You  started  at  one  time  to  make  some  statement  about  that. 
Will  you  not  complete  that  ? 

A.  They  would  need  more  freight  buildings  at  this  end,  and  of  course 
more  freight  yards.  They  would  want  those  South  Boston  flats  filled,  or  a part 
of  them.  Of  course,  the  whole  ninety  acres  need  not  be  filled  at  once,  but 
I think  they  ought  to  have  about  ten  acres  of  them  to  start  with. 

Q.  What  expense  would  it  require,  in  your  judgment,  at  the  terminus  here, 
for  that  purpose  ? 

A.  The  land  alone,  I suppose  would  cost  about  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  — what  they  would  want  to  use  Immediately ; and  probably  the  portion 
of  sea-wall  corresponding  to  that  would  cost  half  as  much  more. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  then  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; the  building  of  the  sea-wall  is  in  the  contract  for  filling. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen  ) Then  do  you  Include  in  this  anything  for  buildings  ? 

A.  That  does  not  include  anything  for  buildings. 

Q.  How  much  would  you  add  for  buildings  ? 

A.  There  is  hardly  any  limit  to  that,  sir. 

Q.  I want  to  get  your  opinion  of  what  would  be  necessary  ? 

A.  Well,  I should  put  on  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  freight  buildings,  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  an  engine-house,  turn-table  and  attachments,  and  I think 
they  had  better  let  the  present  passenger  station  answer  for  a year  or  two ; 
but  It  would  not  do  long ; it  Is  not  large  enough.  That  is  as  small  an  amount 
as  I think  they  can  get  along  with. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  completed  all  at  this  end  ? 

A.  Well,  put  on  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  more  for  improving  the 
present  passenger  station  to  answer  the  purpose  for  a few  years.  They  have 
a machine  shop  out  at  Hyde  Park,  which  will  answer  for  a few  years,  and 
there  are  extensive  engine-shops  and  car-shops  at  Hartford. 

Q.  Now,  won’t  you  give  us  what  expenditures  would  be  necessary  at 
Fishkill  ? 

A.  That  I must  give  in  a lump,  for  I have  not  made  any  estimate  in  detail ; 
but  I should  say  they  would  want  to  spend  from  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  a million  there  in  providing  for  the  reception  of  coal  and  other  freight, 
and  in  providing  freight-boats  to  take  the  cars  across.  I think  the  boats 
should  be  made  so  as  to  take  the  cars  across  the  river. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Was  this  with  reference  to  beginning  at  once 
with  your  small  amount  of  sidings  ? 

A.  It  is  with  reference  to  earning  the  Interest  on  forty  millions  of  dollars. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  What  have  they  got  now  by  way  of  ferry  accom- 
modations ? 

A.  There  are  two  boats,  I believe,  which  are  running  directly  from  one 
village  to  the  other,  but  these  two  boats  would  be  wanted  for  the  accommo- 
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dation  of  the  general  travel.  You  could  not  relj  upon  these  to  transport 
cars  across  ; they  must  have  other  boats. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  You  are  reckoning  upon  ferries  now  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  a ferry  to  Fishkill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  At  present,  the  railroad  corporation  have  no  ac- 
commodations to  cross  the  river  ? 

A.  Not  for  freight;  that  would  have  to  be  transported  in  carts.  The 
passengers  would  have  to  go  on  foot.  They  might  go  in  carriages,  to  be 
sure,  from  one  depot  to  the  other,  but  they  would  have  to  cross  on  these 
regular  ferry  boats  between  the  villages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Is  there  more  than  one  ferry-boat  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  T'ou  would  carry  the  cars  on  to  the  boats  without  transhipment  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  suppose  these  boats  would  cost  each  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  ; that  is  a matter  I have  not  gone  into. 

Q.  Would  they  cost  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
each  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  makes  you  think  so  ? Have  you  ever  seen  any  boats  built  of 
that  sort  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I have  not;  but  it  sounds  to  me  like  a large  price.  I have 
seen  such  boats  built,  and  have  not  known  about  the  cost  of  them,  but  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  seems  to  me  rather  a large  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  I see  by  this  report,  on  page  16,  that  you  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  moving  a ton  of  freight  in  a proper  train,  and  at  the  proper 
time,  over  our  road,  from  the  Hudson  River  to  Boston,  as  against  the  Boston 
and  Albany  road,  as  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  our  favor.  Is  that  correct  ? 

A.  That  means  that  on  the  steepest  grade  to  be  found  on  the  Hartford 
and  Erie  road,  the  same  engine  would  take  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  freight 
than  on  the  steepest  grade  on  the  Boston  and  Albany. 

Q.  Now  suppose  you  start  from  the  Hudson  River,  you  have  got  two 
thirty-five-ton  engines,  and  you  are  about  to  make  up  two  trains  of  coal,  one 
at  Albany  and  one  at  Fishkill.  Now,  what  would  be  the  relative  cost  of 
moving  that  coal  over  the  two  roads  ? Which  can  get  to  Boston  the  cheapest, 
and  which  can  haul  the  most  ? 

A.  The  same  engine  could  haul  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  on  the  Hart- 
ford and  Erie  road.  It  has  got  a longer  distance  to  go  to  get  to  Boston  ; 
that  is  to  be  offset ; but  the  net  result  would  be  that  the  same  engine  would 
do  more  service  at  the  same  expense  on  your  road  than  on  theirs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  It  would  cost  twenty-five  per  cent,  less  to  move 
this  freight  on  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  than  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  ? 

A.  I do  not  say  exactly  that.  I say  the  same  engine  can  take  twenty-five 
per  cent,  more  freight,  and  take  it  from  one  end  to  the  other ; but  they  would 
have  twenty-five  miles  more  distance  to  go. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  Supposing  the  cost  to  be  a dollar  a ton,  you  can 
haul  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  tonnage  than  the  Boston  and  Albany,  at  the 
same  price,  the  same  distance  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  are  going  to  start  from  one  end  of  the  road  with  one 
engine,  and  let  that  one  engine  take  all  it  can  carry,  that  one  engine  will 
take  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  over  the  Hartford  and  Erie  than  it  will  over 
the  Boston  and  Albany ; but  I am  not  saying  that  that  would  be  the  most 
expedient  way  of  doing  the  business.  Perhaps  it  would  be  expedient  to 
double  up  at  several  places.  It  would  depend  upon  the  talent  of  the  man 
managing  the  road,  which  did  the  business  cheapest  in  the  end. 

Q.  Taking  the  twenty-five  miles  of  extra  distance  on  the  Hartford  and 
Erie,  taking  the  roads  just  as  they  stand,  could  coal  be  brought  just  as 
cheaply  over  the  Hartford  and  Erie  as  over  the  Boston  and  Albany  ? 

A.  That  extra  distance  will  cost  12^  cents  per  ton  more. 

Q.  Still  hauling  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  weight  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  still  carrying  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  weight. 

Q.  Now,  taking  into  consideration  the  grades  and  the  distance,  can  coal 
be  brought  over  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  road  to  Boston  as  cheaply,  or 
cheaper,  than  over  the  Boston  and  Albany,  taking  all  the  elements  into  con- 
sideration ? 

A.  I think  they  ought  to  bring  it  as  cheaply. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  At  which  place  can  coal  be  got  cheapest.  Fish- 
kill  or  Hudson  ? 

A.  I do  not  think  there  is  much  difference.  Bondout,  where  the  Del- 
aware Canal  comes  in,  is  about  half  way  between  the  two. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Does  the  coal  come  to  Bondout  ? 

A.  The  Delaware  Canal  comes  into  the  Hudson  there.  At  Fishkill,  they 
have  a supply  from  Pennsylvania.  The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  brings  twelve 
hundred  thousand  tons  a year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  Do  you  know  how  many  tons  come  over  the  Erie 
Boad  to-day,  and  drop  into  the  water  at  Fishkill  ? 

A.  I don’t  know.  I suppose  it  is  over  two  millions  a year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  You  say  one  engine  can  carry  twenty-five  per 
cent,  more  load  over  the  summits  of  the  Hartford  and  Erie  than  over  the 
summits  of  the  Boston  and  Albany.  Do  you  take  into  account  the  cost  of 
running  your  engine  in  this  calculation  ? Is  it  really  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  comparative  value,  practically,  of  these  two  roads  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  it  is  not  altogether  satisfactory  to  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.J  Do  you  know  what  arrangement  the  Delaware 
Canal  Company  have  for  bringing  their  coal  from  Bondout  to  Fishkill  ? 

A.  I don’t  know.  I understand  that  they  intend  to  bring  a large  supply 
there,  and  that  that  would  be  brought  to  the  Fishkill  side  of  the  river,  so  that 
it  could  be  loaded  directly  into  the  cars  on  the  Hartford  and  Erie  road. 

[Adjourned  to  7^  o’clock  in  the  evening.] 
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EVENING  SESSION. 

Testimony  of  George  H.  Brown,  President  of  the  Dutchess 
AND  Columbia  Railroad. 

Mr.  Chairman, — It  is  rather  due  to  my  friends  of  the  Boston,  Hartford 
and  Erie  to  say  that  I came  on  last  night  on  business  of  my  own,  entire- 
ly independent  of  them.  I was  accidentally  here  in  the  State  House  this 
morning,  from  motives  of  curiosity,  and  heard  what  was  said  in  regard  to  the 
Dutchess  and , Columbia  Road,  and  after  that  had  been  said,  I made  myself 
known  to  Mr.  Graves  as  being  here  and  that  I would  be  glad  to  testify  if  he 
desired  to  have  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  Will  you  go  on  and  state  in  regard  to  that  road, 
what  it  is,  where  it  is,  what  it  cost,  what  it  is  worth,  and  anything  that  suggests 
itself  to  your  mind  in  regard  to  it  ? 

A.  The  road  is  located  from  Fishkill,  on  the  Hudson,  to  the  State  line  be- 
tween Connecticut  and  New  York,  at  Salisbury,  near  Millerton,  a distance  of 
fifty-eight  miles.  It  has  been  constructed  and  is  in  operation  fifty-three 
miles,  to  Pine  Plains,  in  Dutchess  County.  The  portion  constructed  to  Pine 
Plains  has  cost  us  in  money,  without  watering  of  any  kind,  of  stock  or  any- 
thing else,  816,000  per  mile.  The  statement  made  to-day  was  that  it  has  not 
cost  over  835,000.  Our  books  will  show  that  it  has  cost  816,000.  The  sec- 
tion from  Pine  Plains  to  Millerton  is  a more  expensive  part  of  our  road  to 
build  than  any  other  we  have  to  build.  The  total  cost  of  our  road,  when  we 
complete  it,  will  exceed  the  estimate  which  was  made  upon  it  by  8500,000, — 
the  estimate  being  82,800,000.  The  cost  will  foot  up  (we  are  far  enough 
along  to  see  how  it  will  foot  up)  about  83,300,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  The  other  portion  you  cannot  state  by  itself? 

A.  The  other  portion  is  contracted  for,  so  that  we  can  come  very  near  it. 
The  earthwork  will  cost  8375,000,  for  the  fifteen  miles.  The  part  from  Hope- 
well  to  the  river,  which  is  the  part  Mr.  Appleton  has  been  over,  I believe, 
was  constructed  in  the  winter  time,  owing  to  the  delays  and  litigation  with 
our  friends  here  for  the  right  of  way,  and  was  constructed  before  we  had  any 
idea  or  notion  of  leasing  to  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  road.  Its  con- 
struction was  commenced  and  carried  on,  and  the  road  was  built  for  our  own 
purposes  and  use  as  an  iron  ore  and  milk  road, — there  being  large  amounts 
of  iron  ore  on  the  road, — and  to  make  the  interior  of  Duchess  County  a milk- 
producing  county  as  it  is  now  on  the  eastern  side. 

Q (By  Mr.  Graves.)  State  whether  it  was  built  for  cash  and  not  for 
bonds  and  stock  ? 

A.  The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  road  was  8500,000  cash, 
8200,000  bonds,  and  8250,000  stock,  to  Pine  Plains,  for  the  earthwork.  The 
balance  of  the  road  has  been  constructed  for  cash,  the  proceeds  of  bonds  and 
stock  subscribed  in  the  county.  The  total  amount  of  bonds  and  stock  is 
81,500,000,  of  which  8070,000  is  paid-up  subscriptions.  The  rest  of  the  road 
is  to  be  constructed  by  the  balance  of  the  stock,  which  is  taken  at  par  as  cash. 
We  have  no  other  assets  with  which  to  build  it. 

Q.  Where  is  the  stock  largely  taken  ? 
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A.  The  stock  is  taken  largely  in  the  county,  except  what  I have  myself, 
about  850,000.  We  have  over  nine  hundred  stockholders.  It  is  essentially  a 
local  project,  and  it  has  been  built  by  local  money. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Did  you  let  the  work  by  the  yard  ? 

A.  We  did  not ; we  let  the  work  to  Pine  Plains  right  through.  We  had 
our  own  inspecting  officer  to  make  monthly  inspections  and  paid  on  his  es- 
timates. That  inspector  was  Mr.  Smeaton,  who  is  well-known  in  New  York 
State  as  a competent  man. 

Q.  You  are  sure  to  complete  your  road  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  guarantee  to  complete  it. 

Q.  When  do  you  expect  to  have  it  built  ? 

A.  We  expect  to  build  the  fifteen  miles  which  are  incomplete  now  before 
the  first  of  next  January.  We  have  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  earthwork 
finished  now. 

Q.  Before  the  first  of  January,  1871  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  in  what  manner 
portions  of  this  road  are  delivered  to  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  ? Who 
have  made  the  examinations  before  any  portions  have  been  accepted  by  us  ? 

A.  The  road  is  delivered  in  sections  of  ten  miles  each,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first  section,  which  comprises  thirteen  miles,  as  there  was  an  odd  three 
miles  at  the  end — 43  miles.  We  make  our  deliveries,  after  the  first  thirteen 
miles,  ten  miles  each. 

Q.  Who  made  the  examination  of  the  first  thirteen  miles  ? 

A.  Mr.  Laurie. 

Q.  And  of  the  next  ten  ? 

A.  Mr.  Laurie  and  Mr.  Morrison. 

Q.  And  of  the  next  two  sections  ? 

A.  Mr.  Jones ; which  we  delivered  on  the  first  of  January,  up  to  the  forty- 
three  miles. 

Q.  Before  these  sections  were  accepted,  you  say  Mr.  Laurie  and  these 
other  gentlemen  examined  to  see  that  they  were  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  lease  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  made  a very  critical  examination.  The  sections  of 
the  road  that  were  built  after  the  first  section  are  better  than  the  first  thirteen 
miles,  because  we  found  Mr.  Laurie  was  exceedingly  critical  and  we  desired  to 
have  no  questions  between  us  and  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  road  in  re- 
gard to  the  acceptance,  and  it  was  more  easy  to  do  the  work  properly  at  first 
than  it  was  to  have  to  go  over  it  and  not  have  it  accepted.  And  I think  Mr. 
Jones  stated  that  each  section  has  been  better  than  the  last  we  completed. 
We  also  felt  that  perhaps  it  might  come  back  to  us,  and  it  was  best  to  have  it 
good.  The  lease  provides  that  it  shall  be  according  to  our  contract  with  Mr. 
Barnes,  which  had  already  been  entered  into  and  a large  portion  done  before 
the  lease  was  completed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  That  fixed  the  sort  of  masonry  and  embank- 
ments ? 

A.  The  grades  and  alignment  were  all  fixed,  and  it  cites  the  Harlem 
road  as  the  class  of  work  it  is  to  compare  with. ' 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  How  do  the  first  thirteen  miles  compare  with  the 
alignment  which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Appleton  and  the  other  engineers  be- 
fore you  built  down  through  that  valley  ? Which  got  the  best  curves  and  the 
best  grades  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  whether  I can  positively  answer  that  question,  but  when 
taking  our  land  under  a commissioner  from  Glenham  down  to  Fishkill,  a dis- 
tance of  three  miles,  the  landholders  and  our  friends  opposed  the  location  in 
every  possible  way,  wanting  us  to  adopt  the  lines  which  the  Boston,  Hartford 
and  Erie  had  previously  selected  there,  and  wanting  the  commission  to  force 
us  on  them,  but  I think  (I  will  not  be  positive,  as  I did  not  follow  it  as  closely 
as  I might  have  done,)  that  from  Glenham  to  the  river  the  degree  of  curva- 
ture and  the  grades  were  both  better  on  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia  road 
than  on  theirs,  and  the  alignment  was  better ; and,  the  degree  of  curvature 
being  better,  the  grades  were  lighter.  But  on  that  point  I cannot  state  with 
the  positiveness  that  I can  on  the  other  points. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether,  if  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  wish  to  change 
any  portion  of  the  alignment  or  grades  between  these  points  they  have  a 
right  to  do  so  ? 

A.  They  have  the  right  to  do  so  at  their  own  expense,  and  they  had  the 
right  before  it  was  constructed  to  do  so,  and  if  it  increased  the  expense  of  the 
work,  they  were  to  pay  that  increased  expense. 

Q.  We  had  the  absolute  control  of  that  work  on  the  thirteen  miles,  but 
we  were  to  pay  the  additional  cost  of  the  work  if  it  cost  any  more  ; and  we 
did  not  avail  ourselves  of  any  such  right  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  it  has  been  stated  here  that  we  have  taken  a deed  of  one-half  of 
that  road.  What  is  the  security  that  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia  has  that  we 
will  maintain  that  lease,  or  that  we  will  pay  the  rent?  Have  they  any 
security  ? 

A.  Nothing  but  that  clause  in  reference  to  that  half  of  the  right  of  way. 

Q.  That  is,  you  insisted  that,  inasmuch  as  we  might  at  some  time  leave  you 
with  rents  unpaid,  or  something  of  that  sort,  if  we  did  not  pay,  we  should 
forfeit  that  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  will  you  say  whether  it  is  understood  that  we  are  to  go  forward 
and  locate  right  by  the  side  of  your  track,  preparing  for  all  future  contin- 
gencies in  that  regard  ? 

A.  You  are  to  locate  a second  line  by  the  side  of  ours;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  if  the  business  should  prove  to  be  larger  than  was  anticipated, 
there  will  be  three  lines  instead  of  two  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  done  because  I satisfied  myself  pretty  thoroughly 
before  entering  into  the  matter  that  these  gentlemen  would  not  be  able  to 
build  their  road,  and  we  had  been  waiting  in  Dutchess  County  for  some  six 
years  to  get  an  outlet  to  the  river,  thinking  that  the  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie  was  going  to  build  every  year,  and  it  became  absolutely  necessary  for 
those  of  us  who  had  iron  in  the  county  to  get  the  iron  out ; and  if  the  Boston, 
Hartford  and  Erie  was  not  going  to  build  the  road,  we  had  got  to  build  it  and 
pay  for  it  by  the  iron  ore  got  out.  I went  on  to  New  York,  and  became 
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satisfied  that  the  Hartford  and  Erie  would  not  build  it,  and  that  if  we  wanted 
the  road,  we  must  build  it  ourselves. 

Q.  What  year  was  that  ? 

A . I think  that  was  four  or  five  years  ago ; and  then  the  question  arose, 
having  built  the  road  and  obtained  the  facilities  we  wanted,  as  I did  not  care 
to  have  the  responsibility  of  running  the  road,  whether  there  should  be  two 
lines  down  through  > the  valley,  competing  for  the  business,  or  whether  we 
should  take  their  line  or  they  should  take  ours,  and  what  arrangement  could 
be  made ; and  a lease  was  made  which  I stated  would  be  acceptable  to  us,  pro- 
vided we  got  seven  per  cent,  for  our  money,  which  we  thought  was  about  as 
low  as  we  could  afford  to  build  the  road  for  ;■  but  the  lease  was  entered  into 
at  a round  sum,  $200,000,  which  was  less  than  seven  per  cent,  on  three 
millions,  which  is  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  interest  on 
our  bonds  and  the  government  tax  is  $111,000 — leaving  us  less  than  $90,000. 
We  are  obliged  to  keep  up  our  organization  expenses,  which  will  amount  to 
at  least  $15,000  a year,  which  reduces  us  down  to  about  $75,000  or  $80,000, 
which  will  not  leave  us  on  the  stock  more  than  four  per  cent.,  if  it  does  that. 

Q.  How  many  years  will  it  be  before  you  can  get  any  dividends  on  the 
stock  at  all,  suppose  you  pay  up  that  debt  of  $500,000  which  you  say  you 
have  incurred  ? 

A.  It  is  conceded,  five  years.  That  is  the  understanding  with  our  stock- 
holders, that  they  will  be  five  years  without  any  dividends ; that  it  will  take 
all  we  get  by  the  lease  for  five  years  to  put  us  square,  so  as  to  commence  pay- 
ing dividends. 

Q.  And  then  you  never  expect  to  realize  above  four  per  cent.  ? 

A.  We  cannot  under  the  lease. 

Q.  Then  you  say  the  road  was  paid  for  by  the  people  living  along  the 
valley  who  had  put  in  their  money,  and  never  expected  to  realize  over  four 
per  cent,  for  it,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a road  through  that  valley  ? 

A.  That  was  the  ground  upon  which  it  was  made. 

Q.  Some  remarks  were  made  in  regard  to  the  trestle-work,  which  it  was 
said  we  were  building,  and  I felt  very  .much  disturbed  about  it.  It  was  said 
we  were  building  some  spruce  trestle-work  there.  Do  you  know  of  any  such 
work  ? 

A.  I do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  that  trestle-work  is  ? 

A.  It  is  built  by  Cummings,  one  of  our  best  bridge-builders  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  a man  well  known,  I guess,  to  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts 
engineers.  It  is  built  of  white  pine,  and  in  the  best  possible  manner  in  which 
it  can  be  put  together.  It  is  built  of  the  white  pine  of  Dutchess  County,  than 
which  there  is  no  better  in  the  world — 8 X 10  or  10  X 10, — so  that  if  by  any 
chance  a locomotive  should  get  off  the  track,  it  cannot  go  through  it.  I sup- 
pose it  is  perfectly  safe.  I have  got  to  ride  over  it  every  day,  and  I meant  it 
should  be.  There  was  no  limit  to  the  expense  of  the  trestle-work,  and  we 
meant  it  should  be  as  good  as  we  knew  how  to  make  it.  It  is  all  fine,  clear, 
nice  white  pine  timber  as  was  ever  used.  I never  heard  of  there  being  any 
spruce  in  it  at  all.  I was  perfectly  amazed  when  I heard  it  was  said  to  be 
spruce.  It  was  the  best  quality  of  timber  we  could  get. 
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Q.  Now  in  reference  to  the  construction  of  that  trestle-work ; was  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  proper  development  and  use  of  that  property  ? 

A.  1 think  it  was.  I do  not  think  the  coal  trade  that  is  anticipated  there 
could  have  been  done  with  good  facility  without  that  trestle-work. 

Q What  are  the  piles  under  that  trestle-work  ? 

A.  That  is  more  than  I can  tell  you.  It  is  the  ordinary  piling  that  is  put 
in  at  the  river  for  ordinary  purposes.  What  the  piles  are  I do  not  know 

Q.  They  are  built  by  as  good  a bridge-builder  as  there  is  in  the  State  of 
New  York  ? 

A.  That  is  my  impression,  sir;  and  he  is,  too.  He  has  built  a great 
many  bridges, — the  best  bridges  we  have.  We  had  an  enormous  amount 
of  ore  business  and  coal  business,  and  the  ore  and  coal  had  got  to  be  shipped 
through  shutes,  and  we  had  got  to  have  some  trestle-work  for  the  boats  to 
come  up  to.  The  boats  can  lie  there  out  of  the  way  of  the  storms  from  the 
north-west,  and  can  load  a thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  tons  every  day.  It 
was  with  reference  to  that  trade  that  that  trestle-work  was  put  there.  The 
boats  could  not  lie  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay  with  the  north-west  storms  on 
the  Hudson  River. 

Q Then,  sir,  to  transact  that  ore  business,  this  trustle-work  was  absolutely 
necessary,  or  some  other  independent  structure  which  would  accomplish  the 
same  purpose  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  absolutely. 

Q.  It  accomplishes  two  purposes.  It  gives  you  a new  track  and  unites 
the  two  properties,  and  accomplishes  the  purpose  of  the  shutes  ? 

A.  We  can  lay  forty  boats  at  that  trestle-work,  and  there  is  ore  sufficient, 
hematite  and  magnetic  ore,  on  the  lines  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  & Erie  and 
the  Dutchess  & Columbia  to  load  that  number  of  boats  per  day. 

Q.  Is  that  ore  ready  to  come  down  as  soon  as  the  accommodations  are 
furnished  ? 

A.  That  ore  is  waiting  for  the  very  accommodations  we  are  supplying. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  is  there  any  difficulty  in  the  Boston,  Hartford,  & 
Erie  earning  a handsome  profit  above  the  amount  of  rental  that  we  pay  you, 
out  of  the  Dutchess  & Columbia  line,  leaving  the  Connecticut  Western  out  of 
the  way  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  the  shadow  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  What  are  you  now  earning  on  the  road  ? 

A.  I have  not  the  books  of  the  company,  but  I live  on  the  road,  and  am 
up  and  down  the  road  at  all  times.  I know  what  our  way  business  is,  I know 
what  the  receipts  of  the  local  offices  are,  and  I know  what  the  road  should 
be  run  for.  Their  receipts  for  this  month  will  certainly  be  $10,000 ; I think 
$12,000  ; and  our  summer  freight  business  has  not  commenced  yet.  It  is  a 
mere  loeal  winter  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  What  in  your  judgment  should  be  the  gross 
receipts  this  summer  on  that  Dutchess  and  Columbia  road  by  itself,  per  month, 
after  the  spring  opens,  and  you  have  got  your  connections  so  that  you  can  use 
those  facilities  we  have  got  there,  and  strike  the  boats  ? 

A.  If  a sufficient  equipment  is  furnished,  the  receipts  on  the  road  will  cer- 
tainly reach  $15,000  a month ; and  I should  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  see 
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them  $20,000  a month,  after  the  month  of  May.  I have  60,000  tons  of  iron 
ore  to  come  over  the  road  between  the  month  of  April  and  the  month  of 
November. 

Q.  All  contracted  for  ? 

A.  All  contracted  for,  conditioned  on  transportation  alone.  All  my  own 
contracts  are  made  in  that  way,  because  I was  not  able  to  get  more  than 
twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  tons  down  last  year,  on  account  of  want  of  trans- 
portation, and  I had  20,000  tons  sold. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a spur  road  running  from  this  Dutchess  & Columbia  line 
to  your  mines  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I have  four  miles. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  You  reckon  60,000  tons  from  your  mine  ? 

A.  We  reckon  60,000  tons  from  two  mines  as  the  least  we  shall  want  to 
deliver. 

Q.  What  does  that  amount  to  per  ton  at  the  rate  you  receive  now  ? 

A.  About  $20,000.  It  will  average  about  35  cents  a ton.  It  varies 
according  to  the  price  we  get  for  it  at  the  river.  If  the  price  goes  up,  the 
price  of  transportation  increases  ; if  the  price  falls,  the  price  of  transportation 
falls.  But  it  will  reach  these  figures,  about  $20,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  That  is,  the  contract  with  the  ore  beds  is  a slid- 
ing scale,  upon  the  same  plan  on  which  the  Erie  Railroad  and  the  coal  people 
do  their  business ; that  is,  they  share  in  the  profits  or  losses  of  the  business  to 
that  extent  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  At  what  point  on  the  line  does  this  ore  come  in  ? 

A.  A portion  of  it  comes  in  at  what  is  called  the  Globe  Branch  Junction, 
13^  miles  from  the  river,  and  the  rest  of  it  at  La  Grange,  which  is  18  miles. 

Q.  Most  of  it  then  would  come  over  the  13  miles  which  belong  to  the 
Hartford  & Erie,  if  I understand  you  ? 

A.  My  road  is  at  the  Globe  Branch  Junction,  but  we  haul  to  the  other 
station.  We  have  two  sets  of  mines,  and  one  delivers  on  the  Dutchess  & 
Columbia,  or  Boston,  Hartford  & Erie,  by  wagons,  and  the  other  by  connec- 
tion with  this  road.  Fourteen  miles  would  be  our  first  delivery  of  ore;  that 
is,  beyond  Hopewell  Junction  one  mile. 

Q.  Suppose  it  came  in  at  Hopewell,  one  mile  below  the  bridge,  who  has 
the  income  ? Is  it  yours  or  the  Hartford  & Erie’s  ? 

A.  I built  a branch  road  from  the  Dutchess  & Columbia  road  to  my  mine 
which  they  have  nothing  to  do  with.  It  is  ofi*  from  the  line  of  the  Dutchess 
& Columbia. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  You  run  your  locomotive  and  deliver  your  cars 
upon  our  track,  and  then  we  take  them  and  carry  them  down  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  get  your  road  finished  up  to  the  Connecticut  line  and  then 
strike  the  Connecticut  Western,  do  you  not  strike  the  iron  beds  of  Salisbury 
and  vicinity  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  that  ore  used  ? 

A . The  bulk  of  it  is  used  on  the  Hudson  River,  and  every  pound  trans- 
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ported  on  the  Housatonic,  the  Boston  & Albany,  and  the  Hudson  & Berk- 
shire railroads  would  come  over  our  road. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker  ) How  much  would  that  be  ? There  are  60,000 
tons  that  you  reckon  upon  for  the  season  ? 

A . That  is  only  ours ; there  are  other  parties  there  with  large  mines. 

Q.  How  much  would  you  reckon  for  this  season  above  your  place  ? 

A.  There  are  from  sixty  to  seventy  thousand  tons  mined  in  Salisbury 
valley,  and  more  would  be  mined  if  they  could  get  it  to  market. 

Q.  Are  there  any  mines  above  this  point  you  speak  of? 

A.  Six  miles  from  Pine  Plains  we  strike  another  set  of  hematite  mines, 
the  products  of  which  are  now  hauled  to  the  Harlem  Boad,  which  I think  will 
come  over  the  Dutchess  & Columbia  or  Hartford  & Erie. 

Q.  What  amount  of  passenger  business  do  you  have  now  on  the  road,  in  a 
general  way  ? 

A.  We  have  one  car  that  is  full,  and  people  standing  up.  That  is  all  they 
have  provided  for-  us  yet.  I think  two  cars  would  be  full  all  summer.  I 
think  the  passenger  traffic  would  amount  to  $2,000  or  $2,500  a month. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  Where  are  these  classes  of  iron  ore,  the  hematite 
and  the  magnetic,  the  one  being  over  in  the  Connecticut  valley  and  other 
being  over  on  your  side,  brought  together  ? 

A.  They  are  brought  together  now  on  the  Hudson  River. 

Q.  Then  does  not  a large  portion  of  that  iron  come  right  back  again  into 
New  England  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  a very  large  portion  of  it. 

Q.  The  result  will  be  that  we  shall  carry  large  quantities  of  ore  up  to 
Salisbury  and  smelt  it,  or  else  we  shall  bring  a large  quantity  of  the  ore 
down  the  river  and  then  smelt  it,  and  then  carry  it  back  on  the  road  into 
New  England.  Will  not  that  be  the  result  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  you  will  do  both.  There  are  men  in  Salisbury  who  are  wait- 
ing for  the  Dutchess  & Columbia  road  to  be  finished  to  Salisbury,  in  order  to 
place  their  furnaces  there  ; men  who  own  furnaces  in  Pennsylvania  and  own 
ore  beds  in  Salisbury.  Their  ore  now  goes  to  the  Hudson  River. 

Q.  Do  you  know  parties  who  would  like  to  put  their  furnaces  on  the  Hud- 
son and  bring  their  ore  down  there  and  smelt  it  ? 

A.  I do. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  trouble  in  getting  up  buildings  there  costing 
$100,000,  within  the  next  twelve  months,  if  we  would  let  them  have  the 
land  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I have  had  three  separate  parties  come  to  me  who  will  put 
furnaces  up  the  moment  they  can  get  the  privilege. 

Q.  What  can  iron  afford  to  pay  for  transportation  ? 

A.  It  cannot  afford  to  pay  much  more  than  it  now  pays;  that  is  2y®Q^^ 
cents  a mile. 

Q.  You  load  your  own  iron  ? 

A,  We  load  and  unload  it. 

Q (By  Mr.  Parker.)  It  can  pay  how  much  a mile,  did  you  say  ? 

A.  It  depends  on  the  price  of  iron  entirely.  This  year  it  is  or  2Yyg 
cents  a mile.  With  ore  at  $6,  as  it  was  two  years  ago,  it  could  pay  three  cents. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves  ) What  would  be  the  effect  of  building  the  Con- 
necticut Western  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  Dutchess  & Columbia? 

A.  I think  it  will  double  its  business,  without  question.  Our  people  want 
to  go  East  and  those  people  all  want  to  come  to  us,  for  one  thing  and  another. 

Q.  Is  that  a valuable  agricultural  country  up  through  the  Columbia  and 
Dutchess  County  valley  ? 

A.  .Yes,  sir;  the  whole  of  it. 

Q.  Something  of  a smile  was  caused  by  the  suggestion  about  milk.  Will 
you  say  whether  that  milk  business  is  really  the  most  profitable  business  done 
by  any  of  the  railroads  up  and  down  the  valleys  of  New  York  ? 

A.  These  gentlemen  must  have  seen  the  statistics,  I think,  of  the  Erie 
Kailroad  and  the  Harlem  Eailroad.  The  Harlem  Railroad,  from  Pine  Plains 
to  Millerton,  (where  we  cross  the  Harlem  Railroad,)  a distance  of  about  60 
miles  lineal,  carries  about  twenty-five  million  quarts  per  year,  at  a cent  and  a 
half,  and  the  area  that  is  drained  by  the  Harlem  Railroad,  the  lands  in 
Dutchess  County  and  Putnam,  what  we  call  milk  lands,  is  not  so  great  by  one- 
quarter  as  the  area  drained  by  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia ; we  have  one-quar- 
ter more  milk  lands.  Our  estimate  for  milk  was  nine  millions  of  quarts  the 
third  year,  and  equal  to  the  Harlem  eventually. 

Q.  You  do  not  estimate  for  the  next  year  ? 

A . It  takes  men  a year  or  two  to  get  started,  to  build  their  barns  and  get 
their  cows.  The  second  year  would  give  a portion  of  that.  A milk  train  has 
been  started,  and  the  business  has  commenced. 

Q.  The  second  year  you  say  your  milk  would  be  what  ? 

A.  I said  the  third  year.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  it  would  be  the 
second  year.  It  depends  somewhat  on  the  price  of  milk  this  season  in  New 
York,  — whether  they  do  well  this  year  or  not,  — whether  they  will  go  into  it 
largely. 

Q.  What  will  be  the  average  income  of  the  road  from  that  ? 

A.  The  road  ought  to  get  three-fourths  of  a cent  a quart ; but  probably  the 
Hudson  River  road  will  get  one  cent,  and  you  will  get  half  a cent ; you  ought 
to  have  three-fourths  of  a cent,  because  you  load  it,  and  the  Hudson  River 
road  has  nothing  to  do  but  carry  it  and  unload  it ; and  the  unloading  is  not 
so  difficult  or  expensive  as  the  loading.  This  will  be  a large  income. 

Q.  That  will  be  $45,000  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I have  always  supposed  that  the  milk  business  and  the  iron 
business  would  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonded  debt,  and  the  running  expenses 
of  our  road,  and  leave  us  all  the  other  traffic  as  clear  profit. 

Q You  say  the  milk  will  be  $45,000  or  $50,000,  and  you  will  have  when 
you  get  through  into  Connecticut,  $120,000  or  $130,000  for  ore  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  The  freight  from  Salisbury  is  a great  deal  of  it  ore.  The  ore 
will  not  stand  $1.80  from  Salisbury.  It  will  have  to  be  carried  at  a lower  rate 
per  mile. 

Q.  What  should  you  reckon  the  value  of  the  ore  over  that  whole  road  ? 

A.  I think  you  could  carry  it  for  $3.50.  That  is  what  we  told  the  ore  men 
■we  could  carry  it  for. 

Q.  And  you  reckon  the  amount  the  third  year  how  much  ? 

A.  I should  reckon  the  amount  of  the  ore  on  the  lower  section  one  hundred 
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and  fifty  thousand  tons,  at  Hopewell,  at  Globe  Branch  junction  alone,  beside 
the  Salisbury  ore.  Take  the  third  year,  there  would  be  two  hundred  or  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons. 

Q.  That  would  be  over  the  whole  road.  Take  the  average  haul  over  the 
whole  road. 

A.  Then  put  down  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons  from  Silver  Lake, 
and  sixty  thousand  tons  as  the  present  mining  capacity  of  Salisbury.  ^ Now, 
divide  that  by  half  of  58,  and  you  get  a haul  of  29  miles ; and  that  29  miles 
would  stand  the  two  and  thirty-four  one-hundredths  cents  per  mile. 

Q.  If  I am  right,  it  is  67,850  tons.  Is  that  right  ? 

A That  is  about  right  75,000, 1 think,  was  our  estimate.  No,  sir;  that 
is  not  correct.  It  would  be  126,000  and  a fraction. 

Q.  That  is  ^142,506,  I believe  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  I understand  you  to  say  that  your  estimate  has 
been  that  your  iron  and  milk  business  would  pay  all  the  interest  on  your 
bonded  debt  and  leave  a considerable  sum  over  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; and  expenses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Then  your  estimate,  as  you  figure  it  now,  is  |142,- 
506  the  third  year  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; it  will  reach  more  than  that.  If  we  can  get  the  facilities,  we 
will  make  that  the  second  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  You  don’t  take  into  account  the  iron  or  coal  that 
comes  back  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  nor  the  coal  we  use  with  the  ore.  I use  40  tons  a month, 
now.  Nor  any  truck  or  anything  for  the  laborers.  "We  have  200  laborers. 

Q.  Then,  upon  the  whole,  there  was  not  any  particular  attempt  to  over- 
reach the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  road  in  this  thing  ? 

A.  We  think  the  boot  is  on  the  other  leg  altogether.  We  either  had  got 
to  go  into  a ruinous  competition  with  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  or  let 
them  take  our  road,  at  what  we  thought  was  a fair  rate,  and  give  us  the  ore 
facilities  ; that  was  just  the  amount  of  that  thing. 

Q.  You  built  the  road  for  your  own  accommodation,  and  if  you  got  that, 
that  was  all  you  wanted,  and  you  thought  you  would  make  your  money  out 
of  your  ore 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; my  business  was  not  running  a railroad.  I did  not  wish  to 
do  it.  I had  enough  to  do  without  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  If  I am  right  now,  your  income  from  ore  and 
milk  the  third  year,  is  $186,506  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  will  you  give  us  your  estimate  for  passengers  ? 

A.  I really  cannot  make  that,  because  it  is  a thing  I am  not  accustomed 
to.  The  other  thing  I am.  But  I know  that  the  receipts  for  passengers  on 
the  road  last  month, — which  was  the  poorest  month  that  we  have  had  for 
passengers, — was  two  thousand  and  odd  dollars ; but  it  is  winter  traffic,  and 
it  can  be  more  than  doubled  in  summer,  because  there  are  many  summer 
residences  going  up  there,  and  the  whole  country  is  filling  up  with  boarding 
people. 
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Q.  That  is  at  the  rate  of  $24,000  a year.  Now,  what  would  be  a fair 
estimate  for  the  summer  months,  and  how  much  would  that  average  for  the 
year  ? 

A.  I think  the  summer  receipts  for  passengers  would — well,  it  has  got  to 
be  tried ; and  the  question  is,  whether  some  of  those  who  come  now  won’t 
drive  to  the  river.  The  freight  will  not,  but  the  people  may ; but  I don’t 
think  even  that ; I think  we  shall  keep  the  people. 

Q.  You  think  you  will  keep  $2,000  a month  ? 

A.  I think  we  shall  do  more  than  that ; but  whether  we  shall  keep  them 
and  keep  our  increase,  is  the  question. 

Q.  This  amounts  to  $24,000  a year.  How  much  would  it  be  fair  to 
reckon  for  the  increase  ? 

A.  Add  another  thousand  a month,  or  add  half  of  that. 

Q.  That  would  be  $36,000  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  amounts  to  $223,506  a year ; passengers  and  those  classes  of 
freight,  milk  and  ore.  What  would  be  a fair  estimate  for  your  other  freight 
per  month  ? 

A.  Well,  the  only  way  in  which  I can  get  at  that  will  be  to  take  the 
freight  business  now  at  about  $10,000  per  month,  and  take  out  from  that  the 
winter  ore  business,  which  amounts  to  only  $300  per  month,  because  we  send 
but  little  in  the  winter ; it  is  not  worth  counting  any  way ; that  is  $10,000 
per  month,  and  it  will  certainly  increase  that  fifty  per  cent.  I kno^v  that  two 
stations  give  $5,000  of  freight  a month.  That  is,  my  own  station,  Washing- 
ton Hollow,  $3,000,  and  Pine  Plains,  which  has  only  been  opened  one  month, 
giving  us  $2,000. 

Q.  That  includes  your  ore  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  that  is  no  ore  at  all ; that  is  market  freight;  hay,  butter,  eggs, 
and  everything  of  that  kind.  We  have  a local  freight  there,  independent  of 
the  ore,  which,  through  the  summer,  will  reach  $15,000  a month. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  average,  during  the  year,  $15,000  a month  ? 

A.  No,  unless  there  are  freighting  and  sale  arrangements  in  New  York  at 
the  30th  Street  depot.  The  farmers  load  their  produce  and  send  it  by  the 
river,  where  they  have  their  commission  men,  who  make  their  returns  weekly. 

Q.  What  should  you  think  it  would  be  fair  for  us  to  reckon  ? 

A.  Put  the  summer  at  $15,000,  and  the  winter  at  $10,000  a month,  and 
count  the  summer  from  the  1st  of'  April  to  the  25th  of  December. 

Q.  That  would  make  it  $12,000  or  $13,000  a month  through  the  year  ? 

A.  It  would  be  over  $13,500  a month. 

Q.  Call  it  $13,500  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; it  will  be  more  than  that. 

Q.  Well,  say  what  you  think  V 

A.  I never  like  to  be  too  high. 

Q.  I know  you  don’t ; I wish  merely  to  get  a fair  estimate  ; do  you  think 
$14,000  would  be  safe  ? 

A.  I have  made  my  own  calculations,  that  if  this  road  comes  back  to  us 
on  the  first  of  May,  we  should  pay  our  running  expenses,  and  the  interest  on 
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our  bonds  at  once,  on  the  start ; and  to  do  that,  we  have  got  to  earn  ^15,000 
a month  ; and  that  comes  to  about  that. 

Q.  You  think  that  what  you  call  the  local  freight  would  amount  to  ^15,000 
a month,  through  the  year  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; you  see  the  road  was  opened  in  divisions  of  ten  miles  each, 
and  the  first  thirteen  miles  earned,  the  first  month,  within  |150  of  its  running 
expenses. 

Q.  That  makes  1180,000  a year  on  local  freight  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ; I take  it  now  the  coming  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  When  it  is  all  opened  through,  and  has  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Connecticut  business,  what  will  it  be  then  ? 

A.  I don’t  know.  I have  not  figured  on  that.  I was  satisfied  with  what 
it  was ; I have  not  gone  into  those  figures  at  all.  I knew  that  the  road 
opened  to  Pine  Plains  would  pay  us.  The  engineer’s  estimate  of  the  business 
on  our  road  was  $300,000.  We  have  exceeded  his  estimates  of  business  reg- 
ularly every  month,  and  if  you  have  got  it  at  $400,000,  I think  you  are  right. 

Q.  That  is  on  the  43  miles  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I think  there  is  a hundred  thousand  dollars  more  freight 
than  we  had  any  idea  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  $403,506  is  what  I make  it. 

Witness.  Have  you  got  in  these  160,000  tons  of  ore,  29  miles  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  I have  got  210,000  tons. 

Witness.  That  would  not  do  for  Pine  Plains.  That  is  a different  figure. 
If  you  base  that  on  the  58  miles,  you  are  right. 

Q.  If  I understood  you,  you  expect  to  have  210,000  tons  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  on  the  whole  road. 

Q.  Then  you  would  have  to  add  the  local  freight  on  15  more  miles  of 
the  road  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  amount  of  local  freight  15  miles  ? 

A.  I can  hardly  give  you  that,  because  the  moment  we  reach  Millerton  we 
come  into  competition  with  the  Harlem  Railroad,  and  it  becomes  then  like  the 
through  business  from  New  York,  by  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia,  and  from 
New  York  over  the  Harlem  Railroad,  and  it  would  depend  on  their  freights 
what  we  made  on  that  business. 

Q.  I would  like  to  have  you  state  what  you  think  it  would  be  safe  to  call 
it  ? 

A.  We  would  get  about  $14  or  $15  a car  to  the  river,  and  we  should  have 
freight  enough  on  that  section  to  amount  to  $100  a day,  and  that  is  about 
$300  a month.  That  is  in  competition  with  the  Harlem  Railroad.  That 
is  about  $36,000  a year.  I think  ithat  is  perfectly  safe.  They  get  now  $35 
per  car  from  that  station  to  New  York,  and  they  would  reduce  their  rate  to 
$25.  We  could  carry  it  to  the  river  at  $15,  and  send  it  down  on  barges 
and  beat  them. 

Q.  That  is  $441,000  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves).  You  have  given  us  the  local  business.  Now 
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when  the  road  connects  with  the  Connecticut  Western,  how  much  will  that 
add  to  the  gross  amount,  in  your  judgment  ? 

A.  I think  we  shall  carry  every  pound  of  coal  that  is  burned  north  of 
Kent,  on  the  Housatonic  Railroad,  and  Amenia,  on  the,  Hudson  Railroad, 
until  we  get  to  Winsted  ; carry  it  to  Winsted,  and  Collinsville  and  TarifFville, 
and,  I think,  to  Springfield.  I don’t  think  we  shall  carry  coal  to  Hartford, 
because  we  have  the  Connecticut  River  road  competing  with  us ; but  to  the 
north  of  that,  where  it  has  to  be  transhipped  on  the  railroads  running  north, 
it  will  come  over  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia.  It  is  pretty  difficult  to  estimate 
what  that  business  will  be.  I am  not  familiar  with  it. 

Q.  You  have  a general  idea  of  it  ? I don’t  care  to  go  into  particulars, 
but  I want  to  know  how  much  you  think  the  gross  receipts  will  be  increased 
in  consequence  of  the  connection  with  the  Connecticut  Western  ? 

A.  If  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  did  not  compete  with  us,  we  should 
carry  4,000  or  5,000  tons  of  coal  to  these  regions. 

Q.  That  would  be  worth  how  much  ? 

A . That  depends  upon  what  you  rate  it  at.  If  it  is  rated  at  or  2 cents 
per  mile,  it  is  58  miles. 

Q.  That  would  be  |1.16  down  to  the  State  line  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  give  you  half  a million  of  dollars  ? 

A.  It  would  give  us  8400,000  or  8500,000  for  coal.  When  you  come  to 
the  coal,  that  is  a thing  that  has  got  to  be  determined  upon  yet,  I think. 
We  have  never  made  any  calculations  upon  coal. 

Q.  It  would  be  quite  safe  to  double  these  figures  as  the  amount  of  money 
that  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia  Railroad  will  earn  when  the  road  shall  have 
connected  itself  with  the  Connecticut  Western  ? 

A.  Well,  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that.  It  will  be  some  years  before 
that  gets  to  be.  It  depends  upon  whether  you  can  carry  coal  across  the 
country  cheaper  than  it  can  be  carried  by  water  and  by  other  lateral  roads. 
At  the  present  rates  of  freight  on  the  lateral  northern  roads,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it ; but  then  freights  will  all  come  down.  There  will  be  a compe- 
tition for  the  trade,  and  whether  it  will  be  worth  much  is  a question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pakker.)  You  can  name  some  figure  that  will  be  tolerably 
safe  to  reckon  upon  ? 

A.  I can  name  all  the  iron  and  coal  in  the  county  and  in  Salisbury,  which 
will  certainly  reach  50,000  tons  from  the  mining  districts  there.  That  will 
come  over  our  road  at  any  rate.  That  we  shall  be  sure  to  get,  and  we  cer- 
tainly shall  not  have  to  carry  that  for  less  than  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  to  compete  with  us.  That,  at  81-50  per  ton,  would 
be  875,000  for  the  coal  of  Dutchess  County  and  Salisbury.  I think,  without 
any  question,  we  will  carry  it  beyond  the  Housatonic  and  all  through  that  re- 
gion. You  can  put  on  another  850,000  for  that ; and  more,  than  that,  for 
there  are  furnaces  there,  now,  and  there  will  be  more.  We  have ‘carried  little 
or  no  coal  there,  for  want  of  facilities.  I believe  there  have  been  2,000  tons 
carried  there. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  you  can  reckon  upon  a yearly  business  amounting  to 
8125,000.  Is  that  all? 
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A.  That  is  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  Js  there  anything  else  you  would  add  to  it  ? 

A.  You  have  got  milk,  and  iron,  and  coal,  which  are  the  three  great 
staples,  and  then  you  have  got  the  local  trade  and  passengers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Well,  what  is  the  amount  of  their  business  as  you 
would  estimate  it  ? We  should  like  to  know  your  estimate  of  the  whole  in- 
come of  the  road  ? 

A.  We  use  manufactured  eastern  articles  most  extensively,  which  come 
from  New  York  City.  They  all  come  from  here,  and  come  round  through 
New  York  City,  and  pay  a heavy  tax.  We  shall  get  them  all  from  the  Bos- 
ton, Hartford  & Erie,  and  the  Connecticut  Western  road  ; but  it  is  difficult  to 
say  how  much. 

Q.  I know  it  is  difficult,  but  you  have  perhaps  made  some  figures  ? 

A.  I have  not.  I was  satisfied  with  our  own  project,  and  never  went  into 
those  figures  at  all. 

Q.  That  is  $541,000,  without  the  increase  on  general  freight  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  that 'would  leave  a net  of  $200,000  for  running  expenses. 
Will  you  be  good  enough  to  give  me  the  figures  I first  made  ? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  You  have  210,000  tons  of  ore,  with  an  average 
haul  of  29  miles,  and  you  reckon  the  income  cents  per  mile.  Then  you 
have  nine  million  quarts  of  milk  at  half  a cent  the  third  year, — $45,000. 
Then  you  have  $125,000  for  coal  ; and  then  you  have  got  $541,000  without 
reckoning  anything  for  increase  in  the  general  freight. 

A.  Yes;  those  items  are  correct. 

Testimony  of  Edward  Crane. 

If  the  Committee  will  indulge  me  a moment  in  a little  matter  of  history,  I 
would  be  glad  to  make  a statement  which  perhaps  is  known  only  to  myself 
absolutely — it  may  be  to  one  or  two  others. 

This  line  of  railroad  from  Boston  to  the  Hudson  River  was  started  in  State 
Street,  as  early  as  1847  or  ’48,  by  Abbott  Lawrence,  the  Appletons,  and, 
indeed,  our  heaviest  men  ; and  if  you  could  look  to-day  at  the  original  stock 
list  of  the  Norfolk  Co.  Railroad,  which  was  to  form  a part  of  this  line  in  the 
carrying  out  of  their  plans,  it  would  reveal  to  you  a list  of  stockholders 
unsurpassed  in  point  of  wealth  by  any  stock  subscription  that  I have  ever 
seen. 

The  stock  subscription  was  $500,000.  The  board  of  directors  was  chosen 
in  1848,  and  comprised  some  of  the  first  men  of  the  State, — Mr.  Frothing- 
ham,  Mr.  Livermore,  Judge  Warren,  afterwards  of  the  Supreme  bench,  and 
men  of  that  stamp  composed  the  government  of  that  corporation.  I have  a 
letter  in  my  possession,  I think,  written  by  Abbott  Lawrence  to  a gentleman 
at  Newberg,  who  passed  the  letter  to  me  after  I became  connected  with  this 
line  of  railroad,  setting  forth  the  objects  which  he  had  then  in  view,  as  well  as 
the  other  gentlemen,  in  commencing  the  construction  of  this  line.  In  that 
letter  he  stated  that  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Massachusetts  had  no 
security  in  time  of  war  that  their  furnaces  should  be  kept  in  operation,  and 
that,  in  his  judgment  and  others,  it  became  a matter  of  necessity  for  the  man- 
ufacturing interests,  for  their  own  protection,  to  put  themselves  in  direct  rail- 
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road  communication  with  the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  and  also,  that  the 
intercourse  between  the  manufacturers  and  the  iron  interests  demanded  for 
their  protection  a rail  connection  with  the  iron  interests  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
that  they  had  already  commenced  the  construction  of  this  line  of  railroad  with 
that  end  in  view. 

They  commenced  the  construction  of  the  line  on  $500,000  capital,  and 
built  the  original  Norfolk  Co.  road  from  Dedham  to  Blackstone,  twenty-six 
miles,  and  I believe  these  gentlemen  managed  to  build  a line  of  railroad,  in 
alignment,  easy  curves,  straight  lines,  easy  grades,  second  to  no  road  running 
from  the  city  of  Boston,  but  instead  of  its  costing,  according  to  the  original 
estimates,  $500,000,  a matter  of  10  or  $1,200,000  was  spent. 

The  board  of  directors,  able  men,  issued  the  notes  of  the  corporation  to  the 
extent  of  $500,000,  and  borrowed  money  in  State  Street  on  those  notes,  for 
up  to  that  time  no  railroad  had  failed,  and  a railroad  note  that  had  the  treas- 
urer’s name  on  it  passed  good  without  any  endorsers.  Those  notes  passed  in 
this  community  endorsed  by  Gilmore  and  Carpenter,  who  were  contractors  on 
the  road,  until  they  reached  the  point  of  protest.  At  the  time  of  protest,  I 
believe  all  the  gentlemen  of  wealth  got  from  under  it  and  allowed  it  to  take 
care  of  itself,  leaving  Edward  Haynes  in  sole  possession  of  his  office.  The 
road  remained  in  that  state  until  May,  1852,  and  the  treasurer,  I believe, 
could  not  get  the  directors  to  come  near  the  office  after  the  company  had 
failed.  Mr.  Frothingham,  of  the  State  Bank,  was  a member  of  the  board  at 
that  time,  and  other  gentlemen,  whom  1 see  walking  about  these  streets  daily, 
I think  were  the  originators  of  the  idea  of  issuing  notes  without  limit,  and 
running  from  under  them  when  they  became  payable.  Bonds  were  issued  in 
payment  of  these  notes  at  par,  and  a mortgage  was  made  for  the  security 
of  those  bonds. 

In  1852,  when  I became  connected  with  the  road,  I found  the  balance  sheet 
as  follows  : Capital  stock  paid  in,  $500,000,  less  a few  subscriptions  that 
remained  unpaid,  which  we  afterwards  collected,  or  made  the  parties  pay,  so 
that  substantially  the  amount  of  capital  stock  paid  up  was  $500,000  There 
were  several  issues  of  bonds  of  different  dates  running  about  five  years. 
Independent  of  that,  notes  payable,  $146,000.  That  made  $1,346,000,  the 
standing  of  the  property,  in  May  1852,  — money  that  had  been  spent  upon  the 
property. 

They  had  received  on  the  average  for  those  bonds,  in  cash,  eighty  cents  on 
the  dollar.  They  were  six  per  cent  bonds,  and  the  notes  were  given  in  pay- 
ment to  contractors  for  work  done  and  performed,  and  to  wind  up  their 
contracts.  That  was  the  state  of  the  corporation  in  1852. 

In  May,  1852,  the  stock  of  that  corporation  was  selling  in  Boston  market 
for  from  eight  to  nine  dollars  a share.  The  Norfolk  Company  bonds  were  sell- 
ing at  from  fifty  to  fifty-five  cents  on  a dollar. 

The  notes  of  the  corporation  would  not  sell  at  all.  In  that  condition  it  was 
taken  up  in  1852. 

During  that  year,  the  line  of  road  was  extended  westward  through  the 
Quinnebaug  valley  to  Mechanicsville,  on  its  way  to  Putnam,  by  the  issuing  of 
stock  at  par  of  the  so-called  Southbridge  and  Blackstone  Railroad  for  which 
$850,000,  in  clean,  hard  money  was  paid  in  on  8,500  shares  of  that  stock. 
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Messrs.  Dillon  and  Fairbanks  took  the  contract  to  build  the  road  for  a given 
amount  of  money,  ready  for  the  superstructure  from  Blackstone  to  the  Nor- 
wich road,  some  24  miles.  The  corporation  never  issued  a note  by  its  treas- 
urer ; but  the  road  was  built  and  paid  for  in  cash,  and  the  stock  paid  for, 
a hundred  cents  on  a dollar,  without  watering  one  particle.  Two  gentlemen 
paid  in  ^300,000,  and  took  6,000  shares  of  stock  in  payment. 

Mr.  Dillon  took  |100,000  himself  and  the  balance  was  taken  at  Douglas, 
Thompson,  and  other  places.  It  was  then  that  I made  the  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Graves.  The  people  of  his  town  came  in  and  took  several  thousand 
dollars  of  the  stock,  and  paid  in  their  money  to  build  a road  from  their  town 
to  the  Norwich  road.  That  took  place  in  1852-3,  and  in  the  spring  of  1854 
the  road  was  opened  for  public  travel.  In  the  winter  of  1853-4,  before  the 
road  was  opened  through  to  the  Norwich  road, — it  became  evident  that  an 
antagonism  was  growing  up  between  the  Providence  road  and  the  line  of 
railroad  we  were  constructing,  as  they  were  competing  for  the  New  York 
travel  by  the  way  of  the  Norwich  road,  and  we  found  that  we  could  not  both 
live  under  the  same  roof  at  the  foot  of  the  Common,  at  the  Providence  Depot, 
and  the  result  was  that  we  constructed  a line  of  road  from  Dedham,  14  miles, 
to  the  foot  of  Summer  Street.  That  line  of  railroad  at  the  foot  of  Summer 
Street,  called  the  Midland,  was  merged  by  the  union  of  the  three,  the  Mid- 
land, the  Norfolk,  and  the  Southbridge,  and  all  called  the  Boston  and  New 
York  Central.  At  the  time  of  that  union,  the  stock  of  the  Norfolk  Company 
was  exchanged  for  the  stock  of  the  Boston  and  New  York  Central,  share  for 
share.  146,000  of  the  notes  of  the  Norfolk  Company  road  were  taken  up 
and  paid  for  by  $146,000  of  Boston  and  New  York  Central  stock. 

The  Norfolk  Company  bonded  debt,  which  was  then  $700,000,  was  reduced 
to  less  than  $300,000,  and  stock  issued  for  the  bonds  at  par,  including  the 
interest ; but  afterwards,  there  was  an  issue  of  those  old  bonds,  because  the 
bonds  were  not  then  due,  and  they  were  available  for  monetary  purposes  ; and 
one  hundred  thousand  and  odd  dollars  were  pledged  in  the  market  for  money 
loaned  at  fifty  cents  on  a dollar  and  thereby  became  possessed  by  the  public 
at  that  price ; but  the  stock,  as  I have  said,  had  been  issued  for  those  bonds  at 
par. 

The  Southbridge  and  Blackstone  Eailroad  stockholders,  whose  stock  had 
been  bought  at  par,  got  five  shares  in  the  Boston  and  New  York  Central  for 
every  four  shares  held  by  them  of  the  Southbridge  and  Blackstone  stock,  and 
it  was  watered  to  just  that  extent.  The  Boston  and  New  York  Central,  when 
they  got  possession  of  the  property,  found  themselves  in  possession  of  a line 
of  road  from  Dedham  to  the  Norwich  road,  forty  miles  in  length,  with  no 
mortgage  upon  it  except  $300,000,  or  thereabouts,  of  those  Norfolk  County 
mortgage  bonds.  They  decided,  in  order  to  build  their  road  into  the  city, 
that  they  would  make  a clean  mortgage  of  $1,200,000;  and  constituted  David 
A.  Lee,  Franklin  Haven  and  Mr.  Cutter,  of  the  firm  of  Frank  Skinner  and 
' Company,  trustees  under  that  mortgate ; and  the  trustees  decided  that  inas- 
much as  that  was  a clean  mortgage  on  fifty-nine  miles  of  railroad,  extending 
from  Boston  to  the  Norwich  Railroad,  the  bonds  were  perfectly  good,  and  ad- 
vised the  directors  not  to  sell  those  bonds  until  the  road  should  have  been 
opened  to  the  foot  of  Summer  Street.  The  bonds  were  not  sold.  The  directors 
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of  the  corporation  loaned  the  corporation  individually  the  money,  receiving 
the  corporation’s  notes,  with  those  bonds  pledged  to  them  at  75  per  cent,  of 
their  par  value,  at  six  per  cent,  interest,  and  a commission  of  two  per  cent, 
for  a six  months’  loan.  Money  at  that  time  was  worth  two  per  cent,  a month 
on  State  Street.  Those  notes  were  not  paid  in  consequence  of  the  failure, 
and  of  course  the  corporation  received  but  about  75  per  cent,  on  those  bonds. 
They  retained  as  many  of  the  bonds  on  hand  as  there  were  of  the  Norfolk 
County  bonds  outstanding.  The  trustees  never  gave  up  a new  bond  until 
they  got  an  old  one ; the  mortgage  made  that  provision,  so  that  only  about 
^780,000  were  put  in  circulation  ; the  others  being  held  for  the  Norfolk 
County  bonds  that  had  never  been  taken  up,  and  for  the  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  Norfolk  County  bonds  which  the  directors  had  issued  in  pledge  for 
money  borrowed,  at  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar. 

That  state  of  things  continued  until  July,  1854,  when  the  corporation  failed. 
Their  bonds  were  not  sold,  but  pledged,  and  the  pledging  of  those  bonds 
brought  the  corporation  to  protest,  and  on  a pinch  in  the  money  market,  the 
concern  failed  in  July,  1854,  with  the  road  partially  graded  from  Dedham  to 
Boston.  It  remained  in  this  state  until  the  September  following,  when  it  was 
taken  up  and  the  money  raised  to  lay  the  balance  of  the  iron ; and  by  dint 
of  application,  by  the  bondholders  surrendering  their  bonds,  giving  them  to 
the  corporation  outright,  the  corporation  realized  on  those  bonds  issued  in 
that  manner  over  one  hundred  cents  on  every  bond  that  was  ever  issued,  and 
the  money  went  into  the  road  representing  it. 

I make  these  statements  that  you  may  have  a clear  idea  of  what  amount  of 
money  has  gone  into  that  property.  It  is  represented  now  by  a large  amount 
of  paper.  If  you  can  trace  the  money  part  of  it,  and  get  a clear  view  of  it, 
you  will  find  how  much  money  has  been  actually  spent  upon  that  property. 
That  is  what  I want  to  get  at. 

The  Boston  and  New  Tork  Central  was  opened  to  Boston  on  the  first  day 
of  January,  1855.  It  was  opened  by  the  aid  of  the  contractors,  Dillon,  Emer- 
son, and  others,  and  by  the  employes  giving  their  labor  and  time  and  trusting 
the  road.  The  train  was  run  from  Boston  to  the  boat  at  Allyn’s  Point  during 
the  winter  of  1855,  and  run  until  the  spring  following,  when  the  debts  became 
so  pressing  that  they  could  not  be  met.  Suits  were  brought  by  the  employes, 
executions  obtained,  engines  seized,  and  the  road  made  a final  failure. 

Now,  in  that  spring  of  1855,  the  property  stood  as  follows  : — About  three 
million  dollars  in  money  had  been  spent  upon  the  property  as  it  then  stood,  in 
cash,  for  right  of  way,  and  it  was  represented  by  about  four  millions  of  stock 
and  bonds,  on  which  the  company  had  received  rising  three  millions  of  money, 
which  had  been  spent  upon  that  property. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  That  was  between  what  two  points  ? 

A.  That  was  between  Boston  and  the  Norwich  road,  fifty-eight  miles;  at 
Mechanicsville,  two  miles  from  Putnam.  They  then  owed  large  land  claims 
in  South  Boston,  and  on  the  flats  in  South  Boston,  and  other  points,  amount- 
ing to  about  1300,000.  Of  course,  those  land  claims  became  a ‘first  lien  on 
the  property,  as  against  all  the  mortgages.  That  was  the  condition  of  things 
in  1855.  It  was  brought  to  a head  by  injunctions  on  the  part  of  the  claim- 
ants for  land  damages  in  order  to  get  their  money.  That  road  remained  in 
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this  state  until  the  ties  that  were  put  in — as  fine  a lot  of  ties  as  were  ever  put 
into  a road  in  this  country — lay  and  rotted ; and  the  quarrels  between  the 
corporation,  one  way  and  another,  continued  until  trees  grew  between  the 
ties  as  large  as  my  wrist. 

That  takes  us  to  1858,  when  the  Legislature  granted  the  Act  of  incorpora- 
tion for  what  was  called  the  Midland  Railroad,  taking  the  old  name.  By  that 
charter  powers  were  given  such  as  were  never  given  to  any  railroad  before  or 
since.  And  that  Midland  Railroad,  when  they  got  at  it,  led  to  other  contro- 
versies, which,  without  going  into  details,  led  to  another  sale,  until  finally  the 
Legislature  was  importuned  to  give  the  landowners  a charter,  which  they  did. 
They  told  the  State  that  inasmuch  as  they  had  granted  a right  of  way  through 
their  farms,  torn  down  their  fences,  dug  down  their  hills,  filled  up  their  val- 
leys, and  raised  the  mischief  generally,  the  State  ought  to  pay  them  the  land 
damages,  and  to  get  rid  of  them,  the  Legislature  gave  them  just  such  a charter 
as  they  wanted,  and  they  went  off  and  organized  themselves  into  a company. 
I believe  the  whole  of  that  property,  four  millions  of  dollars,  was,  in  1861, 
boiled  down  so  that  one  man  held  it  in  his  hands  at  a cost  of  about  $240,000, 
exclusive  of  land  damages.  It  had  got  boiled  down  so  that  it  was  worth  a 
great  deal  more  than  gold,  and  then,  of  course,  there  was  no  trouble  in  raising 
money. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  What  was  the  name  of  that  company  ? 

A.  That  was  the  Midland  Land  Damage  Company.  As  we  were  in  to 
fight  the  thing  through,  to  see  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  we  were  bound 
to  see  it  out. 

Having  got  the  property  into  that  state,  we  began  to  look  about  to  see  what 
had  become  of  the  road.  So  in  May,  1863,  when  the  peach-trees  began  to 
blossom  out,  Mr.  Graves  was  called  in  to  assist  us.  I believe  he  had  been 
upon  the  other  side,  but  concluded  to  bury  the  hatchet,  and  we  made  a treaty 
of  peace ; and  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Graves  in  1863,  the  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie  Railroad  came  into  being.  The  pledge  that  was  made  to  the  State  of 
Connecticut  when  that  charter  was  granted  with  fifteen  millions  of  capital, 
and  authority  to  issue  ten  millions  of  bonds,  was  simply  this : that  the  parties 
in  Massachusetts  were  ready  to  sell  their  railroad  to  a Connecticut  corporation 
that  should  be  chartered.  They,  on  their  part,  had  a line  of  railroad,  which 
was  comparatively  unproductive,  from  Providence  to  Waterbury.  A .treaty 
of  peace,  I say,  was  made,  a charter  was  put  through  at  the  May  session  of 
the  Connecticut  legislature  in  Hartford,  in  1863.  Before  that  year  was  out, 
the  line  of  railroad  had  been  purchased  from  Providence  to  Waterbury,  of 
which  I will  give  you  a short  financial  history.  Two  million  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  had  been  paid  in  by  their  stockholders  in  money,  and  they 
had  taken  the  stock  of  the  road  to  that  extent.  That  was  the  Providence, 
Hartford  and  Fishkill  Railroad.  It  ran  132  miles  from  Providence  to  Water- 
bury. Those  stockholders  had  expended  $2,300,000,  and  had  received  twenty 
thousand  and  odd  shares  of  stock,  taken  at  par.  We  then  found  they  had  a 
bonded  debt  of  $2,055,000.  We  then  traced  it  out  to  find  how  much  money 
had  been  paid  for  those  bonds ; to  see  what  the  property  had  cost,  and  where 
the  money  had  come  from.  We  found  they  had  received  in  cash  for  those 
bonds,  between  ninety  cents  and  a hundred  on  a dollar.  The  money  had 
11 
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come  in  part  from  the  city  of  Providence,  part  from  the  city  of  Hartford; 
the  securities  had  been  negotiated  with  the  utmost  care,  and  it  represented 
money.  We  then  found,  in  addition  to  that,  that  the  corporation  owed  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  notes  payable  for  the  sup- 
plies which  had  been  furnished  the  corporation  before  they  failed ; and  that 
certain  amounts  were  due  the  contractors,  which  the  company  had  settled  and 
given  their  notes  for,  and  that  certain  amounts  were  due.  That  was  about 
the  financial  condition  of  that  132  miles  of  road,  for  which  floating  debt  the 
company  had  received  cash,  or  its  equivalent.  We  then  made  an  examina- 
tion of  that  line  of  railroad,  and  found  that  it  had  been  built  in  the  most 
thorough  manner,  by  Mr.  Ashburner  and  Samuel  Nott ; and  the  contractors 
had  failed,  many  of  them.  They  were  held  strictly  to  their  contracts,  and 
the  work  could  not  be  duplicated  for  double  the  money  at  the  time  I went 
over  it,  in  1863.  And  there  has  not  been  a day  from  that  time  to  the  present 
when  it  could  have  been  duplicated  for  double  the  money.  We  bought  the 
roadssubject  to  the  mortgage,  and  agreed  to  pay  them  in  the  stock  of  the 
Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  share  for  share,  with  the  stock  of  their  stoek- 
holders.  We  agreed  that  we  would  pay  their  floating  debt  also.  I will  skip 
all  the  rest  of  it ; Mr.  Graves  has  stated  it  accurately.  There  is  no  statement 
that  he  has  made  with  regard  to  the  legal  matters,  that  I am  not  prepared  to 
endorse.  I will  show  you  the  care  that  we  took.  We  were  advised  that  one 
corporation  could  not  sell  itself  to  another.  We  were  informed  at  that  time 
by  lawyers  in  Hartford  that  the  Legislature  had  no  right  to  give  the  charter  to 
a company,  and  if  they  did,  the  company  could  not  sell  it  to  another.  And 
their  lawyers  in  Providence  decided  that  they  would  not  sell  the  road  for  that 
money ; that  they  could  sell  it  for  more  ; that  the  trustees  were  really  keeping 
possession  of  the  road,  putting  the  money  into  it,  and  the  road  was  worth 
more  than  it  was  to  be  sold  for.  There  was  strife  between  Providence  and 
Hartford,  and  we  took  advantage  of  that  strife,  and  drew  up  a lease  for  999 
years.  The  lawyers  all  said  that  was  legal,  and  the  stockholders  got  to- 
gether and  ratified  the  lease  to  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad.  The 
terms  and  conditions  of  that  lease  I will  state.  First,  we  agreed  to  accept  the 
bonded  debt.  Second,  we  agreed  to  build  the  road.  And  third,  to  pay  all 
taxes.  State,  national  and  town,  during  the  period  of  the  lease.  After  we 
got  the  road  on  those  conditions,  the  Rhode  Island  stockholders  saw  there  was 
no  chance  to  get  a dollar  out  of  it — that  there  was  no  chance  for  dividends ; 
and  then  they  turned  round,  with  the  exception  of  the  Boston  and  Providence 
Railroad,  who  own  $100,000  of  the  bonds,  and  the  road  was  purchased.  The 
knots  are  all  tied ; I have  never  known  any  road  tied  better.  I don’t  believe 
all  the  lawyers  can  pick  the  lease  to  pieces.  We  got  the  property  of  the 
. Providence,  Hartford  and  Fishkill  road  by  issuing  thirty  thousand  shares  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie.  Then  negotiations  were 
opened  with  the  Southern  Midland  Railroad,  which  had  been  boiled  down  to 
a kettleful,  and  that  corporation  sold  its  property,  franchise,  and  everything, 
and  made  a clean  outright  deed  of  all  their  property  of  every  name,  nature, 
and  kind,  and  delivered  that  railroad,  free  of  debt,  except  the  mortgage  that 
had  been  placed  upon  it  by  the  land-owners,  for  the  sum  of  five  millions  of 
dollars  in  stock  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie.  That  carried  the  capital 
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up  to  eight  millions.  All  this  property  from  Boston  to  Southbridge  and 
Mechanicsville,  subject  to  these  land  claims,  was  sold  to  the  Boston,  Hartford 
and  Erie  for  five  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  paid  for  in  stock  at  par.  The  esti- 
mates made  at  that  time  show  this ; that  the  property  as  it  then  stood,  being 
finished  and  completed  from  Southbridge  to  Boston  and  Mechanicsville  in 
connection  with  the  Norwich  road,  could  earn  seven  per  cent,  on  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  irrespective  of  any  other  line  being  built  or  constructed. 
That  was  the  estimate  put  upon  it  by  the  parties  themselves  at  the  time.  The 
earnings  of  the  road  since  that  time  have  warranted  that  estimate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kittredge.)  You  got  five  millions  of  dollars  for  what  you 
said  cost  1240,000  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  get  at  all  the  facts,  you  will  see  that  somebody  has 
made  money,  and  somebody  has  lost  money.  That  brought  up  the  capital  of 
the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  to  eight  millions.  I want  to  state  these  facts, 
and  I should  be  glad  to  have  them  go  before  the  public.  There  is  a wrong 
impression  In  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  this  matter.  They  think  that  this 
road  is  all  wind,  and  nothing  but  wind ; that  there  was  never  any  money  paid 
into  it.  There  was  $500,000  in  addition  to  those  $3,000,000  of  the  Provi- 
dence, Hartford  and  Fishkill,  that  was  laid  aside  to  pay  notes,  I think.  At 
any  rate,  when  they  had  purchased  the  Providence,  Hartford  and  Fishkill, 
and  the  Southern  Midland  Land  Damage  roads,  they  had  clear  possession  of 
the  entire  property,  at  a cost  of  $8,500,000  capital  stock.  Of  that  capital 
stock,  the  original  paid  in  by  the  several  corporations,  the  floating  debt  paid, 
and  the  bonds  converted  into  stock  one  way  and  the  other,  represented  five 
millions  of  dollars  actually  paid  in  for  property  that  you  could  not  duplicate 
for  double  that  amount  of  money  to-day.  That  Is  where  we  stood  in  1863, 
when  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  first  began  its  existence. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  Was  that  $500,000  laid  aside  to  pay  certain 
debts  with  ? 

A.  No,  sir ; stock. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kittredge.)  Did  that  carry  the  road  to  Waterbury  ? 

A.  That  gave  the  corporation  the  following  property  : The  franchise, 

rights,  powers,  and  privileges  of  a line  of  railroad  from  the  foot  of  Summer 
Street,  in  Boston,  to  Southbridge,  in  this  State,  and  Mechanicsville,  in  Con- 
necticut, making  an  aggregate  of  65  miles  within  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
and  about  8 miles  in  Connecticut.  That  bought  that  property.  The  ties  had 
rotted  out,  as  I have  said,  and  trees  were  growing  in  the  track,  and  you  can 
see  at  once  that  the  bridges  would  have  to  be  rebuilt  and  the  ties  replaced ; 
but  they  took  the  property  as  it  then  stood.  We  then  owned  the  line  from 
Providence  to  Waterbury,  122  miles;  and  the  company  was  represented  by 
capital  kock  paid  in,  $8,500,000 ; bonded  debt  of  the  Providence,  Hartford 
and  Fishkill  road,  $2,055,000,  and  the  land  claims  on  this  side  of  the  line, 
and  these  $414,000  bonds  of  the  Norfolk  Co.  line,  with  accrued  interest, 
which  brought  it  up  to  a little  over  $500,000.  There  were  then  outstanding 
some  of  the  New  York  Central  bonds, — some  $200,000, — which  had  never 
been  brought  in,  and  we  bought  it  subject  to  those  which  were  outstanding. 
There  was  then  another  mortgage,  placed  upon  the  property  by  the  land- 
holders, called  the  Southern  Midland  mortgage,  all  of  which  bonds  had  not 
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been  issued,  and  they  were  passed  over  to  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  so 
that  the  mortgage  was  in  their  control. 

We  stood,  then,  financially,  in  1863 — 

Capital  stock  paid  in, 18,500,000  00 

Bonds  of  the  Providence,  Hartford  and  Fishkill,  . . . 2,055,000  00 

“ Norfolk  Co.  road,  with  interest,  . . . 500,000  00 

“ New  York  Central, 200,000  00 

Land  claims,  about 300,000  00 

That  was  the  exact  standing  of  that  corporation,  in  the  fall  of  1863,  taking 
the  property  as  it  then  stood,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 

Now,  taking  that  property  at  $11,500,000,  as  it  then  stood,  in  1863,  there 
never  has  been  a day  from  that  time  to  the  present  when  that  amount  of 
money  could  duplicate  the  property. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kittredge.)  This  covered  about  200  miles  of  road  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir, — a little  short. 

In  the  fall  of  1863,  James  M.  Beebe,  Benj.  E.  Bates,  James  L.  Little,  Gov. 
Gardner,  Oakes  Ames,  and  other  gentlemen,  were  elected  directors  of  the 
corporation.  If  you  will  look  at  the  list  of  directors  for  that  year,  you  will 
see  that  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  boards  of  directors  ever  made  in  Boston. 
That  board  of  directors  then  went  to  work.  Mr.  Appleton  was  employed, 
and  the  instructions  he  had  from  the  board  of  directors  (I  was  one  of  them  at 
the  time)  were  these:  “ Give  us  a line  of  railroad  in  alignment,  grades  and 

curves  second  to  no  road  running  east  and  west,  from  the  city  of  Boston  to 
strike  the  Hudson  River.  Give  us  a line  of  railroad  coming  east  with  no 
grade  exceeding  60  feet  to  the  mile,  and,  on  the  main  line,  no  curvatures  of 
less  than  1,500  feet  radius,  and  as  few  of  those  as  you  can ; make  them  larger, 
and  not  smaller.”  He  was  put  on  to  that  line  of  railroad  to  make  the  sur- 
veys, and  I believe  up  to  the  time  of  making  his  report,  he  kept  his  own  coun- 
sels, and,  under  those  instructions,  made  his  own  figures,  in  his  own  way ; and 
I,  as  a contractor,  having  been  building  railroads  and  upon  them  all  my  days, 
went  over  the  line  from  here  to  the  Hudson,  and  made  my  own  estimates,  in- 
dependent of  his.  Everything  was  done  by  the  corporation  with  the  most 
rigid  purpose  to  have  a first-class  road  running  east  and  west  from  here  to 
the  Pludson  River.  That  was  in  1863-4.  Before  the  directors  moved  one 
inch,  the  report  of  the  engineer  was  laid  before  them,  and  approved  of,  by  a 
unanimous  vote ; the  line  adopted,  grades,  curves,  and  everything  connected 
with  it,  and  we  set  out  to  build  the  road,  and,  in  the  first  place,  to  put  this 
part  of  the  line  in  Massachusetts  in  operation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  After  Mr.  Appleton  had  drawn  up  this  report, 
which  is  here  in  print,  and  which  has  been  before  the  Committee,  will  you  say 
whether  or  not  we  then  dared  to  put  out  the  whole  truth ; whether  I was  not 
set  at  work,  and  worked  two  days  to  bring  down  the  facts  so  that  somebody 
would  believe  them  ? 

A.  I will  come  to  that  in  a moment.  I say,  we  set  at  work  to  construct 
this  line  of  road,  and  put  it  in  operation  in  1864.  Before  that  was  done,  I 
remained  in  the  Board,  and  was  cognizant  of  everything  that  transpired  in 
he  Board  from  beginning  to  end.  When  this  report  of  Mr.  Appleton  was 
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drawn  up,  lie  was  requested  to  draw  up  tlie  statistics  with  regard  to  the  busi- 
ness along  the  line,  for  the  Information  of  the  Board.  I was  also  instructed 
to  the  same  effect,  and  the  report,  which  I think  I have  now  In  manuscript, 
far  exceeds  the  estimated  business  that  was  contained  in  the  report  finally 
adopted.  I think  Mr.  Bates  made  the  remark,  “ Look  here!  People  won’t 
believe  half  of  this.  You  had  better  cut  it  down,  or  twist  it  round,  some- 
where within  the  bounds  of  reason,  or  nobody  will  believe  it.”  That  was  in 
the  spring  of  1864,  and  very  much  to  my  regret,  the  details  that  had  been  so 
carefully  gathered  by  Mr.  Appleton  and  myself,  so  that  they  could  be  sworn 
to, — fairly  gathered,  as  we  would  in  any  other  case, — were  not  permitted  to 
go  out  to  the  public,  because  the  gentlemen  who  then  composed  that  Board 
wished  to  have  the  estimates  kept  far  within  the  truth.  The  statement  there 
made  by  Mr.  Appleton,  to  wit,  that  the  line  of  railroad,  completed  in  a first- 
class  manner,  from  Boston  to  the  Hudson  River,  with  an  adequate  equipment, 
would,  in  his  judgment,  pay  seven  per  cent,  on  $40,000,000, 1 believe  to  have 
been  strictly  true  in  1864.  I will  say  this,  that  the  business  of  the  Boston 
and  Albany  Railroad  has  doubled  in  five  years,  and  I have  reason  to  believe 
that,  were  the  statistics  taken  of  the  actual  business  upon  the  line  from  Bos- 
ton through  to  the  Hudson,  they  will  show  more  than  doiible  what  we  found 
in  1864.  I have  no  doubt  upon  that  question. 

Now,  I will  say  this:  The  capital  stock  remained  at  $8,500,000  during 
the  year  1864.  I became  a contractor,  and  left  the  Board,  A mortgage  was 
placed  upon  the  property  of  $10,000,000,  the  bonds  of  which  were  called  the 
Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  first  mortgage  bonds.  These  covered 
the  property  from  Boston  to  Southbridge,  Mechanicsville,  Willimantic,  Hart- 
ford, and  from  Waterbury  to  the  Hudson  River.  That  covered  the  entire 
property  that  the  corporation  then  owned — $10,000,000 — bearing  seven  per 
cent,  interest.  That  was  to  furnish  the  means  requisite  to  complete  the  road. 
It  was  agreed  that  so  many  of  the  bonds  should  be  kept  on  hand  as  there 
were  of  old  bonds  outstanding,  which  was  strictly  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Then  you  cancelled  the  $8,500,000  bonds  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  You  are  dealing  with  capital  stock — the  $8,500,000.  That 
was  never  cancelled.  This  was  a mortgage  of  $10,000,000,  subject  to  the 
mortgage  of  the  Providence,  Hartford  and  FIshkIll,  the  Norfolk  County,  and 
the  New  York  Central ; In  all,  about  $3,000,000.  That  left  about  $7,000,000 
available  for  the  purposes  of  the  road. 

I made  the  corporation  a proposition  myself  to  build  the  road  from  Boston 
to  Southbridge,  and  build  a double  track  from  South  Dedham,  and  receive 
payment  in  the  bonds  of  this  mortgage  at  par.  I left  the  board  of  directors, 
and  became  a contractor,  and  those  bonds  were  Issued  and  sold  in  the  mar- 
ket at  four  per  cent,  premium  In  1864.  I was  taking  those  bonds  in  payment 
for  that  work  done  and  performed,  and  I found  that  at  the  prices  at  which  I 
had  taken  the  work,  allowing  the  bonds  to  be  sold  at  par,  I was  losing  money. 
I believe  I sunk  some  $150,000,  more  or  less,  before  I gave  up  the  contract. 
It  became  a losing  operation.  Labor  went  up,  gold  went  up,  prices  went  up 
far  beyond  my  expectations  in  case  of  my  doing  the  work  ; but,  at  any  rate, 
bonds  were  then  put  out  amounting  to  a million  of  dollars  at  par,  and  the 
corporation  got  value  received — they  got  the  work  put  upon  the  road.  In 
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the  fall  of  1864,  the  bonds  began  to  depreciate.  I will  say,  that  the  stock  of 
the  corporation  held  by  the  directors  was  held  by  them  under  a pledge,  when 
they  purchased  it,  at  $2.5.  Mr.  Healey  took  one  thousand  shares,  and  paid 
$25,000  cash  for  them,  and  other  gentlemen  in  State  Street  sought  as  a priv- 
ilege to  be  allowed  to  take  this  stock.  It  was  scattered  among  the  strongest 
men  in  State  Street.  They  became  proprietors  of  this  stock  at  25  per  cent. 
The  company  issued  stock  to  the  amount  of  $8,500,000.  In  June,  1864,  it 
was  worth  $30  a share. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  What  was  the  highest  price  that  stock  ever  sold  for  ? 

A.  Mr.  Clark  sold  some  as  high  as  50  per  cent.,  and  I sold  some  myself  at 
35.  I believe  I have  got  a thousand  shares  to-day  that  I have  been  carrying 
ever  since. 

I say,  for  the  million  dollars  that  were  paid  out,  they  got  a million  dollars 
worth  of  work.  There  was  no  selling  bonds  less  than  par  in  that  case.  In 
the  fall  of  1864,  the  stock  depreciated  in  value  down  to  20,  and  the  bonds 
were  sold  in  the  street  at  85  and  from  that  time  they  continued  to  depre- 
ciate. The  company  raised  money  by  borrowing  on  the  bonds,  Jas.  A. 
Dupee  being  Treasurer,  and  Geo.  M.  Bartholomew,  of  Hartford,  being  Presi- 
dent ; and  they  financiered  the  thing  to  death,  until,  in  1 865,  they  were  pay- 
ing the  contractors  in  bonds  instead  of  money,  at  about  50  cents  on  the 
dollar  ; that  is,  they  were  paying  prices  at  which  the  contractors  could  take 
the  bonds,  sell  them  at  fifty,  get  the  money  for  them,  and  make  fair  prices. 
I want  each  man  to  take  the  share  of  his  responsibility.  The  Hon.  Geo.  S. 
Boutwell,  Hon.  J.  B.  Alley,  James  S.  Little,  Oakes  Ames,  J.  W.  Clark,  and 
divers  other  gentlemen  of  high  character,  whose  names  I don’t  recollect, 
being  directors  of  the  corporation,  told  Mr.  Dupee  that  they  thought  they 
could  financier  a little  better  than  he  was  doing.  They  said,  “ If  you  will 
open  a subscription  for  a million  of  dollars,  and  get  the  money  subscribed  by 
responsible  parties,  we  will  furnish  you  one  million  of  dollars  in  money,  and 
that  will  complete  the  road  from  Boston  to  Southbrldge,  and  put  everything 
in  good  running  shape  at  this  end  of  the  line,  on  this  condition  : for  each 
thousand  dollar  bond  we  will  pay  you  $600  in  cash,  and  you  shall  give  us  ten 
shares  of  stock  as  a bonus.”  I was  on  my  work  at  that  time,  struggling  along, 
and  knew  nothing  of  it ; things  had  got  to  such  a pass  in  the  management  of 
that  company,  that  I,  as  a contractor,  never  found  it  out,  until  one  day  the 
Hon.  J.  B.  Alley  came  to  me  and  said  he,  “ Mr.  Crane,”  (I  give  you  the 
names  of  these  parties,  because  I am  particular  that  the  public  should  have 
them ; I have  never  done  it  before.)  Mr.  Alley  said,  “ Mr.  Crane,  are  the 
bonds  of  the  Hartford  & Erie  good  for  60  ? ” I said,  “ I am  not  a director  of 
the  corporation ; you  know  all  about  it.”  “Are  they  good  for  60  ? Have  you 
any  question  that  they  are  good  for  60  ? ” Said  I,  “ I have  been  taking  them 
at  par,  and  am  carrying  half  a million  to-day.”  “Are  they  good  for  60  ? ” 
“ I don’t  know.  Can  you  get  them  at  60  ? ” “ Well,”  said  he,  “ is  the  stock 

good  for  any  thing  ? ” Says  I,  “ It  is  selling  in  the  market.”  “ Is  it  good  for 
anything?”  “I  don’t  know.  Why  do  you  ask  the  question?'”  “Well,” 
said  he,  “ Mr.  Oakes  Ames  has  been  down  to  see  me,  and  wants  I should  take 
a hundred  thousand  dollars  of  a subscription  they  have  got  up.”  “ Yes,” 
said  I,  “ take  it.” 
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That  was  the  first  breath  I ever  heard  of  it,  and  yet  I was  one  of  the  largest 
stockholders,  and  one  of  the  persons  most  largely  interested  in  the  property  ; 
but  these  gentlemen,  the  most  able  men  in  State  Street,  were  financiering  this 
thing  in  that  way. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  When  did  you  say  this  was  ? 

A,  This  was  in  1865.  I say,  Mr.  Dupee  was  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Bartholo- 
mew President,  and  the  directors  were  composed  of  such  men  as  those  whose 
names  I have  given  you.  Mr.  Secretary  Boutwell  was  one  of  them.  As  I 
have  paid  pretty  dearly  for  this  whistle,  I want  that  all  these  facts  should 
come  out.  I say  that  this  board  of  directors  opened  a subscription  list,  which 
is  now  on  the  files  of  this  company  with  the  condition  annexed,  that  it  should 
not  be  binding  unless  one  million  dollars  was  subscribed  by  good  responsible 
parties,  the  money  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  the  Treasurer  called  for  it,  on  the 
following  terms  and  conditions:  “For  every  thousand  dollar  bond  we  will 
pay  $600  in  cash,  and  you  shall  give  us  a thousand  dollars  of  stock  for  noth- 
ing.” I say  these  facts  I drew  out  of  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Alley,  he  being  one  of 
the  directors,  but  he  would  not  put  his  name  down  without  seeing  Mr.  Crane. 
That  is  the  way  this  stock  came  out ; the  company  giving  it  away  for  noth- 
ing. That  was  “ watering”  with  a vengeance,  by  these  gentlemen. 

What  I want  to  say  is  simply  this  : that  my  first  knowledge  as  a stockhold- 
er and  bondholder  in  the  corporation  of  these  transactions  was  received 
indirectly,  after  that  subscription  was  nearly  completed,  from  Hon.  John  B. 
Alley,  in  Mr.  Boutwelfs  office,  and  they  were  both  directors  of  the  corpora- 
tion at  the  time.  I walked  immediately  down  to  the  office  of  the  corporation, 
and  asked  the  Treasurer  if  he  would  pay  me  a commission  of  five  per  cent, 
if  I would  get  that  subscription  filled  up.  It  lacked  $260,000  of  being  filled 
up  on  that  day.  They  wanted  Mr.  Alley  to  take  $100,000,  and  then  Gover- 
nor Claflin  would  take  so  much,  and  the  shoe-dealers  were  going  to  fill  up  the 
subscription ; but  Mr.  Alley  would  not  take  any  until  Mr.  Crane  said  It  was 
all  right.  He  had  been  caught  twice  with  his  foot  In  the  trap,  and  he  didn’t 
mean  to  be  caught  again. 

Mr.  Dupee,  the  Treasurer,  did  not  know  whether  I was  joking  or  not,  but 
finally  he  said,  “ Bring  It  out,”  and  that  subscription  was  handed  to  me. 
Lyman  Nichols,  Benj.  E.  Bates,  Oakes  Ames,  Mark  Healey,  and  the  first 
men  on  the  street,  went  round  and  dealt  out  these  bonds  as  a special 
favor,  but  they  did  not  let  Crane  know  ; but,  as  I say,  I went  into  the  office 
and  got  that  paper  and  looked  at  it ; and  while  I was  talking  about  getting 
my  five  per  cent,  commission,  I took  up  a pen,  and  filling  it  with  ink,  I 
wrote,  as  black  as  ink  would  make  it,  “ Edward  Crane,  for  himself  and  others, 
$260,000,”  threw  down  the  pen,  and  told  the  board  of  directors  that  if  they 
ever  expected  to  complete  the  road  from  Boston  to  the  Hudson  River  by 
beginning  in  this  financiering  way,  they  would  fail  the  concern,  and  kill  the 
goose  that  laid  the  egg.  That  brought  a breach  In  the  camp,  and  it  ought  to 
have  done  so.  The  coupons  on  the  bonds  went  to  protest  in  1864.  The 
directors  said  they  would  not  pay  unless  Mr.  Crane  would  relinquish  that  sub- 
scription. I did  not  relinquish  it;  but  I went  to  Mr.  H.  N.  Farwell,  a brother 
of  A.  G.  Farwell,  then  dead,  and  said  to  liiin,  “ On  your  brother’s  death-bed 
you  promised. him  that  whenever  a breach  came  in  this  company  you  would 
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hold  up  the  hands  of  Edward  Crane.  "We  have  got  to  that  breach  just  now.” 
Those  coupons  were  paid.  Mr.  Farwell  drew  his  checks  for  $64,000  and 
they  were  paid.  That  began  to  make  the  hair  fly.  I gave  the  directors  to 
understand  that  the  sooner  they  were  pitched  out  of  the  boat  the  better,  and 
they  were  pitched  out ; one,  one  way,  and  another,  another.  The  next  elec- 
tion came  on,  and  Daniel  Drew  and  the  Erie  Eailroad  men  were  brought  into 
the  board,  and  then  commenced  a new  state  of  things.  I believe  it  was  done 
by  a unanimous  vote,  no  one  of  the  stockholders  objecting.  But  some  gen- 
tlemen are  bragging  very  loud  to-day,  on  State  Street,  and  throwing  stones  at 
certain  parties,  whom  it  ill  becomes  to  throw  stones,  when  they  themselves 
live  in  glass  houses.  It  is  not  right,  it  is  not  honest,  it  is  not  just. 

We  then  began  anew  in  1865,  by  putting  the  Erie  Kailroad  directors  into 
this  board. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Do  you  allude  to  Mr.  Farwell  particularly  ? . 

A.  He  was  not  in  the  board  at  that  time;  he  was  an  outside  man,  and 
then  began  his  interest  in  this  corporation.  He  advanced  me  $64,000,  taking 
those  bonds  that  I owned,  to  pay  for  it.  He  lent  the  money  to  Edward  Crane. 

Q.  He  did  that  for  what  reason  ? 

A.  Simply  as  a friendly  act.  His  friendship  was  towards  the  road.  His 
brother  had  a large  interest  in  the  road  before  he  died,  and  his  brother  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  the  men  who  had  been  on  the  opposite  side  from  me,  until 
he  became  convinced  he  was  mistaken,  and  then  he  turned  around  with  his 
wTole  heart,  and  became  one  of  the  warmest  friends  I ever  had,  and  remained 
so  until  his  death. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  throwing  stones ; to  whom  did  you  allude  ? 

A.  I mean  some  of  those  men  who  issued  bonds  at  sixty,  and  broke  down 
the  credit  of  the  corporation  by  giving  away  the  stock,  and  who  are  now 
most  clamorous  against  some  of  the  present  managers  of  the  road. 

Q.  Against  Mr.  Farwell? 

A.  I don’t  call  any  names. 

This  process  of  watering  you  see  began  then ; and  now,  I want  to  show  how 
much  money  has  gone  into  this  eorporation  and  how  it  has  been  spent, 
because  honest  dealing  is  a great  deal  better  in  this  case,  than  any  attempt  at 
concealment.  There  is  nothing  but  what  the  public  ought  to  know.  There 
have  been  mistakes  made,  no  doubt.  These  gentlemen  who  issued  these  bonds 
at  sixty  and  gave  away  the  stock  did  not  mean  to  do  any  harm ; but  it  had  the 
same  effect  as  if  they  had  done  it  by  design. 

I want  to  show  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  present  directors  of  the  road  are 
not  sinners  above  all  others  in  the  world.  I would  not  condemn  them  ; I 
would  condemn  them  for  whatever  they  have  done  that  is  not  right;  but  we 
are  not  made  strong, — the  State  or  this  community  is  not  made  strong  by  these 
denunciations;  and  it  is  not  right.  I may  get  a little  warm  on  this  subject, 
for  I feel  keenly ; I am  not  a director ; I left  the  board  three  years  ago,  after 
my  son  was  killed,  and  have  been  pursuing  other  matters ; but  my  heart  is  in 
the  work,  and  I have  never  had  a doubt  of  the  success  of  this  line  when  it  is 
completed,  and  the  reasons  I want  to  give  you  candidly,  so  that  you  can  under- 
stand it,  and  explain  it  to  the  piembers  of  this  Legislature,  that  justice  and 
right  may  be  done.  I know  that  is  what  you  want  to  do. 
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I say  about  11,700,000  of  stock  and  about  $1,700,000  of  bonds  were  put 
out  at  the  time  of  which  I speak,  for  which  one  million  dollars  of  money  was 
received.  After  this  interest  money  was  paid,  the  gentlemen  concluded,  on 
the  whole,  they  would  pay  up  their  subscriptions  ; but,  at  any  rate,  it  led  to  a 
change  in  the  board.  The  Erie  directors  came  in  and  from  that  time  we 
began  to  make  progress.  Then  they  came  to  me,  and  said,  “ Mr.  Crane,  what 
will  it  cost  to  finish  the  work  ? ” We  met  in  New  York,  and  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr. 
Chapman  and  Mr.  Appleton,  the  experts,  were  called  in  to  furnish  estimates 
to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Erie  Railroad  of  the  financial  status  of  the  corporation 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Daniel  Drew,  as  I have  said,  Mr.  Gregory  and  other  gentlemen  became 
directors  and  they  carried  the  corporation  over  to  New  York  City.  They  got 
the  boat  pretty  nearly  launched,  and  it  finally  came  to  the  making  of  this 
mortgage  for  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  now  called  the  Berdell  mortgage. 

Mr.  Graves  was  sent  for,  and  the  mortgage  made  in  March,  1866.  The  Erie 
Railroad  men  said,  “ Mr.  Crane,  if  you  will  make  a mortgage  of  this  entire 
property  for  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and  with  that  take  up  all  these  under- 
lying mortgages,  the  remainder,  according  to  the  estimates,  will  very  nearly 
complete  this  work  from  Boston  to  the  Hudson  River,  with  a single  track.” 
That  mortgage  was  made.  It  is  quite  peculiar  in  its  character. 

It  is  simply  the  charter  of  a eorporation  under  the  name  of  a mortgage. 
It  is  one  of  the  strongest  mortgages  that  was  ever  put  on  record  in  New  Eng- 
land or  out  of  it.  It  gives  the  bond-holders  powers  such  as  were  never 
possessed  under  any  other  mortgage  that  I know  of  in  this  country,  and  it  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  getting  money  cheap,  that  there  might  be  no  question 
as  to  the  security.  “ If  you  live  and  build  the  road,  all  right;  if  you  fail  to 
do  it  or  die,  the  property  is  ours.”  That  mortgage  was  finished  and  ratified 
before  the  bonds  were  issued. 

Now,  you  have  got  into  the  concern  six  millions  of  money  that  has  been  paid 
in,  in  cash,  and  you  have  got  the  outgoes  that  inereased  its  capital  stock  from 
eight  millions  up  to  what  that  stock  was  carried  until  three  years  ago  last  fall 
(1866),  when  the  stock  stood  at  about  eleven  millions.  Many  of  these  bonds  had 
gone  out  so  that  they  did  not  net  the  corporation  over  thirty-five  per  cent., 
and  many  of  the  shares  did  not  net  over  $10  a share. 

The  Berdell  mortgage  found  the  road  standing,  in  the  spring  of  1866,  finan- 
cially thus,  — Between  ten  and  eleven  millions  of  stock,  about  four  millions 
mortgage  bonds  of  the  ten  million  mortgage  made  in  1864,  subject  then  to  the 
$205,500  bonds  of  the  Providence,  Hartford  and  Fishklll,  subject  to  the 
Norfolk  Company  mortgage,  about  $600,000,  and  subject  to  the  Air  Line 
mortgage,  about  $1,200,000.  In  the  mean  time,  they  had  purchased  the 
property  of  the  Air  Line  Railroad. 

That  was  the  status  of  the  corporation  in  the  fall  of  1866.  Out  of  that  mate- 
rial, you  can  find  about  how  much  money  was  paid  in. 

[Adjourned  to  Thursday,  at  10  o’clock.] 
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FOURTH  PUBLIC  HEARING. 

Thursday,  March  17,  1870. 

Testimony  of  Edward  Crane. — Continued. 

Last  evening,  I had  brought  the  affairs  of  the  corporation,  historically 
and  financially,  down  to  1866.  I wish  now  to  say,  that  in  September,  1866, 
the  corporation  elected  a board  of  directors,  consisting  of  John  S. 
Eldridge,  Mark  Healey,  Henry  N.  Earwell,  James  S.  Whitney,  J.  W.  Clark 
and  myself,  as  directors  representing  the  Boston  interest  in  the  corpora- 
tion ; and  other  directors,  consisting  of  Edward  Harris  and  Mr.  Kathburn, 
of  Woonsocket,  his  son-in-law,  to  represent  the  Rhode  Island  interest; 
and  Mr.  Bartholomew  and  other  gentlemen,  four  in  all,  I think,  as  repre- 
senting the  Connecticut  interest. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Was  this  Mr.  Eldridge’s  first  connection  with 
the  road? 

A.  Up  to  this  time,  Mr.  Eldridge  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  road 
in  any  way  whatever.  His  first  connection  was  at  the  election  which  took 
place  in  September,  1866.  At  the  time  of  this  election,  the  stock  was 
selling  in  the  market  at  from  five  to  six  dollars  per  share,  and  very  few 
purchasers  at  that.  No  large  amount  could  have  been  sold  at  that  price. 
The  bonds  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie— the  $10,000,000  mortgage— 
were  then  selling  at  $38  or  $39  dollars  on  the  hundred,  and  no  large 
amount  could  have  been  sold  at  over  $30.  The  Norfolk  County  bonds 
were  selling  at  that  time  at  about  $85  to  $90,  including  all  the  back  interest, 
amounting  to  about  forty  per  cent.,  and  the  twenty-six  miles  which  this 
mortgage  embraced  was  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees — Isaac  Davis,  J.  C. 
Converse  and  William  Earnham.  At  that  time,  large  amounts  had  been 
expended  on  the  road  between  Boston  and  Dedham  in  the  filling  up  of 
bridges  and  trestle-work  and  grading  for  a second  track  between  South 
Dedham  and  Boston.  Men  were  at  work  on  the  line  between  East  Thomp- 
son and  Dedham,  and  under  contract  for  its  completion.  About  400,000 
yards  of  earthwork  had  been  completed  between  Putnam  and  Willimantic, 
some  20,000  yards  removed  at  Denning’s  Point,  on  the  Hudson ; one-half  of 
the  Denning  Point  property  had  been  purchased  and  paid  for  at  $40,000,  in 
bonds  of  the  corporation,  at  par,  (the  remaining  half  has  since  been  pur- 
chased) ; the  right  of  way  through  South  Boston  had  been  paid  for;  the 
land  claims  had  nearly  all  been  paid  between  Southbridge  and  Boston,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Thomas  Richardson  property  at  the  foot  of  Summer 
Street;  and  the  financial  status  of  the  corporation,  in  September,  1866, 
stood  in  the  neighborhood  of  $10,500,000  capital  stock;  bonded  debt. 
Providence,  Hartford  and  Eishkill,  $2,055,000;  Norfolk  County  bonds, 
about  $600,000  (including  interest;)  New  York  and  Boston  bonds  and 
mortgage  notes,  about  $1,200,000;  Southern  Midland  bonds,  a little  over 
$300,000;  Boston  and  N.  Y.  Central  bonds,  a little  over  $200,000;  Boston, 
Hartford  and  Erie  bonds  of  the  $10,000,000  mortgage,  $4,500,000,  with 
interest  upon  the  same  from  September,  1864,  to  September,  1866.  The 
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total,  witliout  going  into  details  (and  gentlemen  will  bear  in  mind  that  I 
speak  in  round  numbers,  without  going  into  fractions  of  thousands,)  was 
a little  rising  ^9,000,000  in  the  aggregate,  as  we  found  it  in  September,  1866, 
upon  investigation.  There  was  $170,000  of  interest  on  the  Providence, 
Hartford  and  Fishkill  mortgage  bonds ; so  that  the  aggregate  bonded  in- 
debtedness, as  it  appeared  to  the  new  board  of  directors,  as  elected  in 
September,  1866,  whose  names  I have  given  you,  was  nine  millions  and 
some  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  You  have  spoken  about  the  New  York  and 
Boston  and  the  Boston  and  New  York  Central? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  The  New  York  and  Boston  was  the  Charles  River  line  to 
Woonsocket,  through  Rhode  Island  to  New  Haven.  I will  explain  that  in 
a moment,  so  that  you  can  have  a clear  idea  of  it. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  That  would  make  the  stock  and  bonds  over 
$19,000,000. 

A.  The  stock  issued  was  rising  $10,000,000 ; but  the  stock  would  be  in- 
creased beyond  that  amount  by  the  transfer  of  the  stock  of  the  New  York 
and  Boston,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holders,  into  the  stock  of  the  Boston, 
Hartford  and  Erie,  to  the  extent  of  about  4,000  shares,  some  $400,000;  a 
portion  of  those  stockholders  had  exchanged  their  stock.  So  that  the 
corporation  stood,  in  September,  1866,  with  about  $10,500,000  of  capital 
stock  issued,  subject  to  be  increased  about  $400,000  by  the  transfer  of  the 
stock  of  the  New  York  and  Boston  line  into  the  stock  of  the  Boston,  Hart- 
ford and  Erie,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  stockholders,  and  with  a bonded  in- 
debtedness of  rising  $9,000,000.  They  then  had  a floating  debt  due  the 
contractors,  as  of  that  date,  independent  of  the  mortgage  debt,  of  rising 
$100,000 ; and  the  corporation  was  then  under  contracts,  besides  this  in- 
debtedness, as  follows  : to  J.  and  N.  Stanton,  for  building  the  line  of  rail- 
road to  Rhode  Island,  under  a contract  with  the  New  York  and  Boston 
Railroad  at  the  time  of  the  purchase,  for  which  N.  C.  Munson  and  the 
Stantons  were  contractors ; to  other  contractors,  for  building  a piece  of 
the  line  of  railroad  in  Rhode  Island;  the  land  claims  upon  the  New  York 
and  Boston  Railroad  not  embraced  in  the  mortgage  were  numerous ; the 
amount  of  unfinished  work  between  Boston  and  Woonsocket  was  quite 
large,  such  as  passing  highways  where  the  commissioners  had  ordered 
bridges  and  works  of  that  kind  to  be  completed ; a contract  was  also  then 
in  existence  with  the  Stantons,  one  Mr.  McNeil,  of' New  York,  and  divers 
other  gentlemen,  to  complete  the  line  of  railroad  from  Boston  to  the  Hud- 
son River,  the  contractors  to  take  their  pay  in  stock  and  bonds.  This  con- 
tract had  been  made  by  the  previous  board  of  directors,  and  was  then  in 
existence.  I believe,  if  that  contract  had  been  carried  out,  a cartload  of 
stock  would  have  been  issued,  so  that  you  could  not  have  measured  it. 
The  corporation,  at  the  time  Mr.  Eldridge,  Mr.  Healey,  Mr.  Earwell,  and 
the  other  gentlemen  came  in,  had  no  credit,  and  no  amount  of  stock  or 
bonds  could  have  been  put  upon  the  market  and  turned  into  cash  at  the 
rates  I have  mentioned.  There  were  other  contracts  in  existence  with 
Broad  & Ward,  and  some  other  contractors,  for  divers  pieces  of  work, 
payable  in  stock  and  bonds  of  the  corporation,  made  by  that  Board  of 
Directors,  at  prices  that  gave  away  the  bonds  at  about  forty  cents  on  the 
dollar,  and  the  stock  for  nothing.  They  were  doing  their  work,  taking 
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their  pay  in  bonds,  and  selling  them,  until  the  market  became  so  glutted 
that  nobody  dared  to  touch  them. 

The  day  following  the  election,  the  new  board  of  directors  had  a meeting 
at  the  depot  of  the  corporation  at  the  foot  of  Summer  Street,  Mr.  H.  N. 
Tarwell  also  being  present.  The  question  arose,  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
The  first  thing  was  to  take  an  account  of  stock,  before  the  board  was  or- 
ganized, to  see  whether  the  gentlemen  would  accept  the  office,  as  they  had 
been  elected  directors  without  their  consent.  Mr.  Farwell  had  been  elect- 
ed a director  in  opposition  to  his  wishes,  and  Mr.  Healey  also ; Mr.  Eldridge 
was  not  ready  to  say  whether  he  would  accept  and  take  the  office  of  presi- 
dent until  he  knew  about  the  affairs  of  the  corporation.  The  result  of  that 
investigation  I have  given  you.  It  shows,  substantially,  the  financial  status 
and  position  in  which  the  corporation  stood,  exclusive  of  laud  claims  upon  the 
line  of  the  road.  We  ascertained,  as  nearly  as  we  could,  the  amount  of  land 
claims  outstanding,  commencing  at  Fort  Point  Channel,  and  going  through  to 
Southbridge ; we  got  the  aggregate  indebtedness  of  the  concern  together, 
and  looked  it  in  the  face.  The  question  was,  shall  we  undertake,  as  a board 
of  directors,  to  save  the  wreck,  or  allow  it  to  go  under  and  begin  anew  ? 
That  was  the  question  before  the  meeting  at  that  time.  I know  it  was  de- 
bated very  seriously  by  Mr.  Healey  and  by  Mr.  Farwell,  whether  it  was 
worth  saving.  It  was  said  that  the  contracts  existing  were  of  such  a na- 
ture as  to  swamp  the  corporation,  stock  and  bonds,  and  whoever  undertook  to 
carry  them  out.  After  a day  of  discussion  and  reflection,  we  came  together, 
and  it  was  decided  to  accept  the  office,  and  to  mature  a plan  which  should 
enable  the  corporation  to  take  up  those  contracts,  payable  in  stock  and 
bonds,  and  get  them  down  to  a cash  basis.  Mr.  Healey,  who  was  then  quite  a 
large  stockholder,  having  purchased  the  stock  at  $25  a share,  in  the  spring 
of  1864,  says  ; “ I have  great  confidence  in  the  ultimate  success  of  this 
road,  provided  it  can  be  built  with  money  and  built  upon  business  princi- 
ples.” So  said  Mr.  Farwell,  so  said  Mr.  Eldridge,  so  said  we  all.  Mr.  Clark 
at  that  time  represented  more  stock  than  any  other  man,  having  nearly  20,000 
shares  out  of  the  100,000  himself.  He  had  about  a fifth  of  the  entire  stock 
of  the  corporation  himself. 

The  board  were  called  together  by  the  clerk  and  organized  by  the  choice 
of  John  S.  Eldridge  president,  myself  as  vice-president,  and  a full  statement 
of  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  was  laid  before  the  board  as  we  had  drawn 
them  out.  The  question  put  to  the  board  was,  “ What  shall  be  done  ? ” 
Mr.  Bartholomew,  the  late  president,  was  elected  a director,  and  took  his 
seat  at  the  table  as  a director  instead  of  president.  He  undertook  to  ex- 
plain certain  acts  of  the  directors,  which  were  not  satisfactory  to  the  board. 
At  any  rate,  they  elected  a new  set  of  officers,  and  turned  over  a new  leaf, 
and  it  was  agreed  in  that  board  of  thirteen,  unanimously,  that  if  anything 
could  be  done,  the  only  way  to  do  it  was  by  concentrating  all  the  powers  of 
the  corporation  in  the  hands  of  an  executive  committee;  instead  of  calling 
in,  as  they  had  done  heretofore,  thirteen  directors,  and  barely  getting  a 
quorum  to  do  the  business,  the  whole  responsibility  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  an  executive  committee,  with  one  restriction  only,  t6  wit : that 
whatever  the  committee  did,  it  should  be  done  by  a unanimous  vote.  It 
was  believed  that,  when  the  committee  were  unanimous,  the  board  would 
ratify  their  doings. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  What  were  the  names  of  the  committee  ? 
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A.  John  S.  Eldridge,  James  S.  Whitney,  Henry  N.  Farwell,  Mark  Healey, 
J.  W.  Clark,  and  myself.  The  board  passed  one  general  vote,  giving  to  this 
committee  all  the  powers  of  the  board  of  directors,  requiring  them  to  act 
only  upon  a unanimous  vote,  and  whenever  they  wanted  the  board  together, 
call  them  together.  I believe  they  were  not  called  together  during  the 
time  I was  connected  with  the  company.  Everything  practically  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  committee,  with  all  the  powers  exercised  by  the 
board.  That  committee,  before  they  undertook  to  move,  verified  the  finan- 
cial position  by  an  examination,  calling  upon  the  treasurer  for  the  starting 
point,  the  engineer  was  called  upon,  information  was  obtained  through  Mr. 
Appleton,  and  all  the  prerequisites  taken  for  a regular  set  campaign.  This 
carried  us  into  October,  and  in  the  meantime,  work  was  commenced  with 
vigor,  from  East  Thompson  to  Southbridge,  and  at  the  Boston  end,  so  that 
during  the  fall,  the  line  was  opened  to  Southbridge,  and  the  road  put  in 
operation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  What  did  you  do  with  the  Stanton  contracts  ? 

A.  I will  give  you  now  the  steps  that  were  taken.  The  work  was  first 
put  in  order,  and  the  question  then  was,  financiering.  Mr.  Healey,  Mr.  Ear- 
well  and  Mr.  Eldridge  came  forward  abd  each  agreed  to  furnish  the  requi- 
site money  to  the  corporation,  at  interest,  as  fast  as  it  could  be  prudently 
spent  in  building  the  road  and  putting  it  in  operation,  that  it  might  be  earn- 
ing some  interest  money.  They  took  care  of  that  department.  They  then 
committed  to  my  care  the  outdoor  work  upon  the  line  of  the  road,  with  in- 
structions to  push  the  work  as  rapidly  as  possible  between  Boston  and 
. Southbridge,  and  open  that  line,  promising  me  that  the  requisite  amount  of 
money  should  be  forthcoming  as  fast  as  the  bills  were  approved  and  sent 
to  the  office.  That  was  carried  out,  in  perfect  good  faith,  I believe,  and  the 
road  opened,  these  three  gentlemen  furnishing  the  money,  and  taking  the 
bonds  of  the  company  as  collateral,  at  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar,  which  was 
more  than  they  could  have  been  sold  for  in  the  market  at  ihat  time ; they 
could  not  have  been  sold  at  thirty -five  cents  on  the  dollar. 

The  next  question  was.  What  is  to  be  done  with  these  various  contracts  ? 
That  matter  was  committed  to  Mr.  Eldridge  and  Mr.  Healey,  and  they  were 
authorized  by  the  committee  to  get  rid  of  those  contracts  in  Rhole  Island 
that  called  for  large  amounts  of  bonds  and  stock  on  the  best  terms  they 
could.  Negotiations  were  opened  with  the  contractors,  and  when  com- 
pleted, they  reported  to  the  general  committee.  They  were  bought  off*  by 
paying  them  a certain  amount  of  stock  and  bonds  of  the  Boston,  Hartford 
and  Erie  Railroad,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  President  and  Mr.  Healy, 
but  with  this  statement  to  the  committee : — “ The  rates  are  outrageous. 
The  Stantons  and  Munson,  and  the  whole  of  that  Air  Line  clique,  are  jew- 
ing us  in  the  most  outrageous  way ; but  we  have  only  one  alternative, 
either  a lawsuit  or  a compromise  on  their  terms.”  I think  my  reply  was  : 
“ Gentlemen,  put  your  fingers  in  your  ears,  but  settle  ; if  you  get  into  the 
law,  this  corporation  is  buried  beyond  the  power  of  resurrection.”  In  that 
desperate  state  of  things,  Mr.  Healey  said  : — “ It  is  contrary  to  my  judgment ; 
it  is  not  the  way  I have  done  business  all  my  life ; I do  not  believe  in  that 
way  of  doing  business,  but  I see  no  other  way  to  do,  and  therefore  for 
once  in  my  life  I have  got  to  depart  from  my  usual  way  of  doing  business.” 
Mr.  Healey,  Mr.  Eldridge  and  Mr.  Farwell  gave  them  the  amount  of  the 
bonds,  and  the  contracts  were  cancelled.  The  contractors  were  paid,  I be- 
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lieve,  about  $170,000  in  bonds  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  for  nothing. 
I considered  it  a f>erfect  jewing. 

Q.  Mr.  Munson  was  concerned  with  the  Stantons  ? 

A.  He  was  concerned  with  them  directly,  and  then  there  was  Mr. 
Chandler,  Mr.  Waters,  and  I don’t  know  how  many  more  of  the  Air  Liners 
— there  was  a crowd  of  them.  How  the  distribution  was  made  between 
those  parties  I never  knew.  We  did  not  ask  the  question.  We  considered 
that  we  had  got  the  contracts  cancelled  and  out  of  the  way,  and  recom- 
mended it  unanimously. 

Then  there  were  other  contracts  upon  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  line, 
with  Lynch  & Wall,  and  other  Irishmen  who  were  at  work  upon  the  line, 
and  receiving  stock  and  bonds  in  payment.  A committee  was  appointed  to 
settle  with  them,  and  the  settlement  was  made,  at  fair  rates,  100  per  cent, 
less  than  the  committee  were  ready  to  give.  It  was  settled  amicably,  re- 
ceipts given,  and  there  was  a clear  open  course,  without  a contract  in  ex- 
istence, from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other.  The  contracts  were  all  taken 
up  and  cancelled,  one  after  the  other,  at  a cost  inside  of  $300,000,  the  parties 
taking  bonds  at  par,  and  stock  at  $25|more  or  less,  a share.  That  gave  us 
a clear  coast  on  the  1st  of  January,  1867,  with  those  additions  to  the  amount 
of  indebtedness,  as  we  found  it  when  we  came  in.  In  that  condition  the 
corporation  stood  when  application  was  made  to  the  Legislature  for  aid, 
in  1867. 

In  the  month  of  January  or  February,  1867,  being  myself  embarrassed, 
financially,  in  consequence  of  the  depreciation  of  this  property,  I asked 
permission  to  retire  from  the  board,  on  the  ground  that  I had  no  money  to 
help  them,  and,  by  an  amicable  arrangement  made  between  the  executive 
committee  and  myself,  all  matters  of  every  name,  nature  and  kind  were 
amicably  adjusted  between  myself  and  the  corporation.  I retired  from  the 
board,  and  I have  not  been  a director  from  that  day  to  this. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pakker.)  The  amount  of  those  payments  made  to  con- 
tractors, I think,  was  about  $470,000? 

A.  No,  sir.  In  all,  from  two  to  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  directors,  before  I left  the  board,  had  got  all  these  contracts  cleared 
up.  The  next  question  was,  “ How  can  we  now  consolidate  the  bonded 
indebtedness  that  is  represented  by  these  eight  different  mortgages  ?”  The 
plan  that  the  committee  advised  was  to  take  up  and  consolidate  every  one 
of  those  underlying  mortgages  into  the  Berdell  mortgage  bonds,  in  order 
to  give  character  and  credit  to  some  one  mortgage,  that  they  might  have 
the  means  of  raising  money. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  You  were  going  to  tell  us  exactly  how  much 
money  had  been  put  into  the  road  for  the  $19,500,000,  bonds  and  stock,  as  I 
understood  you. 

A.  I thought  I gave  you  last  night  the  means  of  getting  at  the  amount 
of  money  paid  out. 

Mr.  Morton.  You  did  pretty  nearly,  but  not  exactly. 

Witness.  I could  not  give  it  to  you  exactly  without  referring  to  my 
minutes,  as  I have  not  had  access  to  the  books  of  the  corporation.  There 
was  no  money  paid  for  these  contracts.  It  was  simply  buying  up  obnox- 
ious contracts  and  paying  for  them  in  the  bonds  of  the  corporation.  It  was 
simply  preparing  the  way,  clearing  the  foundation. 

Now,  I say  the  coast  being  clear,  and  these  contracts  out  of  the  way,  Mr. 
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Eldridge,  Mr.  Farwell  and  Mr.  Healey  were  the  men  who  furnished  the 
money.  The  corporation  had  no  credit  in  any  form  whatever.  They  paid 
personally,  from  day  to  day,  the  bills  as  they  matured  for  work  done  and 
performed,  and  materials  furnished,  to  finish  this  road  to  Southbridge.  In 
addition  to  that,  before  I left  the  board,  Mr.  Healey,  Mr.  Harwell  and  Mr. 
Eldridge  had  become  parties  to  negotiations  to  take  up,  I believe,  the  en- 
tire $1,200,000  of  Air  Line  bonds,  or  get  them  into  their  possession  in  some 
way,  to  be  covered  by  the  Berdell  mortgage.  Mr.  Healey  himself  advanced 
in  that  operation  rising  $300,000  in  clean  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  cor- 
poration. I believe  they  treated  the  matter  as  a personal  one  in  every- 
thing that  was  done,  giving  their  personal  credits  to  carry  this  concern 
through.  That  was  the  state  in  which  the  corporation  stood  when  I left 
the  board,  and  since  that  time,  as  I say,  I have  no  personal  knowledge  of 
their  affairs,  other  than  that  which  I have  derived  from  the  investigations 
I have  made,  growing  out  of  the  commission  on  which  I have  been  en- 
gaged, into  the  affairs  of  this  corporation. 

Now,  with  that  starting-point  which  you  have  in  1867,  of  the  stock  and 
bonds,  the  amount  of  money  which  has  been  received  for  the  stock  and 
bonds  you  can  trace  out  ourselves  with  accuracy.  I will  give  you  now 
from  that  point,  where  we  find  the  corporation  to-day.  At  this  day,  we 
find  the  corporation  standing  as  follows  : — 

Bonded  debt — first  mortgage  bonds  Providence,  Hartford 

and  Fishkill, $2,055,000  00 

Overdue  interest  on  same, 170,000  00 

$2,225,000  00 

Less  sinking  fund  on  hand, 240,000  00 

$1,985,000  00 

Bonds  of  the  old  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  mortgage,  with 
some  fragmentary  amounts  of  other  mortgages  outstand- 
ing, in  the  neighborhood  of  $433,000,  and  interest  out- 
standing about  20  per  cent.  If  you  take  $433,000,  and 
add  30  per  cent,  overdue  interest  on  the  bonds,  it  will  be 
substantially  correct,  and  that  will  make  it  a’little  rising  500,000  00 
Berdell  mortgage  bonds, 20,000,000  00 

$22,485,000  00 

Which  gives  you  the  present  mortgage  indebtedness  of  the  company,  and 
the  difference  between  the  two  amounts  of  1866  (which  I have  given  you) 
and  1870,  shows  you  what  amount  of  bonds  the  corporation  has  had  the 
use  of,  in  some  form,  during  the  last  three  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  $13,548,000  to  be  accounted  for? 

A.  Of  bonds.  The  difference  between  $25,000,000  of  stock  and  $11,000,000 
of  stock  has  also  been  created  within  the  last  three  years,  and  is  to  be 
accounted  for. 

I have  no  personal  knowledge  as  to  the  details  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
corporation  from  1867  to  1870,  from  which  I can  speak.  All  the  informa- 
tion which  I have  I have  derived  from  intercourse  with  the  directors  per- 
sonally, and  with  the  contractors  personally,  and  from  my  general  observa- 
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tion  the  past  three  years.  From  these  sources,  I derive  the  following 
results,  which  I have  committed  to  paper,  that  I may  not  be  misunderstood. 

First,  I find  the  corporation  possessed,  at  this  present  time  (or  when  my 
report  was  made,  a few  days  ago)  of  real  estate  in  the  city  of  Boston,  this 
side  of  Fort  Point  Channel,  as  follows : 

Eichardson’s  wharf,  120,000  feet  of  land,  on  which  they  owe  about 
$500,000.  This  statement  comes  from  Mr.  Eichardson  himself.  I have  not 
made  any  inquiry  of  the  corporation. 

French’s  wharf,  which  the  corporation  own,  from  60,000  to  70,000  feet  of 
land,  upon  which  they  have  borrowed  by  mortgage  $100,000. 

The  Piper  wharf  property,  adjoining  the  Eichardson  property  on  the 
south,  60,000  feet ; due  thereon,  about  $240,000. 

These  three  pieces  of  real  estate,  bounded  on  the  front  by  Federal  and 
Broad  streets,  constitute  a very  valuable  piece  of  property,  and  in  case  the 
corporation  shall  decide  to  locate  their  station  on  the  other  side  of  the 
channel,  instead  of  on  this  property,  in  my  judgment,  it  could  be  sold  for 
at  least  33  1-3  per  cent,  more  than  they  paid  for  it  altogether. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  How  much  money  do  you  think  it  could  be  sold 
for? 

A.  On  the  average,  about  $4  a foot.  Property  in  that  immediate  neigh- 
borhood is  selling  for  $7  a foot,  and  should  the  station  be  located  on  the 
other  side  the  channel,  the  property  which  they  now  own,  and  which  they 
purchased  of  the  Boston  Wharf  Company,  in  my  judgment  would  sell  for 
33  1-3  per  cent,  more  than  they  paid  for  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  it  would  sell  for? 

A.  $5  a foot,  on  the  average.  It  is  front  land,  a large  part  of  it. 

Q.  Am  I right  in  putting  it  down  at  $1,200,000? 

A.  I should  say  so.  At  any  rate,  I advised  this  purchase  some  few 
years  ago,  and  they  paid  33  1-3  per  cent,  more  for  it  when  they  bought  it, 
than  they  could  have  bought  it  for  several  years  ago.  Mr.  Appleton  and 
myself  have  always  advised  them  to  buy  it;  but  inasmuch  as  it  took  none 
of  their  money,  the  corporation  has  not  been  weakened  to  purchase  that 
property,  and  they  have  got  it  all  under  their  control. 

They  own  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel  about  2,200,000  feet  of  land, 
purchased  of  the  Boston  Wharf  Company,  for  which  they  gave  $1,200,000, 
and  gave  a specific  mortgage  on  the  property,  outside  of  the  location  of 
the  railroad,  for  a term  of  years.  They  gave  their  promises  to  pay  in  the 
shape  of  bonds,  $1,200,000,  and  the  property  is  mortgaged  to  secure  those 
bonds.  This  property  as  it  lies  now,  with  the  labor  which  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  it  by  the  corporation  in  filling  it  up,  has  become  of  the  value 
of  at  least  a dollar  a foot, — that  portion  of  it  which  has  been  filled  up,  and 
cheap  at  that.  I should  think  they  had  filled,  perhaps,  a third  part  of  it. 

They  then  own,  in  connection  with  that  property  on  the  flats,  about 
1,700,000  feet  purchased  of  the  State,  for  which  the  corporation  have  given 
their  note  and  a mortgage  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts  for  rising 
$550,000,  and  mortgaged  also  to  the  State  the  flats  which  they  purchased, 
with  the  agreement  that  they  would  spend  one  million  of  dollars  of  last 
year’s  loan  from  the  State  in  filling  and  walling  in  that  territory. 

They  have  purchased  of  Muuroe,  Jarvis,  Shattuck  and  others,  a strip 
of  land  on  First  street,  South  Boston,  parallel  with  their  railroad,  embracing 
some  200  feet  in  width,  of  about  250,000  square  feet,  outside  of  the  location 
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of  the  railroad,  for  which  they  paid  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50,000 ; which 
has  been  paid  for. 

That  makes  an  aggregate  of  4,540,000  feet  of  land  owned  by  the  corpora- 
tion, outside  the  location  of  the  railroad,  and  which  will  cost  them,  when 
they  have  paid  what  they  have  agreed  to  pay  for  it,  about  58  cents  a square 
foot, — flats,  uplands,  wharves,  and  everything  else  which  they  have  pur- 
chased. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  What  is  the  total  amount  that  they  owe  on  that? 

A.  $2,590,000.  All  of  this  land,  gentlemen,  is  outside  of  the  Berdell 
mortgage.  They  have  spent  from  100  to  $150,000  in  Ailing  up  and  improving 
this  property. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  How  much,  in  your  judgment,  is  this  land  worth, 
over  and  above  this  $2,590,000,  if  you  have  no  objection  to  giving  your 
opinion  ? 

A.  In  the  valuation  which  I have  made  for  my  own  purposes,  I have 
flxed  the  value  of  this  property,  as  it  stands  to-day,  which  has  cost  them 
58  cents  a foot,  at  an  average  of  80  cents  a foot,  the  whole  of  it,  provided 
the  railroad  was  taken  away  to-day,  and  the  property  sold  for  mercantile 
purposes ; and  I think  that  is  a very  low  estimate.  There  is  no  road  which 
enters  the  city  of  Boston  which  has  so  valuable  a territory  connected  with 
it  as  this  corporation ; and  had  the  purchases  been  made  by  this  company 
when  the  engineer  and  some  of  the  early  friends  of  the  road  urged  the 
Board  to  do  it,  instead  of  costing  $2,590,000,  the  whole  of  it  could  have 
been  bought  for  about  $1,500,000.  The  early  projectors  had  the  idea  that 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  this  land  would  very  nearly  pay  for  the  depots 
and  other  buildings  at  this  terminal  point. 

Now  I wish  to  say,  that  in  my  judgment,  the  lands  purchased  of  the  State 
are  not  wanted  by  this  road  for  its  development.  It  may  seem  a strange 
doctrine  to  you,  but  I may  as  well  say  it  now.  The  lauds  purchased  by  this 
corporation  of  the  State  are  not  wanted  for  the  development  of  this  road, 
as  has  been  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Appleton  here ; they  are  not  connected  with 
its  development  in  any  way.  There  will  be  just  as  many  tons  of  freight, 
and  just  as  many  passengers,  and  the  accommodations  for  the  freight  and 
passengers  will  all  be  provided  for  without  this  railroad  using  one  foot  of 
the  lands  purchased  of  the  State.  They  were  purchased  simply  because  it 
was  considered  a very  valuable  purchase.  It  was  believed  that  when  that 
sea-wall  was  built,  every  foot  of  that  land  purchased  of  the  State  would 
bring  them  fourfold.  It  was  bought  on  speculation,  bought  because  it  was 
dirt  cheap,  bought  because  the  State  Commissioners  on  the  flats  were 
determined  that  somebody  should  buy  them,  or  they  would  give  them 
away.  I now  speak  of  the  last  purchase  of  the  B.  H.  E.  E.  E.,  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  Since  you  went  out  of  the  Board? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I mean  that  when  the  State  of  Massachusetts  sold  you  that 
land,  for  which  you  gave  your  note  for  $550,000,  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
gave  you  a million  of  dollars ; you  could  sell  it  to-morrow  for  that  amount, 
if  the  State  would  let  you  go  on  your  mortgage. 

Q.  I want  to  know  if  you  assert  that  we  bought  it  for  a speculative  pur- 
pose, and  not  because  we  actually  believed  we  wanted  that  land  for  our  own 
use? 
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A.  The  corporation  bought  it,  as  a corporation,  and  gave  their  notes 
for  it.  There  was  no  individual  speculation  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  Do  I understand  you  that  it  is  your  opinion  that 
the  corporation  took  these  lands  for  the  purpose  of  speculation,  and  not  for 
the  purposes  of  their  business  ? 

A.  I mean  to  say  this,  that  the  State  Commissioners  on  the  flats  were 
determined  that  some  railroad  should  occupy  that  territory,  and  it  led  to 
negotiations  by  which  the  B.  H.  & E.  agreed  to  purchase  that  property ; and 
when  they  purchased  it,  they  did  so  because  it  was  cheap,  and  was  worth 
a good  deal  more  money ; and  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  weaken  them  at  all, 
because  they  gave  their  promise  to  pay,  and  filling  , them  up  did  not  sub- 
tract from  their  ready  money,  because  the  State  furnished  the  money  to  fill 
with,  it  was  a good  operation  for  the  corporation,  and  all  parties  in  the  cor- 
poration agreed  to  it.  But  I mean  to  say  that  that  property  is  not  wanted, 
in  my  judgment,  for  the  uses  of  that  road,  in  its  development ; and  when 
filled,  they  had  better  dispose  of  it,  and  let  individuals  own  the  wharves ; 
and  in  disposing  of  it,  that  corporation  will  receive,  in  my  judgment,  after 
paying  the  State  back  the  money  advanced  for  the  filling,  a net  amount 
equal  to  about  a million  of  dollars  on  this  purchase. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  To  guard  against  any  misunderstanding,  won’t  you 
repeat  that  statement,  that  they  made  the  purchase  as  a speculation. 

A.  I say  the  corporation  bought  that  property,  not  because  they  deemed 
it  essential  to  the  development  of  their  road  in  its  business,  but  because 
the  State  was  determined  to  sell  it,  and  they  bought  it  cheaply ; and  they 
bought  it,  because  they  could  buy  it  and  fill  it  and  sell  it. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  you  do  not  like  to  repeat  that  language,  that  they 
bought  it  on  speculation,  or  don’t  you  mean  to  vary  that  ? 

A.  I don’t  mean  to  vary  one  particle  from  any  statement  I have  made. 

Q.  You  did  say,  didn’t  you,  that  they  bought  it  on  speculation,  and  not 
to  develop  their  road?  You  did  say  that? 

A.  I have  no  knowledge  on  that  subject  myself. 

Q.  Didn’t  you  say  they  bought  it  on  speculation  ? 

A.  It  amounts  to  speculation,  because  it  is  not  wanted  for  the  road ; I 
call  that  speculation. 

Q.  XBy  Mr.  Ingalls.)  I understand  you  to  say,  that  in  your  judgment, 
it  was  a speculation,  but  you  don’t  know  what  those  men  thought  ? 

A.  No,  I don’t  know  what  they  thought.  I don’t  charge  the  corporation 
one  particle  with  having  purchased  this  land  on  mere  speculation ; but  I 
mean  to  say  it  amounts  to  speculation,  because  it  is  not  wanted  for  that 
road,  in  my  judgment.  They  may  think  otherwise. 

Now,  I find  this  corporation  to  owe  the  following  sums  of  money,  all  of 
which  items  have  to  do  with  the  development  of  that  property ; they  are 
essential  for  them  to  have,  in  order  to  earn  the  interest  on  the  forty  millions, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Appleton  yesterday  and  in  his  report ; and  these  claims 
underlie,  most  of  them,  the  Berdell  mortgage  bonds.  I will  state  them  in 
round  numbers,  but  I believe  the  aggregate  to  be  about  correct. 

Due  Sidney  Dillon,  for  work  done,  about  $900,000.  Ills  own  statement 
on  the  stand,  I think,  was  $930,000,  including  the  back  money.  Eor  this 
money  I understand  Mr.  Dillon  holds  a lien  upon  the  road  and  it  cannot  be 
opened  until  it  is  paid.  Somebody  has  got  to  pay  that  money. 

q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Do  you  know  that? 
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A.  I only  know  it  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  by  the 
opinion  of  counsel  in  New  York  in  other  cases. 

Q.  Suppose  he  commences  a suit  against  the  company,  and  it  is  an 
unjust  suit,  cannot  the  company  take  possession? 

A.  I understand  that  the  lien  holds  until  he  gets  his  pay.  There  may  be 
something  unjust  here ; I know  nothing  about  that. 

Q.  The  question  is  whether,  if  this  company  should  not  settle  with  Mr. 
Dillon,  and  it  should  be  found  advisable  by  the  State  to  undertake  to  loan 
this  company  money,  they  could  go  on  without  first  settling  with  Mr. 
Dillon? 

A.  I rather  guess  he  would  move  his  shovels.  I guess  Mr.  Dillon  will 
get  his  money ; I know  him  pretty  well. 

Due  N.  C.  Munson  (this  I take  directly  from  him)  on  back  estimates,  per- 
centages retained  by  the  corporation,  and  including  an  amount  of  $100,000, 
which  he  says  he  has  a written  contract  of  the  company  to  pay,  in  case  he 
pushed  the  work,  and  got  it  done  before  the  first  of  January,  between 
$650,000  and  $700,000.  Due  other  contractors,  for  labor  and  material,  as 
near  as  I can  find  out,  $30,000. 

I wish  to  state  to  the  Committee  here  that  the  information  I am  now  com- 
municating, I have  not  derived  from  either  of  the  officers  of  the  corporation. 
I have  had  no  conversation  with  them  on  the  subject. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  You  know  there  is  a contract  with  Mr.  Munson 
for  an  extra  price  for  hurrying  the  work? 

A.  Mr.  Mjinson  says,  “ I have  a contract.” 

Q.  You  did  not  ask  to  see  it? 

A.  I did  not  see  it.  He  merely  says,  “ There  is  a contract,  and  I intend 
to  enforce  it.” 

My  estimates  for  completing  the  work  from  Putnam  to  Willimantic  are 
substantially  those  which  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Philbrick  and  Mr.*  Apple- 
ton — $350,000  for  a single  track.  Grading,  masonry,  bridging,  and  the  neces- 
sary work  to  be  done  upon  the  superstructure  between  Waterbury  and  the 
Dutchess  and  Columbia  road,  $1,300,000.  Superstructure  for  the  same, 
taking  the  estimates  of  Mr.  Philbrick,  Mr.  Appleton  and  others,  $1,000,000, 
applying  the  balance  to  the  necessary  turn-outs  upon  the  line.  I should 
say  25  per  cent,  of  turn-outs  over  the  .entire  line.  They  have  got  a double 
track  14  miles  out  of  Boston,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  road  are  double- 
tracked  already,  and  the  additional  amount  of  a million  dollars  would  lay 
the  requisite  track  and  turn-outs.  They  have  got  now  over  twenty  miles 
of  double  track. 

Q.  You  have  got  to  make  thirty  odd  miles  of  side  track  to  make  your 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  sidings  ? 

A.  No,  sir ; it  don’t  require  that ; a little  over  twenty  miles. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  the  whole  length  of  the  road  ? 

A.  I call  the  whole  length,  between  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia  road 
and  Waterbury,  163  miles 

I then  say  the  corporation  should  expend  for  freight-houses  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  engine-houses,  and  the  necessary  buildings,  in  order  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  road,  at  least  $350,000.  Everything  they  have  got  now  is  a 
mere  tinder-box,  liable  to  take  fire  at  any  time.  Their  engine  is  exposed 
in  a wooden  building,  liable  to  take  fire  any  night  and  burn  up. 
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In  addition  to  these,  they  will  need  at  least  forty  additional  lo- 
comotives for  the  business  that  will  be  offered  them  the  day 
the  tracks  are  laid  on  the  line  of  this  road,  .... 
They  will  need  also  at  least  500  eight-wheel  box  cars,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  they  now  have, 

Three  hundred  flat  cars,  at  a cost  of 

Four  hundred  coal  cars,  at  a cost  of 

Thirty  additional  passenger  cars, 


$500,000  00 

500.000  00 

200.000  00 

250.000  00 

150.000  00 


Which  amounts,  in  the  aggregate,  exclusive  of  any  expenditure 
at  Fishkill  landing,  for  ferry  purposes,  or  anything  else,  to  $6,180,000  00 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  Supposing  the  road  was  completed,  and  proper 
terminal  facilities  furnished,  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  equipping  it, 
by  means  of  equipment  bonds,  or  something  of  that  kind  ? 

A.  I am  not  dealing  with  the  means  of  raising  money ; I am  dealing 
with  the  expenditures  which  it  is  essential  shall  be  made  by  somebody.  I 
say  that  neither  this  State,'  nor  this  corporation,  nor  any  man  who  has  any 
honor  left  in  him  will  ever  be  so  unjust  as  to  take  the  work  out  of  a con- 
tractor’s hands,  dispossess  him,  and  send  him  to  the  poor-house.  I would 
rather  see  this  road  rot  than  see  Massachusetts  degrade  herself  by  resort- 
ing to  any  such  slow  process  of  torture  on  men  who  have  done  your  service 
well.  Pay  these  bills,  or  else  let  the  road  lie.  I would  rather  see  the  road 
smothered  to-day  than  go  through  the  experience  I have  gone  through, 
riding  over  dead  men’s  bones,  for  the  sake  of  enriching  some  bondholders. 
It  is  beneath  any  honorable  man,  it  is  beneath  the  State  to  engage  in  any 
such  business.  I take  it  that  no  member  of  this  Committee,  and  no  member 
of  this  House  will  be  guilty  of  becoming  a party  to  any  transaction  of  that 
kind.  Were  I a contractor,  I would  try  my  strength  with  the  lawyers.  I 
would  not  move  one  inch  until  a settlement  was  made  with  me.  I think 
you  will  And  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Munson  are  made  of  just  such  stern  stuff’. 
I know  they  are. 

Six  million  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars  will  pay  for  work 
done  and  performed  honestly,  will  equip  that  road,  will  lay  the  necessaiy 
tracks,  and  will  give  the  company  adequate  facilities  in  the  city  of  Boston  to 
do  and  perform  their  work,  as  becomes  a corporation  of  this  magnitude  to 
do  it.  The  expenditure  of  this  amount  of  money  will  satisfy  every  one,  and 
make  the  road  a successful  corporation  in  the  payment  of  interest  on  all  its 
mortgages. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman).  What  will  that  make  the  total  cost  of  the  road ? 

A.  The  account  will  then  stand  as  follows  : — 


They  will  owe  on  their  real  estate, 

They  will  owe  for  the  cash  in  the  treasury  with  which  to 

complete  the  road, 

They  will  owe  on  the  underlying  bonds  of  the  Berdell  mort- 

. . 

They  will  then  owe  the  Berdell  bonds,  allowing  those  that 
the  corporation  pledged  to  have  been  forfeited  and  gone 
to  the  four  winds, 


$2,040,000  00 
6,180,000  00 
2,625,000  00 


20,000,000  00 
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The  corporation  will  then  owe  a floating  debt,  independent 

of  the  contractors,  of  . $4,500,000  00 

The  corporation  will  then  stand  with  a road  costing  . . $35,345,000  00 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  Where  do  you  get  the  $4,500,000  for  floating 
debt  ? 

A.  You  will  And  it  in  the  returns  of  the  corporation,  seven  millions  and 
odd  floating  debt ; and  you  will  find  in  that  floating  debt  about  six  millions 
of  bonds,  pledged  at  fifty  cents  on  a dollar,  amounting  to  three  millions. 
Allowing  these  Berdell  bonds  to  be  sold,  it  will  reduce  that  debt  down  to 
$4,500,000.  Then  the  aggregate  indebtedness  of  the  corporation,  with  $6,- 
180,000  put  in  by  somebody  to  finish  this  road,  will  be  $35,345,0000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Have  you  included  anything  for  land  and  work 
at  Pishkill  ? 

A.  I have  left  that  out  purposely,  all  the  way  through.  I will  come  to 
that  by  itself. 

Now,  I say,  the  corporation  have  on  hand  to-day,  available  assets,  not 
wanted  for  the  purposes  of  their  business,  flats  purchased  of  the  State,  and 
property  at  Pishkill,  not  wanted  for  their  uses,  $1,050,000.  In  these  notes 
payable,  this  floating  debt,  is  included  the  debt  due  the  State,  $550,000.  At 
Pishkill,  this  corporation  have  property  in  real  estate  which  the  attorney 
stated  was  worth  $500,000.  He  might  have  doubled  that,  in  my  judgment, 
and  called  it  a million,  and  then  have  been  within  the  truth.  If  the  gentle- 
men of  this  Committee  could  stand  where  I stood  with  Mr.  Appleton,  in 
the  early  days  of  this  road,  at  Denning’s  Point,  and  understand  what  the 
iron  beds  on  the  line  of  this  road  are,  which  were  described  last  night  by 
Mr.  Brown,  they  would  begin  to  have  some  faint  idea  of  the  value  of  that 
property.  I have  the  means  of  knowing  that  parties  are  ready  and  anxious 
to  buy  those  flats,  which  are  now  lying  under  water,  which  they  have  had 
fromxthe  State  of  New  York,  no  large  amount  of  money  haviug  been  paid 
therefor,  and  in  my  judgment  over  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  may  be 
realized  from  the  sale  of  those  lands,  with  which  to  do  and  perform  and 
complete  what  they  wish  to  do.  But  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
road  with  whom  I have  conversed  say,  “No,  let  this  road  be  developed 
from  end  to  end,  and  this  real  estate  will  be  worth  three  dollars  for  every 
one  that  we  can  get  for  it  now.”  I have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  that 
statement.  It  is  an  immensely  valuable  property,  wisely  purchased,  but 
little  money  paid  out  by  the  corporation,  and  that  little  well  paid  out.  And 
at  that  point  it  does  not  become  necessary  for  the  company  to  have  large 
freight  houses,  &c.,  for  Pishkill  is  a mere  way-station;  it  is  not  a terminal 
point  like  Boston,  where  they  have  got  to  have  car-houses  and  engine- 
houses,  and  facilities  for  loading  and  unloading  freight.  It  is  a mere  way- 
station  at  Pishkill,  and,  passing  the  Hudson  by  their  ferries,  a large  expen- 
diture in  buildings  is  not  required.  And  in  passing  that  river  the  corpora- 
tion have  availed  themselves,  since  I left  the  board,  of  what  is  called  the 
“ Perry  Extension  Company.”  What  that  company  is  I am  unable  to  say. 
I know  personally  nothing  with  regard  to  it.  It  is  ovyned  by  somebody 
connected  with  the  road,  but  who  it  is,  or  what  it  amounts  to,  I am  unable 
to  say.  All  I say  is  this,  that  the  purchase  of  the  ferry  at  Newbnrg, 
connecting  with  Pishkill,  at  the  price  which  they  paid  for  it,  was  a good 
purchase,  and  a good  many  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  stock  and  bonds 
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have  been  covered  up  in  that  ferry  extension.  How  it  is  or  'where  it  is,  I 
have  no  knowledge  ; therefore  I refrain  from  talking  about  that  end  of  the 
road. 

Now  I wish  to  say  to  the  Committee  this,  if  they  will  indulge  me  for  a 
moment,  that,  geographically,  this  road  connects  Boston  not  only  with  the 
Erie  Railroad,  which  I look  upon  as  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  connections 
with  this  line  of  railroad,  but  it  connects  Boston  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Central  Railroad  at  Allentown.  And  that  I regard  as  its  main  feature,  and 
the  one  from  which  the  State,  as  a State,  will  derive  the  greatest  benefit  as 
a manufacturing  and  as  a commercial  community.  The  country  between 
the  Hudson  River  and  Allentown  is  very  favorable  to  the  construction  of  a 
line  of  railroad,  and  whenever  this  corporation  can  make  sure  of  reaching 
the  Hudson  River,  the  Pennsylvania  Road  are  anxious  and  ready  to  do  and 
perform  all  necessary  acts  to  make  a direct  communication  with  the  line  of 
railroad  at  Newburg ; and  that  connection  established,  gives  Massachusetts 
a connection,  independent  of  railroads  in  the  State  of  New  York,  with 
Chicago  and  the  West  and  Southwest,  and  becomes  of  great  importance  as 
a rival  line,  competing,  and,  as  I believe,  competing  successfully,  with  the 
other  roads.  While  it  accomplishes  that  western  connection,  it  also  puts 
this  corporation  in  direct  railroad  communication  with  the  Scranton  coal 
mines.  Taking  these  two  connections,  the  West  and  the  Southwest  and 
the  Scranton  coal  mines,  and  then  adding  to  that  the  fact  that  cars  will 
pass  from  here  directly  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Washington  and  the 
South  without  being  tributary  to  New  York  and  being  obliged  to  break 
bulk  and  be  carted  through  that  city,  I say  this  is  a matter  which  the  citi- 
zens of  Boston  and  the  State  of  Massachusetts  cannot  afford  to  treat 
lightly.  Independent  of  that,  if  you  will  look  at  your  map,  you  will  see 
what  is  called  the  Midland  Railroad,  from  Oswego  to  New  York;  and  by 
that  Midland  connection  you  get  direct  communication  with  the  Lakes ; 
you  get  a communication  with  the  Erie  Railroad ; and  the  business  that 
will  pour  over  that  line  across  the  Hudson  to  the  line  of  this  railroad,  in 
my  judgment,  will  far  exceed  any  statement  which  Mr.  Dillon  has  made, 
will  far  exceed  any  estimates  which  Mr.  Appleton  has  made,  and  will  give 
an  amount  of  through  business  very  largely  in  excess  of  the  amount  of 
freight  which  is  brought  from  Albany  eastward  daily. 

It  is  not  Boston  business  alone  that  this  road  is  to  aid ; it  is  to  do  the 
supplying  of  Connecticut  with  her  coal,  her  cattle,  her  breadstuffs,  cutting 
asunder  her  lines  of  railroad  now  constructed  to  and  from  New  York, 
every  one  of  which  lines  becomes  tributary  to  this.  They  have  now  no 
western  connection,  except  by  the  way  of  Albany  and  New  York  City.  The 
whole  State  of  Connecticut  to-day,  with  her  manufacturing  population,  is 
in  the  arms  and  in  the  hands  directly  of  this  one  corporation,  out  of  which 
they  can  obtain  the  means  to  pay  the  interest  upon  this  money ; and  our 
Boston  business  with  this  line  is  merely  incidental.  You  are  dealing  to-day 
with  a line  of  railroad  that  runs  througli  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and 
New  York,  with  only  fifty  miles  of  it  within  this  Commonwealth. 

Now  look  at  the  weak  points  of  this  railroad,  as  well  as  the  strong  ones ; 
for  no  corporation,  any  more  than  an  individual,  ever  gains  anything  by 
assuming  half  of  its  case.  It  is  a fact  to-day,  and  General  Whitney  knows 
it,  that  over  a tliousand  tons  of  freight  are  transported  daily  over  the  Erie 
Railroad  to  the  city  of  Boston.  That  freight  is  taken  from  Long  Dock, 
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New  Jersey,  on  propellers,  carrying  from  a tlionsancl  to  fifteen  hundred 
and  two  thousand  tons  each,  and  if  you  will  walk  down  to  the  end  of  the 
wharf,  you  will  find  that  there  is  a daily  communication  between  the  Erie 
Kailroad  and  Boston  which  has  existed,  and  will  exist  after  this  railroad 
shall  have  been  completed ; and  that  transportation  is  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  this  line  of  railroad.  Can  they  stand  it?  Yes ; for  all  that  busi- 
ness will  not  be  taken  into  account  at  all.  The  Erie  Railroad  to-day,  with 
that  line  of  steamers,  is  bringing  to  us  a thousand  tons  daily  of  raw  mate- 
rial of  various  kinds,  which  we  are  consuming.  The  Boston  and  Albany, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  bringing  to  us  from  1,500  to  2,000  tons  daily  from 
Albany.  So  that  one  line  of  steamers  brought  here,  for  the  year  1869,  three 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  western  products.  Now,  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad  brings  to  us  less  than  six  hundred  thousand  tons.  Well,  this  line 
of  boats  still  runs  from  Long  Dock,  in  New  Jersey,  to  Boston,  and  the 
very  moment  this  line  opens,  comes  a fierce  competition.  Do  our  people 
object  to  that  competition?  No;  it  is  the  very  thing  we  want  and  court, 
and  if  we  can  only  wake  up  our  people  so  as  to  create  this  healthy  com- 
petition, it  is  what  will  make  Boston  strong.  We  are  paying  large  sums  of 
money  to-day  for  want  of  this  competition.  I bid  Godspeed  to  that  outside 
line  ojf  propellers  from  Long  Dock.  I should  be  glad  to  see  them  reduce 
transportation  to  $1.50  a ton.  It  gives  our  people  cheaper  food;  it  makes 
Boston  a cheaper  place  to  live  in ; it  gives  strength  to  the  city.  Now, 
what  will  the  Erie  Railroad  bring  to  this  corporation  ? It  will  bring  thou- 
sands of  heads  of  cattle  every  year  that  are  now  being  driven  across  the 
river  at  Newburg.  They  will  be  put  into  the  cars  and  carried  to  Brighton 
and  everywhere  else.  It  will  bring  over  a million  tons  of  coal  from  that 
point  annually,  to  be  distributed  outside  the  city  of  Boston  upon  this  line 
of  railroad,  because  it  can  be  done  by  that  method  cheaper  than  by  any 
other.  It  will  bring  carloads  of  fiour  that  is  now  damaged  by  lying  on 
Long  Dock,  thus  giving  rise  to  bills  for  reclamation  and  one  thing  and 
another  from  this  handling  and  re-handling.  That  fiour  will  be  brought 
here  by  rail ; and  with  the  business  that  I have  provided  for  here,  if  they 
will  bring  to  Boston  a thousand  tons  of  through  freight  daily  from  the 
Hudson,  it  is  all  I expect  they  will  do.  But  while  they  bring  a thousand 
tons  from  Eishkill  to  Boston  daily,  they  will  transport  the  supplies  for 
Connecticut,  which  can  be  brought  to  them  by  this  road  cheaper  than  by 
any  other  known  method  to-day.  Over  3,000  tons  of  freight  will  be 
brought  daily  that  will  stop  short  of  Boston,  paid  for  with  Connecticut 
money,  paid  for  by  Connecticut  inhabitants,  all  of  which  will  be  drawn 
from  their  products  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  of  Boston  and  our  State. 

Now,  why?  You  seldom  hear  of  a man  coming  from  Hartford  to  trade 
in  Boston;  you  seldom  hear  of  a man  coming  from  Waterbury  to  Boston 
to  trade,  and  yet  there  is  to-day  a perfect  bee-hive  of  manufactories  all 
through  the  State  of  Connecticut.  They  never  come  here  to  trade.  Why  ? 
Because  of  the  cost  of  transportation.  But  when  you  can  bring  these  cars 
from  the  West  to  our  city,  and  send  them  back  empty,  (because  three- 
quarters  of  the  freight  is  from  the  West  to  the  East,  and  only  one  quarter 
from  the  East  to  the  West,)  this  corporation,  in  the  hands  of  an  efficient 
board  of  directors,  and  an  agency  that  understands  what  it  is  to  handle 
the  Pennsylvania  Central  Road,  what  it  is  to  make  time  contracts  with  the 
Erie  Road,  with  the  Midland,  and  with  these  various  railroad  connections, 
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will  bring  the  State  of  Connecticut  to  buy  her  West  India  goods  in  Bos- 
ton, where  she  can  get  them  cheaper  than  at  any  other  point ; and  it  will 
do  for  Connecticut  what  the  Boston  and  Albany  Eailroad  is  not  doing  for 
this  State.  It  is  not  even  supplying  our  own  citizens  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State  with  West  India  goods  ; but  the  shiftless  and  reckless  manage- 
ment of  that  corporation  (I  cannot  call  it  by  any  softer  name,  gentlemen,) 
is  carrying  empty  cars  right  by  Mr.  Kittredge’s  door  by  hundreds,  while  he 
and  others  are  trading  in  New  York  City.  Why?  “ We  cannot  afford  to 
do  it.”  Why,  gentlemen,  last  summer,  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad 
carried  freight  from  Boston  directly  through  to  Chicago.  In  what  way? 
Go  down  to  their  freight-house  and  look  at  it.  Half  a cent  a ton  a mile  to 
Chicago!  But  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  must  have  cars  go  by 
empty,  because  they  cannot  afford  to  carry  that  which  the  people  are  con- 
suming daily. 

Now  I will  tell  you  what  I consider  the  strong  point  of  this  Boston, 
Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad, — managed  in  the  interest  of  Boston.  And  that 
is  the  reason  my  heart  has  been  in  it,  and  it  is  to  that  end  I have  labored. 
I want  to  see  one  line  of  railroad  running  east  and  west  that  may  compre- 
hend the  importance  of  bringing  Connecticut  back  to  her  New  England 
home.  I know  it  can  be  done,  and  I know  to-day  that  if  this  road  is  rightly 
administered,  as  I know  it  will  be  in  the  hands  of  my  friend  Earwell,  should 
God  spare  his  life,  and  the  friends  who  have  had  a heart  in  this  work,  it 
will  make  State  Street  ashamed  that  they  allowed  the  bonds  and  stock  and 
everything  connected  with  this  corporation  to  be  depreciated  and  almost 
lost,  while  they  were  sending  money  to  the  West,  to  the  Pacific,  and  all 
over  this  continent,  to  build  other  roads,  to  the  neglect  of  their  own  door- 
sills — becoming  more  courteous  to  strangers  than  to  their  own  friends. 

I heard  Mr.  Philbrick’s  statement  here  night  before  last,  and  when  he 
made  answer,  “ I am  not  acquainted,  gentlemen,  very  much  with  these  mat- 
ters, I am  not  an  expert,  it  is  out  of  my  line  of  business,”  he  answered 
well ; but  when  he  said  he  thought  this  road,  when  it  was  completed,  might 
possibly  pay  the  first  year  the  interest  on  five  millions  of  dollars,  I would 
cover  that  up  and  never  send  that  statement  abroad.  I suppose  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  this  line  of  railroad,  in  disjointed  links  as  it  is  run- 
ning to-day,  is  earning  the  interest  on  five  millions  of  dollars,  without  au}^ 
line  to  the  Hudson  or  anywhere  else.  Therefore,  when  he  said,  “ that  is  not 
my  line  of  business,”  he  better  have  kept  still  on  that  point  and  confined 
himself  strictly  to  that  which  he  knew  about.  When  Mr.  Dillon  tells  you 
there  is  a large  amount  of  business  waiting  on  this  line,  he  speaks  very  far 
within  the  truth ; and  there  is  not  an  item  in  that  printed  report  made  by 
Mr.  Appleton  in  1863-4 

Mr.  Allen.  Is  there  not  to  be  some  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  a per- 
son, under  the  guise  of  giving  sworn  testimony,  can  make  these  statements  ? 
It  really  seems  to  me  as  if  it  was  a practical  imposition  upon  us,  the  course 
which  this  thing  has  taken.  I do  not  like  to  put  any  restraint  upon  a 
person,  but  it  seems  to  me  there  must  be  some  limit  to  making  speeches 
here,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  point  of  criticising  other  witnesses.  State 
oflicers,  and  what  not,  under  the  guise  of  sworn  testimony,  I should  think 
it  was  time  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  Parker.  I thought  Mr.  Crane  was  pretty  much  through,  and  that  it 
Avas  not  w'orth  while  to  interrupt  him. 
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Mr.  Morton.  I think  his  testimony  has  been  pertinent,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  his  criticism  of  Mr.  Philbrick. 

The  Chairman.  The  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  his  testimony 
has  been  to  the  point.  , 

Mr.  Crane.  I wish  now  to  show  to  the  Committee  how  the  State  can, 
with  perfect  safety  and  propriety,  aid  in  the  completion  of  this  line  of  rail- 
road. I think  the  same  course  should  be  pursued  by  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts that  would  be  pursued  by  an  individual.  If  I were  making 
application  to-day  to  an  individual  to  help  me  as  a personal  matter,  the 
first  question  he  would  put  would  be,  “ How  do  you  stand  ? How  much  do 
you  owe  ? What  is  the  total  amount  of  your  property  ? ” He  would  want 
to  know  all  the  details  of  it.  Having  answered  that  question,  he  says,  “ Can 
you  give  me  first  mortgage  security  ? ” “ No,  sir,  I have  not  got  it.”  “ Can- 
not you  give  it  to  me?”  “No.”  “What  can  you  give  me?”  “A  second 
mortgage.”  “ I will  not  do  it.”  The  suggestion  I make  is  this.  Here  are 
certain  bond-holders  to-day  under  the  Berdell  mortgage, having  underlying 
them  $2,600,000,  which  they  have  got  to  pay  before  their  mortgage  is  a first 
mortgage.  These  bondholders  have  not  got  the  money  to  finish  this  road. 
I would  suggest  to  these  first  mortgage  bondholders,  that  if  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts  would  make  a clean  proposition  to  this  corporation ; 
first,  that  the  State  shall  appoint  the  trustees  of  this  Berdell  mortgage, 
such  men  as  will  be  satisfactory  to  them,  and,  having  appointed  them,  then 
ask  this  corporation  to  place  in  the  hands  of  those  trustees  $6,500,000  of 
the  Berdell  mortgage  bonds,  that  will  give  the  State,  together  with  the 
bonds  which  the  State  will  hold  when  the  contracts  are  carried  out  with 
the  corporation,  a majority  of  that  first  mortgage.  Let  the  law  stand  as  it 
is  for  the  State  to  do  and  perform  what  they  have  agreed  to  do  and  per- 
form. Then  in  addition  thereto,  that  the  trustees  of  this  mortgage  should 
draw  from  the  State  Treasury  for  the  following  purposes ; first,  to  pay 
Messrs.  Dillon  and  Munson  for  the  construction  of  the  road,  month  by, 
month,  as  it  progresses,  under  these  various  items  I have  given  you 
$6,180,000 ; then  that  the  cars,  engines,  and  everything  connected  with  the 
road  shall  be  placed  under  that  Berdell  mortgage,  and  shall  be  brought  so 
that  the  mortgaged  property  shall  not  only  convey  the  road  and  every  engine 
and  car,  but  everything  which  the  State  purchases,  and  bring  it  under  this 
mortgage,  paid  for  by  these  bonds.  For  that  amount  of  money,  expended 
for  these  purposes,  the  security  would  be  perfect,  lacking  nothing.  No 
individual  would  say  that  the  security  was  not  perfect  in  all  its  parts. 

Now  comes  the  question,  how  can  the  corporation  furnish  these  bonds  ? 
I would  authorize  the  corporation  (as  they  have  done  already)  to  issue  a 
second  mortgage,  and  propose  to  the  holders  of  these  Berdell  bonds  that 
they  accept  for  their  bonds  second  mortgage  bonds  at  par,  the  Berdell 
bonds  to  be  passed  to  the  treasurer  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts ; and  I 
am  assured  by  one  of  the  largest  holders  of  the  bonds,  who  to-day  has 
over  $400,000  of  them,  that  he  should  consider  a second  mortgage  bond  of 
greater  value  than  the  first  is  to-day  in  the  incomplete  state  in  which  the 
road  now  stands,  and  he  would  exchange  his  bonds  with  the  corporation  at 
par  at  once;  and  so  say  other  bondholders  with  whom  I have  conversed. 
They  say  there  would  be  no  question  then  that  the  security  was  perfect. 
Then  I would  provide  for  a sinking  fund,  such  as  was  created  by  the  act  of 
1869,  and  this  would  keep  alive  the  franchises  of  the  road,  valuable  in  the 
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hands  of  the  stockholders,  with  every  inducement  on  their  part  to  perform 
every  part  of  the  contract  to  give  value  to  the  property. 

I would  go  one  step  further.  I would  require  the  bondholders  of  the 
Berdell  mortgage,  on  condition  that  the  State  wall  do  this,  to  cut  off  the 
coupons  now  due  as  interest  and  allow  the  earnings  of  the  road,  the  first 
year,  to  be  devoted  to  paying  the  interest  due  the  State  and  improving  the 
property,  all  of  which  they  will  do.  My  judgment  is,  that  for  these  coupons 
they  would  take  a second  mortgage  bond  at  par.  But  one  thing  I would 
not  do.  I would  never  ratify  a mortgage  at  this  State  House  that  should 
allow  the  bonds  to  be  sold  at  any  price  the  directors  saw  fit  to  sell  them  at. 
I would  be  just  as  careful  in  regard  to  bonds  as  the  State  is  with  reference 
to  railroad  stock,  in  the  act  which  provides  that  a railroad  shall  not  sell  its 
stock  for  less  than  par.  If  that  provision  had  been  in  the  act,  it  would  have 
saved  the  public  and  the  corporation  a large  expenditure  and  removed  from 
the  directors  the  temptation  to  put  out  the  bonds  in  such  a way  as  ulti- 
mately to  make  a great  difference  in  their  value.  I would  ratify  the  mort- 
gage ; but  I would  provide  that  the  company  should  exchange  the  bonds 
and  pay  them  out  for  the  fioating  debt  at  par,  and  when  the  Legislature 
fixes  that  limit,  the  men  will  come  in  and  exchange  their  bonds ; they 
will  not  try  to  dicker  and  get  them  at  seventy -five  per  cent.,  or  ninety  per 
cent.,  and  so  on.  It  may  be  unwise,  but  that  would  be  my  mode  of  reaching  it. 
With  one  year’s  coupons  cut  off  and  the  corporation  delivering  $6,650,000 
of  bonds  in  one  lump  to  the  State,  let  the  act  stand,  and,  in  my  judgment, 
it  would  not  be  four  months  before  the  bondholders  would  find  a way  to 
lump  these  bonds  and  carry  them  to  the  State  House.  Then  what?  Mas- 
sachusetts has  control  of  the  majority  of  this  mortgage,  and  if  the  company 
do  and  perform  all  they  agree  to,  all  right ; if  not,  the  bondholders  take 
possession,  organize  into  a company,  convert  the  bonds  into  stock,  and  the 
road  is  held  here  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

That  is  looking  at  the  matter  from  the  stand-point  of  the  corporation ; 
but  inasmuch  as  another  plan  will  come  before  your  Committee  which  is 
embraced  in  the  report  I made  yesterday,  I propose  to  bring  before  you 
evidence  to  show  that  by  the  State’s  advancing  the  money,  this  road  can  be 
completed  and  a better  way  devised  for  accomplishing  this  work  with  per- 
fect safety  and  security  to  the  people.  If  there  is  any  one  point  you  need 
to  guard  to-day,  it  is  this  : that  this  great  avenue  shall  be  kept  under  Massa- 
chusetts control,  and  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  Vanderbilt,  or  Gould,  or  any 
of  that  class  of  men  who  shall  use  it  as  a means  of  personal  speculation, 
against  the  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  of  the  State. 

[Adjourned  to  evening,  at  7 o’clock.] 

EVENING  SESSION. 

Testimony  of  B.  F.  Hancox — Becalled. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  Suppose  you  had  been  instructed  to  locate  and 
build  a single  track  road  from  Mechanicsville  to  Willimantic,  with  single 
track,  bridges  and  culverts,  could  you,  or  not,  have  built  it  for  a million 
dollars  less  cost  than  the  road  has  been  built,  with  a double  track,  and 
double  track  bridges  ? 

A.  I never  have  made  any  calculations  on  those  figures,  but  I should 
judge  that  I could;  that  it  would  be  not  far  from  those  figures. 
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Q.  That  is,  had  we  built  it  as  Mr.  Ashburner  estimated,  for  a single  track, 
with  single  track  bridges,  and  single  track  culverts,  we  should  have  saved 
about  a niillioil  of  dollars  in  the  construction  of  that  twenty-six  miles? 

A.  That  is  my  impression,  sir ; but  I never  have  made  any  actual  figures 
on  that.  I never  have  had  any  instructions  to  that  efiect,  and  never  paid 
much  attention  to  a single  track  there. 

Testimony  of  G.  W.  Phillips. 

Q.  ('Ey  Mr.  Graves.)  You  are  a lawyer  by  profession? 

A.  I am,  sir. 

Q.  And  for  some  two  or  three  years  past  have  had  charge  of  the  land 
matters  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  road  in  Connecticut  ? 

A.  I have  had  charge  of  the  land  matters  of  the  company  for  between 
three  and  four  years ; and  some  previous  to  that,  after  the  granting  of  the 
charter  in  1863. 

Q.  You  have  been  conversant  with  the  afifairs  of  the  road,  then,  from 
1863  until  now? 

A.  I am  well  acquainted  with  the  line  of  the  road  from  Boston  to  Eish- 
kill ; the  main  line  and  all  its  branches ; I can  say  I am  well  acquainted  with 
every  village  on  the  line  of  the  route. 

Q.  You  reside  at  Putnam  ? 

A.  I reside  at  Putnam. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Phillips,  what  is  the  state  of  the  land  titles  from  Mechan- 
icsville  to  Willimantic  ? 

A.  They  are  all  purchased,  or  practically  all;  the  right  of  way,  and 
everything  that  the  company  need  now,  and  need  in  the  future,  is  purchased 
and  paid  for,  with  a single  exception.  I don’t  think  of  but  one  right  of 
way  but  what  is  paid  for,  and  that  is  merely  a small  matter  of  $50  or  $100» 
and  there  will  be  some  little  contingencies  hereafter,  but  nothing  of  any 
consequence. 

Q.  What  in  your  judgment  is  the  value  of  the  property  owned  by  the 
Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  at  Putnam  ? 

A.  I should  think  it  was  worth  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars ; perhaps  more  than  that. 

Q.  The  depot  grounds  are  quite  ample  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  very  ample,  very  good ; but  no  better  there,  that 
I know  of,  than  they  are  at  other  points  of  the  road. 

Q.  Have  the  company  been  quite  careful  at  all  points  upon  the  line  to 
procure  and  prepare  ample  accommodations  for  the  business  of  the  road  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  it  has. 

Q.  And  have  they  differed  very  much  from  other  roads  that  you  have 
known  in  that  respect  ? 

A.  They  have  taken  an  entirely  different  course  from  the  Norwich  and 
Worcester;  the  road  I know  the  most  about.  When  they  came  to  our  vil- 
lage, they  made  no  purchase  of  land  except  the  mere  right  of  way ; so  that 
when  we  came  in  on  the  west  side  of  them,  we  cut  them  ofi’  entirely ; so 
that  if  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  had  not  leased  the  Norwich  road,  and 
they  wanted  to  purchase  lands  at  our  village,  it  would  cost  a great  deal  of 
money  to  get  them. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  very  difficult  for  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  road 
to-day  to  accommodate  the  public,  if  we  hadn't  leased  that  road  ? 
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A.  I don’t  think  they  could.  They  haven’t  accommodated  the  public 
well  for  years ; there  has  been  great  complaint. 

Q.  Coming  in  on  the  west,  we  have  really  cut  them  oflf  entirely  ? 

A.  Cut  them  off  entirely ; three-quarters  of  the  business  comes  from  the 
west. 

Q.  You  have  had  charge  of  the  land  from  Waterbury  to  the  western 
line  of  the  State  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  about  ten  miles  west  of  Danbury. 

Q.  With  the  exception  of  this  trouble  at  Danbury,  which  has  just  been 
determined  by  the  Supreme  Court,  to  which  I have  referred,  is  the  whole 
of  that  line  obtained  and  paid  for  ? 

A.  Almost  all ; practically  all ; we  may  need  a very  little  more  in  Water- 
bury, but  perhaps  none  at  present.  We  have  bought  laud  at  Waterbury 
outside  of  the  right  of  way  for  engine-houses,  &c.  The  lands  in  Danbury 
have  not  been  purchased  and  paid  for,  because  there  was  a discussion,  and 
a controversy  grew  up  between  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  and  the 
Housatouic  Northern  road,  which  was  settled  in  December  by  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  affirming  our  location  which  we  made  there,  and  dis- 
affirming theirs.  West  of  Danbury  to  the  State  line,  the  lands  are  all  pur- 
chased and  paid  for. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  lauds  in  the  State  of  New  York  ? 

A.  I understand  it  is  all  closed  up  in  New  York  State.  I know  nothing 
about  that  personally. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  communication  with  our  land  agent  there  ? 

A.  I have,  and  he  has  stated  to  me  that  the  lands  are  all  purchased. 

Q.  So  that  the  land  is  all  practically  provided  for  throughout  the  length 
of  the  road  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  studied  the  question  of  business  over  this  line,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Norwich  road  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I have,  some  considerable. 

Q.  Give  the  Committee  your  views  on  that  ? 

A.  Having  had  considerable  to  do  with  the  road,  I could  not  help  study- 
ing it.  I regard  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  road  as  a very  important  ac- 
quisition to  this  road.  The  Norwich  and  Worcester  road  runs  from  Wor- 
cester to  Norwich.  It  runs  dow;a  by  the  side  of  two  streams  ; one  is  called 
Erench  river,  and  the  other  is  called  Quinuebaug.  The  source  of  the 
French  river  is  up  near  Worcester;  at  Webster,  or  just  below  Webster,  it 
joins  the  Quinuebaug,  and  follows  the  Quinnebaug  to  Norwich.  That  road 
from  Webster  through  to  Norwich  is  lined  with  waterfalls,  and  manufac- 
tories, scattered  along  at  a distance  of  from  two  to  four  miles  apart.  I 
don’t  think,  from  what  I know  of  it,  and  I know  most  of  the  manufactories 
and  waterfalls  along  the  line,  that  one-half  of  the  water  power  is  to-day 
used  and  improved.  I know,  since  the  passage  of  the  flowage  act  in  our 
State  ill  18G4,  there  has  been  a great  deal  done  by  manufacturers  all  along, 
up  and  down  the  stream  there,  to  procure  water  rights,  to  increase  the 
water  power ; and  I haven’t  a doubt  to-day  but  that  not  more  than  half  of 
the  water  power  is  used  and  improved  on  that  river.  I think  the  statistics 
of  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  road  for  ten  years  past  would  show  that  the 
business  is  double  to-day  what  it  was  ten  years  ago.  I can  recollect,  well. 
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not  more  than  a dozen  years  ago  (it  does  not  seem  more  than  that  to  me, 
but  it  may  be  a little  more,)  when  the  stock  of  the  Norwich  and  Worcester 
road  was  worth  only  $18  or  $20 ; and  since  my  remembrance,  though  I did 
not  know  it  at  the  time,  the  stock  was  a great  deal  lower,  was  worth  scarce- 
ly anything.  It  has  come  up,  and  is  worth  more  than  par  to-day. 

Q.  Has  not  that  stock  been  sold  for  110  within  the  last  year? 

A.  I have  no  doubt  it  has.  I have  no  doubt  that  in  ten  years  from  to- 
day, if  the  business  of  the  country  is  prospered  as  we  hope  it  may  be, 
the  Norwich  and  Worcester  road  will  do  (Touble  the  business  it  does  to-day. 
I don’t  see  any  reason  why  it  should  not.  I don’t  see  how  it  can  help  it. 

Q.  Where  do  all  the  merchants  in  your  vicinity,  since  they  got  a through 
route  to  Boston,  go  to  transact  their  business  ? 

A.  They  come  to  Boston  altogether. 

Q.  Tell  the  Committee  to  what  extent  you  think  that  trade  has  increased 
since  the  opening  of  our  road  to  Putnam  ? 

A.  I should  think  fully  half.  Previous  to  that  time,  there  was  a great 
deal  of  trade  that  went  to  New  York,  and  some  to  Providence.  None  to 
Hartford,  because  we  have  no  means  of  communication  with  Hartford  at 
all.  That  is,  we  have  communication  like  this  : we  can  take  the  Norwich 
and  Worcester  Road  to  Plainfield,  and  then  take  the  Providence,  Hartford 
and  Fishkill  Road  to  Hartford — travelling  a distance  of  between  eighty  and 
ninety  miles.  When  this  road  is  finished  to  Willimantic,  we  shall  get  to 
Hartford  by  travelling  sixty-one  and  a half  miles. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kittredge.)  What  is  the  difference  in  distance  from  Put- 
nam to  Boston  by  the  Hartford  and  Erie  and  by  the  way  of  Worcester? 

A.  Our  road  is  practically  sixty  miles,  the  other  is  seventy  miles.~ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  Is  not  this  the  practical  efi’ect,  that  a man  can 
now  start  from  Putnam  and  come  right  straight  to  Boston  without  having 
to  make  two  bites  of  it?  That  is,  he  gets  in  here  in  the  morning  about  ten 
o’clock,  does  a day’s  business,  and  starts  out  from  Boston  at  half-past 
three,  or  at  quarter  past  six,  and  goes  to  Putnam  ? 

A.  That  is  the  practical  effect ; but  when  we  had  to  go  to  Worcester,  we 
got  here  about  half-past  eleven  and  had  to  leave  at  half-past  two.  We 
could  not  wait  until  the  boat  train  went,  because  the  boat  train  did  not  stop 
at  our  place.  The  boat  train  that  runs  by  the  way  of  Worcester  starts 
from  here  at  half-past  five.  The  boat  train  by  the  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie  starts  at  half-past  six  and  reaches  Putnam  at  the  same  time.  The 
boat  train  runs  three-quarters  of  an  hour  quicker  than  the  train  round  by 
Worcester.  That  ten  miles  difference  in  distance  makes  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  difierence  in  run.  I think  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  makes 
four  stops  on  their  route.  I think  the  boat  train  by  the  way  of  Worcester 
makes  three  stops  at  stations ; perhaps  four. 

Q.  Now,  the  practical  effect  of  building  this  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie 
road  down  into  Connecticut  is  this,  that  you  can  go  to  Putnam  by  the 
steamboat  train  three-quarters  of  an  hour  quicker  than  you  can  by  the  way 
of  W orcester,  although  the  distance  is  only  ten  miles  shorter  ? 

A.  The  practical  effect  is,  that  it  brings  all  the  business  of  Putnam  and 
the  towns  in  that  vicinity  to  Boston,  and  when  the  road  is  completed  to 
Willimantic,  it  will  bring  all  the  Willimantic  business  to  Boston. 

Q.  Is  not  this  the  fact,  that  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  all  the  manufacturers 
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of  the  Quinnebaiig  valley  and  the  Nachaug  valley  and  the  whole  manufac- 
turing country  of  Eastern  Connecticut  went  to  Providence  to  get  their  cot- 
ton and  the  findings  and  fixings  for  their  mills  ? 

A.  That  is  true.  Practically,  they  used  to  do  all  their  business  at  Prov- 
idence. 

Q.  And  since  this  road  has  been  opened  to  Boston,  and  since  this  in- 
crease of  facilities  here,  does  not  all  the  business  of  Central  and  Middle 
Connecticut  come  here  ? 

A.  I think  that  all  our  wool  manufacturers  buy  their  w'ool  in  Boston, 
but  some  of  our  cotton  manufacturers  buy  their  cotton  in  Providence,  be- 
cause some  of  our  mills  are  owned  by  Providence  men.  Erom  what  I 
know  of  the  business,  and  the  way  the  business  is  done,  I have  no  doubt 
(but  it  is  a matter  of  opinion)  that  when  this  road,  the  twenty-six  miles 
between  Putnam  and  Willimantic,  is  put  in  operation,  with  a good  equip- 
ment, and  the  road  is  opened  from  Boston  to  Hartford,  the  receipts  of  the 
road  will  be  doubled.  I think  they  must  be. 

Q.  You  have  studied  this  thing  carefully;  is  there  any  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  connected  with  this  project,  and 
who  have  examined  the  matter  thoroughly,  that  when  this  road  is  opened 
to  Hartford  and  well  equipped,  it  will  then  quite,  or  nearly  quite,  pay  the 
interest  on  its  bonded  debt  by  its  earnings  ? 

A.  That  I should  not  feel  myself  competent  to  express  an  opinion  upon. 
I have  no  doubt  but  what  the  receipts  of  the  road  will  be  double. 

Q.  Let  us  look  at  it  for  a moment.  The  receipts  of  the  road  from  Bos- 
ton to  Putnam  to-day  show  about  $800,000  gross  ? 

A.  I believe  that  is  it. 

Q.  The  receipts  of  the  Hartford,  Providence  and  Fishkill,  now  running 
only  to  Waterbury,  show  $900,000? 

A.  I am  not  familiar  with  these  figures.  I will  answer  your  question  in 
a different  way.  I have  no  doubt  that  when  the  road  is  completed  to  Hart- 
ford and  well  equipped,  and  the  road  is  completed  from  Willimantic  to  New 
Haven,  what  is  called  the  Air  Line,  that  the  road  then  will  pay  the  interest 
on  $20,000,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Earle.)  What  distance  of  road  will  pay  the  interest  on 

$20,000,000? 

A.  I mean  take  the  road  from  Providence  to  Willimantic,  at  that  end, 
and  take  the  road  from  Boston  to  Willimantic,  and  from  Willimantic  to 
Hartford,  taken  in  connection  with  the  air  line  from  Willimantic  to  New 
Haven,  when  that  is  built ; because  there  cannot  be  a doubt  in  the  mind  of 
any  man  who  knows  the  country,  and  knows  the  Springfield  route  and  the 
Eishkill  route,  but  that  the  air  line,  when  it  is  completed  to  New  Haven,  will 
take  three-quarters  of  the  through  travel  between  Boston  and  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kittredge.)  What  is  the  prospect  of  that  road  being  built  ? 

A.  I understand  that  the  contract  from  Middletown  to  Willimantic  runs 
out  next  July.  I know  they  have  been  at  work  rapidly  grading. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  That  does  not  make  the  answer  very  plain  to  my 
mind.  Can  you  tell  when  the  road  will  probably  be  finished  between  New 
Haven  and  Willimantic? 

A.  I am  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  finished  within  a year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kittredge.)  The  whole  line  ? 
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A.  I am  of  the  opinion  that  it  will. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Where  do  they  get  their  money? 

A.  They  get  their  money  from  the  sale  of  their  bonds. 

Q.  What  is  the  capital? 

A.  I don’t  know.  They  get  their  money  in  this  way : In  the  first  place, 
they  got  their  charter  from  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  their  charter 
authorizes  cities  and  towns  along  the  line  of  the  road  to  take  stock  and 
bonds  of  the  road.  The  city  of  New  Haven,  I think,  has  taken  towards  a 
million  of  dollars  interest  in  it ; the  city  of  Middletown  has  taken  a large 
interest  in  it,  and  almost  all  the  towns  upon  the  line  of  the  route  have  taken 
bonds.  They  get  their  money  in  that  way. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  will  be  the  total  expense  of  the  road  ? 

A.  I think  the  estimate  is  $3,000,000. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  Middletown  takes  ? 

A.  I should  not  want  to  say,  because  1 do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  got  all  their  money  for  finishing 
that  road  ? 

A.  They  say  they  have ; the  President  says  they  have.  I do  not  know. 
I know  they  say  they  have  almost  completed  it  between  Middletown  and 
New  Haven.  The  President  of  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  road  told  me 
he  rode  over  some  of  it.  • 

Q.  Is  there  any  capital  stock  ? 

A.  I suppose  there  is. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  ? 

A.  I do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  w’'hether  that  is  subscribed  for  or  not? 

A.  I do  not  know  anything  about  the  road. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  will  get  the  means  to  finish  it  without  any  doubt? 

A.  I think  the  road  will  be  finished  within  a year. 

Q.  Well  ofi*,  are  they  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  rich,  are  they  ? 

A.  They  are  good  men. 

Q.  I mean  the  company,  as  a company  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Got  plenty  of  means  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  New  York  capitalists  are  in  it  largely. 

Q.  So  you  have  no  doubt  that  they  have  got  plenty  of  means  ? 

A.  I have  no  doubt  about  it.  I have  no  doubt  the  road  will  be  finished 
within  a year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kittredge.)  Is  this  road  connected  in  any  way  with  the 
Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  ? 

A.  Not  as  I understand  it. 

Q.  It  will  be  an  independent  line  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  It  will  be  of  immense  consequence  to  them  to  have 
this  link  between  Willlimantic  and  Putnam  finished? 

A.  It  would  be  worth  something,  of  course. 

Q.  It  is  vital ; it  is  the  very  breath  of  life  to  them  ? 

A.  I do  not  think  it  is  vital. 

Q.  They  will  have  to  finish  it,  if  nobody  else  does,  won’t  they  ? 
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A.  I do  not  think  it  is  vital,  but  it  will  help  the  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie. 

Q.  I mean,  it  will  be  vital  to  the  New  Haven  and  Willimantic  Company. 
It  will  be  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  have  this  road  finished  between 
Putnam  and  Willimantic? 

A.  Certainly;  I misunderstood  you.  I thought  you  asked  about  the 
Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie. 

Q.  My  suggestion  was  whether  they  would  not  be  willing  to  help  build 
it? 

A.  1 do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kittredge.)  Did  the  B.  H.  & E.  ever  make  any  attempt  to 
get  that  charter  ? 

A.  The  B.  H.  & E.  had  an  old  charter  over  the  same  route. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Did  you  ever  know  of  the  B.  H.  & E.  applying  to 
this  corporation  for  help  to  build  this  road  ? 

A.  I did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  they  would  be  willing  to  lend  $350,000  for  that 
purpose  ? 

A.  I really  do  not  know.  I do  not  think  my  thoughts  would  be  of  any 
value  to  the  Committee. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  That  road  is  in  the  New  York  interest? 

A.  I understand  it  to  be  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kittredge.)  Would  it  not  have  been  an  object  for  the  B. 
H.  & E.  to  have  kept  that  charter? 

A.  1 am  rather  of  the  opinion  that  the  B.  H.  & E.  has  got  about  all  it  can 
attend  to  on  its  own  line. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  Our  road  is  now  running  the  Norwich  & Worces- 
ter road,  and  also  the  steamboat  line  ? 

A.  I understand  it  so. 

Q.  Will  you  state  in  regard  to  the  increase  of  business  which  has  been 
sweeping  by  your  place  to  New  York  within  the  last  year? 

A.  I think  the  business  has  increased  there  on  the  line ; to  what  extent 
I am  not  able  to  say,  but  I think  it  has  increased  considerably. 

Q.  Without  taking  up  time,  if  you  have  any  views  about  the  business  of 
the  road,  will  you  state  them  ? 

A.  I can  say  in  regard  to  coal,  that  when  we  strike  Waterbury,  we 
strike  the  Naugatuck  road;  that  is  about  thirty  miles  from  Bridgeport. 
The  coal  which  is  consumed  at  Waterbury  and  vicinity  comes  to  Bridge- 
port by  boat,  and  then  by  the  Naugatuck  road  to  Waterbury,  a distance  of 
about  thirty  miles  or  less.  They  charge  two  dollars  a ton  to  bring  the  coal 
from  Bridgeport,  as  I was  told  by  a man  who  purchases  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  IHttredge.)  Was  that  in  large  quantities,  two  hundred 
tons  at  a time  ? 

A.  I cannot  say  about  that.  I know  I have  been  told  the  same  fact  at 
Danbury.  Danbury  is  twenty- two  miles  from  Norwalk,  on  the  Sound. 
The  coal  goes  up  on  the  Norwalk  road.  I have  been  informed  that  they 
charge  two  dollars  a ton  for  bringing  coal  that  twenty-two  miles.  I know 
at  the  three  points  where  we  cross  the  Naugatuck  road,  the  Housatonic 
road  and  the  Danbury  road,  I hear  complaints  every  time  I am  over  there 
about  the  exorbitant  prices  charged  for  carrying  coal  over  their  roads, 
and  they  are  ready  to  welcome  us  when  we  can  build  there.  This  road 
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west  of  Danbury  runs  through  a very  fertile  country,  one  of  the  best  agri- 
cultural countries  there  is  in  New  England,  as  it  is  through  parts  of  our 
own  county — Windham. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  Do  they  charge  exorbitant  rates,  in  your  opin- 
ion, upon  the  Housatonic  road? 

A.  I should  think  that  was  exorbitant,  if  that  is  so. 

Q.  Generally,  do  you  know  about  that? 

A.  I do  not  know.  That  is  the  only  road  there  is  there,  and  they  can 
make  their  own  rates.  So  they  can  make  their  own  rates  west  on  the 
Housatonic,  and  on  the  Danbury  & Norwalk. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  Do  you  not  know  that  almost  every  year 
there  are  complaints  made  to  the  Legislature  in  regard  to  exorbitant 
rates  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  there  have  been  complaints  made  for  the  last  five  or  six 
years  on  this  subject,  but  it  has  never  amounted  to  much  yet. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kittredge.)  Do  the  Naugatuck,  Housatonic  and  Danbury 
roads  run  through  a hard  country?  Were  they  very  expensive  roads  to 
build  ? 

A.  I do  not  think  they  were  very  expensive.  They  were  built  a good 
many  years  ago,  when  prices  were  low.  I should  not  think  the  Naugatuck 
road  could  be  very  expensive ; it  runs  along  side  the  Naugatuck  River. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  Are  they  not  all  cheap  roads  comparatively, 
running  up  and  down  the  valley  ? 

A.  I think  they  were  cheap,  in  comparison  with  what  the  B.  H.  & E. 
must  be,  to  be  built  to-day. 

* Testimony  of  S.  C.  Putnam. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  What  is  your  business  ? 

A.  General  freight  agent  for  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  road. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  freighting? 

A.  About-twenty  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  had  charge  of  the  general  freight  department  of 
the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  ? 

A.  About  three  years  last  February. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  increase  of  your  business  upon  this  road  within 
the  last  three  years  ; in  what  condition  did  you  find  it  when  you  took  it ; 
and  what  is  to-day  the  condition  of  the  freighting  business  on  that  road? 

A.  The  first  month,  if  I remember  right,  it  was  in  February,  we  earned 
$6,000,  in  freight.  But  we  did  not  open  the  road  until  the  11th  of  February, 
1867.  I think  our  earnings  this  February  (we  have  not  got  them  made  up 
yet)  will  be  over  $20,000,  running  the  same  number  of  miles. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kittredge.)  That  would  not  be  a fair  comparison  would  it, 
as  you  did  not  begin  until  the  11th  of  February? 

A.  No,  sir;  but  those  were  the  figures. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  Cannot  you  take  two  other  months,  or  take  the 
general  increase  of  business  for  the  year? 

A.  For  the  year  1869  over  1868,  the  increase  was  about  fifty- two  per 
cent. ; in  dollars  and  cents,  about  $90,000. 

Q.  How  did  last  year  show  as  against  the  year  before  ? 

A.  About  the  same  increase.  January  this  year  increased  over  January 
last  year  about  $6,000,  and  December  about  the  same. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kittredge.)  Where  does  this  increase  come  from?  Is  it 
through  business  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  it  is  local  business.  We  have  some  through  business.  We 
have  done  some  New  York  business  since  April. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  increase  of  1869  was  fifty- two  per  cent.  ? 

A.  About  that. 

Q.  Where  did  this  freight  come  from?  Where  did  you  divert  it  from ? 

A.  Some  of  it  from  Boston,  leaving  the  Boston  and  Providence  road. 
A great  deal  of  freight  that  used  to  come  from  Providence  to  Putnam  and 
Southbridge  and  Webster  now  comes  from  Boston  to  those  stations. 

Q.  Is  that  because  you  carry  it  cheaper,  or  because  you  are  more  accom- 
modating ? 

A.  It  may  be  a little  of  both. 

Q.  Then  you  do  bring  it  cheaper? 

A.  Yes  ; our  rates  are  less  than  the  old  rates  used  to  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  Is  it  not  in  part  owing  to  the  fact  of  new  facilities 
being  opened  which  have  changed  the  line  of  trade  to  Boston  which  used 
to  go  to  New  York,  Providence,  Worcester  and  various  other  places? 

A.  I think  we  have  taken  more  from  Providence  than  from  New  York. 
We  carry  part  of  the  coal  for  East  Douglas,  about  3,000  tons  in  1869,  from 
Boston ; but  in  1868,  we  carried  part  of  it.  The  Southbridge  people  used  to 
get  their  coal  from  Providence,  now  they  get  it  from  Boston.  Last  year 
we  took  some  from  Norwich. 

A.  So  that  there  has  been  a substantial  increase  of  business  from  Mas- 
sachusetts as  against  some  other  localities  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  since  last  spring  we  have  been  operating  the  Norwich  Koad 
and  the  line  of  boats,  although  we  have  not  taken  absolute  control  of  these 
boats  as  we  shall  do,  I suppose  sometime? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  we  go  right  on  and  take  control  of  these  boats,  as  we  have 
a right  to  do,  and  of  their  road,  as  we  have  a right  to  do,  how  much  can 
you  add  from  that  Norwich  connection  to  your  business  over  the  business 
of  this  year? 

A.  I think  we  can  add  a third  easily. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairmax.)  Why  have  you  not  taken  absolute  control  of 
that  road,  if  you  had  the  right? 

A.  That  would  be  for  the  President  to  sa}^  I do  not  know. 

Mr.  Graves.  Perhaps  I can  answer  that  question  better  than  the  witness. 
We  have  not  got  quite  ready.  I think  we  are  about  ready. 

Q.  Shortness  of  funds  anything  to  do  with  it? 

A.  No,  sir;  it  is  a question  of  policy  entirely. 

Witness.  Our  increase  of  freight  from  Boston  to  New  York  over  the 
Norwich  line  was  $60,000,  in  18C9  over  1868. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  Then  the  control  we  did  exercise  added  $60,000 
last  year  over  1868  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  the  local  business  has  increased  fifty  per  cent.  From  what 
you  know  of  the  business  to-day  in  connection  with  the  Norwich  line, 
what  do  you  think,  judging  the  future  by  your  knowledge  of  the  past,  would 
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be  the  effect  for  five  years  to  come  on  the  freighting  business  between  here 
and  New  York  in  connection  with  our  road? 

A.  1 can  hardly  say  for  five  years.  I think  we  could  more  than  double  it. 

Q.  Suppose  the  road  is  opened  to  Willimantic,  uniting  our  properties 
and  the  Hartford,  Providence  and  Fishkill  to  Hartford  and  to  Boston,  what, 
in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  of  the  opening  of  that  road  upon  the 
two  properties? 

A.  I think  it  would  nearly,  if  not  quite  double  the  receipts.  I do  not 
know  as  it  would  quite.  I do  not  know  as  it  would  double  the  income  of 
the  Hartford,  Providence  and  Fishkill.  I think  it  would  double  the  receipts 
of  this  line.  I do  not  know  so  much  about  the  business  of  the  Hartford, 
Providence  and  Fishkill  road. 

Q.  I want  to  call  your  attention  to  another  fact.  The  moment  you  have 
got  that  road  opened  to  Hartford,  before  the  road  is  built  from  Willimantic 
to  New  Haven,  will  you  then  have  the  quickest  laud  route  between  Boston 
and  New  York? 

A.  I think  we  shall,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  quicker? 

A.  I think  it  would  be  thirty  minutes  quicker,  if  not  forty-five. 

Q.  And  when  the  road  is  opened,  if  it  shall  be,  from  Waterbury  to  the 
Hudson  River,  what  then,  in  your  opinion,  will  be  the  state  of  business  on 
this  route  ? 

A.  I think  it  will  be  larger ; how  much  I cannot  say.  I think  there  will 
be  business  enough.  It  will  depend  upon  how  much  equipment  we  can  get 
to  add  to  it. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  then,  it  will  be  simply  a question  of  capacity  ? 

A.  It  will  be  a question,  not  of  business,  but  of  equipment. 

Q.  You  have  had  a knowledge  of  this  western  freight? 

A.  I have. 

Q.  Suppose,  then,  your  road  is  constructed,  and  equipped  with  the  suit- 
able amount  of  sidings,  so  that  you  can  run  off  your  freight  trains,  have 
you  any  opinion  as  to  what  amount  of  property  the  road  can  be  made  to 
earn  interest  upon  net?  Take  all  our  properties,  take  our  Dutchess  and 
Columbia,  take  our  Norwich  and  Worcester,  take  all  we  have  under  our 
control,  all  finished  up  and  running,  what  can  we  do  ? What  amount  of 
money  can  we  earn,  in  your  opinion  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  as  I am  competent  to  say  how  much  we  could  earn. 
I think  we  might  earn  a million  a month,  or  more. 

Q.  You  mean  gross? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  gross. 

Q.  That  would  give  you  net  over  four  millions  of  dollars  ? 

A.  That  is,  supposing  we  have  full  equipment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Johnson.)  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  thought 
you  could  double  your  business  in  one  year,  if  this  road  was  opened  to 
Willimantic? 

A.  I think  the  business  of  this  division  would  be  nearly  doubled.  I do 
not  know  as  it  would  quite. 

Q.  The  first  year  ? 

A.  The  first  year.  There  is  Rockville,  and  Burnham,  and  a great  many 
other  towns.  There  is  a great  deal  of  business  there  which  would  add  to 
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the  receipts  very  much.  I mean,  taking  that  with  the  increase  in  our  local 
business. 

Testimony  of  William  M.  Parker. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  You  are  general  superintendent  of  the  Boston, 
Hartford  and  Erie  ? 

A.  I am. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  railroad  business  ? 

A.  Twenty-nine  years. 

Q,  You  have  been  superintendent  of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad? 

A.  I have,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  a knowledge,  then,  of  the  business  of  the  West,  as  well  as 
of  the  East.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Putnam’s  statements  in  regard  to  the 
freight  business  and  capacity  of  the  road.  I do  not  wish  to  go  over  all 
these  matters.  If  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  what  he  said,  or  change 
anything,  you  can  do  so.  I will  ask  you  whether  you  agree  with  Mr.  Put- 
nam generally  in  the  estimates  and  views  he  has  given  the  Committee  ? 

A.  I think  they  are  very  generally  correct. 

Q.  If  you  have  anything  to  add  or  alter,  I wish  you  would  do  it? 

A.  I do  not  know  as  I should  willingly  change  anything  he  has  said. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Chisholm.)  Do  you  think  that,  with  the  road  opened  and 
fully  equipped  for  business,  it  would  earn  four  millions  of  dollars  a year  net? 

A.  I should  think  it  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Earle.)  That  is  the  interest  on  seventy  millions  of  dollars  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  How  soon  would  it  earn  four  millions  a year  ? 

A.  I think  it  would  earn  seven  per  cent,  interest  on  from  thirty-five  to 
forty  millions  of  dollars. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Don’t  you  think  it  would  earn  the  four  millions 
which  you  mentioned  in  reply  to  Mr.  Chisholm  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I misunderstood.  I was  thinking  that  amount  did  not  re- 
quire so  large  a sum. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  You  think  it  would  earn  about  $2,800,000  net  ? 

A.  I should  judge  from  what  I have  learned,  and  from  my  own  figures, 
that  it  might,  fully  equipped  and  well  managed,  pay  seven  per  cent,  interest 
on  from  thirty-five  to  forty  millions  of  dollars. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  When  ? 

A.  Well,  when  fully  equipped. 

Q.  ' The  moment  it  is  opened  and  fully  equipped  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  what  you  know  of  railroad  business,  would  that  business  go  on 
increasing  from  year  to  year  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I think  the  increase  would  be  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per 
cent,  certain  a year. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  the  railroad  business  for  the  last  twenty  years 
has  averaged  doubling  once  in  seven  years  ? Take  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  for  the  last  fourteen  years,  has  not  their  business  doubled 
every  seven  years  ? 

A.  As  a general  thing,  I should  think  it  had,  including  the  Western 
roads. 

Q.  While  the  general  business  of  the  country  doubles  in  about  ten  years. 
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railroad  business,  in  consequence  of  the  aggregation  of  population  and  busi- 
ness upon  these  lines,  brings  that  doubling  within  seven  years  ? 

A.  About  that,  if  I recollect  right. 

Therefore,  if  it  doubles  in  seven  years,  the  increase  would  be  about 
fifty  per  cent,  right  along,  would  it  not  ? 

A.  That  is  the  way  I calculate  it.  Fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent.,  I think, 
would  be  safe. 

Q.  Then  if  you  open  your  road,  well  equipped,  and  it  will  pay  seven  per 
cent,  on  forty  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  increase  goes  on  at  the  rate  of 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  a year,  it  would  take  but  a very  short  time 
to  produce  the  four  millions  a year  which  was  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Putnam  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  To  what  extent  has  this  road  drawn  Connecticut 
trade  to  Boston  which  formerly  went  to  Providence  or  New  York  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  as  I precisely  understand  you. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  it  is  claimed  that  this  road  brings  Connecticut  trade  to 
Boston,  what  should  you  say  about  that  ? 

A.  1 think  that  nearly  all  the  trade  which  formerly  went  otherwise 
comes  this  way ; what  the  amount  of  it  is  I cannot  tell. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Boston  is  very  much  the  gainer  ? 

A.  I do,  decidedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  When  you  strike  the  manufacturing  population 
of  Willimantic,  will  not  the  net  gain,  in  your  judgment,  be  almost  doubled  ? 

A,  I should  think  it  would,  taking  the  increase  on  what  we  are  now  run- 
ning, and  the  increase  of  the  twenty-six  miles  that  we  shall  have  between 
Putnam  and  Willimantic. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Is  the  equipment  of  your  road  sufficient  for  its 
business  to-day  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  we  are  getting  along  very  comfortably.  I cannot  say  it  is 
sufficient ; we  ought  to  have  a few  more  engines  in  case  of  emergencies, 
break-downs,  and  the  like  of  that ; and  we  ought  also  to  have  a few  more 
passenger  cars.  Having  had  good  luck,  we  have  got  along  very  comforta- 
bly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  Do  you  know  how  many  engines  there  are  on 
the  two  roads, — the  Providence,  Hartford  and  Fishkill,  and  our  road  ? 

A.  I cannot  now  call  to  mind  what  they  have  on  their  division. 

Q.  The  two  have  over  fifty  engines,  have  they  not  ? 

A.  There  are  more  than  fifty  engines ; yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kittredge.)  What  railroad  facilities  has  Willimantic  now  ? 

A.  There  is  the  New  London,  Willimantic  and  Palmer,  and  the  Provi- 
dence, Hartford  and  Fishkill. 

Q.  How  far  is  Willimantic  from  the  Sound  ? 

A.  About  thirty  miles. 

Q.  Then  they  are  practically  within  thirty  miles  of  tide-water  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  does  their  business  go  now  ? Where  do  the  Willimantic 
manufacturers  send  their  products  ? 

A.  I suppose  generally  to  New  York. 

Q.  Do  they  send  them  to  New  York  simply  because  it  is  the  easiest 
market  for  them  to  get  to  ? Would  they  come  to  Boston  if  they  had  just 
as  good  facilities  ? 
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A.  I think  they  would. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  market  in  Boston  is  as  good  a market  for  their 
products  ? 

A.  My  idea  is  that  it  is,  more  particularly  for  the  woolen  merchants. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  any  inquiry  about  that,  so  that  you  can  speak 
from  actual  knowledge? 

A.  No,  sir.  I have  general  ideas.  Boston  is  the  great  centre  of  the 
wool  trade  of  New  England,  and  I suppose  naturally,  coming  here  to  buy 
wool,  they  would  send  their  manufactured  fabrics  here. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  about  it? 

A.  I do  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  Boston  is  nothing  like  the  market  for  woolens 
that  New  York  is  ? 

A.  I know  it  is  not,  as  a general  thing,  but  for  New  England  I am  in- 
clined to  think  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  Did  you  mean  to  include  woolen  goods  ? 

A.  I said  that  Boston  being  a large  wool  market,  and  the  manufac- 
turers coming  here  for  their  raw  material,  they  would  naturally  bring  their 
fabrics  here  when  manufactured. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kittredge.)  They  would  not  bring  them  here  unless  there 
was  a market  for  them  ? 

A.  Of  course  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Earle.)  Do  you  not  know  that  nearly  air  the  goods  manu- 
factured on  the  line  of  th*e  Norwich  road  go  to  New  York? 

A.  I suppose  they  do,  and  to  Providence  largely.  I think  there  are  a 
good  many  goods  which  go  to  Providence. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kittredge.)  Do  you  think  a saving  of  ten  miles  in  distance 
would  bring  that  trade  to  Boston  when  they  are  within  thirty  miles  of  tide- 
water? 

A Yes,  sir,  I do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  Is  not  this  the  fact?  Do  not  these  manufac- 
turers all  through  there  come  to  Boston  to-day  to  get  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  all  the  articles  they  want  in  their  mills,  because  they  can  get 
them  here  better  than  they  can  in  New  York,  Providence,  or  anywhere 
else? 

A.  I understand  we  get  a great  deal  of  trade  from  here.  I do  not  know 
precisely  how  much. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kittredge.)  Were  you  ever  in  the  woolen  business? 

A.  I never  was. 

Q.  You  do  not  practically  know  much  about  it,  then? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Whether  Boston  or  New  York  is  the  best  market? 

A.  I know,  and  suppose  I know  correctly,  that  Boston  is  the  great  wool 
market.  So  far  as  the  matter  of  the  sale  of  fabrics  is  concerned,  I do  not 
know  much  about  it. 

Q.  New  York  is  a much  larger  market  for  general  articles  of  merchan- 
dise than  Boston,  is  it  not? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  of  course  it  is.  I am  not  speaking  of  the  Sound  business. 
With  our  line  from  here  by  the  way  of  Putnam  and  Willimautic,  New  Lon- 
don is  only  a mile  further  than  it  is  from  here  by  the  wa}-^  of  Worcester 
to  New  Loudon,  down  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  road;  so  that,  when  we 
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have  got  to  Willimantic,  we  are  only  thirty  miles  from  the  Sound,  and  we 
shall  have  to  go  only  one  mile  further  round  than  we  should  to  go  by  the 
way  of  Worcester,  down  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  road.  We  shall 
therefore  gain  twenty-six  miles  of  railroad  in  doing  that  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kittredge.)  How  is  it  that  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie 
are  going  to  be  able  to  carry  freight  cheaper  that  these  other  roads  do  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  that  they  are,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  rely  upon  for  getting  their  business  away? 

A.  I rely  greatly  upon  the  increase  of  business  through  the  country, 
and  the  facilities  we  shall  open  for  local  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Earle.)  Mr.  Kittredge  asked  what  you  relied  upon  for  get- 
ting their  business  away  from  them? 

A.  I do  not  rely  upon  anything  in  particular.  I rely  upon  the  increase 
of  business  generally,  and  I suppose  the  increased  facilities  we  shall  give 
will  increase  the  business  all  along  the  line. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  thought  the  business  doubled  on  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States  every  seven  years  ; did  you  give  that  opinion  from  actual 
investigation  yourself? 

A.  I did. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  It  is  a common  rule  that  increased  facilities  for 
traffic  lead  to  an  increase  of  traffic  ? 

A.  Certainly. 


[Adjourned.]. 
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FIFTH  PUBLIC  HEAEmC. 

Monday,  March  21, 1870. 

The  Committee  met  at  seven  o’clock,  P.  M. 

Mr.  Graves.  At  the  close  of  the  last  hearing,  it  was  kindly  suggested  to 
us,  that  we  had  not  presented  any  definite  plan.  I am  prepared  to  submit 
one  now,  and  will  leave  it  with  the  Committee. 

Plan  of  the  Corporation. 

First. — The  State  to  create  and  set  apart  five  millions  of  dollars,  in  six  per 
cent.  State  scrip,  principal  payable  in  January,  1900,  and  interest  semi- 
annually, to  be  issued  under  the  vote  of  the  governor  and  council,  in  such 
manner  as  they  may  deem  best,  to  finish  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Rail- 
road, and  to  preserve  and  protect  the  rights  and  property  of  the  company. 

Second. — The  Railroad  Company,  so  often  as  $100,000  of  State  scrip  shall 
be  paid  out  by  order  of  the  governor  and  council,  shall  pay  an  amount  of 
sinking-fund  sufficient  to  pay  that  scrip  at  maturity,  and  secure  the  payment 
of  interest  on  the  State  scrip  by  collateral  of  mortgage  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $100,000,  half  of  which  shall  be  in  Berdell  mortgage  bonds,  and  half  in 
second  mortgage  bonds,  to  be  issued  and  secured  under  a mortgage  of  all  the 
franchises  and  property  of  the  company ; the  amount  of  said  second  mort- 
gage bonds  not  to  exceed  fifteen  millions. 

Third. — The  provisions  of  the  law  of  1869  to  be  carried  out,  except  the 
State  to  release  the  corporation  from  putting  up  Berdell  bonds  as  collateral 
for  filling  the  flats. 

We  have  bought  some  land  of  the  State,  and  of  the  Boston  Wharf,  and  we 
have  agreed  to  fill  it  up,  and  to  take  one  million  of  dollars,  under  the  law  of 
1869,  and  put  it  in  that  filling.  Now,  I say  that  that  security  is  enough. 
We  put  the  money  right  into  the  land,  and  having  brought  the  two  properties 
together,  that  is  security  enough,  without  compelling  us  to  put  up  the  Berdell 
bonds. 

Mr.  Parker.  This  loan  is  only  to  be  applied  to  the  finishing  of  the  road  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Finishing  the  road,  and  to  any  uses  to  which  the  governor 
and  council  may  find  it  necessary  to  appropriate  any  portion  of  that  money. 
As,  for  instance,  if  they  should  find  we  did  not  pay  the  interest  on  the  Boston 
Wharf  purchase,  inasmuch  as  they  have  got  a mortgage  there,  they  would 
undoubtedly  vote  a sufficient  amount  to  preserve  that  property.  And  so,  if 
it  was  necessary  to  preserve  some  of  this  property  at  the  foot  of  Summer 
Street,  the  governor  and  council,  in  their  wisdom,  would  say  whether  they 
would  appropriate  any  portion  of  that  money  to  protect  the  property.  I 
would  leave  the  whole  question  to  them,  just  as  if  they  were  directors,  and 
had  all  this  property  to  look  at,  and  say,  “ There  is  so  much  money ; will  we 
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appropriate  any  part  of  it  to  any  particular  thing  ? ” I would  give  them  full 
control  over  the  contracts  and  expenses,  so  far  as  necessary  to  complete  the 
road. 

Mr.  Morton.  What  are  your  means  for  carrying  out  this  plan  which  you 
propose  ? You  have  in  your  treasury  one  Berdell  mortgage  bond  ; how  do 
you  feel  sure  that  you  can  put  up  $50,000  Berdell  mortgage  bonds  for  every 
hundred  thousand  dollars  advanced  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Well,  sir,  in  the  first  place,  as  I said  the  other  day,  we  have 
three  and  one-half  millions  of  Berdell  bonds,  that  are  in  the  hands  of  our 
creditors,  many  of  them  in  the  hands  of  our  friends.  They  are  parties  who 
are  largely  interested  in  the  road,  and  from  conversation  with  various  of  these 
parties,  I have  no  doubt  that  we  can  obtain  those  bonds  by  their  giving  them 
up,  in  part,  and  taking  second  mortgage  bonds  in  lieu  of  them,  thus  making 
their  bonds  worth  a great  deal  more  than  they  are  now.  We  must  take  that 
risk.  If  we  cannot  get  them,  we  get  no  more  money  from  the  State. 

Mr.  Morton.  It  appears  that  the  State  would  be  putting  out  $100,000 
to-day  ajid  $100,000  to-morrow,  without  any  assurance  that  the  company 
would  have  bonds  enough  to  amount  to  the  $2,500,000. 

Mr.  Graves.  Not  at  all.  I suppose  the  governor  and  council  would  say 
to  us  : “ Gentlemen,  now  go  and  make  your  arrangements.  If  you  can  com- 
plete them  so  that  you  can  come  to  us  with  a sufficient  amount  of  those  bonds, 
we  will  then  start  upon  this  scheme.  If  you  cannot  do  that,  we  shall  not 
start.”  The  whole  thing  is  left  under  the  control  of  the  governor  and 
council.  We,  of  course,  cannot  come  to-day  with  the  Berdell  bonds,  because 
there  is  no  definite  plan  as  yet.  We  have  got  to  have  some  scheme  to  work 
out.  We  have  always  worked  out  our  plan,  whenever  the  State  has  entered 
into  an  arrangement  with  us.  When  they  said  we  must  convert  nine  millions 
of  the  old  bonds  into  Berdell  bonds,  we  did  convert  the  nine  millions,  and  we 
feel  competent  to  do  that  thing  again  with  the  Berdell  mortgage  bonds  ; but 
until  some  scheme  is  definitely  worked  out  by  the  Legislature,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  us  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Morton.  Do  I understand  that  you  expect  to  satisfy  the  governor 
and  council  that  you  can  put  up  $2,500,000  of  Berdell  bonds  before  they 
commence  advancing  you  any  money  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I do,  sir  ; if  we  do  not  do  that,  we  should  not  expect  they 
would  start  on  the  project  at  all. 

Mr.  Morton.  Why  shouldn’t  that  be  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  bill,  if 
one  is  ever  reported  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I should  have  no  objection  to  that ; but  as  I put  it  gener- 
ally, leaving  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  governor  and  council,  I 
thought  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  leave  it  there. 

Mr.  Morton.  Your  proposition  to  the  State  is  to  advance  $100,000  at  a 
time,  receiving  $50,000  of  Berdell  mortgage  bonds,  and  $50,000  of  the  second 
mortgage  bonds ; and  when  they  had  advanced  $500,000,  the  Berdell  mort- 
gage bonds  might  give  out ; you  might  not  be  able  to  control  them. 

Mr.  Graves.  I think  that  is  not  quite  a fair  construction  of  the  proposi 
tion,  because  we  say  the  whole  matter  is  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  council.  I suppose  they  would  say  to  us : “ Gentlemen,  we  think 
16 
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tlie  Berdell  bondholders  ought  to  lift  a certain  amount ; we  think  the  Ber- 
dell  bondholders  ought  to  cut  off  a year’s  interest.”  I think  the  governor 
and  council  would  make  such  provisions  and  such  arrangements  as  they 
deemed  necessary,  and  they  can  make  them  rather  better  than  you  can  in  a 
law.  Give  the  power  to  them,  and  let  them  say  upon  what  terms  they  will 
come  into  this  arrangement.  They  will  make  terms  satisfactory  to  the  State, 
I have  no  doubt.  Leave  the  whole  question  to  them ; give  them  all  the 
powers,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  Legislature,  over  this  issue  of  15,000,000. 

Mr.  Morton.  It  is  going  to  cost  $2,.S00,000  to  complete  the  road  and  iron 
it.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  the  other  $2,700,000  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I propose  to  leave  the  governor  and  council  to  take  such 
portion  of  it  as  they  may  need  to  protect  the  property.  There  are  certain 
interests,  like  the  Boston  Wharf,  and  others,  that  will  require  certain  amounts 
of  money ; and  then  I suppose  they  will  put  into  equipment  such  an  amount 
as  they  think  best,  and  they  will  see  that  none  of  this  property,  which  is  valu- 
able to  the  interests  of  the  corporation  and  the  State  in  carrying  out  the  great 
purpose  of  the  corporation,  is  lost.  They  will  take  it  up  carefully,  making 
such  appropriations  as  they  deem  necessary,  and  compelling  us  to  lift  a certain 
amount.  I may  as  well  say  that  I suppose  some  portion  of  that  money  will 
go  to  the  contractors.  The  contractors  have  said  that  if  the  Legislature  passes 
this  bill,  they  will  take  one-half  of  all  that  is  due  them  in  these  fifteen  mil- 
lions second  mortgage  bonds.  The  $400,000  under  the  law  of  1869,  is  already 
set  apart  for  the  contractors  by  vote  of  the  directors,  notice  of  which  has  been 
given  at  the  State  House.  Now,  suppose  the  governor  and  council  should 
look  this  thing  over,  and  say  a certain  portion  of  this  money  should  go  to 
the  eontractors,  and  then  the  contractors  must  take  a certain  portion  of  the 
second  mortgage  bonds.  I would  leave  the  whole  subject  to  the  governor 
and  council,  rather  than  to  any  other  power.  That  is  what  would  be  agree- 
able to  the  corporation ; they  would  have  confidence  in  the  governor  and 
council,  and  the  governor  and  council  would  impose  such  conditions  upon 
the  bondholders,  upon  the  floating  debt  holders,  and  upon  the  stockholders, 
if  you  please,  if  they  happen  to  be  in  existence  at  that  time — it  looks  now  as 
if  they  would  not  be — they  would  impose  such  conditions  upon  all  these 
interests  as  they  might  think  proper.  It  is  really  putting  the  whole  matter  in 
their  hands,  to  the  extent  of  five  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Allen.  You  think  the  stockholders  will  all  be  wiped  out  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  I do  not. 

Mr.  Allen.  I thought  you  said  a minute  ago  they  might  be  wiped  out. 

Mr.  Graves.  I think  that  the  stock  will  be  worth  forty  or  fifty ‘in  five 
years. 

Mr.  Allen.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  that  the  stockholders  might 
not  be  in  existence  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I think  their  stock  will  be  of  so  little  value  that  you 
could  hardly  cJlll  upon  them  for  an  assessment.  That  is  what  I mean  by  that, 
precisely.  They  are  not  such  a power  as  that  the  road  could  assess  them, 
perhaps,  in  this  manner,  and  yet  I think  the  governor  and  council  might 
assess  them.  That  stock  will  never  be  wiped  out  unless  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts wipes  it  out  by  joining  the  bondholders  and  gobbling  up  the  road. 
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There  is  no  other  ■way  in  which  the  stockholders  can  be  wiped  out.  If  the 
State  does  that,  they  will  be  wiped  out. 

I notice,  in  looking  over  my  opening,  that  there  are  a few  items  of  impor- 
tance that  I have  omitted  to  verify  by  testimony ; I will  therefore  recall  Mr. 
Parker. 


Testimony  of  William  M.  Parker — Recalled. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  How  many  miles  of  double  track  have  we  out  of 
Boston  ? 

A.  Twelve  and  a half. 

Q.  Is  that  ($181,793)  the  amount  that  it  has  cost  us  for  grading  the 
double  track  out  of  Boston  since  July,  1863  ? 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  I have  here  the  certificate  of  Broad  & Ward’s  work;  where  has  been 
their  principal  work  ? 

A.  The  heft  of  it  has  been  done  at  Blackstone. 

Q.  Is  it  heavy  stone  work, — stone  arches  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  amount  of  It, — $62,926.99  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  further  than  this, — that  the  work  has  been  very  heavy 
work  there.  They  have  been  engaged  there  for  two  years,  on  very  heavy 
work.  My  judgment  would  be,  that  it  would  be  nearly,  if  not  quite  that, — 
and  perhaps  more. 

Mr.  Graves.  I will  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  filling  of 
the  South  Boston  flats,  which  Mr.  Hancox  gave  at  $103,000.  That  is  all 
I wish  to  say  on  that  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Does  the  failure  of  the  bridge,  which  broke  down 
yesterday,  interfere  with  the  working  of  the  road  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  It  was  expected  that  the  road  would  be  free  to  the  steam- 
boat train  this  evening.  Our  bridge  man  telegraphed  that  he  expected  to 
have  It  done,  and  I ran  out  the  train  with  that  expectation.  I have  not  heard 
since  the  train  left. 

Q.  Mr.  Moseley  and  his  agent  are  at  work,  putting  it  up  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I suppose  he  went  up  himself.  He  sent  up  two  of  his  fore- 
men to-day.  I sent  out  a special  train,  with  ten  or  twelve  carpenters,  with  a 
view  of  shoring  it  up,  and  putting  under  horses  so  as  to  hold  it  up. 

Q.  Is  there  money  due  Mr.  Moseley  for  that  bridge  ? 

A.  We  have  various  freight-bills  against  him  to  very  nearly  the  amount 
of  the  bridge.  I think  there  will  not  be  a variation  of  more  than  five  or 
six  hurtdred  dollars  in  our  account. 

Q.  That  is  all  there  is  due  Mr.  Moseley  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  What  position  do  you  occupy  on  that  road  ? 

A.  General  superintendent. 

Q.  Where  Is  your  office  ? 

A.  Down  at  the  foot  of  Summer  Street. 

Q.  Do  you  have  charge  of  the  sums  that  come  in  from  the  net  earnings  of 
the  road  ? 
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A.  I do,  sir. 

Q.  I notice  in  the  railroad  returns  of  last  year  there  was  put  down  ^175,- 
000,  net  earnings  ? 

A.  $154,000,  I think  It  was. 

Q.  (Reading)  “ Net  earnings,  after  deducting  expenses,  $175,724.”  Did 
that  money  go  through  your  hands  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  All  the  net  earnings  passed  through  my  hands. 

Q.  Is  that  right,— $175,724  ? 

A . I cannot  tell,  not  having  my  figures  here. 

Q.  What  is  your  recollection  in  regard  to  it  ? 

A.  My  impression  is,  that  it  was  less  than  that.  My  impression  Is,  that  it 
was  $154,000. 

Q.  Did  you  have  the  making  up  of  this  ? 

A.  I made  up  our  account,  and  it  was  sent  up  to  their  office.  I don’t 
know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  You  think  It  was  $154,000  ? 

A.  That  was  my  impression. 

Q Whatever  It  was,  did  that  money  go  through  your  hands  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  had  it  ? 

A,  I paid  it  out  to  various  parties. 

Q.  To  whom  ? 

A.  For  bills. 

Q.  What  sort  of  bills  ? 

A.  For  construction;  for  cars;  for  labor;  for  anything  that  was  a better- 
ment to  the  road. 

Q.  Did  you  use  the  net  earnings  yourself  to  pay  those  bills  ? 

A.  I did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  go  Into  the  accounts  of  the  company  in  any  way  on  the  com- 
pany’s books  ? 

A.  I don’t  know.  I make  a report  monthly  of  the  amount  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures,  and  hand  in  my  vouchers  to  the  treasurer. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  those  expenses  separate  from  the  expenses  of  running  the 
road  ? 

A,  No,  sir ; those  are  part  of  the  expenses  of  running  the  road. 

Q.  I want  to  know  about  the  net  earnings,  after  deducting  the  expenses, 
if  there  was  any  clear  sum  that  came  into  your  hands  to  be  accounted  for  to 
the  company  ? 

A.  The  account  is  made  up  monthly,  and  whatever  is  in  my  hands,  after 
paying  the  expenses  of  the  road,  I turn  over  to  the  treasurer.  It  may  have 
been  more  than  that ; I don’t  remember. 

Q.  More  than  that,  that  you  handed  over  to  the  treasurer  ? 

A.  No,  sir ; I did  not  pay  over  but  very  little,  if  anything.  I paid  it  out 
for  various  expenses  of  the  road. 

Q.  I want  to  know  what  amount,  after  deducting  expenses,  you  had  to 
pay  over  to  the  treasurer  ? 

A.  I think  there  was  somewhere  about  $170,000  charged  to  construction. 
That  is  what  I presume  you  may  mean  by  the  net  earnings  of  the  road.  It 
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•was  net  earnings  over  and  above  the  operating  expenses,  which  we  charge  to 
construction. 

Q.  %ell,  what  construction  items  did  you  pay  ? 

A.  I did  work  for  construction,  and  charged  it  to  construction  expenses; 
and  credited  it  to  freight,  or  whatever  it  might  be. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  not  actually  paid  over  to  the  com- 
pany, or  the  officers  of  the  company,  any  money  from  the  earnings  ? 

A.  Nothing  of  any  amount.  Nearly  all  has  been  expended  for  con- 
struction purposes. 

Q.  Through  your  hands  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  company  has  not  had,  then,  from  you,  any  money  during  that 
year,  nor  any  of  the  officers  of  the  company  ? 

A.  Very  little,  if  any. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  “ very  little,  if  any  ” ? Tell  me  if,  in  any 
instance,  you  have  paid  over  anything  ? 

A.  For  instance,  there  would  be,  perhaps,  a bill  for  construction  of  new 
cars.  I would  say  to  Mr.  Far  well,  “ I will  pay  that  bill,  and  I will  pay  other 
bills;  but  perhaps  at  the  end  of  the  month,  in  making  my  payments  for 
work,  I shall  not  have  money  enough  to  meet  the  expenses,  and  therefore 
will  have  to  call  on  you  for  that  purpose.”  Sometimes  I have  expended  so 
much  for  construction,  for  cars,  and  the  like,  that  at  the  end  of  the  month  I 
would  have  very  little  money  to  meet  my  pay-rolls,  and  I would  therefore 
call  upon  Mr.  Farwell  for  that  purpose,  and  I always  have  got  the  money. 

Q.  Now,  if,  since  July,  1868,  you  have  paid  over  any  money  from  the 
earnings  of  the  company,  or  from  the  moneys  of  the  company,  or  from 
moneys  coming  to  you  as  superintendent,  to  any  of  the  officers  of  the  com- 
pany, won’t  you  tell  me,  if  you  can  recollect  about  it,  when,  and  what  sums  ? 

A.  I don’t  recollect  particularly,  further  than  I presume  I may  have  paid 
Mr.  Eldridge  a few  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  When  ? 

A.  I cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  Let  us  have  it  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect  ? 

A.  Perhaps  during  last  summer. 

Q.  Well,  when,  during  last  summer? 

A.  I cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  In  what  sums,  as  near  as  you  can  recollect  ? 

A.  I think,  $3,000  at  one  time,  and  $2,000  at  another  time. 

Q.  When  were  those  payments  ? 

A.  I should  say,  early  in  the  summer  of  1869,  and  perhaps  within  a few 
months. 

Q.  What  were  those  sums  paid  for  ? 

A.  I don’t  know.  I suppose  for  services. 

Q.  Why  didn’t  you  pay  them  to  the  treasurer  ? 

A.  Because  I had  orders  from  the  president  to  give  them  to  himself. 

Q.  Five  or  six  thousand  dollars — is  that  all  ? 

A.  Somewhere  about  that,  is  my  impression. 

Q.  Not  more  than  that  ? 
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A.  I cannot  say  precisely.  When  I have  paid  him  money,  I have  taken 
his  receipt  for  it,  and  it  has  gone  in  with  my  other  vouchers.  ^ 

Q.  You  paid  it  over  to  him  at  his  request  ? 

A.  At  his  request ; yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  two  instances  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  money  that  you  have  paid  over  from  the  earnings  of 
the  road  to  the  officers  of  the  company  ? 

A.  I have  sometimes  paid  over  money  to  Mr.  Farwell  or  the  treasurer. 

Q.  Since  July,  1868  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  ? 

A.  I cannot  say.  I think  I may  have  drawn  from  him  more  than  I have 
paid,  any  way. 

Q.  If  there  is  nothing  in  their  accounts  showing  the  receipt  of  $170,000 
or  $175,000  of  net  earnings  from  the  running  of  the  road,  can  you  give  any 
reason  why  it  should  not  appear  there  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  further  than  it  may  be  reckoned  as  construction  expenses, — 
net  earnings  of  the  operating  department. 

Q.  Is  there  any  way  of  telling  whether  it  is  charged  to  construction  on 
one  account,  and  not  credited  to  earnings  on  the  other  ? 

A.  I cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Have  you  any  way  of  telling  what  the  net 
earnings  were  ? 

A.  Certainly;  I can  tell  precisely  at  the  depot. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  you  think  they  were  ? 

A.  I considered  them  to  be  about  $154,000.  That  is  my  impression  ; it 
might  have  been  more  than  that. 

Q.  That  is  for  one  full  year  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  Do  you  have  the  superintendence  of  the  Woon- 
socket division  ? 

A.  I do,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  What  amount  of  money  do  you  think  you 
have  expended  within  the  last  eighteen  months,  by  order  of  the  corporation, 
in  the  purchase  of  new  engines  and  new  cars  of  various  descriptions  ? 

A.  Well,  perhaps  $30,000. 

Q.  And  that  you  have  paid  out  of  the  money  that  was  in  your  hands  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  amount  of  iron  have  you  bought  in  that  time,  or  what  have  you 
paid  out  for  iron  ? 

A.  I have  bought  about  five  hundred  tons. 

Q.  That  is  worth  about  how  much  a ton  ? 

A.  No;  I have  had  about  five  hundred  tons  re-rolled,  and  bought  two 
hundred,  tons. 

Q.  That  you  have  paid  for  out  of  the  earnings  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  worth  about  how  much  ? Seventy  dollars  a ton  ? 
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A.  The  iron  that  I bought  cost  about  $80  a ton.  That  which  I have 
had  re-rolled  cost  $42  a ton  for  re-rolling. 

Mr.  Morton  (to  Mr.  Graves.)  Did  you  propose  that  scheme  which  you 
have  stated  in  concert  with  the  bondholders,  or  is  that  an  independent  prop- 
osition of  the  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  is  an  independent  proposition.  I have  not  had  any 
conversation  with  the  bondholders  about  it.  They  saw  fit  to  present  a 
scheme  of  their  own,  without  consulting  us,  and  we  have  done  the  same. 

Mr.  Ingalls.  I will  say,  that  I had  not  seen  that  plan,  nor  had  Mr.  Dana, 
before  it  was  presented  here.  We  are  preparing  a bill,  which  we  shall  sub- 
mit when  the  road  gets  through  with  their  testimony,  such  as  will  be  accept- 
able to  us. 

Mr.  Graves.  It  has  been  intimated,  I do  not  know  how  good  the  authority 
is,  that  it  is  the  desire  of  some  gentlemen  of  the  Committee  that  our  directors 
should  be  examined.  Gen.  Whitney,  one  of  our  directors,  is  present,  and  is 
very  anxious  to  go  to  New  York  to-night,  and  I now  propose  to  call  him,  a 
little  out  of  order,  and  if  any  gentlemen  of  the  Committee  desire  to  put  any 
questions  to  him,  they  can  have  the  opportunity. 

Testimony  of  James  S.  Whitney. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Whitney,  the  committee  have  had  no  opportunity 
to  examine  House  document  No.  181,  being  the  report  of  the  experts  to  the 
governor  and  council  upon  the  matter  of  the  examination  into  the  affairs  of 
the  corporation ; but  I would  like  to  inquire  of  you,  if  you  can  give  us  some 
explanation  in  reference  to  certain  items  embraced  in  that  report  in  which 
your  name  is  mentioned.  In  their  “ Statement  of  Payments  from  July  1,  ’68 
to  Nov.  30,  ’68,”  I find  these  items  : — 


James  S.  Whitney,  Loss  on  stock, $34,425  00 

Interest  paid, 2,298  09 


Services,  3 yrs.  and  2 mos.,  . 12,850  36=$49,573  45. 

What  explanation  have  you  to  make  with  reference  to  those  items  ? 

A.  The  only  explanation  I can  give  in  relation  to  those  items  is  some 
additional  facts  in  regard  to  the  account.  My  account  is  a very  simple 
one,  made  up  of  items,  which  I debited  the  road  just  before  the  failure  — 
most  of  them  ; I believe  there  is  one  item  that  went  back  a month  or  two,  but 
it  is  all  for  money  loaned  the  road,  for  which  I gave  my  checks  — checks  which 
I have  looked  for  since  the  account  appeared  in  public,  and  I have  found 
them.  I advanced  the  money  on  stock  at  various  prices  from  $20,  to  $141. 
The  stock  was  transferred  to  me  by  Mr.  Farley,  as  the  stock  of  the  road,  he 
being  the  agent  of  the  road  or  broker  of  the  road.  I believe  I had  only  500 
shares  from  Mr.  Farley  for  which  I paid  14^  or  14|.  I advanced  the  money. 
My  account  was  made  up  when  I was  about  going  out  of  the  board,  as  I sup- 
posed, and  Mr.  Barnard  and  the  new  board  of  directors  were  about  coming 
in.  The  State  directors  had  requested  the  old  board  to  present  their  accounts. 

The  board  had  established  the  price  for  their  stock  in  a settlement  with 
Mr.  Farwell  at  a prior  date.  The  stock  was  then  worth  about  eight  dollars 
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or  eight  and  five-eighths  per  share.  Mr.  Farwell  had  proposed  to  take  the 
stock  which  he  had  loaned  upon  to  the  road  at  $10  a share,  and  take  the 
notes  of  the  road  without  security  for  the  balance  they  owed  him.  It  was 
suggested  by  the  directors,  and  especially  by  the  State  directors,  that  I should 
present  my  account,  and  I conferred  with  the  president  and  Mr.  Farwell,  and 
proposed  to  take  the  stock  at  the  same  price  at  which  Mr.  Farwell  had  taken 
it ; and  therefore  I charged  the  road  the  money  which  I had  advanced  them, 
and  interest  on  that  money,  and  credited  them  by  my  stock  at  $10  per 
share,  and  they  gave  me  the  notes  of  the  road  in  three  sums,  payable  in  April, 
May  and  June,  for  the  balance,  which  notes  I hold. 

The  road  never  has  paid  me  a dollar  of  money,  to  my  knowledge,  so  far 
as  my  services  are  concerned  ; the  item  I put  in  for  services  was  $10,000. 
How  it  appears  as  $12,000,  I don’t  know;  but  those  services  included  eight 
months’  services  in  New  York,  in  which  I spent  probably  half  of  my  time,  and 
paid  my  own  expenses,  for  which  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  road  have 
never  paid  me  anything,  except  in  these  notes  which  I hold.  I conferred  with 
the  president  and  named  $10,000,  including  those  expenses,  as  a reasonable 
sum,  especially  as  I was  to  take  a note  that  was  not  worth  more  than  one 
hundred  cents  on  the  dollar.  They  all  pronounced  it  a reasonable  sum,  and 
I charged  the  road,  including  my  expenses,  for  three  years  and  two  months’ 
services,  $10,000.  That  went  in  with  the  cash  which  I advanced  the  road 
just  before  the  failure,  and  I have  received  my  pay  for  $80,000  in  cash,  not 
to  speak  of  other  large  sums  which  I have  lost  in  carrying  their  securities. 
This  is  my  account,  and  all  the  road  have  ever  paid  me.  This  I received  in 
stock,  at  $10  a share,  for  some  of  which  I have  received  $6  50  ; the  balance 
I hold  in  notes  of  the  road.  If  those  notes  are  in  the  way  of  State  aid  for  this 
corporation,  I surrender  them  with  all  my  other  losses.  I don’t  wish  any 
account  of  mine  to  embarrass  this  corporation  in  obtaining  State  aid ; but  so 
far  as  money  is  concerned,  the  road  has  paid  me  no  money. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Can  you  account  f6r  the  fact  that  the  sum  with 
which  you  are  charged  here  is  $12,850  instead  of  $10,000,  as  you  say  it 
should  be  ? 

A . I cannot  account  for  that ; but  there  is  no  error,  so  far  as  the  sum 
total  of  the  notes  is  concerned.  I took  the  notes  by  vote  of  the  board  of 
directors.  My  account  was  audited  by  the  full  board,  the  State  directors 
being  present!  It  was  presented,  discussed,  and  passed  upon,  and  the  treas- 
urer was  instructed  to  make  up  the  balance  due  me,  and  pay  me  in  three 
notes,  due  on  the  first  of  April,  May,  and  June  next,  and  to  add  eight  per 
cent,  interest  for  the  money  which  I had  advanced.  That  interest  was  added 
in  to  swell  the  amount  of  the  notes  ; but  the  amount  of  the  notes,  as  stated 
in  the  public  prints,  is  correct. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen).  What  is  that.  General  ? 

A.  About  $19,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  How  much  money  did  you  advance  ? 

A.  I had  previously  taken  stock  of  the  road,  for  which  I had  paid  $24.75 
a share,  but  this  advance  I think  was  $80,000  on  4,400  shares  of  stock. 

Q.  You  had  bought  the  stock  of  the  road  at  $24  ? 
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A.  I had  taken  stock  previously,  but  this  stock  I received  as  collateral  for 
the  loan. 

Q.  Which  stock  ? 

A.  The  stock  upon  which  the  account  is  based.  I refer  to  the  account. 

Q.  You  had  bought  stock  of  the  road,  you  say,  previously,  at  $24,  and  a 
fraction,  and  that  was  an  absolute  purchase  ? 

A.  An  absolute  purchase. 

Q.  It  does  not  appear  in  this  account  ? 

A.  No  ; I made  no  account  of  it. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  advance  on  the  stock  on  which  this  account 
is  based  ? 

A.  I don’t  know,  but  I included  the  whole  account.  I have  not  looked  at 
it  particularly  with  reference  to  this.  There  were  4,400  shares  of  stock  only, 
I think ; I think  it  included  my  services.  My  whole  account  footed  up  $80,- 
000,  but  I took  out  4,400  shares  of  stock,  at  $10  a share,  in  that  account. 

Q.  Then  the  balance  was  $36,000,  loss  and  interest? 

A.  Well,  the  balance  was  $36,000  and  interest.  My  aecount  also  in- 
cluded, I believe,  some  small  items  of  expense  that  I had  paid  on  orders  of 
the  road,  amounting,  I should  think,  to  about  $2,800. 

Q.  When  did  you  take  this  stock  at  $10  in  part  settlement  ? 

A.  I think  about  the  9th  or  10th  of  December. 

Q.  What  was  it  selling  for  at  the  board  then  ? 

A.  I think  between  $8  and  $9. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker).  What  induced  you  to  take  it  at  $10  ? 

A.  Simply  that  the  other  directors  who  preceded  me  established  the 
price  at  which  they  received  it,  and  I took  it  as  they  had  taken  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Earle.)  You  took  notes  for  the  balanee,  you  say  ? 

A.  Yes  sir;  and  those  notes  I hold.  It  appears  as  eash  paid  me,  but  no 
eash  has  been  paid  me.  I hold  the  notes  of  the  company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  On  all  your  transactions  with  the  company, 
up  to  the  present  time,  have  you  made  or  lost  ? ’ 

A.  I have  lost. 

Q.  You  are  not  a gainer  by  the  transactions  you  have  had  with  the  com- 
pany,— that  is,  on  the  whole,  I mean  ? 

A.  On  the  whole,  I am  not.  I can’t  say  that  I have  never  made  a profit 
during  the  three  years  in  which  I have  taken  stock.  I didn’t  know,  at  the 
time,  whether  it  was  the  company’s  stock  or  not.  I took  it  of  Mr.  Farwell, 
who,  it  seems,  was  carrying  stock  for  the  road.  I don’t  think  I have  always 
lost  on  the  stock ; sometimes  I made  on  it ; but,  on  the  whole,  I am  very 
much  out  of  pocket,  I believe. 

Q.  Did  you  take  this  stock  upon  which  you  advanced  $80,000,  or  there- 
abouts, from  Mr.  Farwell  ? 

A.  I took  most  of  it  from  Mr.  Farwell. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  the  company  stock  or  not  ? 

A.  I so  understood  it  to  be. 

Q.  How  did  you  understand  it  to  be  the  company’s  stock  ? 

A.  Well,  the  first  I took  of  it  was  in  our  directors’  room.  The  president 
sent  for  me,  and  said  that  Mr.  Farwell  was  carrying  a large  amount  of  stock 
17 
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for  the  road,  loaded  down  with  it,  and  made  the  inquiry  of  me  if  I could  not 
relieve  him  and  relieve  the  road,  and  pay  Mr.  Dillon,  who  was  then  here,  by 
taking  a portion  of  this  stock  and  advancing  the  money  to  Mr.  Farwell,  and 
help  him  carry  the  load. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  his  “ carrying  the  stock  ” ? Had  he  advanced 
money  on  the  stock  as  collateral  ? 

A.  I understood  at  the  time  that  he  had  advanced  large  sums  of  his  own 
money,  and  held  the  stock  of  the  road  as  collateral. 

Q.  This  was  his  individual  risk,  was  it  not  ? 

A . It  was  not  so  stated  to  me  at  the  time.  I understood  at  the  time  these 
loans  were  made  that  he  was  carrying  this  stock  for  the  road.  My  opinion 
with  regard  to  this  stock  was  this : The  road  had,  a year  ago,  when  it  made 

its  report,  a large  amount  of  stock, — I should  think  30,000  or  40,000  shares. 
That  stock  the  financial  committee,  or  the  financial  agent  of  the  road,  had 
thought  best  to  borrow  upon  rather  than  sell.  I supposed  it  to  be  the  stock 
of  the  road  that  they  had  used  as  collateral  to  borrow  money  upon  to  build 
the  road,  under  a theory^which  they  entertained,  that  this  stock  would  go  to  a 
higher  level,  and  they  could  get  more  money  for  it ; that  it  was  a better 
financial  operation  to  borrow  upon  this  stock  than  to  sell  it.  They  also  had 

50.000  shares  that  they  afterwards  voted  to  authorize  the  president,  vice- 
president,  and  executive  committee  to  issue,  and  borrow  upon,  which,  added 
to  the  previous  stock,  I suppose  gave  them  about  one  hundred  thousand 
shares  of  stock  which  the  road  really  owned,  and  th^t  they  had  borrowed 
money  of  somebody  upon.  I entertained  the  belief,  when  I made  this  loan, 
that  Mr.  Farwell  had  advanced  a large  sum  of  his  own  money,  that  he  was 
loaded,  and  we  were  called  upon  to  relieve  the  road  and  him  by  taking  some 
of  this  stock  in  order  that  Mr.  Dillon  might  be  paid.  Mr.  Healey  took  about 

2.000  shares  at  the  same  time,  and  I think  Deacon  Converse  took  1,000.  I 
took  this  stock  and  advanced  the  money  with  the  understanding  that  we  were 
not  to  be  losers,  from  the  committee  of  the  road.  That  was  my  understand- 
ing of  it,  and  the  money  was  advanced  on  that  understanding. 

Q.  You  took  this  stock  strictly  as  collateral  ? 

A.  I did,  sir.  I say  strictly  ; I do  not  think  the  stock  was  transferred  to 
me  on  its  face  as  collateral  stock ; I think  it  was  transferred  to  me  absolutely  ; 
but  then  the  declaration  was  made  to  me  by  the  president 

Q.  The  question  was,  was  it  transferred  to  you  absolutely,  and  were  you 
in  such  a condition  that  if  the  stock  had  advanced,  you  would  have  been  a 
gainer  ? 

A.  Legally,  I might  have  been ; but  honorably,  if  the  stock  had  ad- 
vanced, I suppose  the  road  would  have  paid  me  reasonable  interest  for  the 
advance,  and  reclaimed  their  stock. 

Q.  That  is  certain,  is  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I considered  it  to  be  the  understanding  with  the  president, 
that  the  road  had  a right  to  reclaim  this  stock  by  paying  a reasonable  amount. 
It  was  rather  as  a matter  of  relief  to  the  road,  certainly  with  no  view  of  profit 
to  ourselves,  that  we  took  this  large  amount  of  stock. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  But,  you  might  have  made  a profit,  legally,  if 
the  stock  was  transferred  to  you  absolutely,  if  it  had  advanced.  You  were 
under  no  legal  obligation  to  give  that  profit  to  the  company  ? 
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A.  I think  if  the  road  could  prove  by  its  directors  the  contract  to  re-deliver 
that  stock  upon  re-payment  to  me  of  that  money,  they  would  have  had  cause 
of  action  against  me.  I do  not  think  they  would  on  the  face  of  the  stock, 
but  they  would  on  the  contract. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  Were  you  to  be  made  good  in  case  it  fell  ? 

A.  I understood  so. 

Q,  In  case  it  rose,  you  were  to  have  a reasonable  profit  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  Did  you  advance  this  sum  on  notes  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  simply  took  the  stock  and  gave  so  much  money  to  the  company  ? 

A.  The  stock  was  simply  transferred  to  me,  and  I gave  the  holder  of  the 
stock  my  check  for  the  amount. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kittredge.)  I do  not  quite  understand  how  that  relieved 
the  road.  I understand  you  took  the  stock  from  Mr.  Farwell  and  gave  him 
the  money  ? 

A.  I will  explain  how  it  relieved  the  road.  Mr.  Dillon,  the  contractor, 
was  in  the  office ; there  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $150,000  due  him  in  cash, 
which  he  wanted  that  day.  Mr.  Farwell  says,  “ I am  loaded  down  with  the 
stock  of  this  road  ; I cannot  advance  any  more  money.”  Mr.  Dillon  says,  “ I 
am  carrying  a large  amount  of  this  stock ; I will  take  a thousand  shares  of 
the  stock  myself  at  the  market  price  ” (which  I think  was  $17  a share,)  “ and 
now  you  directors  must  come  in.”  Whether  that  stock  was  ever  transferred 
to  Mr.  Dillon  at  $17  a share,  I do  not  know,  but  that  is  what  he  said  he  would 
do.  We  immediately  gave  one  individual  checks,  and  took  this  stock  of  Mr 
Farwell,  that  he  might  settle  with  the  contractor  at  that  time.  Of  course  we 
did  not  anticipate  this  state  of  things  ; if  we  had,  we  should  have  held  on  to 
our  money. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  Will  you  explain  Mr.  Farwell’s  position  as  finan 
cial  agent  of  the  .company? 

A.  Mr.  Farwell  was  financial  agent  of  the  company,  made  so  very  early, 
for  the  reason  that  the  president  had  a good  deal  to  do  in  New  York.  He 
had  special  charge  of  obtaining  the  first  $4,000,000,  which  was  the  basis  of 
the  whole  fabric,  and  started  the  building  of  this  road.  It  took  a good  deal 
of  his  time,  and  a good  deal  of  labor.  Mr.  Farwell  was  made  financial  agent 
of  the  road,  for  what  we  deemed  good  and  sufficient  reasons.  He  was  a mer- 
chant of  high  character,  unimpeached,  and,  as  we  supposed,  unimpeachable, 
so  far  as  integrity  and  honor  were  concerned,  and  so  far  as  wealth,  and  reputa- 
tion as  a man  of  wealth  were  concerned,  he  stood  second  to  no  man  in  Boston. 
He  was  supposed  to  be  worth  more  than  a million  of  dollars.  Of  course,  we 
were  prepared  to  have  entire  confidence  in  Mr.  Farwell  as  the  financial  agent 
of  the  road.  He  stood  very  high  in  State  Street,  and  so  far  as  I knew,  in  the 
community,  as  a man  of  eminent  integrity  and  of  very  large  wealth,  and  the 
road  put  the  financial  department  of  its  business  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Far- 
well  and  the  executive  committee  ; Mr.  Eldridge,  the  president,  as  we  sup- 
posed, conferring  with  him  in  relation  to  all  expenses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kittredge.)  Allow  me  to  ask  you,  right  there,  when  you 
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say  that  he  was  loaded  down  with  the  stock,  you  don't  mean  individually,  but 
as  the  agent  of  the  company  ? 

A.  As  the  agent  of  the  company,  as  we  understood  it ; he  so  stated  to  us. 

Q.  Personally,  he  had  not  advanced  on  the  stock  of  the  company  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  had;  that  is  why  he  was  loaded;  he  had  advanced  his  own 
money  to  the  extent  of  his  own  ability  on  the  stock  of  the  road. 

Q.  I don’t  see  how,  if  you  paid  him  money  and  took  part  of  his  load  in 
that  way,  the  road  got  any  benefit  from  it  ? 

A.  I will  try  to  make  you  understand  that,  as  I understood  it  at  the  time. 
Mr.  Farwell  held  70,000  shares  of  the  stock,  for  instance,  or  thereabouts,  on 
which  he  had  advanced  the  road  seventeen  or  eighteen  dollars  a share.  The 
stock  was  nominally  in.  the  market  $17  a share  when  we  took  the  first 
amount ; but  we  could  not  borrow  on  the  stock  in  the  market  over  $12  a 
share,  and  then  at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest.  We  loaned  our  money  to  the 
road  at  six  or  seven  per  cent,  interest,  and  never  over  eight  per  cent.,  which 
was  allowed  on  those  notes  on  account  of  their  being  postponed,  and  money 
at  that  time  (if  you  will  go  back  in  memory  you  will  recollect),  was  almost 
impossible  to  be  had  upon  anything.  It  was  in  October  and  November,  and 
Hartford  and  Erie  stock  would  not  be  taken  as  collateral  at  over  ten  or  twelve 
dollars  a share.  W e advanced  seventeen  dollars  a share.  Why  ? Because 
we  had  faith  in  the  completion  of  the  road,  and  in  the  ability  of  the  road  at 
that  time  to  complete  it  with  its  own  resources ; for  we  had,  as  we  supposed, 
six  millions  of  bonds  or  thereabouts,  on  which  we  had  borrowed  at  from  forty 
to  fifty,  generally  fifty,  and  we  thought  we  had  those  bonds,  which,  if  the 
road  was  completed,  would  bring  ninety.  Therefore,  we  thought  we  had 
three  or  four  million  of  dollars  in  value  in  those  bonds  w^hich  we  had  not 
realized,  and  we  thought  as  the  road  approached  completion,  the  stock  would 
appreciate,  and  be  worth  more  than  it  was  then  ; and  undoubtedly,  if  the 
road  had  gone  on  to  completion,  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation,  that  finan- 
cial expectation  would  have  been  realized. 

If  the  road  could  have  carried  those  bonds,  borrowing  upon  them  at  fifty 
cents  on  a dollar  rather  than  to  have  sold  them,  they  would  have  realized 
ninety  cents  on  a dollar,  and  we  had  value  enough  in  those  bonds  to  have 
completed  the  road.  But  the  financial  storm  was  such,  and  the  distrust  of  the 
community  growing  out  of  various  reasons,  and  perhaps  a want  of  confidence 
in  us, — which  I am  not  aware  that  we  have  done  any  special  thing  to  merit ; 
but  the  fact  is,  there  was  a lack  of  confidence  in  those  securities  (how  far  it 
applied  to  the  men  I don’t  know,) ’and  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  hold  them 
up.  I did  not  know  at  the  time,  and  never  knew,  how  many  bonds  they  had 
put  upon  the  market,  but  only  the  fact  generally,  that  they  had  paid  large 
rates  of  interest,  and  had  borrowed  money  on  those  bonds,  but  so  far  as  hav- 
ing a knowledge  of  the  amount  they  had  borrowed  upon  the  stock  is  con- 
cerned, I never  had.  We  often  inquired,  I did,  a good  many  times  every 
week,  and  received  for  answer  that  we  should  go  through,  it  was  all  right,  the 
road  would  be  finished.  Of  course,  we  had  confidence  in  it.  I bought  those 
bonds  myself  at  $68.50,  and  paid  cash,  and  sold  them  for  $46.75 — $50,000 
in  one  purchase  ; so  I backed  my  opinion  with  my  own  money.  I bought  of 
Mr.  Smith  $50,000  in  one  purchase,  and  paid  $68.50.  I was  obliged  to 
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throw  them  overboard  afterwards,  as  you  throw  over  the  cargo  to  save  the 
ship.  I did  not  like  to  go  under,  and  had  to  sell  them  after  they  went  down. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen  ) When  were  these  transactions  in  stock  that  you 
speak  of,  with  the  company  ? 

A.  I think  the  first  loan  that  I made,  directly  on  the  stock  as  collateral, 
was  made  last  May,  and  then  there  was  no  further  transaction  until,  I think, 
the  last  of  September,  or  first  of  October,  in  1869. 

Q.  You  were  one  of  the  executive  committee  ofi'the  company  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  one  of  the  directors  ? 

A.  I was  one  of  the  directors. 

Q.  Who  were  the  executive  committee  ? 

A.  Mr.  Farwell,  Mr.  Healey,  and  Mr.  Eldridge. 

Q.  Those  three  ? 

A . Those  three. 

Q.  With  full  power  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  company  ? 

A,  With,full  power  ; yes,  sir ; I will  explain  that, — they  were,  early  in  the 
history  of  the  road,  by  vote  of  the  directors,  endowed  with  power  to  make 
contracts. 

Mr.  Allen.  We  have  had  all  that  before,  unless  you  have  something  to 
say  different  from  what  has  been  stated. 

Witness.  I didn’t  know  you  had  had  that  statement. 

Q.  You  signed  a bond  to  the  State  last  March  for  two  million  dollars,  do 
you  remember  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; I signed  a bond  with  the  other  directors. 

Q.  Reciting  that  two  million  of  that  money  that  had  come  from  the  Erie 
Railroad  was  loaned  to  various  individuals,  who  were  believed  to  be  perfectly 
responsible  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  guaranteed  the  State  that  the  money  should  be  forthcoming 
whenever  wanted  to  be  used  in  the  actual  construction  of  the  road  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  was  that  money  loaned  ? 

A.  I understood  at  the  time  that  the  road  held  the  notes  or  checks  of  A. 
G.  Farwell  & Co. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  understand  that  ? 

A.  I understood  it  from  the  president  of  the  road;  I don’t  recollect 
whether  from  Mr.  Farwell  or  not.  I had  it  from  such  a source  that  I had  no 
doubt  of  its  being  true. 

Q.  The  checks  of  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.  for  two  million  dollars? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  reason  was  that  money  loaned  to  them  ? 

A.  I can  give  no  other  reason  (because  I didn’t  know  when  it  was  lent  to 
them)  than  this.  The  explanation  given  to  me  was  this : that  the  money 
when  first  brought  from  New  York,  was  deposited  in  the  bank,  where  it  drew 
no  interest ; that  it  was  to  be  paid  out  in  monthly  payments  in  the  building 
of  the  road ; that  rather  than  lose  the  interest  on  two  million  dollars,  we  took 
the  notes  of  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.,  or  their  checks,  and  they  paid  the  money 
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into  the  road  every  month,  as  it  was  expended ; that  we  were  expending  from 
two  to  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  monthly,  which  would  soon  cover  this 
amount,  in  the  building  of  the  road  and  equipment,  and  Mr.  Farwell  had  all 
the  bills,  and  paid  them  all  as  promptly  as  any  railroad  bills  were  ever  paid, 
up  to  about  September  or  October. 

Q.  I am  speaking  about  March.  At  that  time,  you  understood  from  Mr. 
Eldridge,  or  from  others,  that  that  money  was  loaned  to  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co., 
either  upon  their  notes  of  checks  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  was  it — notes  or  checks  ? 

.A.  I don’t  recollect  which. 

Q.  What  did  they  want  of  the  money  ? 

A.  Mr.  Farwell  was  the  financial  agent  of  the  road,  and  paying  the  bills 
of  the  road.  I suppose  they  wanted  it  to  build  the  Hartford  and  Erie  road, 
or  to  put  it  into  the  road  when  wanted. 

Q.  Who  composed  the  firm  of  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co. 

A.  Well,  H.  N.  Farwell  was  the  leading  member  of  the  firm,  and  Mr.  Hall. 

Q.  What  Hall? 

A.  The  treasurer  of  the  road. 

Q.  Who  else  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  I ever  inquired.  There  was  a deceased  partner, 
A.  G.  Farwell. 

Q.  When  did  he  die  ? 

A.  He  died  two  or  three  years  ago.  I suppose  he  left  his  property  in  the 
firm.  I never  went  into  that  particularly. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  managing  men  in  the  firm  except  Mr.  H.  N. 
Farwell  and  Mr.  Hall  ? 

A.  I am  not  able  to  say.  I never  inquired  into  their  private  business. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  any  others  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I did  not. 

Q.  And  these  were  both  employed  in  your  road  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  they  borrowed  that  money  of  your  company 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  make  the  monthly  payments  that  became  due  from 
your  company  in  the  construction  of  your  road  ? 

A.  I understood  that  that  money  was  appropriated  specially  for  that 
purpose. 

Q.  Now,  if  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the  company,  why 
wouldn’t  it  be  just  as  available  as  if  it  were  loaned  to  them  ? 

A.  It  would. 

Q,  Why  did  they  borrow  it  ? 

A.  lam  not  able  to  say,  except  to  pay  the  road  that  interest. 

Q.  Would  they  borrow  the  money  and  pay  interest  upon  it  to  the  road, 
for  the  sake  of  having  it  so  that  they  could  have  it  ready  for  the  road  ? 

A.  I think  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.  would  borrow  money  at  seven  per  cent., 
if  they  could  loan  it  at  ten  per  cent.,  and  make  the  monthly  payments  as  the 
road  wanted  them,  and  with  no  other  motive  than  to  benefit  the  road. 

Q.  Did  they  want  to  use  it  meanwhile  ? 
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A.  I don’t  know  that  they  wanted  to  use  it ; I made  no  inquiry. 

Q.  What  rate  of  interest  was  he  to  pay  the  road  ? 

A.  I don’t  recollect  now  that  it  was  stated,  but  I suppose  seven  per  cent. 
I might  have  known  at  that  time. 

Q,  Was  there  any  arrangement  as  to  what  rate  of  interest  he  should  pay  ? 

A.  I did  not  know  of  any  arrangement,  because  I had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  ? 

A.  1 may  have  heard  he  was  to  pay  interest.  I don’t  know  that  I went 
so  far  as  to  inquire  the  rate  of  interest  he  was  to  pay. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  that  was  a real  loan  made  by  the  Boston, 
Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  to  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I never  understood  anything  else. 

Q.  For  them  to  use  in  their  private  transactions  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  at  liberty  to  use  that  money  in  their  own  business  ? 

A.  When  they  had  borrowed  the  money  and  given  their  notes  for  it,  they 
were  at  liberty  to  do  what  they  pleased  with  it,  if  they  paid  the  road  when 
the  road  wanted  it.  I suppose  their  notes  were  good  for  a million  of  money 
in  Boston,  at  a low  rate  of  interest. 

Q.  For  their  own  purposes,  as  you  understand,  they  borrowed  these  two 
millions  from  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad,  agreeing  to  pay  the 
railroad  company  interest  for  it  ? 

A.  I don’t  think  it  is  a fair  form  of  question  to  say  “ for  their  own 
purposes.”  As  I understood  the  matter,  there  was  a double  motive ; one  to 
benefit  the  road  by  paying  the  road  the  interest ; and  the  other,  that  they 
supposed  they  could  use  this  money  to  a profit  themselves ; that  I did  not 
inquire  into. 

Q.  Well,  use  it  how  ? 

A.  Just  as  they  had  a mind  to  ; I don’t  know  how. 

Q.  For  their  own  purposes  ? 

A.  Certainly.  I never  Inquired  about  his  business.  He  handles  a very 
large  amount  of  flour,  and  advances  millions  of  dollars  on  flour  every  year. 
I don’t  know  whether  he  used  the  money  in  making  advances  on  flour,  or  not. 

Q.  Were  they  to  use  the  money  in  their  private  business  ? 

A.  They  were  to  use  it  just  as  they  pleased.  I know  that  they  paid  the 
road  as  fast  as  it  was  wanted. 

Q.  In  the  meanwhile,  they  had  the  control  of  that  money  ? 

A.  I understood  it  was  loaned  to  them  ; they  got  no  absolute  control  of  It 
by  any  action  of  mine;  but  when  this  bond  was  prepared,  I made  the 
inquiry,  “ Where  is  this  money  ? ” and  it  was  stated  that  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.,  and  that  we  had  their  security  for  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  sum  was  in  the  form  of  notes  or  checks  ? 

A.  No,  I don’t. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  it  was  lent  to  them  ? 

A.  No;  I can  only  answer  as  to  that  by  reference  to  when  this  bond  was 
given. 

Q.  Was  there  any  concealment  of  the  fact  that  it  was  loaned  to  them  ? 

A.  Not  that  I am  aware  of. 
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Q.  Was  there  ever  any  refusal  to  tell  the  commissioners  on  the  Boston, 
Hartford  and  Erie  road  where  that  money  was  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  there  was. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  refuse  to  tell  them  ? 

A.  Not  after  I knew. 

Q.  Didn’t  you  tell  one  of  the  commissioners  it  was  none  of  their  business 
where  that  money  was  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; and  I considered  I stood  within  the  law,  and  a fair  interpre- 
tation of  it,  when  I told  them  so. 

Q.  Then  you  did  conceal  from  them  where  that  money  was  put  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not  ? 

A.  Because  I did  not  know  where  it  was  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  told  them  it  was  none  of  their  business  where  it  was  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I don’t  want  to  be  put  in  a false  position  here,  and  I will  put 
the  thing  as  I put  it  to  Governor  Washburn.  When  he  came  into  our  office  and 
said  they  must  have  the  supervision  of  that  money,  I said,  “ You  are  made 
administrators  of  the  law  up  to  a certain  limit.  When  we  prove  to  you  that 
we  have  paid  the  money  into  the  road,  and  show  you  the  certificate,  then  it 
is  your  duty  to  certify  to  that,  and  we  are  to  have  the  State  aid ; but  when 
you  constitute  yourselves  guardians  of  the  treasury  of  this  road,  you  travel 
out  of  the  language  of  the  law  and  out  of  propriety  as  commissioners.”  I 
said  that,  and  argued  it  with  Governor  Washburn ; but  I did  not  know  where 
the  money  was ; I never  touched  a dollar  of  that  money  in  my  life. 

Q.  When  the  commissioners  applied  to  you  to  know  where  the  money 
was  that  was  lent,  did  you  tell  the  commissioner  who  asked  you  that  it  was 
none  of  his  business  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  No  man  ever  applied  to  me  to  know  where  it  was.  In  dis- 
cussing the  principles  of  the  bill  with  Governor  Washburn,  I read  from  the 
bill,  and  said  I did  not  think  it  was  any  of  his  business  where  it  was,  if  the 
road  accounted  for  it ; but  he  never  asked  me  where  it  was.  I didn’t  know 
where  it  was,  because  I was  not  on  the  finance  committee. 

Q.  Were  the  commissioners  trying  to  find  out  where  the  money  was  ? 

A.  Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

Q.  Didn’t  they  ask  you  where  that  money  had  gone  to,  or  who  had  bor- 
rowed it  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ; and  I never  conferred  with  the  commissioners  in  relation  to 
any  money. 

Q.  You  told  them  it  was  none  of  their  business  where  it  was  ? 

A . I told  Governor  W ashburn  I didn’t  think  it  was  any  of  his  business ; 
and  I say  now,  I don’t  think  it  was. 

Q.  Don’t  you  know  there  was  an  attempt  to  conceal  the  place  where  that 
money  had  gone  to  from  the  commissioners  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn’t  you  undertake  to  conceal  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  for  I had  no  reason  to  conceal  it. 

Q.  Don’t  you  know  that  the  commissioners  tried  to  find  out  where  that 
money  had  gone  to  ? 
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A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  read  Governor  Washburn’s  statement  in  liis  report  ? 

A.  No,  I don’t  think  I have. 

Q.  Now,  I want  you  to  say  whether  this  is  true,  so  far  as  you  know.  I 
read  from  House  Document  No.  23,  page  40  : — 

“ And  when  the  directors  of  the  company  applied  for  a new  certificate,  the 
Commissioners  expressed  a desire  to  be  informed  to  whom  the  money  had  been 
loaned  in  order  to  be  reasonably  assured  that  it  would  be  available  at  a proper 
time  for  the  purposes  of  the  road.  As  the  officers  of  the  road  who  applied  for 
the  certificate  declined  to  give  the  Commissioners  any  definite  information, 
they  were  of  opinion  that  the  directors  should  give  the  Commonwealth  satis- 
factory security  that  said  sum  should  be  collected  and  received,”  &c. 

Then  again,  at  the  bottom  of  page  43 : — 

“ Much  of  what  was  stated  to  the  governor  and  council  had  been  previously 
said,  in  substance,  to  three  or  four  of  the  directors  of  the  road,  in  an  interview 
between  them  and  two  of  the  Commissioners,  at  the  office  of  the  company,  at 
which  one  at  least  of  these  directors  declared  to  the  Commissioners  that  he 
did  not  consider  that  they  had  any  right  to  inquire  what  the  company  had  done 
or  were  doing  with  their  funds.  The  Commissioners,  on  the  contrary,  stated 
it  to  be  their  opinion,  that  inasmuch  as  the  Act  of  1867  expressly  gave  them 
free  access  to  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  company,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
directors  had  exhibited  to  them  the  Berdell  mortgage  bonds  as  the  assets,  by 
means  of  which  they  proposed  to  complete  the  road,  and  the  Commissioners 
had  reported  accordingly  to  the  governor  and  council,  by  and  with  the  appro- 
bation and  assent  of  the  directors,  they,  the  Commissioners,  considered  these 
funds  as  being  in  equity,  set  apart  and  appropriated  by  the  directors  to  the 
purposes  of  completing  and  equipping  the  road,  and  could  not  fairly  and  hon- 
estly be  used  for  speculation  or  any  other  purposes.” 

Is  that  true,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

A.  I am  that  director  ; but  I had  never  applied  to  Governor  Washburn  for 
any  money  and  I didn’t  know  where  the  money  was.  I had  entire  confidence 
in  Mr.  Farwell,  and  In  Mr.  Healey,  both  of  whom  were  very  wealthy  men,  and 
in  Mr.  Eldridge.  I did  not  doubt  that  the  money  was  safe  and  that  it  would 
be  paid  into  the  road.  Governor  Washburn  will  state*,  if  he  is  before  you,  that 
I never  went  to  him  for  a contract,  or  for  money ; that  this  was  an  incidental 
discussion  that  occurred  as  to  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  with  me  as  a 
director,  and  that  I said  to  him  I did  not  understand  that  the  Commissioners 
had  anything  to  do  with  that  money  until  we  spent  it.  That  was  my  belief 
then,  and  It  is  my  belief  now. 

Q.  The  information  I was  after  was,  whether  you  or  anybody  else,  so  far 
as  you  know,  undertook  to  conceal  from  the  Commissioners  where  that  money 
was  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  what  other  people  did.  I didn’t  know  where  the  money 
was,  and  I never  attempted  to  conceal  where  it  was,  for  I never  handled  a 
dollar  of  it ; I did  not  know  where  It  was  loaned,  and  I did  not  care.  I 
thought  our  executive  committee,  or  financial  committee,  were  men  of  so 
much  wealth  and  integrity,  that  they  would  take  care  of  the  money.  That  is 
all  I know  about  it. 

Q.  1 want  to  ask  you  whether,  so  far  as  you  know,  there  was  any  intention 
18 
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on  the  part  of  any  one  to  use  this  money  in  speculating  in  the  stock  of  the 
Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  road  at  any  time  ? 

A.  I had  no  knowledge  of  it  at  any  time,  not  the  slightest,  nor  any  concep- 
tion of  it. 

Q.  How  soon  did  you  know  of  any  of  the  funds  of  the  Boston,  Hartford 
and  Erie  R.  R.  being  lent  to  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.? 

A.  I should  think  the  first  I knew  of  it  was  when  I was  requested  to  sign 
this  bond.  It  was  then  stated  to  me  where  the  funds  were.  I don’t  think  I 
ever  knew  where  they  were  before. 

Q.  Had  you  at  any  time  before  that  known  of  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.  having 
any  of  the  funds  of  the  Boston,' Hartford  and  Erie  R.  R.? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  the  company  ever  loaned  to  A.  G.  Farwell  any  of  their  money 
before  that  time,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

A.  No,  sir ; I think  they  had  not  any  money  to  loan ; I supposed  they  had 
borrowed  of  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co. 

Q.  No ; but  whether  they  had  lent  any  money  to  them  before  the  fall  of 
1868? 

A.  No,  sir;  I don’t  think  they  had. 

Q.  You  had  not  heard  of  it,  if  they  had  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Erie  R.  R.  Company  at  the  time 
this  money  was  got  from  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  New  York  at  the  time  it  was  voted  ? 

A.  I was  there  at  the  time  the  settlement  was  made. 

Q.  AVere  you  present  at  this  meeting  that  Mr.  James  Fisk  has  been  testi- 
fying about,  within  two  or  three  days,  in  New  York  ? 

A.  I was  never  in  any  of  these  private  negotiations.  I was  at  the  direc- 
tors’ meeting  the  day  the  money  was  paid  Mr.  Eldridge. 

Q.  AVell,  who  received  that  money  ? 

A.  Mr.  Eldridge. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  it  ? 

A.  He  brought  it  home;  and,  in  the  first  place,  deposited  it  in  bank — I 
believe  it  was  the  Bank  of  Commerce.  I suppose  it  was  to  the  credit  of  the 
road  ; I don’t  know. 

Q.  That  was  about  $2,000,000  ? 

A.  About  $2,500,000,  as  I understood  it. 

Q.  And  some  acceptances  ? 

A.  And  some  acceptances;  about  a million  and  a half  of  acceptances. 

Q.  AVhat  was  done  with  that  money  afterwards  ? 

A.  That  is  the  last  I had  any  knowledge  of  it,  until  I was  requested  to 
sign  the  bond,  and  then  I inquired  where  the  money  was,  and  was  told  that  it 
was  loaned. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  its  being  invested  in  any  other  way  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  its  being  invested  in  any  other  way  ? 

A.  I never  heard  of  it  until  recently.  I heard  some  months  ago.  I 
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inquired  in  relation  to  that  fact,  and  was  told  that  the  money  had  all  been 
paid  in  for  the  construction  of  the  road  ; and  I believe  our  reports  show  that 
it  has  been. 

Q.  Did  the  money  lie  in  the  Bank  of  Commerce  until  the  time  when  it 
was  lent  to  the  Farwells  ? 

A.  So  far  as  I know.  I didn’t  know  anything  about  it.  I never  handled 
the  money ; I never  watched  this  money,  dollar  after  dollar,  to  see  where  it 
went. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  engaged  in  any  scheme  or  operation  with  others  for 
speculating  in  the  stock,  or  for  buying  and  selling  the  stock  of  the  Boston, 
Hartford  and  Erie  ? 

A.  What  do  you  mean  ? I have  bought  and  sold  stock  as  an  individual, 
but  never  as  a director  of  the  road. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  engaged  with  any  New  York  parties  in  operating  in 
the  stock  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  proposition  to  any  gentlemen  in  New  York,  or 
ever  receive  any  proposition  from  them,  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  stock  ? 

A.  Well,  I was  in  New  York  with  Mr.  Eldridge,  and  he  conferred  with 
some  gentlemen  in  relation  to  taking  a large  amount  of  the  stock. 

Q.  How  much  ? 

A.  I should  think  25,000  shares. 

Q.  Was  it  not  50,000  shares  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  but  it  was  50,000. 

Q.  Who  were  those  gentlemen  ? 

A,  Well,  Mr.  Schell  was  the  gentleman  I dined  with. 

Q.  Who  else  ? 

A.  No  other  gentlemen,  that  I recollect. 

Q.  Who  were  associated  with  him  on  his  part. 

A.  Not  anybody.  He  proposed  to  take  a certain  amount  of  the  stock, 
and  pay  the  money  for  it.  That  was  his  proposition.  The  road  had  this  un- 
issued stock,  and  wanted  to  raise  money.  We  could  not  peddle  it  out  at  a 
satisfactory  price. 

Q.  When  was  this  ? 

A.  I have  forgotten  the  day,  but  I will  make  the  best  guess  as  to  the  time 
I can.  I should  think  it  was  sometime  last  summer.  May  or  June,  along  there. 

Q.  What  price  was  it  to  be  takei;i  at  ? 

A.  His  proposition,  I think,  was  this : that  he  would  take  it  at  $25  a share, 
if  we  would  give  him  the  right  to  call  for  an  equal  amount  in  six  months,  at 
the  same  price. 

Q.  What  does  that  mean  ? 

A.  Give  him  the  right  to  purchase  an  equal  amount,  in  six  months,  by 
paying  the  same  price,  cash,  for  it. 

Q.  That  was  50,000  shares  ? 

A.  I have  forgotten  whether  it  was  25,000  or  50,000.  It  resulted  in  noth- 
ing. It  was  a proposition  to  sell  a large  block  of  this  stock  at  a higher  price 
than  it  was  then  selling  for,  to  bring  on  a rise  in  the  market ; but  it  resulted 
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in  nothing.  If  you  make  these  inquiries  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  whether 
myself  or  the  president  of  the  road  was  to  retain  any  interest  in  this  stock, 

I tell  you  we  were  not.  It  was  to  be  a sale  of  the  stock  absolutely,  and  a sale 
with  the  privilege  of  taking  an  equal  amount  at  the  same  price  ; but  it  did 
not  result  in  a sale. 

Q.  Who  else  was  associated  with  you  on  your  part  ? 

A.  Nobody  that  I know  of. 

Q.  Nobody  besides  you  and  the  president  of  the  road  ? 

A.  No  other  person  there. 

Q.  Had  you  any  associates  here  in  the  matter  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  other  except  you  two  ? 

A.  No  other.  It  was  the  stock  of  the  road.  Mr.  Farwell  was  holding 
this  stock  that  he  had  loaned  upon,  and  I suppose  he  was  to  be  consulted 
before  the  trade  was  concluded.  We  were  to  come  back  and  discuss  the 
matter  with  him. 

Q.  Were  there  no  other  gentlemen  in  Massachusetts  interested  in  any 
way  ? 

A.  I am  not  aware  that  there  was  ; but  I don’t  know. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  that  was  a proposed  operation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
road  merely  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  not  intended  as  a private  operation  at  all  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ; not  so  far  as  I was  concerned.  I think  Mr.  Schell  thought  the 
could  make  money  on  it ; he  thought  he  could  carry  the  stock  up  to  fifty  or 
seventy-five.  He  said  that  he  could,  if  he  could  control  enough  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  or  have  you  heard,  of  any  other  person  who  was  to  be 
interested  in  this  transaction,  at  this  end,  as  a stock  operation  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ; I don’t  recollect  any  other. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  any  gentleman  outside  of  the  directors  of  the 
road  with  reference  to  it  ? 

A.  I believe  not. 

Q.  Are  you  certain  about  it  ? 

A.  I have  talked  about  the  operation,  and  regretted  that  it  was  not  made. 

Q.  At  the  time  it  was  contemplated,  did  you  have  any  conversation  with 
any  gentleman  in  any  way,  and  ask  him  to  take  an  interest  in  that  sale  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ; I don’t  recollect  that  I ever  did. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  you  didn’t  ? 

A.  Yes,  I am  sure  I didn’t.  I might  have  said  this;  I don’t  recollect 
whether  I did  or  not ; I presume  I did.  If  I had  a friend,  I should  say  to 
him,  “ If  they  dispose  of  50,000  shares  of  this  stock,  you  would  do  well  to  buy 
the  stock  in  the  market,  because  it  will  go  up ; and  if  so,  I will  take  a joint 
interest  with  you  ; ” but  it  resulted  in  nothing. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  such  understanding  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I had  no  such  understanding  because  it  amounted  to  nothing. 
I think  if  Mr.  Schell  had  bought  50,000  shares,  I should  have  bought  5,000 
myself  outside,  at  the  market  price,  and  taken  my  chance  of  making  money 
out  of  it.  I should  not  have  supposed  I was  doing  the  road  any  harm. 
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Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  any  gentleman  with  reference  to  purchas- 
ing some  of  the  stock,  in  the  event  of  that  bargain  being  consummated  ? 

A.  Very  likely  I did  ; I don’t  recollect. 

Q.  With  whom  ? 

A.  I don’t  know ; I have  no  recollection. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  anybody’s  name  you  had  any  talk  with  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I have  talked,  I presume,  with  half  a dozen  men.  If  a large 
amount  of  this  stock  was  to  be  placed  in  New  York,  it  would  go  up,  I have 
always  thought,  until  recently. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  half  a dozen  men  of  your  plan  while  you  were  hoping  it 
would  be  carried  out  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  plan  in  contemplation  ? 

A.  A very  short  time. 

Q.  How  long  ? 

A.  I should  think  it  was  suggested  a year  or  two  ago,  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Eldridge  had  suggested  it  in  the  first  place,  and  asked  my  opinion  about  it. 
I thought  it  was  the  best  thing  he  could  do.  That  stock  was  unsold,  and  I 
received  an  invitation  to  dine  with  Mr.  Schell  and  his  wife,  and  Mr.  Eldridge. 
We  had  a very  fine  dinner,  and  we  talked  about  this  stock. 

Q.  Did  he  make  a proposition  to  take  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; he  made  a proposition. 

Q.  And  you  came  to  Boston  with  it  ? 

A.  He  made  a proposition,  provided  he  could  buy  up  a certain  amount  of 
this  stock. 

Q.  Did  he  make  that  proposition,  for  you  to  come  home  and  see  whether 
you  would  act  upon  it  V 

A.  I understood  him  to  make  that  proposition.  The  president  saw  him 
the  next  day,  and  he  may  have  withdrawn  it.  I didn’t  see  him  again. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  understand  that  proposition  would  be  open  ? 

A.  I supposed  it  would  have  to  be  closed  immediately. 

Q.  How  soon  ? 

A.  I cannot  tell  to  a minute  ; within  a reasonable  time. 

Q.  How  many  days  ? 

A.  I should  think  a week’s  time  ; time  enough  for  me  to  consult  Mr.  Far- 
well,  and  conclude  whether  we  would  do  it  or  not. 

Q.  Now,  why  was  not  that  operation  carried  out  ? 

A.  I don’t  know. 

Q.  How  happened  it  to  fail  ? 

A.  I don’t  know,  sir.  I didn’t  hold  the  stock. 

Q.  Did  you  come  back  to  Boston  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  whether  I came  back  immediately.  I was  there  on  busi- 
ness. I returned  to  Boston. 

Q.  What  persons  did  you  talk  to  relative  to  carrying  out  that  project, 
before  it  was  given  up  V 

A.  I cannot  tell  you,  because  it  was  a matter  of  no  moment,  and  I didn’t 
charge  my  memory  with  it.  I don’t  consider  it  of  any  consequence  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  You  have  been  connected  with  this  road  three 
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years,  and  have  made  some  examination  of  it.  What  do  you  consider  this 
road  to  be  worth,  when  completed  ? 

A.  I have  always  considered  it  a very  valuable  road,  and  have  supposed 
that,  well  administered,  it  would  pay  the  interest  on  forty  millions,  at  eight 
per  cent.,  and  I think  it  will  now. 

Mr.  Graves.  I will  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  the  president 
of  the  road,  Mr.  Eldridge,  and  wish  they  would  pursue  the  same  course  in 
regard  to  him. 

Testimony  of  John  S.  Eldridge. 

The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Allen.)  The  Committee  are  not  prepared  to 
ask  Mr.  Eldridge  any  questions.  If  you  wish  to  do  so,  perhaps  you  had  bet- 
ter ask  him  now  with  reference  to  any  matters  connected  with  the  road. 

Mr.  Allen.  I can  ask  him  questions  now  as  well  as  at  any  time,  but  If  I 
had  my  choice,  I should  prefer  to  examine  some  other  officers  of  the  road 
before  asking  him  any  questions. 

Mr.  Morton.  Who  should  you  prefer  to  examine  first  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I thought  I should  rather  put  some  questions  to  the  treas- 
urer. 

Mr.  Graves.  I don’t  think  the  treasurer  is  here  to-night. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  You  remember,  of  course,  the  negotiations  that 
were  had  with  the  governor  and  council,  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1868, 
when  your  company  was  seeking  to  have  the  first  instalment  of  State  aid 
granted  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember,  of  course,  the  endeavor  to  satisfy  the  governor  and 
council  that  your  company  would  be  able  to  finish  the  road  from  here  to  Fish- 
kill,  with  the  three  millions  of  dollars  which  you  wanted  from  the  State, 
without  any  further  State  aid  V 

A.  1 thought  so  at  the  time,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  the  cipherings  that  were  then  made  on  the  part  of  the 
company,  on  the  part  of  the  commsssioners,  and  on  the  part  of  the  governor 
and  council  and  myself,  with  reference  to  working  out  that  problem  ? 

A.  I remember  that  there  were  certain  figures  made. 

Q.  And  there  was  a long  discussion  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I want  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  and  the  other  officers  of  the 
company  then  assured  the  governor  and  council  that,  if  the  State  aid  was 
granted,  the  entire  available  means  of  the  company  should  be  devoted  to  the 
single  purpose  of  finishing  the  line  from  here  to  FIshkill  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  I did,  sir. 

Q.  I want  to  know  whether  it  was  then  the  understanding  between  you 
and  the  governor  and  council,  that  the  entire  available  means  of  the  com- 
pany should  be  devoted  to  that  single  object  ? 

A.  I think  it  was,  sir;  with  perhaps  this  view  of  it  In  my  own  mind, — 
that  we  should  require  a certain  amount  of  funds  outside,  for  purposes  con- 
nected with  the  carrying  on  of  the  road  and  performing  whatever  was  to  be 
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done  by  the  corporation,  as  a corporation ; but  I supposed  the  available 
means  of  the  road — and  at  one  time  it  was  so  narrowed  down  In  my  own 
mind  as  this : we  called  the  road  so  that  it  would  cost  so  many  millions  of 
dollars.  After  the  negotiation  with  the  Erie  Railroad,  which  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  guarantee  four  millions  of  the  bonds  of  the  Boston,  Hartford 
and  Erie,  we  were  to  take  those  bonds,  after  that  guaranty,  and  make  the 
best  disposition  we  could  of  them 

Mr.  Allen  (interrupting.)  Now,  that  was  not  my  question. 

Witness.  Ask  me  the  question  again,  and  I will  confine  myself  to  the 
question. 

Q.  The  question  was,  whether  It  was  not  understood,  at  that  time,  that 
the  entire  available  means  of  the  corporation  should  be  devoted  to  that  single 
object  of  finishing  the  road  from  here  to  Fishkill  ? 

A.  I think  It  was.  That  is,  whatever  was  not  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
corporation,  pay  its  incidental  expenses,  interest,  &c.,  was  to  be  applied  to 
the  building  of  the  road. 

Q.  Whether,  In  any  of  the  cipherings’  that  were  made  on  the  part  of  the 
company,  or  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners,  or  on  the  part  of  the  governor 
and  council,  so  far  as  you  know,  there  was  any  allowance  made  for  any  other 
expenses  than  such  as  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  completion  of 
the  road  ? 

A.  I don’t  think  there  was,  sir.  I don’t  remember  of  any,  if  there  was. 

Q.  Whether  or  not  you  remember  that  when  the  governor  finally  decided 
to  grant  you  the  first  instalment  of  State  aid,  on  the  ground  that  you  would 
be  able  to  finish  the  road  from  here  to  the  Hudson,  he  then  took  Into  account 
the  probability  of  your  being  able  to  borrow  some  money  to  eke  out  the  sum 
which  you  showed  you  had  on  hand  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I think  there  was  something  of  that  sort.  If  I understand  your  ques- 
tion, I will  state  what  I conceive  to  be  the  answer,  and  you  can  say  if  I am 
right  about  it.  It  is  this : that  the  road,  upon  these  50,000  shares  of  stock, 
which  the  commissioners  called  twenty  dollars  a share,  would  show  a borrowing 
capital,  if  the  entire  stock  of  the  road  stood  in  the  market  at  twenty  dollars  a 
share,  between  the  value  of  the  stock  and  the  mortgage  on  the  road,  which 
would  enable  us  to  go  outside  and  borrow  money  to  carry  us  forward  in  our 
work.  That  would  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  value  of  the  stock  in  the 
market.  The  exact  language  of  Governor  Bullock  was,  that  we  showed  a 
“ borrowing  capacity.”  That  is.  If  the  stock  had  stood  at  twenty  dollars  a 
share,  it  would  show  a borrowing  capacity  or  value  in  the  property,  between 
what  the  mortgage  debt  was  and  the  value  of  the  stock  in  the  market. 

Q.  You  understood  at  that  time  that  he  was  not  satisfied  that  you  had  an 
actual  present  ability  to  complete  the  road  to  the  Hudson  River  at  Fishkill, 
without  also  using  your  credit,  such  credit  as  you  might  have,  to  borrow  some 
additional  money  for  that  purpose,  didn’t  you  ? 

A.  My  impression  is  that  Governor  Bullock  thought  so.  I think  that  was 
his  view  about  it. 

Q.  So  it  was  considered  at  that  time  that  the  company  would  have  to 
strain  every  nerve  to  complete  the  road  ? 

A,  Every  nerve ; yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  use  every  dollar  that  they  could  get  in  order  to  do  the  actual 
work  of  constructing  the  road  from  here  to  Fishkill  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was,  at  that  time,  the  estimate  of  the  expense  of  building  the 
road  ? 

A.  I don’t  remember  the  details  of  that,  but  I suppose  the  report  would 
show  the  amount.  I don’t  remember  that. 

Q.  That  was  founded  on  Mr.  Ashburner’s  statement,  was  it  not  ? 

A.  I think  it  was.  I don’t  know  how  much  any  other  estimates  were 
brought  in  in  connection  with  it. 

Q.  That  was  just  under  nine  millions  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I believe  it  was.  The  report  shows.  I don’t  remember. 

Q.  [Reading.]  “ $8,850,000.”  Now,  at  that  time,  was  it  expected  that 
any  of  the  funds  of  the  company  would  be  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of 
lands  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  about  that,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  your  understanding  that  any  of  the  funds  should  be  appropri- 
ated for  that  purpose  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  I had  any  understanding  about  it.  1 don’t  remem- 
ber that  there  was  anything  said  about  it. 

Q.  Did  that  come  up  for  consideration,  or  the  purchase  of  wharf  property  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I don’t  remember  that  it  was  considered  at  all,  or  any  remark 
made  about  it  while  we  were  going  on  before  the  governor  and  council,  or 
before  the  commissioners. 

Q.  Was  it  considered  at  that  time  by  you  that  your  interest  account  would 
be  taken  care  of  by  the  earnings  of  the  road,  from  that  time  forward  ? 

A.  Yes.  I supposed  that  the  road  might  earn  money  enough  to  take  care 
of  the  interest  and  very  much  more,  too ; that  is,  ordinary  Interest. 

Q.  Did  you  expect  at  that  time  to  appropriate  any  of  the  funds  of  the 
road  for  the  purchase  of  land  or  for  the  purchase  of  wharf  properties  ? 

A.  I can’t  tell  how  far  that  had  entered  into  my  mind,  but  we  had  made 
some  negotiations,  and  I think  upon  the  records  of  the  directors  there  is  a 
vote,  as  early  as  that  time,  with  regard  to  some  transactions  relative  to  the 
Boston  Wharf. 

Q.  You  have  not  spent  any  money  in  the  purchase  of  the  Boston  Wharf? 

A.  We  have  paid  money  for  the  negotiations. 

Q.  I was  having  particular  reference  to  the  wharf  property  you  bought  in 
this  city. 

A.  The  road  had  bought  that  property  some  time  before,  but  had  not 
paid  for  it. 

Q.  Richardson’s  Wharf  and  Piper’s  Wharf? 

A.  No ; the  French  AVharf  had  been  bought  long  before  that.  The  French 
wharf  had  been  bought,  in  the  interests  of  the  company,  before  1866. 

Q.  Was  it  not  understood,  at  that  time,  that  none  of  the  funds  of  the  com- 
pany should  be  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  lands  or  the  purchase  of 
wharves  ? 

A.  I don’t  think  that  was  ever  understood  that  way  at  all. 
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Q,  Well,  it  was  understood  this  way,  wasn’t  it,  that  all  the  funds  you  had 
should  go  directly  to  the  construction  of  the  road  between  here  and  Fishkill  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  estimate  of  any  sum  of  money  that  the  road  would  ex- 
pend for  the  purchase  of  land,  or  the  purchase  of  wharves  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I believe  not. 

Q.  Those  were  excluded  ? 

A.  I think  they  were ; that  is,  they  didn’t  enter  into  any  part  of  the  ne- 
gotiations, or  the  showing  of  the  capacity  of  the  road. 

Q.  I see  by  this  account  presented  here  that  ^525,000  have  been  paid  for 
the  Norfolk  County  bonds  and  <*114:9,000  for  the  old  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie  bonds  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  that  been  paid  in  money  ? 

A.  I don’t  know;  I can’t  tell  you  in  regard  to  that  account ; I should  be 
obliged  to  refer  you  to  the  treasurer. 

Q.  So  large  a sum  as  that ; don’t  you  know  whether  those  bonds  have 
been  taken  up  by  the  payment  of  money  ? 

A.  A portion  of  them  have  ; I don’t  know  the  amount ; the  books  will 
state.  I have  never  examined  the  accounts. 

Q.  I find  these  items  presented  in  the  items  that  Major  Porter  and  Mr. 
Wilder  got  at  your  office.  You  don’t  know  about  those  items  on  your  books  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I see  ^100,000  was  paid  in  the  city  of  Providence  for  some  purpose. 
Do  you  know  about  that  ? 

A.  I know  the  general  fact. 

Q.  What  was  that  for  ? 

A.  That  was  under  the  legislation  in  regard  to  the  charter  from  Provi- 
dence to  Wrentham,  or  Walpole,  I don’t  know  which. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  it  paid  for  ? 

A.  Paid  as  a guarantee  that  the  road  should  be  built.  It  was  embraced 
in  the  Act  of  the  legislature. 

Q.  The  road  from  where  ? 

A.  A portion  of  the  road,  seven  miles  of  it,  was  in  Rhode  Island,  and  the 
balance,  a road  running  (under  a charter  which  this  company  held  and  it  was 
in  the  interest  of  this  company)  from  North  Wrentham,  if  that  is  the  place, 
down  to  Attleborough,  at  the  State  line. 

Q.  This  money  was  paid  to  the  city  of  Providence  on  that  account  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  they  hold  it  now  ; — to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

Q.  How  was  that  connected  with  the  line  between  here  and  the  Hudson 
River  ? 

A.  The  object  of  that,  I believe,  was  to  bring  the  business  lying  between 
some  points  on  the  Providence,  Hartford  and  Fishkill  road  to  Providence, 
and  to  bring  the  business  to  Boston  over  this  extended  line,  so  that  we  could 
have  a through  connection  that  way  as  well  as  by  the  other  way. 

Q.  Then  it  was  practically  a diversion  of  that  amount  of  money  from  the 
construction  of  the  line  directly  between  here  and  the  Hudson  River  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  you  paid  !|10,000  for  raising  that  money  ? 

A.  I so  understand. 

Q.  Who  had  that  ? 

A . Mr.  Munson.  He  was  guaranteed  that  sum,  I believe ; and  the  money 
was  raised  by  Mr.  Munson. 

Q.  There  was  ^110,000  that  was  diverted  by  that  operation  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  road  between  here  and  the  Hudson  River  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  consent  to  it  ? 

A.  I consented  to  it ; yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn’t  you  consider  it  a violation  of  the  understanding  between  the 
governor  and  council  and  your  company,  upon  which  you  got  the  loan  ? 

A.  I don’t  think  I considered  it  at  the  time  at  all.  It  was  agreed  to  by 
the  board.  The  charter  was  obtained  in  1868. 

Q.  Don’t  you  think  now  it  was  a violation  of  that  understanding  ? 

A.  I didn’t  know  how  far  the  governor  and  council  held  us  to  a rigid  inter- 
pretation of  that  Act.  I don’t  think,  as  an  individual,  I should  have  put  the 
money  there. 

Q*  You  agreed  that  you  would  devote  all  the  money  to  the  completion  of 
the  road  between  here  and  the  Hudson  River,  and  here  is  $110,000  that 
went  down  into  the  city  of  Providence  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; it  lies  there  now. 

Q.  But  it  is  withdrawn  from  your  road,  and  you  can’t  get  it  ? 

A.  We  can’t  get  it  for  the  use  of  the  road. 

Q Mr.  Graves  stated  in  his  opening,  or  at  some  time  during  the  hearing, 
that  about  $150,000  had  been  paid  down  there  to  wipe  out  old  debts, — do 
you  know  about  that  ? 

A.  1 know  something  about  that. 

Q.  Where  was  that  ? 

A.  That  was  a debt  of  the  Providence,  Hartford  and  Fishkill  road,  held 
by  the  Spragues,  they  holding,  with  that  claim,  about  $90,000  of  the  past  due 
coupons  of  the  Providence,  Hartford  and  Fishkill  division  of  our  road. 
Those  were  a part  of  the  claim,  and  the  balance  was  an  indebtedness  against 
the  company,  which  we  took  up. 

Q.  Well,  how  happened  you  to  pay  that  debt  of  the  Providence,  Hartford 
and  Fishkill  road  ? 

A.  In  order  to  get  the  coupons  up.  I think  the  statement  was  made  to 
the  commissioners  as  part  of  our  debt. 

Q.  ' Wouldn’t  the  earnings  of  that  road  enable  them  to  pay  that  ? 

A.  I think  they  would,  but  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  pay  it. 
The  earnings  of  that  portion  of  the  road  could  not  be  appropriated  for  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Graves  said  you  had  allowed  that  company  to  spend  about  a 
million  of  dollars  in  improvements  upon  their  railroad  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graves.  Half  a million. 

Q.  How  much  is  it  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  ; I can’t  tell  you.  I have  never  looked  into  the  accounts ; 
I don’t  know  anything  about  them. 
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Q.  Did  you  allow  them  to  spend  that  money  ? 

A.  Not  a dollar.  The  money  they  have  put  into  the  road  is  under  their 
control.  We  have  no  control  over  it  at  all. 

Q.  You  don’t  agree,  then,  that  you  have  allowed  them  to  spend  that 
amount  of  money  or  any  other  amount  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I don’t  admit  that. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  that  Mr.  Graves  stated  that  your  company  had  allowed 
them  to  do  it? 

A.  No,  sir;  I didn’t  notice  that. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Eldridge,  now  I want  to  ask  you  when  you  were  appointed 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Berdell  mortgage  ? 

A.  I can’t  tell  you.  I have  had  the  mortgage  in  my  hands  within  a few 
days,  but  I can’t  tell  whether  it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1867,  or  in  the  winter 
of  1868. 

Q.  I thought  it  was  the  7th  day  of  October,  1867  ? 

A.  I don’t  remember. 

Q.  In  whose  place  were  you  appointed  ? 

A,  I was  appointed  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Berdell,  the  president  of  the  Erie 
Railroad. 

Q.  When  did  the  other  two  original  trustees  resign  ? 

A.  That  I can’t  tell  you. 

Q.  About  when  ? 

A.  I don’t  remember.  The  record  shows. 

Q.  Well,  as  near  as  you  can  remember,  when  did  Mr.  Gregory  and  Mr. 
Davis  resign  ? 

A.  I can’t  tell  you;  I don’t  remember  the  dates. 

Q.  Who  were  appointed  as  their  successors  ? 

A.  Mr.  Mark  Healey,  and  Mr.  Far  well. 

Q.  Who  appointed  their  successors  ? 

A.  I appointed  them.  The  appointment  is  attached  to  the  mortgage. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Gregory  resigned,  you  were  left  sole  trustee  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  soon  after  their  resignation  did  you  appoint  their  successors  ? 

A.  I appointed  their  successors,  I think,  in  August,  1869. 

Q.  Was  there  any  considerable  length  of  time  when  you  were  the  sole 
trustee  ? 

A.  There  was;  yes,  sir;  between  their  resignation  and  the  appointment 
of  the  new  trustees. 

Q.  How  long  a time  ? 

A.  I can’t  tell  you  how  many  months. 

Q.  About  how  many  ? 

A.  That  depends  upon  the  dates.  It  [the  mortgage]  can  be  brought  in 
here,  and  it  can  be  seen. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Farwell  and  Mr.  Healey  were  appointed  in  their  places, 
and  you  three,  being  directors  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad, 
were  also  the  trustees  under  the  mortgage  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  we  were. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a provision  in  the  Berdell  mortgage  which  requires 
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that  “ there  shall  be  retained  in  the  hands  of  said  parties  of  the  second  part,” 
(that  is,  the  trustees)  “ such  amount  of  said  bonds  as  shall  be  equal  to  the 
whole  amount  of  the  bonds  and  mortgage  notes  outstanding  from  time  to  time 
which  are  a lien  upon  any  of  the  property  or  franchises  hereby  conveyed, 
which  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  parties  of  the  first  part,”  (the  railroad  com- 
pany) “ only  on  the  cancellation  of  a corresponding  amount  of  said  outstand- 
ing bonds  or  mortgage  notes  ” ? Do  you  remember  that  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; I remember  that  now. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  that  requirement  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  retain  in  your  hands  the  amount  thereby  specified  ? 

A.  I can’t  say  whether  I did  or  not.  I can  only  say,  that  they  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  company.  I understand  now  that  all  of  the  bonds  are  out. 

Q.  When  you  came  in  possession  as  trustees,  how  many  bonds  had  been 
issued  ? 

A.  But  very  few  ; I don’t  know  how  many. 

Q.  Have  you  issued  to  the  company,  as  trustees,  all  the  rest  of  the  bonds 
that  were  unissued  at  the  time  when  you  came  in  ? 

A.  I think  they  have  been  delivered  to  the  company. 

Q.  Have  all  the  bonds,  or  mortgage  notes,  which  were  a lien  upon  any 
part  of  the  property  or  franchises  conveyed  by  the  Berdell  mortgage,  been 
taken  up  ? 

A.  No,  sir ; I think  not. 

Q.  How  happened  you  to  deliver  the  Berdell  bonds,  without  retaining 
them  according  to  this  requirement  ? 

A.  The  reason  was  this ; by  that  mortgage,  you  will  observe  there  is  never 
to  be  more  than  twenty  millions  of  bonded  debt  outstanding  upon  this  prop- 
erty. On  looking  this  matter  over,  I supposed  we  should  have,  with  the 
State  loan,  five  millions  of  this  principal  virtually  paid.  That  is,  by  the  sink- 
ing fund,  five  millions  of  those  bonds  would  be  satisfied  at  the  time  they 
matured.  That  was  one  ground  which  occurred  to  me.  The  other  ground 
on  which  those  bonds  were  put  out  at  that  time  was,  we  had  five  or  six  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  in  the  hands  of  the  Barings,  with  which  we  expected  to 
be  able  to  take  up  those  bonds.  Then  we  had  put  into  this  outside  property, 
the  Richardson  property,  the  Piper  property,  and  the  French  wharf,  $250,- 
000.  Then  we  had  put  over  on  the  Hudson  River  a certain  amount  of  money 
in  order  to  secure  those  terminal  grounds.  Then,  the  road  requiring  this 
money,  I supposed  there  were  certain  large  powers  under  that  mortgage,  by 
which  the  trustees  could  advance  the  interests  of  that  road  by  putting  out 
securities.  That  was  the  view  I took  of  the  mortgage.  I looked  it  over,  and 
that  was  the  view  I took  of  it. 

Q.  Didn’t  you  understand  that  the  trustees  were  bound  to  retain  an 
amount  of  the  Berdell  bonds  which  sliould  be  equivalent  to  the  number  of 
bonds  out  under  the  mortgage  of  the  Providence,  Hartford  and  Fishkill  road  ? 

A.  Well,  I didn’t  know  how  fiir  that  would  be  binding  upon  this  cqmpany, 
because  the  Providence,  Hartford  and  Fishkill  road  had  in>  no  sense  ever 
accepted  any  part  of  this  Act. 

Q.  Didn’t  you  understand  yourself  that  you  were  bound  by  the  terms  of 
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this  mortgage  to  retain  an  amount  of  the  Berdell  bonds  equal  to  the  amount 
of  Providence,  Hartford  and  Fishkill  bonds  that  were  out  ? 

A.  By  the  terms  of  the  mortgage,  as  they  read  there,  I thought  we  might 
be. 

Q.  Didn’t  you  know  that  it  was  always  understood  by  the  governor  and 
council  that  you  should  retain  such  an  amount  as  that  ? 

A.  I think  they  so  understood  it. 

Q.  Didn’t  you  consider  that  you  were  bound  by  the  terms  of  this  mortgage 
to  retain  also  an  amount  of  the  Berdell  bonds  that  should  be  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  other  bonds  that  were  secured  by  the  mortgages  upon  any  part 
of  your  line  which  had  not  been  taken  up,  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  ? 

A.  How  far  that  may  be,  I don’t  remember.  I only  know  that  the  bonds 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  by  the  consent  of  the  corporation,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  up  all  those  underlying  liens.  I supposed  that  the  corpo- 
ration, as  a consenting  party,  might  have  something  to  say  about  it.  Whether 
it  did  or  not,  I don't  know. 

Q.  Don’t  you  know  that  in  the  clpherings  which  you  made  in  estimating 
your  ability  to  complete  the  road,  it  was  always  reckoned  by  the  governor 
and  by  the  commissioners,  that  you  should  set  apart  enough  of  those  Berdell 
bonds  to  be  equal  in  amount  to  the  bonds  of  the  Providence,  Hartford  and 
Fishkill  road,  and  the  other  outstanding  bonds  on  the  line  of  the  road  ? 

A.  I so  understood  it. 

Q.  To  the  amount  of  $2,700,000  ? 

A.  About  $2,400,000.  It  might  have  been  at  that  time  $2,700,000.  Some 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  come  in  since. 

Q.  You  assented  to  that  view  of  the  matter  at  the  time  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  I considered  the  question  at  all ; probably  I did  ; I 
didn’t  dissent  from  it. 

Q.  Didn’t  you,  in  a communication  to  the  governor,  where  he  put  it  to  you 
directly,  assent  to  it  ? 

A.  I don’t  remember;  very  likely  it  is  so. 

Q Now,  can  you  give  any  other  reason  than  you  have  given,  if  you  did 
understand  at  that  time  that  you  were  to  retain  those  Berdell  bonds  in  your 
possession,  and  agreed  so  to  do,  why  you  put  them  out  ? 

A.  Well,  the  condition  of  the  company  is  the  only  reason. 

Q.  The  condition  of  the  company  in  what  respect  ? 

A.  Financially,  during  this  fall. 

Q.  It  was  necessary  to  raise  money  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  at  the  time  you  were  putting  them  out,  that  it  was  a 
violation  of  the  requirement  of  the  Berdell  mortgage  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  I considered  that  point  at  all.  I only  know  that 
we  supposed  we  had  money  enough  to  get  those  bonds  back. 

Q.  Didn’t  you  consider  that  you  were  bound,  both  by  the  terms  of  the 
Berdell  mortgage  and  by  your  agreement  with  the  governor  and  council,  to 
keep  these  bonds  intact  ? 

A.  I should  say  that  was  the  original  understanding  with  Governor  Bui- 
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lock  and  the  council ; but  there  was  a subsequent  alteration  which  changed 
the  manner  of  putting  out  the  bonds  of  the  State — that  is,  gave  us  more 
bonds. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  that  the  legislation  of  1869  relieved  you  from  the 
duty  of  holding  on  to  the  Berdell  bonds  ? 

A.  I can’t  say  I did. 

Q.  Didn’t  you  understand  at  the  time  when  you  let  those  bonds  go,  that 
it  was  really  in  violation  of  your  understanding  with  the  governor  and 
council  ? 

A.  I don’t  think  I thought  of  it.  I think  that  the  only  point  that  was  in 
my  mind  was  in  regard  to  the  right  under  the  Berdell  mortgage  to  put  those 
bonds  out,  and  how  far,  being  put  into  the  property,  it  interfered  with  the 
rights  of  the  bondholders. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  legal  advice  as  to  your  right  to  put  out  those  bonds  ? 
A.  I think  I did. 

Q.  Of  whom  ? 

A.  Of  Mr.  Graves. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  it  ? 

A.  Mr.  Graves  told  us  that  he  thought  we  had  no  right  to  put  out  the 
bonds ; if  we  did,  we  made  ourselves  personally  liable  for  them. 

Q.  As  trustees  ? 

A.  As  trustees. 

Q.  Did  he  advise  you  not  to  do  it  ? 

A.  I can’t  say  that  he  advised  us  not  to  do  it.  He  might  have  said  that 
was  the  risk  we  took. 

Q.  To  whom  did  he  tell  that  ? 

.4.  I think  he  told  the  trustees;  all  three.  I don’t  know  whether  Mr. 
Healey  was  present  or  not;  I can’t  say.  I think  Mr.  Farwell  and  I were 
present  when  that  thing  was  spoken  of. 

Q.  And  notwithstanding  he  advised  you  that  you  had  no  right  to  put  them 
out,  you  decided  to  do  it  ? 

A.  We  did.  We  supposed  we  could  put  them  back  again. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  How  did  you  put  them  out  ? 

A.  That  I can’t  tell  you  about.  I don’t  know  how  they  went  out.  I can 
only  say,  I signed  the  bonds  as  president  of  the  road,  and  those  bonds  were 
all  placed  in  the  treasury. 

Q.  You  say  you  expected  to  take  them  back  again.  Did  you  put  them 
out  as  collateral  to  secure  a loan,  or  did  you  sell  them  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  in  what  form  they  went  out.  Whether  they  went  out  as 
collateral,  or  went  out  as  payments,  I have  no  means  of  knowing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  What  means  existed  of  getting  them  back  at  that 
time  ? 

A.  During  the  whole  of  the  early  part  of  the  autumn,  we  had,  as  we  sup- 
posed, $600,000  in  the  hands  of  the  Barings,  which  as  gold  was  then,— along 
before  the  panic,  30,  35  or  40 — gave  us  about  $640,000  in  cash' there.  Since 
then,  the  change  in  the  market,  and  the  fall  in  the  price  of  our  securities, 
have  deprived  us  of  that.  Then  we  supposed  we  should  be  able  to  realize  from 
our  stock. 
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Q.  Did  you  ilot  appreciate  last  fall,  that  the  money  you  expected  to  get 
from  the  Barings,  and  the  money  you  expected  to  realize  from  your  stock, 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  carry  you  through  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I supposed  it  would. 

Q.  Didn’t  you  expect  it  would  all  be  required  to  carry  you  through  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; because  I saw  that  the  work  began  to  appear  much  larger 
than  I expected  it  would. 

Q.  How  did  you  expect  to  get  back  those  Berdell  bonds,  if  that  money 
would  all  be  required  to  finish  your  road  ? 

A,  I understand  you  ; I didn’t  think  so.  I supposed  that  what  stock  we 
had  and  the  loan  that  we  were  to  have  from" the  State  to  finish  this  road, 
would  secure  us  in  all  that  matter. 

Q.  You  thought  that  although  you  put  out  the  bonds  in  violation  of  your 
duty,  you  would  be  able  to  get  them  back  again  with  the  property  of  the  com- 
pany, and  still  have  enough  to  finish  the  road  ? 

A.  I thought  so  at  that  time. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  that  ? 

A.  That  was  along,  I should  think,  in  August. 

Q.  Did  you  let  them  go  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  the  last  of  the  Berdell  bonds  issued  ? 

A.  The  directors  voted  to  put  out  the  last  of  them  on  the  9th  of 
December. 

Q.  How  many  had  you  on  hand  then  ? 

A.  I can’t  tell  you  how  many.  I think  by  the  vote  of  the  board,  we  had 
700  or  800. 

Q.  That  would  be  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  after  you  had  filed  your  application  for  further  State  aid  ? 

A.  I don’t  remember  when  that  was  filed. 

Q.  It  was  thirty  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  legislature. 

A.  Then  it  must  have  been. 

Q.  At  that  time,  when  you  let  the  last  of  the  Berdell  bonds  go  out,  you 
must  have  appreciated  that  you  had  not  enough  funds  to  go  through  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  ; they  may  not  have  been  pledged  at  that  time.  I don’t 
know  how  they  stood  in  the  hands  of  the  company. 

Q.  That  was  the  time  you  voted  to  put  out  the  last  you  had  ? 

A.  Exactly  ; but  I didn’t  know  in  what  shape  they  stood.  That  was  the 
vote  of  the  company. 

Q.  I ask  you  when  it  was  that  you  let  the  last  of  the  Berdell  bonds  go  ? 

A.  I say  by  a vote  of  the  board  of  directors  on  the  9th  of  December,  we 
let  ^700,000  in  bonds  go  out.  They  were  not  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  at 
all. 

Q.  You  acted  in  the  double  capacity  of  chairman  of  the  trustees,  and 
president  of  the  board  of  directors  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  as  there  was  any  double  capacity. 

Q.  I mean,  you  acted  in  both  capacities  ? 

A.  I did  not,  at  that  time,  because  I supposed  the  bonds  were  out. 
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Q.  When  was  the  last  time  the  trustees  delivered  any  of  the  bonds  to  the 
company  ? 

A.  That  I can’t  tell. 

Q.  As  near  as  you  recollect^? 

A.  I think  those  bonds  were  delivered  to  the  company,  most  of  them,  I 
should  say,  about  August ; shortly  after  the  appointment  of  the  trustees. 

Q.  The  last  of  them  ? 

Ai  Yes,  sir.  All,  I think,  were  delivered  to  the  company  about  that  time* 

Q.  Did  you  agree  with  the  commissioners  that  you  would  put  up  four  mil- 
lions of  the  Berdell  bonds  with  the  State  treasurer  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I never  agreed  to  that.  I saw  the  statement  made  by  Gov- 
ernor Washburn. 

Q.  That  is  a mistake  on  his  part  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; that  was  a mistake  on  his  part.  Perhaps  with  one  exception  ; 
that  I told  him  I had  no  objection  to  its  being  done. 

Q.  Did  the  board  of  directors  agree  to  put  them  up  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ; it  was  never  brought  before  the  board  at  all,  according  to  my 
best  recollection. 

Q.  I see  in  the  first  report  of  the  commissioners,  on  page  18  of  these  State 
papers,  that  they  say,  “ The  company  propose  to  deposit  with  the  Common- 
wealth at  once  the  full  amount  in  the  Berdell  mortgage  bonds  of  four  millions, 
to  which  the  State  by  the  Act  would  be  ultimately  entitled  upon  loaning  its 
scrip  to  the  contemplated  amount  of  three  millions.” 

A.  I don’t  think  the  company  ever  proposed  it  at  all. 

Q.  You  think  the  commissioners  were  mistaken  about  that  V 

A . I don’t  know  whether  they  were  mistaken  about  that  or  not.  But  I 
have  no  recollection  about  the  company’s  proposing  it,  if  they  mean  the  com- 
pany. It  was  never  brought  before  the  board.  The  subject  was  never  up  for 
consideration  at  all,  according  to  my  best  reeollection. 

Q.  Who  were  the  persons  who  agreed  to  that  ? 

A.  That  I don’t  know. 

Q.  Who  besides  yourself? 

A.  I don’t  know.  I see  it  stated  that  Mr.  Farwell  made  some  suggestion 
of  that  sort ; I never  so  understood  it. 

Q They  say  Mr.  Eldridge  did  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ; I know  they  do. 

Q.  You  don’t  admit  that  you  ever  agreed  to  do  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ; I don’t  think  I ever  agreed  to  do  it.  I admit  that  I was  will- 
ing to  have  them  put  up,  but  I never  made  any  agreement,  according  to  my 
best  recollection. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  company  ? 

A . I don’t  know. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know  ? 

A No,  sir  ; so  far  as  I know,  there  was  no  party  who  ever  had  any  con- 
ference with  them  upon  the  subject.  I don’t  know  of  any  one. 

Q.  You  must,  of  course,  have  read  this  first  report  of  the  commissioners 
when  it  came  out  with  great  interest  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  I did. 
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Q.  The  report  which  they  made  in  July,  1868  ? 

A.  I was  not  here  very  much  of  the  time  then  ; I was  absent  most  of  the 
time.  I don’t  know  with  how  much  interest  I read  it. 

Q.  When  the  commissioners  made  their  first  report,  in  July,  1868,  recom- 
mending the  governor  and  council  to  grant  the  first  instalment  of  State  loan, 
do  you  mean  to  say  you  didn’t  read  it  ? 

A.  I don’t  mean  to  say  any  such  thing. 

Q.  You  did  read  it  ? 

A.  I presume  I did  read  it. 

Q.  You  did  read  it  ? 

A.  I don’t  knoAv  ; I presume  I read  it.  Asking  the  question  as  you  do,  I 
don’t  know  whether  I read  it  or  not. 

Q.  You  don’t  know  whether  you  read  the  first  report  of  the  commissioners 
recommending  the  governor  and  council  to  grant  the  first  instalment  of  State 
aid  ? 

A.  I don’t  remember  whether  I read  it  at  that  time  ; I have  read  it  several 
times  since.  I saw  that  statement ; I don’t  deny  that  statement.  I admit  we 
had  a conversation.  My  impression  is  it  was  with  Governor  Washburn,  and 
I think  it  was  down  in  the  State  treasurer’s  office  ; I am  not  quite  sure  where 
that  matter  was  brought  up  ; and  I agreed  that  I was  perfectly  willing  and 
satisfied  to  have  it  done. 

Q.  Didn’t  you  consider  that  your  company  had  agreed  to  do  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  and  the  reason  I didn’t  so  consider  was  because  there  was 
nothing  in  the  Act ; I thought  it  was  outside  of  the  Act.  I remember  that 
very  well.  I thought  it  was  outside  the  Act,  requiring  us  to  put  up  those 
bonds. 

Q.  When  the  commissioners  stated,  in  their  first  report,  that  you  had  pro- 
posed to  deposit  those  bonds  with  the  Commonwealth,  did  you  take  any  pains 
to  disclaim  that  ? 

A.  • No,  sir  ; I don’t  think  I did. 

Q.  Did  you  assent  to  that  statement  ? 

A.  I think  I never  did.  I never  denied  or  admitted  either,  according  to 
my  best  recollection. 

Q.  Did  you  expect  at  that  time  to  put  up  those  bonds  with  the  treasurer  ? 

A.  I can’t  say  whether  I did  or  not.  My  own  impression  is  that  I did, 
but  I can’t  say. 

Q.  Why  didn’t  you  do  it  ? 

A.  That  I can’t  tell  you.  We  didn’t  put  them  up;  I think  it  would  have 
been  better  if  we  had  put  them  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mokton.)  Whether  there  have  been  any  issues  of  any 
bonds  beyond  the  amount  authorized  by  law  ? 

A.  No,  sir ; not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Wouldn’t  you  have  known  it  if  there  had  been  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  there  have  never  been  any  bonds  issued  beyond  the  twenty 
millions,  to  my  knowledge.  I never  signed  any  number  higher  than  twenty 
thousand.  Only  twenty  thousand  were  printed,  and  they  were  printed  by 
the  American  Bank  Note  Company,  the  leading  company,  which  is  employed 
by  all  the  best  institutions  of  the  country, — that  is,  banking  institutions,  &c. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  After  the  resignation  of  those  original  trustees,  or 
any  part  of  them,  was  there,  at  any  time,  any  endeavor  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  you  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  trustees  ? 

A . I don’t  know  that  there  was. 

Q.  Or  that  either  of  those  other  gentlemen  had  been  appointed  ? "Was 
there  any  endeavor  to  conceal  their  appointment  as  trustees  ? » 

A.  No,  sir  ; not  on  my  part. 

Q.  Did  you  conceal  your  appointment  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I was  appointed  In  1867,  a long  time  before  that. 

Q.  Was  that  a public  fact  ? 

A.  I presume  it  was. 

Q.  Was  it  generally  known  that  you  had  been  appointed  ? 

A.  I presume  so ; I have  never  concealed  it  from  anybody.  I have  no  re- 
collection of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  that  any  of  the  directors  of  your  company  tried  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  new  trustees  had  been  appointed  ? 

A,  I never  heard  of  It. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  read  Mr.  Washburn’s  statement  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ; I have  never  read  it. 

Q.  I find  here,  at  the  bottom  of  page  41,  and  the  top  of  page  42,  that  Mr. 
Washburn,  in  his  statement  to  the  governor  and  council,  which  Is  signed  by 
the  other  commissioners,  and  is  printed  in  this  document  of  this  year,  states 
that,  “ On  the  19th  of  April,  a letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Gregory,  another 
of  them,  making  these  inquiries,”  (that  is  to  say.  In  relation  to  the  bonds 
that  had  been  issued.)  “ On  the  21st,  he  replied,  saying  that  he  and  Mr. 
Davis  had  resigned  the  trust  last  winter,  and  referring  the  commissioners  to 
their  successors.  The  commissioners  were  already  aware  that  Mr.  Berdell 
had  resigned  and  the  commissioners  then  inquired  of  the  directors  who  the 
successors  in  said  trust  were,  and  were  told  that  none  had  been  appointed.  ” 

A.  I never  heard  of  that  before. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  of  the  appointment 
of  any  successors  to  those  trustees  ? 

A.  I don’t  remember  of  any. 

Q.  Did  the  commissioners  know  of  your  appointment  as  trustee  ? 

A.  I presume  they  did  ; I don’t  remember  having  any  conversation  with 
them  about  it. 

Q.  Don’t  you  know  that  the  commissioners  were  not  aware  of  your  appoint- 
ment as  one  of  the  trustees  ? 

A.  I can’t  say  that  I do,  from  recollection. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  them  that  you  were  appointed  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  I did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  anybody  else  told  them  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  of  ever  mentioning  the  subject  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  their  making  any  Inquiries  in  regard  to  tlie  appoint 
ment  of  trustees  ? 

A.  I think  I did.  I don’t  remember.  I think  I may  have  known  that 
fact ; and  I don’t  know  but  that  was  the  fact,  when  they  Inquired  of  Mr. 
Gregory. 
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Q.  There  was  no  concealment  of  your  appointment,  by  you,  from  any- 
body ? 

A.  I don’t  remember  anything  of  the  kind  ; I don’t  know  why  I should 
conceal  it. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  talk  with  the  commissioners  on  the  subject  ? 

A.  I don’t  now.  They  don’t  say  they  inquired  of  me. 

Q.  No,  sir ; they  don’t  say  they  inquired  of  you,  they  say  of  the  directors. 

Mr.  Graves.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Eldridge  was  put  on  the  Suffolk 
records  immediately  on  his  appointment  in  New  York.  I had  it  put  in  the 
proper  place  to  put  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  I want  to  know  whether,  in  July,  1868,  you,  as  one 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Berdell  mortgage,  knew  what  had  become  of  the  bonds 
that  had  been  Issued  ? 

A.  Bonds  issued  to  the  company,  or  in  what  way  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  What  had  been  done  with  the  bonds  that  the  trustees  had  issued  to  the 
company  ? 

A.  I supposed  the  bonds  had  been  used,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  trus- 
tees, for  the  purposp  of  exchange,  and  for  the  taking  up  of  all  those  old 
bonds,  wherever  they  were,  the  different  classes — the  conversion  of  the  bonds. 

Q.  I see  a statement  that  was  sworn  to  by  Mr.  Barry,  July  30,  1868,  pre- 
sented by  the  company  to  the  governor  and  council,  showing  that  the  bonds 
which  had  then  been  exchanged  were  “ $5,963,000 ; sold  in  New  York, 
$5,000,000;  owned  by  the  corporation,  $9,037,000;  floating  debt,  July  20, 
1868,  $1,022,988.31  ; amount  of  notes  given  for  overdue  interest  on  exchange 
bonds,  and  due  September  1,  1872,  with  interest  after  January  1,  1870, 
$1,127,744.14.”  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether  that  was  a correct 
statement  at  that  time  ? 

A . No,  sir ; I never  examined  it.  I never  examined  the  books,  as  I said 
before,  until  the  experts  came  to  the  office. 

Q.  Had  any  bonds  been  disposed  of  at  that  time,  except  the  five  millions 
of  bonds  sold  in  New  York,  and  what  had  been  used  in  exchange  for  the 
other  bonds  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  whether  there  had  or  not ; there  might  have  been. 

Q.  Who  had.  the  disposal  of  the  bonds  after  they  were  delivered  by  the 
trustees  to  the  company  ? 

A,  I signed  the  bonds,  and  they  went  Into  the  treasury. 

Q.  Who  had  the  disposal  of  them  after  that  ? 

A.  I don’t  know,  except  the  officers  of  the  company. 

Q.  Would  you  know  if  the  bonds  were  disposed  of  after  that  ? 

A.  I might,  and  might  not.  I had  nothing  to  do  with  the  financial  de- 
partment of  the  road.  I was  away  much  of  the  time. 

9-  Was  the  custody  of  the  bonds  and  the  disposal  of  them  part  of  the 
financial  matters  which  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  ? 

A.  I suppose  so. 

Q.  You  made  that  transaction,  the  selling  of  the  bonds  in  New  York  ? 

A.  I was  there  at  the  time,  and  carried  through  the  negotiation. 

Q.  What  was  that  transaction  ? 

A . It  was  a long  one  ; I don’t  know  as  I can  tell  it. 
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Q.  As  to  the  disposal  of  the  bonds  ? 

A.  Well,  perhaps  I ought  to  make  some  qualification,  in  regard  to  this 
matter  of  the  five  million  bonds  sold  to  the  Erie  Railroad.  There  is  a very- 
important  suit  pending  in  New  York  at  the  present  time,  to  which  the  attor- 
ney-general  has  referred  during  the  examination,  in  which  I understand 
Commodore  Vanderbilt  takes  one  view,  and  the  Erie  Railroad  takes  another. 
Under  one  view,  I should  be  personally  liable,  if  it  is  possible  to  conceive 
such  a thing,  for  selling  fifteen  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  those  bonds  to 
Commodore  Vanderbilt ; therefore,  I don’t  want  to  admit  that.  I am  willing 
to  give  to  the  Committee  all  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  those  bonds, 
reserving,  of  course,  my  legal  rights. 

Q.  I wish  you  would  state  what  you  are  willing  to. 

A.  lam  willing  to  state  it  all,  qualifying  it  with  the  statement,  that  I do 
not  admit  that  I am  liable  to  anybody  for  the  bonds.  The  Boston,  Hartford 
and  Erie  R.  R.,  through  myself,  made  an  arrangement  first,  for  the  Erie 
Railroad  to  guarantee  four  millions  of  the  bonds  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie.  After  I took  the  presidency  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  which  was  in  October, 
1867,  the  bonds  were  guaranteed  by  the  Erie  company,  and  placed  in  the 
safe  of  the  Erie  Railroad.  We  undertook  to  sell  a portion  of  these  bonds.  We 
took  them  out  and  began  to  make  some  disposition  of  them ; but  there  was 
some  opposition  made  to  it  by  some  of  the  directors  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  and 
that  Act  was  suspended.  It  ran  along,  leaving  the  guaranteed  bonds  in  the 
hands  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  until  some  time  in  the  month  of  July,  1869,  — if 
you  will  excuse  me  from  giving  details  as  to  time,  I won’t  pretend  to  be  accu- 
rate about  time  — but  some  time  in  the  month  of  June  or  July,  I made  a 
proposition  to  the  Erie  Railroad  that  they  should  take  five  millions  of  the  bonds 
of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad,  and  give  the  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie  Railroad  four  millions  of  dollars.  That  arrangement  was  made  in  this 
way.  I must  go  back  now  to  the  1st  of  January,  1867.  The  first  loan  which 
the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  had  upon  the  Berdell  bonds  that  I now 
remember  was  a negotiation  between  myself  and  Mr.  Drew,  in  New  York,  in 
which  he  loaned  to  me  for  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad,  ^375,000 
or  ^400,000.  The  Erie  Railroad,  in  July,  agreed  to  give  us  so  much  money 
for  those  bonds,  — that  is,  four  million  dollars.  They  gave  us  two  million 
dollars,  and  Mr.  Farwell  came  to  New  York  (I  think  in  that  General  Whitney 
is  mistaken),  and  received  checks,  &c.  for  that  amount,  and  came  over  and 
signed  a portion  of  the  papers,  he  being  vice-president  of  this  road ; I was 
president  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  we  thought  that  was  the  best  way  to  do  it. 
He  came  over  and  took  that  amount  of  money,  and  then,  subsequently,  in 
about  ten  days  or  two  weeks  after  that,  I went  to  New  York,  perhaps  in 
August,  and  there  got  the  balance  of  the  purchase  money,  which  was  to  come 
to  us,  amounting  to  |1, 500, 000. 

Q.  How  much  did  Mr.  Farwell  bring  home? 

A.  Two  millions. 

Q.  And  you  got  the  balance  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I don’t  remember  the  amount,  less  discounts,  &c.  I got  the 
drafts,  &c. 

Q.  How  were  they  to  pay  the  four  millions  of  dollars  ? 
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A.  They  were  to  pay  the  four  millions  of  dollars  in  this  way  : Two  mill- 
ions in  cash;  $1,575,000  — if  that  is  the  amount,  I don’t  pretend  to  give  the 
exact  figures  — in  drafts;  and  those  drafts,  I think,  were  payable  in  monthly 
payments ; and  for  the  balance,  there  were  537  bonds  of  the  Boston,  Hartford 
and  Erie  Railroad,  which  formed  a part  of  the  sale  of  the  five  millions.  Those 
bonds,  as  I stated  to  the  Committee,  in  the  first  instance  here,  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  certain  parties  for  a loan  of  Erie  stock.  A certain  number  of  the 
bondholders  of  the  Buffalo  and  Bradford  road,  one  of  the  leased  roads  of  the 
Erie  Railroad,  held  a certain  amount  of  these  bonds.  They  agreed  to 
exchange  those  bonds,  or  convert  them,  as  they  had  a right  to,  into  Erie  stock. 
They  offered  to  lend  me  upon  them,  and  take  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie 
bonds  as  collateral,  guaranteed  by  the  Erie  Railroad.  I gave  them  the  bonds, 
and  they  gave  me  the  Erie  stock.  I became  responsible  personally,  by  my 
own  obligations,  of  which  I have  taken  up  all  but  one.  They  took  my  obli- 
gations, and  that  was  to  run  for  eighteen  months.  The  Erie  Railroad  was  to 
assume  these,  and  that  was  to  complete  the  sale  and  purchase  of  the  five  mil- 
lion bonds. 

Q.  I don’t  quite  understand  it.  You  were  to  have  four  million  dollars  for 
five  million  dollars  of  bonds  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  understanding. 

Q.  You  got  two  millions  that  Mr.  Farwell  brought  home  ; then  you  brought 
home  acceptances  which  I see  are  stated  here  in  one  place  at  $1,574,000  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I have  a list  of  them  now.  Soon  after  this  arrangement  had 
been  made,  I retired  from  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  in  conversation  with  Judge 
Bigelow  about  this  State  aid,  he  told  me  he  did  not  know  about  the  value  of  those 
drafts,  and  wanted  some  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  their  being  collected 
in  the  event  that  the  Erie  Railroad  should  not  be  able  to  respond,  or  would 
not  respond,  to  the  payment.  And  he  also  stated  to  me,  which  was  one  occa- 
sion of  this  loss  afterwards,  that  one  of  the  Erie  Railroad  directors,  Mr.  Lane, 
on  board  the  boat  between  Newport  and  New  York,  had  said  that  the  Erie 
Railroad  did  not  intend  to  pay  those  acceptances,  and  therefore  he  thought  it 
very  important  that  we  should  reduce  those  acceptances  to  cash  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Q.  There  was  two  millions  in  cash,  and  $1,574,000  worth  of  acceptances  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  makes  $3,574,000.  Now  there  is  $426,000  left  of  the  four  mil- 
lions ? In  what  form  did  you  get  that  ? 

A.  That  came  in  this  way,  $225,000  of  it.  I got  that  loan  in  January, 
1868,  the  first  of  the  winter 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  A loan  ? 

A.  Certainly ; it  was  a loan  to  the  Boston,  Hartford  & Erie  Railroad, 
through  me.  I gave  my  individual  paper  for  the  amount  of  the  537  bonds ; 
and  that  was  an  odd  number,  because  the  exchange  or  conversion  of  the 
Buffalo  and  Bradford  bonds  into  our  stock  brought  that  about.  I gave  my 
own  paper  for  them,  in  the  first  place.  We  had  not  sold  any  of  the  bonds  of 
our  railroad  at  that  time  ; we  hadn't  made  any  trade  at  that.  time.  I sent  back 
to  Mr.  Farwell,  for  the  of  the  use  road,  150,  or  whatever  the  amount  was. 
The  balance  was  used  by  myself,  and  you  will  find  $100,000  somewhere  in 
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the  accounts  which  I have  seen  among  the  papers  of  the  experts.  The  differ- 
ence between  .‘1100,000,  and  whatever  I had  in  my  hands,  was  in  iron  pur- 
chased from  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  paid  for  by  me,  sent  here,  and  put  down 
upon  the  double  track,  so  that  the  whole  amount  has  gone  into  the  road,  less 
discounts,  etc.  But  actually,  I supposed,  when  the  sale  was  made,  that  we 
were  going  to  get  four  millions  of  dollars,  less  the  discounts  on  those  drafts. 

Q.  Well,  you  got  two  millions  in  money,  and  $1,574,000  worth  of  drafts  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  I don’t  understand  how  you  got  the  balance. 

A.  The  other  was  in  this  way.  If  you  had  been  through  it  as  I have,  you 
would  understand  it ; that  is,  if  you  had  been  responsible  for  it.  I borrowed 
$375,000,  I will  say,  of  certain  parties,  who  held  certain  securities  in  New 
York.  That  is,  I borrowed  those  securities  ; 1 could  not  borrow  the  money  at 
that  time.  I borrowed  those  securities,  which  consisted  of  Erie  Railroad 
stock,  giving  my  own  obligation,  and  537  bonds,  if  that  was  the  amount,  to 
those  parties.  Those  parties  held  a large  amount  of  bonds, — John  Arnott  held 
350,  and  A.,  B.  & C.  held  certain  amounts.  From  that  amount,  we  realized 
the  balance,  less  discounts. 

Q.  When  the  Erie  road  took  the  five  millions  of  bonds,  did  they  agree  to 
pay  your  notes,  and  take  up  those  530  odd  bonds  ? 

A.  That  is  what  they  agreed  to  do,  but  which  they  didn’t  do.  That  paper 
is  left,  part  of  it,  on  me,  at  this  moment ; about  fifty  odd  thousand  dollars 
they  didn’t  take  up. 

Q.  Did  they  take  up  the  rest  of  it  ? 

A.  They  didn’t  take  it  up,  but  they  arranged  with  the  parties  to  surrender 
them  all  up  but  one,  I think,  $37,000,  and  they  took  the  bonds. 

Q.  That  was  part  of  the  five  millions  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; that  was  part  of  the  five  millions. 

Q.  In  that  way  you  got  four  millions  of  dollars  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  say,  “ less  the  discounts.”  What  discounts  were  made  ? 
What  shrinkage  was  there  on  the  four  millions  ? 

A.  I can’t  tell  you,  without  looking  at  the  report  of  the  experts,  because 
it  came  back  here,  and  the  negotiation  was  made  here. 

Q.  Did  you  give  them  a bonus  in  the  first  place  of  150  bonds  ? 

A.  I did,  afterwards.  After  Judge  Bigelow  communicated  to  me  the  fact, 
that  he  thought  the  drafts  would  not  be  paid,  and  that  one  of  the  directors  had 
told  him  so,  I made  an  adjustment  of  that  matter  by  giving  the  parties  there, 
whoever  they  were,  150  bonds,  and  $150,000  in  money. 

Q.  What  for  ? 

A.  Why,  to  discount  their  drafts. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  give  that  ? 

A.  It  was  paid  to  one  of  the  parties  connected  with  the  Erie  Railroad. 

Q.  You  gave  $300,000  to  them  for  paying  you  the  money  for  this  $1,574,- 
000  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Those  drafts  were  on  long  time  ; we  got  only  two  millions  in 
money,  the  balance  was  put  into  these  acceptances.  Then  we  wanted  to  get 
the  acceptances  discounted,  which  we  tried  to  do  in  New  York,  and  could  not 
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do.  But  finally  there  was  a proposition  which  came  through  certain  parties 
connected  with  the  Erie  Railroad,  on  which  this  money  was  paid,  and  we 
got  it. 

Q.  And  you  paid  ^150,000  ? 

A.  $150,000  in  bonds,  and  $150,000  in  money. 

Q.  In  order  to  realize  these  acceptances  for  $1,574,000  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; and  I always  thought  it  was  a good  trade,  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Q.  Now,  I find  another  item  entered  in  the  books,  $53,700,  as  discounts. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? 

A.  That  I don’t  know  anything  about. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  that  discount  in  addition  ? 

A.  Well,  I suppose  it  must  be  so,  if  that  is  on  the  books;  I don’t  remem- 
ber it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  I should  like  to  ask  you  one  question.  When 
you  issued  all  the  Berdell  bonds,  and  did  not  reserve  enough  to  balance  this 
$2,600,000,  was  it  stated  to  you  by  the  counsel  of  the  company,  or  by  any- 
body else,  that  in  not  making  that  reservation,  the  validity  of  the  Berdell 
mortgage  was  in  any  way  impaired  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ; I never  have  heard  it  was  by  that. 

Q.  What  was  the  exact  meaning  of  the  expression  made  to  you,  or 
the  advice  given  to  you,  by  the  counsel  of  the  company,  as  to  personal 
liability  ? 

A.  He  thought  perhaps  we  might  be  personally  liable.  But  the  amount 
that  was  talked  of  putting  out  at  that  time  was  only  $200,000.  Nothing  was 
said  about  putting  out  another  issue  of  these  bonds.  We  did  not  contemplate 
that  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  One  of  the  items  as  made  up  by  Mr.  Wilder  and 
Major  Porter,  is,  “ Discount  on  acceptances  of  Erie  Railroad,  $53,700  ” ? 

A.  I don’t  know  about  that. 

Q.  You  don’t  know  whether  that  was  deducted  from  this  $300,000  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  as  to  that. 

Q.  I find  an  item,  “ $10,000  paid  Jay  Gould  ; ” had  that  any  connection 
with  this  transaction  ? 

A.  I think  not. 

Q.  What  was  that  for  ? 

A.  That  was  for  services  in  regard  to  those  loans  by  the  road. 

Q.  What  loans  ? 

A.  I call  them  loans  ; purchase  and  sale. 

Q.  With  the  Erie  Railroad  Company  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ; the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie. 

Q.  The  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  Company’s  dealings  with  the 
Erie  Railroad  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  connection  with  this  sale  of  bonds  to  them  ? 

A.  In  reference  to  that,  and  in  relation  to  any  matters  that  should 
come  up.  I employed  him  after  I was  connected  with  the  Erie  Railroad,  to 
render  us  what  assistance  he  could. 
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Q.  Before  this  negotiation  was  made  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I think  a few  days  after  the  election.  The  sale  of  the  bonds 
was  not  contemplated  at  that  time. 

Q,  What  services  did  you  pay  him  for  ? 

ui.  I can’t  tell  you  what  it  was  for.  He  claimed  that  he  should  be  consid- 
ered in  the  interests  of  this  company,  and  render  us  service,  and  be  paid  for 
it,  and  I paid  him  $10,000,  and  have  his  voucher  for  it. 

Q.  When  was  that  arrangement  made  ? 

A.  I can’t  tell  you  at  what  time  the  payment  was  made ; about  the  time 
that  this  matter  was  concluded,  I think ; about  the  time  that  I left  the  Erie 
Railroad  ; I don’t  know  the  very  day  or  the  very  week. 

Q.  Was  he  an  officer  of  the  Erie  Railroad  at  that  time  ? 

A.  He  was  connected  with  thb  road,  but  the  arrangement  was  made  long 

7 0 O 

before  that. 

Q.  In  reference  to  what  was  he  to  aid  you,  so  that  he  was  to  get  $10,000 
for  it  ? 

A.  In  whatever  might  be  coming  up  that  was  necessary  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad. 

Q.  Whatever  might  be  coming  up  where  ? 

A.  In  the  Erie  Railroad. 

Q.  It  was  to  secure  his  services  in  any  negotiations  with  the  Erie  Railroad  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  and  whatever  else  might  come  up. 

Q.  What  did  you  have  in  mind  at  the  time  ? 

A.  I think  it  had  something  to  do  with  the  through  contract  of  the  two 
roads.  Whatever  was  done  there  had  to  be  paid  for. 

Q.  He  was  a director  in  the  Erie  Railroad  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  president  ? 

A.  I was. 

Q.  You  were  the  president,  and  he  was  one  of  the  directors  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  time  when  you  made  this  contract  to  pay  him  $10,000  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ; I don’t  think  I was  president  of  the  Erie  Railroad  when  that 
contract  was  made. 

Q.  Who  was  ? 

A.  I think  Mr.  Berdell  was.  My  impression  is  that  the  contract  was 
made  a few  days  before  the  election. 

Q.  To  render  services,  &c.,  for  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  road. 
What  did  he  ever  do  ? 

A.  I can’t  tell  you  what  he  did,  except  he  acted  for  the  Boston,  Hartford 
and  Erie  road  wherever  their  interests  were. 

Q.  That  was  before  you  were  president  of  the  Erie  Railroad  V 

A.  I think  it  was. 

Q.  Hid  he  aid  in  securing  your  election  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I had  the  arrangements  made  between  the  parties  how  the 
election  should  be  conducted  ? 

Q.  He  was  one  of  the  parties  in  favor  of  you  for  president  ? 

A.  He  was,  sir. 
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Q.  Had  he  had  this  money  at  that  time  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  agreed  to  pay  him  ten  thousand  dollars  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I had.  I had  agreed  to  pay  him,  I think,  a day  or  two  before  the 
election.  I can’t  fix  the  exact  date  of  that  agreement,  but  I think  it  was 
before  the  election.  I am  very  sure  it  was ; and  he  was  paid  about  the  time  I 
left  the  road.  The  voucher  shows ; it  is  there ; there  was  no  concealment 
about  it  at  all. 

Q.  Were  there  any  services  which  he  ever  rendered  to  your  road,  that 
you  can  mention,  for  which  that  was  the  compensation  ? 

A.  Well,  1 think  that  for  all  the  services  that  he  rendered  to  the  Boston, 

Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  while  there,  advising,  counselling,  &c.,  he  was 

entitled  to  some  consideration. 

Q.  Was  it  the  understanding,  when  you  made  that  bargain,  that  he  should 
aid  in  your  election  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  understood  that  he  was  in  favor  of  your  election  as  president  at 
that  time  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  as  that  matter  had  been  settled  at  that  time. 

Q.  It  was  within  a day  or  two  of  the  election  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  The  election  was  Monday  or  Tuesday,  and  I think  it  was 

finally  settled  either  on  Monday  or  Tuesday. 

Q.  Was  that  contract  in  writing  for  you  to  give  him  |10,000  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  a verbal  contract  ? 

A.  That  was  all.  The  understanding  was,  that  he  was  to  have  ^10,000 
for  the  year,  and  was  to  render  such  services  as  we  wanted. 

Q.  I see  an  item  here,  “ Erie  Railroad,  legal  expenses  for  making  con- 
tracts, ^55,472.17.”  What  was  that  ? 

A,  That  refers  to  persons  who  were  connected  with  helping  carrying  the 
election,  and  for  securing  the  proxies,  &c. 

Q.  Who  had  that  ? 

A.  Different  parties.  Mr.  Lane  had  a portion,  and  the  parties  who  fur- 
nished the  proxies  were  paid. 

Q.  That  ^55,472  of  the  money  of  the  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  was 
paid  for  carrying  the  election  of  the  Erie  Railroad  at  the  time  when  you  were 
elected  president? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  it  says,  “ expenses  for  making  contracts,”  what  does  that  mean  ? 

A.  There  was  a contract.  I don’t  know  how  that  was.  I saw  these  ex- 
perts had  put  that  down  ; I don’t  know  what  that  refers  to,  unless  it  refers  to 
the  other  contract  which  was  made  and  carried  through  shortly  after  the  elec- 
tion. 

Q.  I see  it  is  very  specific — “ 155,472.17.” 

A.  Exa  ctly.  That  is  just  the  amount  which  was  paid. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  who  else  had  any  of  the  money  ? 

A.  I can’t  tell  you  who  had  the  money,  unless  it  was  paid  to  the  different 
parties  for  proxies,  &c. 
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Q.  Were  proxies  bought  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  ’ . 

Q.  To  a large  extent  ? 

A.  Quite  large. 

Q.  By  whose  direction  ? 

A.  Mine  ; and  under  an  arrangement  with  the  finance  committee  of  the 
Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad. 

Q.  Then  there  is  an  item  of  |55,382  paid  to  Mr.  F.  A.  Lane  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that? 

A.  The  first  arrangement  with  Mr.  Lane  was  made  in  the  spring  of  1867, 
by  which  we  agreed,  if  we  could  secure  a certain  arrangement  with  parties 
who  had  contracts  with  the  Erie  Railroad,  of  which  he  was  one,  and  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph another  party,  we  would  pay  him  so  much  money.  The  arrangement 
was  to  pay  him  fifty  bonds  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad,  which 
were  then  selling  at  about  ^40,  and  I secured  him  as  attorney,  and  paid  him 
the  balance  for  his  services  for  the  year. 

Q.  I see  it  states  that  amount,  “for  contract  with  the  Erie  Railroad  Com- 
pany.” 

A.  I say  he  acted  upon  the  contract,  advised  upon  the  contract,  between 
the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  and  the  Erie  Railroad. 

Q.  Was  he  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Erie  Railroad  ? 

A.  He  was  one  of  the  directors  at  that  time. 

Q.  How  was  that  precise  sum,  “ $54,382.81,”  got  at? 

A.  Got  at  by  drafts  that  were  paid  Mr.  Lane. 

Q.  When  was  that  bargain  made  ? 

A.  In  1867.  In  the  spring  of  1867,  there  were  fifty  bonds  agreed  upon, 
and  then,  in  the  fall  of  1867,  there  was  an  agreement  to  pay  him  a certain 
amount  for  salary,  &c.,  and  the  Erie  Railroad  Company  was  not  willing  that 
those  bonds  should  be  put  upon  the  market,  and  the  whole  thing  was  com- 
puted, he  drew  his  drafts,  and  the  whole  thing  was  settled. 

Q.  I see  that  Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Davis  got  $60,000  ; what  was  that  for  ? 

A.  That  was  in  the  same  manner.  He  got  it  at  the  same  time  with  Mr.  Lane. 

Q.  What  service  was  he  to  render  ? 

A.  He  was  to  draw  the  contracts,  and  to  aid  us  in  carrying  them  through  ; 
and  in  getting  rid  of  certain  contracts  which  had  been  made  with  the  Wilkes- 
barre  Coal  and  Railroad  Company,  which  he  and  Mr.  Lane  succeeded  in  doing. 

Q.  Was  it  before  the  election  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes,  sir  ; months  before  that.  It  had  no  relation  to  the  election  at 
all.  It  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  Erie  Railroad  election. 

Q.  In  carrying  that  election,  and  in  getting  the  contracts  fixed  with  the 
Erie  Railroad,  there  was  $60,000  paid  to  Mr.  Davis  ? 

A.  I was  going  to  remark  with  regard  to  Mr.  Davis,  that  he  was  paid  fifty 
bonds  for  services,  and  then  the  balance  which  was  paid  him,  was  paid  for 
services  while  he  was  trustee.  As  acting  trustee  of  the  road,  we  paid  him 
so  much. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  Trustee  of  what  ? 

A.  Trustee  under  the  Berdell  mortgage. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  How  much  was  appropriated  for  his  services  as 
trustee  ; do  you  remember  ? 

. I think  the  difference  between  the  fifty  bonds  and  the  whole  amount. 

Q.  Then,  for  the  various  services  connected  with  the  Erie  Railroad,  there 
was  this  amount  paid  to  Mr.  Davis ; $54,000  paid  Mr.  Lane  ; $55,000  paid  to 
Mr.  Lane  and  others  for  the  election;  $10,000  paid  Jay  Gould;  and  then, 
when  you  realized  on  the  acceptances,  there  was  a loss  of  $150,000  in  bonds, 
and  $150,000  in  money,  that  you  remember,  and  then  there  was  $53,700  dis- 
count from  the  acceptances,  that  you  don’t  remember  about  ? 

A.  I don’t  remember  about  it,  and  I had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  But  being  on  your  cash  book,  you  think  it  must  have  been  paid  ? 

A,  I have  no  knowledge  about  that  at  all. 

Q I will  ask  you  whether  it  was  any  part  of  the  understanding,  at  the 
time  you  got  this  transaction  closed  with  the  Erie  Railroad,  that  the  route  of 
the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  should  go  by  the  way  of  Brewsters  ? 

A.  I can’t  say  that  it  was. 

Q.  Had  the  directors  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  or  any  member  of  them,  any 
private  interest  to  have  it  go  that  way  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  The  only  party  that  I talked  with  particularly  about  that 
line  was  Commodore  Vanderbilt. 

Q.  Had  he  any  interest  V 

A.  He  had.  He  thought  it  would  be  a very  good  thing  for  his  road, 
making  a connection  with  the  Harlem  Road  from  New  York. 

Q.  Did  he  insist  upon  having  it  go  that  way  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  he  didn’t  insist  upon  it. 

Q.  Did’ Mr.  Drew  have  any  interest  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  have  any  interest  at  Brewsters  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  not  at  that  time.  I think  now,  since  the  road  has  been 
located  there,  his*son-in-law,  Mr,  Kelley,  has  bought  some  property  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  What  was  to  be  the  advantage  to  the  Boston, 
Hartford  and  Erie  of  your  being  elected  president  of  the  Erie  road  ? 

A.  I had  spent  most  of  the  time,  from  the  winter  of  1867,  in  trying  to 
negotiate  with  the  Erie  Railroad  upon  these  contracts,  which  of  course  you 
know  nothing  about ; they  are  running  contracts.  If  you  would  like  to  see 
them,  and  understand  the  value  of  them,  1 should  be  happy  to  explain  them. 
I say,  from  early  in  the  winter  of  1867,  down  to  July  or  August,  I think,  I 
had  been  trying  to  carry  through  the  Erie  board  a certain  arrangement 
which  they  had  promised  me  should  be  made.  Failing  to  do  that,  in  the 
month  of  September,  1 came  to  the  conclusion  to  go  to  work  and  see  if  we 
could  not  carry  the  contracts  ourselves.  That  was  the  view  which  I took  of  it 
in  going  into  the  Erie  Railroad.  That  effort  was  seconded  by  our  board,  and 
upon  the  Erie  election,  we  put  in  people  who  were  interested  in  the  Boston, 
Hartford  and  Erie ; such  persons  as  Mr.  Farwell,  Mr.  Jordan,  General  Whit- 
ney, and  some  other  Boston  gentlemen. 

Mr  Allen.  And  yourself. 

Mr.  Eldridge.  And  myself. 

f Adjourned  to  Tuesday,  March  22,  at  10  o’clock.] 
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Tuesday,  March  22,  1870. 

Testimony  of  John  S.  Eldridge— ConimwecZ. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Have  you  ascertained  when  it  was  that  the  new 
appointments  of  trustees  were  made,  of  your  associates,  Mr.  Healey  and 
Mr.  Farwell  ? 

A.  I have  not.  I have  not  seen  Mr.  Kimball  since. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  now,  or  have  you  ascertained  anything  more  defi- 
nitely about  the  times  of  the  issue  of  the  Berdell  bonds  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I have  not.  I have  not  been  at  the  office  at  all. 

Q.  Who  is  the  man  who  can  tell  particularly  in  regard  to  the  times  when 
the  Berdell  bonds  were  issued  ? 

A.  I don’t  know,  unless  it  is  the  treasurer  or  the  assistant  treasurer. 

Q.  That  is  what  I want  to  know,  which  officer  of  your  company  would 
know  minutely  and  exactly  about  it  ? 

A.  I should  think  the  assistant  treasurer  might,  Mr.  Barry.  I think  so ; 
I don’t  know. 

Q.  Would  he  know  better  than  the  treasurer? 

A.  I can’t  tell  you.  I don’t  know.  I had  nothing  to  do  with  it  except  to 
sign  the  bonds,  and  pass  them  over  to  one  or  the  other,  Mr.  Hall  or  Mr. 
Barry. 

Q.  The  last  time  you  signed  any  bonds  was  in  August  ? 

A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  time  you  signed  any  bonds  as  trustees? 

A.  I think  it  must  have  been  as  late  as I have  no  means  of  deter- 

mining the  time.  I have  no  data  in  my  own  mind  by  which  I could  fix  the 
time.  I should  think  it  must  have  been  as  late  as  last  October.  I can’t  give 
any  positive  answer. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  sign  the  last  time  you  signed  any  ? 

A.  I think  100  or  150. 

Q.  How  lately  before  that  had  you  signed  any  ? 

A.  Well,  I had  signed  bonds-  after  the  appointment  of  the  trustees  in 
August ; I had  signed  bonds  several  times. 

Q.  You  think  that  your  associate  trustees  were  appointed  in  August? 

A.  My  impression  is  it  was  about  the  sixth  of  August. 

q.  August,  1869  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  impression  in  regard  to  it;  I can’t  state  exactly. 

q.  Were  those  appointments  ever  put  on  record? 

A.  I think  not.  I passed  them  over  to  Mr.  Kimball  after  his  appoint- 
ment. Whether  he  has  had  them  registered  or  not  I don’t  know.  ‘ 

q.  I am  asking  you  about  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Healey  and  Mr. 
Farwell. 

A,  Yes,  sir,  I understand  you.  T don't  know  whether  the  registration 
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has  taken  place  or  not.  I think  it  had  never  been  registered  down  to  the 
time  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Kimball. 

Q.  What  Mr.  Kimball? 

A.  One  of  the  new  trustees, — Mr.  Moses  Kimball,  and  Mr.  Talbot.  I 
appointed  those  two  gentlemen  upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Farwell  and 
Mr.  Healey. 

Q.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  we  can  find  out  exactly  when  those  two 
trustees  were  appointed? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  How  ? 

A.  By  the  mortgage.  Their  appointment  is  on  the  mortgage  deed. 

Q.  Last  evening,  at  the  adjournment,  I was  asking  you  with  reference 
to  the  reason  for  the  location  of  your  road  between  Waterbury  and  Fish- 
kill,  by  the  way  of  Danbury  and  Brewsters.  Who  was  your  chief  engineer 
at  the  time  of  that  location? 

A.  I think  Colonel  Jarrett ; I am  not  sure. 

Q.  Who  was  your  chief  engineer  before  that  time  ? 

A.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Barnes  ran  several , new  lines  between  Waterbury 
and  the  river. 

Q.  Was  he  in  favor  of  the  route  which  was  finally  adopted? 

A.  I don’t  think  he  was. 

Q.  Why  not  ? 

A.  He  wanted  a more  northerly  line.  He  was  interested  in  the  Dutch- 
ess & Columbia,  and  he  tried  to  throw  us  up  on  a more  northerly  line,  so  as 
to  strike  the  Dutchess  & Columbia  at  a higher  point. 

Q.  How  high  ? 

A.  I don’t  remember  how  high,  but  considerably  higher,  I think,  than 
Hopewell. 

Q,  Did  you  understand  that  the  reason  why  he  favored  that  more  north- 
erly route  was  so  as  to  favor  the  Dutchess  & Columbia  road,  by  striking  it 
at  a higher  point  ? 

A.  That  was  one  reason,  I understood ; the  other  reason  was,  that  he 
thought  the  northern  line  was  a cheaper  line. 

Q.  How  much  cheaper? 

A.  1 don’t  remember  what  his  estimates  were,  on  the  northern  line 
or  the  intermediate  line.  There  were  three  lines,  I believe ; what  was 
called  the  Danbury  line,  the  intermediate  line,  and  what  is  now  the  present 
line  of  the  Connecticut  Western. 

Q.  Which  was  he  in  favor  of? 

A.  I think  he  was  in  favor  of  the  middle  line. 

Q.  By  the  way  of  Litchfield? 

A.  I think  it  was,  or  a place  called  Wolcottville,  I believe;  I have  not 
the  Connecticut  names  in  my  memory. 

Q.  The  road  would  strike  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia  at  a higher  point 
than  Hopewell  ? 

A.  I think  it  would. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  reason  for  his  preferring  that  route  than  you 
have  named? 

A.  Not  that  I remember.  I don’t  remember  the  paper  he  made  on  the 
subject,  if  he  made  one. 
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Q.  Was  his  resignation  in  consequence  of  the  line  he  recommended  not 
being  adopted? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  he  happen  to  cease  to  be  chief  engineer  of  the  road?  What 
was  the  reason  ? 

A.  I think  we  hadn’t  any  service  for  him  at  the  time  he  resigned.  I have 
forgotten. 

Q.  What  time  did  he  resign  ? 

A.  The  season  before.  I think  we  hadn’t  any  service  for  him  at  that 
time.  I don’t  know  any  other  reason. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  in  favor  of  adopting  the  route 
by  Danbury  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  insist  upon  that  as  a condition  of  giving  aid  to  the  Boston, 
Hartford  and  Erie  ? 

’A.  No,  sir.  That  was  considered  the  best  line  for  the  New  York  busi- 
ness. There  is  lying  in  between  Long  Island  Sound,  or  between  the  New 
Haven  line,  and  the  northerly  line,  or  the  middle  line,  a large  amount  of 
New  York  business,  and  in  order  to  secure  that,  we  thought  we  ought  to 
make  a pretty  good  line  from  Waterbury  to  Hartford,  and  a pretty  good 
line  to  New  York,  so  that  by  building  that  line  we  could  secure  that  busi- 
ness. I know  Comniodore  Vanderbilt  considers  the  location  of  this  road 
from  Danbury  to  Brewsters  as  a very  important  element  in  the  work  of  our 
road,  and  also  as  contributing  a very  large  business  to  the  Harlem  road. 

Q.  Do  you  mean,  in  securing  the  business  that  would  go  from  Danbury 
to  New  York  City  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  carry  that  business  round  by  your  road  and  the  Harlem? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  deemed  so  important  at  the  time  of  the  granting  of 
the  charter  to  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  that  a clause  was  put  into  the 
charter  providing  that  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  should  lease  the  Dan- 
bury and  Norwalk  road,  taking  that  northern  business  and  carrjdng  it  to 
New  York. 

Q.  What  is  the  business  of  Danbury? 

A.  It  is  a manufacturing  business. 

Q.  What  kind  of  manufacturing  business  ? 

A.  Hats,  I believe,  a large  part  of  it. 

Q.  Almost  exclusively,  is  it  not  ? 

A.  I think  there  is  some  brass  work  there.  There  is  very  heavy  brass 
work,  or  work  of  that  sort  done  at  Waterbury. 

Q.  Does  their  business  seek  New  York,  mostly? 

A,  I don’t  know  how  that  is.  I am  not  acquainted  with  the  local  busi- 
ness of  the  road. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  other  place  of  importance  on  the 
route  before  you  arrive  at  Brewsters  ? 

A.  I don’t  know.  The  impression  was,  I think,  that  the  line  was  well 
located.  We  consulted  Mr.  Appleton  upon  it,  and  he  considered  it  'the  best 
line,  I believe. 

Q.  There  was  a difference  among  the  engineers,  then,  as  to  that? 

A.  I don’t  think  there  was  any  difference  as  to  the  best  through  line  for 
the  West.  I should  not  say  there  was.  The  northerly  line  was  a cheaper 
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one,  but  it  was  one  which,  of  course,  lengthened  the  line  very  much.  There 
was  one  other  reason  why  we  thought  this  line  running  to  Brewsters  might 
be  a more  valuable  line  : The  distance  from  Schenectady  to  Boston  coming 
down  over  the  Athens  road  is  about  the  same  distance  as  coming  over 
the  Boston  and  Albany,  and  a new  road  has  been  spoken  of  by  the  Van- 
derbilt party,  to  come  over  and  make  a connection  on  the  river,  and  build 
over  to  Poughkeepsie,  (it  is  already  under  construction,  I understand,) 
which  would  give  a very  good  western  line  that  way,  striking  Schenectady, 
and  from  thence  over  the  New  York  Central  west.  It  makes  but  little  differ- 
ence, I believe,  from  that  point.  I don’t  know  of  any  motives  that  actuated 
any  officer  connected  with  the  road,  in  the  construction  of  the  road  from 
Waterbury  to  the  river,  other  than  to  get  the  best  line  for  a trunk  line,  and 
to  get  as  good  a connection  with  the  Erie  Railroad  and  the  southwest  lines 
as  they  could  by  the  way  of  Fishkill. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  present  indebtedness  of  the  Boston,  Hartford 
and  Erie  Railroad  Company  ? Are  you  acquainted  with  that ; or  the  indebt- 
edness for  the  past  eighteen  months  ? 

A.  No,  sir ; I can’t  say  that  I am,  except  so  far  as  this ; I have  a general 
idea  in  regard  to  it ; that  there  is  so  much  bonded  debt  and  so  much  floating 
debt.  I have  given  scarcely  any  attention  to  the  flnancial  part  of  the  work. 

"Q.  There  is  so  much  bonded  debt,  and  so  much  floating  debt  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  does  the  floating  debt  include  ? 

A.  The  floating  debt  includes  notes,  and  perhaps  some  land  damages , 
&c. ; all  the  debts  that  lie  outside  of  the  mortgage  debt. 

Q.  I saw  by  the  statement  that  was  rendered,  that  the  floating  debt  was 
seven  million  and  odd  hundred  thousand  dollars  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  on  the  30th  of  November;  and  then  I saw  by  the  statement 
of  Major  Porter,  that  there  had  been  an  increase  of  the  floating  debt  by 
settlements  made  since  November  30,  1869,  to  the  amount  of  $980,000? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  these  settlements  ? 

A.  I think  General  Whitney’s  claim  was  one ; Mr.  Thorndike’s  was 
another;  Mr.  Healey’s  was  another;  and  also  Mr.  Earwell’s. 

Q.  That  would  make  up  this  $980,000  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  how  that  is  ; I think  it  would,  nearly. 
q.  Would  it? 

A.  I think  it  would. 

q.  Why  were  not  those  included  in  the  floating  debt,  as  reckoned 
November  30 ; they  were  all  known  to  the  company,  were  they  not? 

A.  I don’t  think  they  were,  November  30.  The  accounts  were  rendered 
and  settlements  made  about  the  9th  of  December. 

q.  Wasn’t  it  known  that  there  were  large  claims  in  favor  of  those  dif- 
ferent persons  ? • 

A.  I had  heard  Mr.  Farwell  say  that  they  had  large  claims  against  the 
company. 

q.  Why  were  they  not  included  when  the  statement  was  rendered  in 
November? 

A.  Because  they  were  unsettled,  unliquidated.  We  hadn’t  settled  any 
claim  of  Mr.  Farwell  or  Mr.  Healey. 
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Q.  Why  hadn’t  they  been  settled  ? 

A.  I don’t  know,  unless  the  directors  had  not  agreed  upon  it. 

Q.  You  knew  the  debts  existed? 

A.  No,  sir;  I didn’t.  A portion  of  those  debts  was  created  about  that 
time,  or  shortly  before,  by  the  losses  upon  the  stock. 

Q.  Could  the  company  be  indebted  in  the  sum  of  a million  of  dollars 
without  your  knowing  it? 

A.  Well,  it  was. 

Q.  What  officers  were  there,  besides  yourself,  who  were  authorized  to 
incur  debts  for  which  the  company  would  be  responsible  ? 

A.  I suppose  the  treasurer,  perhaps,  might  be,  and  the  vice-president. 
There  was  a vote  upon  the  records,  I think,  giving  the  vice-president 
powers  similar  to  those  of  the  president.  That  vote  was  passed,  I think? 
about  the  time  of  my  absence  in  New  York. 

Q.  Was  there  any  limit  to  the  authority  of  those  gentlemen  to  render 
the  company  liable  for  debts  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  there  was. 

Q.  At  the  time  when  Major  Porter  and  Mr.  Wilder  made  their  investiga- 
tion, they  ascertained  that  the  floating  debt  had  been  increased  by  settle- 
ments since  November  30,  to  the  amount  of  about  one  million  dollars? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  there  been  settlements  made  since  they  made  their  examina- 
tion, which  increases  the  debt  still  more? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  there  have  been ; I don’t  know  of  any.  If  there 
have  been,  they  must  have  been  very  small. 

Q.  Are  there  still  unsettled  accounts  against  the  company  which  may 
increase  it? 

A.  I think  there  are  a few ; there  may  be  some  stock  held  by  parties 
who  have  not  settled;  that  is,  parties  who  are  carrying  this  stock  for  the 
company,  and  they  may  not  have  settled  the  difference  between  what  they 
sold  the  stock  for,  and  the  debt  which  they  hold  against  the  company.  I 
don’t  know  that  any  have  been  settled  since  then. 

Q.  May  there  not  be  quite  a variety  of  unsettled  claims  against  your 
company  at  the  present  time  ? 

A.  Well,  I should  think  there  might  be  unsettled  claims  arising  daily. 

Q.  I mean  claims  that  have  existed  for  some  length  of  time,  without 
being  settled ; not  merely  the  debts  which  you  are  incurring  every  day,  but 
existing  claims,  which  have  never  been  settled? 

A.  I should  think  there  might  be  some. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  how  much  ? 

A.  No,  I have  not. 

Q,  Is  there  any  officer  of  the  company  who  could  make  any  close  esti- 
mate of  how  much  your  company  is  liable  for  that  is  not  yet  on  your 
books  in  the  shape  of  floating  debt? 

A.  I should  think  so.  ^ 

Q.  Who? 

A.  I should  think  the  treasurer  might  do  it. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  how  much  of  your  floating  debt  is  secured  by  the  pledge 
of  bonds? 

A.  I cannot  at  this  time.  About  the  time  the  road  stopped  paying  upon 
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those  bonds,  I think  there  was  something  like  five  millions  of  those  bonds 
out ; perhaps  not  so  large  an  amount  as  that. 

Q.  When  the  road  stopped  paying  upon  those  bonds  ? 

A.  When  the  road  was  unable  to  meet  its  engagements. 

Q.  I thought  you  said  stopped  paying  on  the  bonds  ? 

A.  I didn’t  mean  stopped  paying  on  the  bonds,  but  the  bonds  were 
pledged  with  the  notes,  and  I think  the  debt  connected  with  those  was 
somewhere  about  two  millions.  I am  not  sure  about  that.  That  is  easily 
determined,  I think. 

Q.  Who  could  tell  about  that  ? 

A.  I think  they  could  tell  at  the  office. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  the  amount  of  fioating  debt  which  is  secured 
by  pledge  of  bonds  is  about  two  millions  ? 

A.  I think  that  has  changed  considerably  since  that  time. 

Q.  Well,  how  much  do  you  think  it  is  now  ? 

A.  I can’t  form  any  idea,  because  I think  a large  amount  of  bonds  have 
been  sold.  I have  no  means  of  determining,  because  those  are  in  the  hands 
of  difibrent  parties.  If  the  parties  have  sold  those  bonds,  and  cancelled 
the  debt,  of  course  it  relieves  the  notes  just  so  much,  and  leaves  the  bonds 
in  the  hands  of  the  parties  making  the  purchase. 

Q.  Then  if  there  has  been  a loss,  they  would  have  their  claim  on  you 
for  the  difiference  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  difference. 

Q.  Y ou  don’t  know  how  much  that  is  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I don’t. 

Q.  Could  your  treasurer  tell  ? 

A.  He  might.  I don’t  think  he  could  tell  how  much  the  indebtedness  is 
upon  these  bonds  outstanding  now,  because  they  may  have  been  sold  with- 
out the  parties  notifying  us.  I judge  that  to  be  the  case.  It  is  a mere  pre- 
sumption on  my  part,  but.  that  is  evidently  the  fact. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  of  those  agreements  pledging  bonds  for  borrowed 
money  ? 

A.  I did,  so  far  as  concerns  the  money  borrowed  of  the  Erie  Railroad. 

Q.  But  none  of  these  late  agreements  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  -I  gave  the  order  when  we  stopped  payment,  as  I suggested. 
I don’t  know  but  there  has  been  a vote  of  the  board  authorizing  the  sale 
and  taking  up  of  the  notes,  and  an  adjustment  of  those  differences ; and 
those  differences  have  been  adjusted  in  a great  many  cases. 

Q.  Do  you  think  at  the  present  time  that  there  is  more  than  two  mill- 
ions ffoating  debt  for  which  the  Berdell  bonds  are  held  by  the  creditors  of 
the  company  as  security  ? 

A.  I think  there  is  more  than  that. 

Q.  More  than  two  and  a half  millions  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ; I should  think  so. 

Q.  Three  millions  ? 

A.  The  directors  have  endorsed  certain  notes  of  the  company  for  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  hold  the  bonds  as  security ; I don’t  know, 
how  many.  And  then  Mr.  Farwell  has  seven  hundred  bonds  pledged  to 
him,  and  some  other  parties  have  large  amounts.  I should  think  there 
must  be  over- three  millions. 

Q.  I see  by  the  report  in  the  railroad  returns  given  in  as  of  November 
22 
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30,  1869,  “ total  present  amount  of  funded  debt  issued  and  as  collateral, 
$21,200,000.”  That  means,  I suppose,  the  twenty  million  Berdell  bonds,  and 
the  $1,200,000  to  the  Boston  Wharf  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  if  that  is  the  amount. 

Q.  Then  the  total  amount  of  floating  debt  is  $7,499,000  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  how  that  was  treated.  I know  the  report  was  made  up 
by  Mr.  Graves,  and  the  treasurer. 

Q.  Then  the  present  amount  of  funded  and  floating  debt  appears  to  be 
made  up  by  the  addition  of  those  two  items,  making  $28,549,163.74  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  maximum  amount  of  debts  during  the  year  is  put  at  that  sum  , 
$28,549,163.74  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  any  interest  money  been  paid  to  the  Boston  Wharf  Company 
this  last  year  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  How  much  ? 

A.  I think,  in  April,  if  that  is  the  time  when  the  interest  is  to  be  paid, 
there  was  one  instalment  paid  amounting  to  forty-two  or  forty-four  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Q.  This  transaction  was  not  completed  until  after  April  ? 

A.  Well,  I don’t  know  what  time  the  bonds  were  dated.  They  were 
dated  back,  and  were  payable  in  April  and  November. 

Q.  Then  there  were  two  instalments  paid  the  Boston  Wharf  Company  ? 

A.  Only  one  of  them. 

Q.  That  would  be  three  and  a half  per  cent  ? 

A,  Three  and  a half  per  cent,  on  $1,200,000. 

Q.  About  $42,000  ? 

A.  I think  that  is  it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  much  interest  there  was  paid  on  the  Berdell 
bonds  during  the  year  ? 

A.  There  have  been  two  payments ; one  was  last  January,  of  $175,000. 

Q.  $356,300  in  all,  is  it  not '? 

A.  I think  it  is. 

Q.  I And  by  the  report  of  Major  Porter  and  Mr.  Wilder  that  there  were 
other  items  of  interest  paid  between  July  1,  1868,  and  November  30, 1869, 
amounting  to  $1,870,149 ; do  you  know  about  that  ? Whether  that  is  right 
or  approximately  right  ? 

A.  I do  not  know. 

Q,  Do  you  know  how  much  other  interest  your  company  paid  ? 

A.  I don’t,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  at  any  time  during  the  year  the  company  were 
paying  interest  on  a greater  amount  of  floating  debt  than  $7,349,000  ? 

A.  I don’t,  sir. 

Q.  I see  by  the  report  that  you  make  to  the  Legislature,  that  the  average 
rate  of  interest  per  annum  paid  during  the  year  was  twelve  per  cent. ; and 
by  your  report  of  the  year  preceding,  the  average  rate  of  interest  paid  per 
annum,  if  I remember  right,  was  seven  per  cent.;  was  it  so? 

A.  I don’t  remember,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  taking  out  the  interest  on  the  Berdell  bonds,  which  comes  in  a 
separate  item,  $356,000, 1 And  that  the  other  interest  paid  by  you  amounts 
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to  $1,870,000,  whicli  is  more  than  twelve  per  cent,  upon  the  highest  amount 
of  floating  debt  which  you  report  to  the  Legislature.  Can’t  you  give  any 
explanation  of  that? 

A.  I can’t ; I don’t  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  If  those  items  are  right,  the  average  rate  of  interest  was  apparently 
considerable  over  twelve  per  cent,  during  the  year? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  at  what  rate  your  company  usually  borrowed  money  ? 

A.  I suppose  at  difi*erent  rates.  Money  along  through  the  fall  was  very 
high.  I should  think  they  paid  as  high  as  two  per  cent,  a month  for  money 
at  one  time. 

Q.  For  how  large  sums  ? 

A.  I don’t  know. 

Q.  And  on  the  pledge  of  the  Berdell  bonds  ? 

A,  I believe  so. 

Q.  At  what  rate  were  the  bonds  pledged  as  security  for  loans,  at  two 
per  cent,  a month  ? 

A.  I can’t  tell  you. 

Q.  To  whom  was  that  amount  paid  ? 

A.  That  I don’t  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  whom  the  money  was  borrowed  in  any  instance 
where  they  received  two  per  cent,  a month  ? 

A.  I don’t. 

Q.  Was  that  a pretty  common  rate  for  the  company  to  pay? 

A.  I don’t  think  it  was.  It  was  during  the  fall  of  1869,  when  money 
was  very  high.  The  Union  Paciflc  Road  here  in  this  market  paid  very  high 
rates  for  money. 

Q.  I know;  but  my  point  is,  I want  to  see  if  I can  get  at  any  explana- 
tion of  this  report  rendered  to  the  Legislature,  in  which  the  average  rate  is 
set  down  as  twelve  per  cent.,  when  the  amount  on  which  it  was  paid 
appears  not  to  have  been  greater  than  $7,300,000. 

A.  My  answer  to  that  is,  that  the  report  was  made  by  the  treasurer  and 
assistant  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Graves.  I did  not  go  into  the  details  at  all. 
I simply  took  their  statements  in  regard  to  it  as  being  the  best  information 
which  I could  gain  upon  the  subject. 

Q.  You  can  give  no  explanation  in  reference  to  that? 

A.  No,  sir;  I cannot. 

Q.  You  signed  that  two  million  dollar  bond  last  spring? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  that  money  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I understood  it  was  loaned  out. 

Q.  To  whom  ? 

A.  I don’t  know,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  understand  it  to  be  loaned? 

A.  Well,  I can’t  say  that  I knew  to  whom  it  was  loaned. 

Q.  The  recital  in  that  bond  stated  that  it  was  loaned  out  to  individuals 
whom  you  believed  to  be  perfectly  responsible  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  agreed  that  it  should  be  forthcoming  in  the  bond? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  the  bond,  of  course  ? 
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A.  I do,  very  well. 

Q.  (Reading  from  House  Document,  49, 1870,) — 

“The  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such,  that  whereas  the  Boston, 
Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  Company  have  now  made  application  to  the 
Commonwealth  for  the  delivery  of  certain  scrip,  under  the  statutes  of 
1867,  chapter  184,  and  expect  to  apply  for  more  hereafter,  and  said  railroad 
company  have  lent  upon  interest  to  certain  persons  certain  cash  funds  to 
the  amount  of  two  millions  of  dollars,  and  may  desire  to  renew  or  change 
said  loans  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  the  said  obligors  believe  and  have 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  whole  of  said  sum  is  now  lent  to  perfectly 
responsible  parties,  and  that  the  same  can  and  will  be  collected  whenever 
the  same  shall  be  required  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  said 
railroad.” 

Do  you  remember  that? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I remember  that  very  well,  and  supposed  it  to  be  true  at 
the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  know  at  that  time  to  whom  the  money  was  lent  ? 

A.  I did  not. 

Q.  Or  on  what  terms  ? 

A.  I did  not.  As  I said  before,  Mr.  Farwell  had  charge  of  the  funds ; 
I did  not  know  anything  about  it  at  all,  except  from  the  treasurer.  The 
general  statement  was,  that  that  money  was  loaned  out  to  responsible 
parties . 

Q.  What  statement  did  the  treasurer  make  to  you  as  to  whom  it  was 
loaned  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  he  ever  mentioned  it  at  all. 

Q.  Was  that  the  money  that  was  brought  over  from  New  York? 

A.  I don’t  know  anything  about  it,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  Erie  money  ever  invested  in  government  bonds? 

A.  A portion  of  it  was. 

Q.  And  then  the  government  bonds  sold? 

A,  They  don’t  appear  in  the  assets  of  the  company  now,  and  I suppose 
they  must  have  been  sold. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  transaction  of  investing  that 
money  in  government  bonds  ? 

A.  I don’t  know. 

Q.  Who  does  ? 

A.  I don’t  know. 

Q.  What  officers  of  the  company  did  that  ? 

A.  I don’t  know. 

Q.  According  to  your  best  knowledge  and  information? 

A.  I understood  that  Mr.  Farwell,  having  charge  of  it,  invested  part  in 
government  bonds,  and  part  in  notes. 

Q.  He  was  not  treasurer  of  the  company,  was  he  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  he  afterwards  sold  the  governments  ? 

A.  I understood  so. 

Q.  And  then  borrowed  the  money  for  his  firm? 

A.  I don’t  know  anything  about  it,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  us  (because  all  I want  is  to  be  sure  that  we  have 
no  misunderstanding  about  it)  that  at  the  time  when  this  bond  was  signed. 
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or  recently  before  that,  you  bad  no  knowledge  or  information  as  to  where 
that  money  was  ? 

A.  I do,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  commissioners  make  any  inquiry  of  you  as  to  where  that 
money  was  ? 

A.  I think  not,  of  me. 

Q.  Did  you  know  they  were  making  inquiries,  and  endeavoring  to  find 
out  where  it  was  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I knew  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  condition  of  things. 

Q.  And  were  endeavoring  to  find  out  where  your  money  was  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  yourself  had  no  talk  with  either  of  them  on  that  subject? 

A.  I think  I had  no  talk  at  all  with  either  of  them.  I don’t  know  but  at 
one  time  I might  have  spoken  to  Mr.  Ashburner  upon  the  street.  Meeting 
him  in  the  street,  he  spoke  about  investing  our  money  in  stock,  and  said  he 
thought  it  was  a very  bad  plan  for  the  company  to  do  so. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  heard  that  the  company  had  invested 
their  money  in  stock? 

A.  He  did,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him  ? 

A.  I don’t  remember  what  I said  to  him.  I had  simply  this  passing  con- 
versation with  him  for  a moment. 

Q.  What  particular  stock  was  referred  to  ? 

A.  The  stock  which  the  company  had. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  endeavor  yourself  to  find  out  where  that  money 
was  ? 

A.  I did  not. 

Q.  Why  not  ? 

A.  Simple  because  Mr.  Farwell  had  charge  of  it,  and  I supposed  it  was 
all  right  and  safe. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  find  out  where  it  was  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  I ever  found  out  where  the  two  million  dollars 
were,  in  detail. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  consent  to  lend  any  of  the  money  of  the  company  to 
individuals  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  used  in  speculation? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  of  the  money  of  the  company  being  lent 
for  that  purpose  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  at  any  time  yourself  engaged  in  any  plan  or  scheme 
with  other  individuals  for  speculating  in  the  stock  of  the  company,  during 
the  spring  of  1869? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  at  any  time  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  never.  Perhaps  that  might  need  an  explanation. 

Mr.  Allen.  Make  it,  if  you  desire. 

Witness.  Will  you  ask  the  question  again? 

Q.  I asked  you  whether,  in  the  spring  of  ’69,  or  at  any  time,  you  were 
engaged  in  any  plan  or  scheme,  with  others,  for  the  purpose  of  speculating 
in  the  stock  of  the  company  ? 

A.  In  the  spring  of  ’69,  we  had  interviews  with  different  parties  in 
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regard  to  the  stock  of  the  B,  H.  & E.  K.  E. ; we  were  going  on  with  the 
work  very  rapidly ; the  prospects  of  the  company,  at  that  time,  I supposed, 
were  very  flattering,  and  I endeavored  to  make  an  arrangement  with  differ- 
ent parties  to  take  a large  amount  of  this  stock  which  we  had  on  hand,  and 
proposed  to  take  a portion  of  it  myself,  and  to  hold  it,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  speculating  in  it, but  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  the  road. 

Q.  Was  it  any  part  of  that  plan  that  the  money  of  the  company  should 
be  used,  temporarily,  for  that  purpose? 

A.  I understood  that  the  company,  if  the  parties  embarked  in  this  plan, 
would  loan  a certain  amount  of  money  to  these  parties  upon  the  stock. 
The  road  was  to  carry  the  stock  for  twelve  months ; and  the  parties  who 
were  interested  were  to  advance  the  money  from  month  to  month,  as  the 
work  upon  the  road  progressed,  or  as  the  road  needed  the  money  in  the 
progress  of  the  work. 

Q.  Who  were  those  parties  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  there  were  seven  or  eight  parties. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ? 

A.  Mr.  Franklin  Haven,  I think,  was  one ; Mr.  Bates,  I think,  was  one. 

Q.  What  Mr.  Bates  ? 

A,  Mr.  Benjamin  E.  Bates,  Mr.  Peter  Butler,  and  Mr.  Stevens. 

Q.  What  Mr.  Stevens  ? 

A.  I don’t  remember  his  first  name — whether  it  was  Benjamin ‘or  Wil- 
liam. 

Q.  This  (paper)  was  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  certain  parties  to  take 

100.000  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  B.  H.  & E.,  and  to  carry  it  for  twelve 
months,  at  $20  a share : “ Henry  N.  Farwell,  20,000  shares ; Mark  Healey, 
20,000;  John  S.  Eldridge,  10,000;  James  S.  Whitney,  5,000;  Thomas  E. 
Graves,  2,000;  J.  W.  Converse,  5,000;  Benjamin  E.  Bates,  5,000;  N.  C. 
Munson,  5,000;  Peter  Butler,  5,000 ; Oakes  Ames,  5,000;  Franklin  Haven, 
3,000;  Lyman  Nichols,  5,000;  William  B.  Stevens,  5,000 ; Lyman  Nichols, 

3.000  additional;  James  S.  Whitney,  1,000  additional;  Thomas  E.  Graves, 

1.000  additional.”  (Agreement  read.)  Did  this  ever  go  into  effect? 

A.  It  never  did.  I supposed  it  did,  but  it  never  did. 

Q.  Was  the  money  ever  lent  by  the  company  to  the  parties? 

A.  I suppose  not. 

Q.  What  made  you  suppose  that  it  did  go  into  effect? 

, A.  Because  all  the  parties  signed  it.  I supposed  it  to  be  a completed 

instrument,  when  signed. 

Q.  Was  it  with  reference  to  this  that  you  made  your  negotiation  in  New 
York  with  Mr.  Schell? 

A.  Oh,  no ; no  connection  with  that  at  all. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  made  this  negotiation  that  General  Whitney  spoke 
of  last  night  ? 

A.  That  was  attempted  to  be  made  during  this  autumn  past. 

Q.  This  was  a separate  matter  ? 

A.  That  was  a separate  matter  entirely. 

Q.  This  was  an  operation  for  the  benefit  of  the  individuals  who  signed 
it,  was  it  not? 

A.  For  the  benefit  of  the  individuals  who  signed  it,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  road,  as  we  supposed  at  the  time. 
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Q.  That  is  to  say,  you  had  borrowed  the  money  of  the  road— two  mil- 
lions it  would  come  to,  would  it  not  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  borrowed  that  of  the  road,  and  then  any  profits  that  would 
be  made  on  the  stock,  you  would  have  ? 

A.  They  belonged  to  the  parties,  of  course.  The  reason  that  was  not 
carried  out,  I understand  was,  that  Mr.  Farwell  took  the  ground  that  the 
stock  was  being  carried  by  himself  for  the  company,  and  ought  to  bring  a 
higher  price.  It  was  selling  for  $25  a share  then. 

Q.  Where  were  these  100,000  shares  to  be  got? 

A.  I suppose  a portion  of  them  were  to  be  got  from  the  company. 

Q.  How  many  had  the  company  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I don’t  know ; I think  they  must  have  had  100,000  shares  or  more. 

Q.  Was  there  any  arrangement  made  at  that  time,  or  attempted  to  be 
made,  for  the  disposal  of  the  shares,  after  you  got  them,  under  this  instru- 
ment? 

A.  No,  I don’t  know  that  there  was. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  negotiations  or  any  talk  with  any  individuals  in 
regard  to  the  disposal  of  those  shares,  after  you  got  them? 

A.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  to  do  with  them  ? 

A.  To  hold  them. 

Q.  What  did  the  trustees  mean  to  do  with  them? 

A.  We  meant  to  hold  the  shares,  and  sell  them  under  the  direction  of 
the  owners  of  them. 

Q.  But  the  trustees  were  to  control  that? 

A.  Of  course  they  were,  because  they  held  them  as  collateral  for  the 
funds  of  the  company. 

Q.  Was  the  money  of  the  company  lent  in  pursuance  of  this  agreement 
to  anybody  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  it  was.  I have  no  knowledge  upon  the  subject, 
any  way. 

Q.  This  agreement,  I see,  is  dated  March  6,  1869,  and  this  bond  that  you 
gave,  reciting  that  the  two  millions  of  dollars  was  loaned  to  persons  who 
were  perfectly  responsible,  was  dated  the  11th  day  of  March,  1869? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  understand,  at  the  time  when  you  signed  that  bond,  recit- 
ing that  two  millions  were  lent  to  persons  who  were  perfectly  responsible, 
that  it  was  lent  under  this  instrument  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  as  to  that  fact.  My  impression  was,  as  I stated  before, 
that  that  was  a perfected  instrument,  and  the  road  was  going  on  to  lend  the 
money  upon  that  stock.  That  was  my  view  about  it.  And  I went  still 
further  than  that,  if  it  is  necessary  to  say  so.  I showed  that  paper  to  the 
governor. 

Q.  At  what  time  ? 

A.  About  the  time  of  the  giving  of  the  bond,  I think. 

Q.  W as  that  in  explanation  of  the  representations  made  to  the  governor 
and  council,  that  the  money  was  lent  to  parties  who  were  perfectly  respon- 
sible ? 

A.  That  was  my  view  about  it. 

Q.  Was  there  any  endeavor  to  conceal  this  from  the  commissioners  ? 
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A.  The  commissioners  knew  nothing  about  it;  not  according  to  my 
knowledge.  I don’t  know  that  they  did. 

Q.  Was  there  any  endeavor  or  intention  to  conceal  this  from  the  commis- 
sioners ? 

A.  No,  sir ; not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  knew  the  commissioners  were  endeavoring  to  find  out  where  the 
two  millions  were? 

Q.  That  was  long  before.  I don’t  know  how  much  they  were  trying  at 
that  time.  I don’t  remember  about  that.  Perhaps  by  reference  to  some 
document,  you  can  refresh  my  memory. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  document  which  you  sent  to  the  commission- 
ers, guaranteeing  to  them  that  the  two  millions  should  be  forthcoming 
when  wanted,  and  which  was  sent  to  the  governor  and  council  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  for  which  this  bond  was  substituted  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  date  of  that  instrument  ? 

A.  I do  not. 

Q.  It  was  shortly  before  this  bond  was  given,  was  it  not? 

A.  I can’t  tell  you  whether  it  was  or  not. 

Q.  Don’t  you  remember  that  that  instrument  was  brought  up  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  governor  and  council  and  submitted  to  me,  and  that  I said  it 
would  not  do  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir;  I remember  that. 

Q.  And  a bond  was  substituted  for  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  a bond  drawn  by  the  attorney-general  was  substituted  for 
the  one  coming  either  from  Chief  Justice  Bigelow  or  some  other  party. 

Q.  Don’t  you  remember  that  at  the  time  when  the  commissioners  sent 
that  up,  they  had  just  been  endeavoring  to  find  out  where  your  two  millions 
were? 

A.  I don’t  remember  how  recent  a date  that  was.  I don’t  remember  so 
as  to  put  the  two  matters  together.  I think  it  went  to  the  commissioners  — 
to  Mr.  Bigelow  or  the  commissioners. 

Q,  Well,  what  did  become  of  the  100,000  shares  that  the  company  held? 

A.  I think  most  of  them  have  been  sold  since. 

Q.  When? 

A.  I think  they  were  closed  up  on  the  9th  of  December,  1869,  when  we 
made  the  final  settlement  with  Mr.  Farwell. 

Q.  Did  the  trustees  under  that  instrument  ever  take  any  shares  ? 

A.  They  never  did,  to  my  knowledge.  There  was  never  anything  done 
under  that  at  all. 

Q.  How  soon  did  the  company  begin  selling  shares  after  the  11th  of 
March  ? 

A.  I cannot  give  you  the  exact  dates.  My  impression  is  that  some  of 
the  stock  might  have  been  sold  in  July,  and  then  some  in  September. 

Q.  Where  did  the  company  get  those  100,000  shares  ? 

A.  Well,  it  was  part  of  the  stock  which  they  held,  aud  which  they  had 
been  carrying  for  some  time. 

Q,  111  July,  1868,  you  had  50,000  shares  of  the  company. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  they  get  the  other  50,000  ? 
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A.  The  other  50,000  shares  must  have  been  bought  during  the  season. 

Q.  Bought  by  the  company? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Between  July,  1868,  and  March,  1869? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  at  what  times  they  were  bought? 

A.  I don’t  know. 

Q.  Who  bought  this  stock  for  the  company  ? 

A.  I think  Mr.  Robert  Farley.  I didn’t  know  about  it  at  the  time  the 
purchase  was  made. 

Q.  By  whose  direction  was  it  ? 

A.  Mr.  Farwell  gave  the  direction  to  have  it  bought. 

Q.  You  didn’t  know  of  it? 

A.  I didn’t  know  of  it  at  the  time  the  purchase  was  made ; I knew  of  it 
afterwards. 

Q.  Was  there  any  vote  of  the  directors  to  purchase  the  stock? 

A.  Not  unless  it  was  under  that  general  vote  to  which  I referred. 

Q.  Did  you  approve  of  the  purchase  of  stock  by  the  company? 

A.  I never  disapproved  of  it,  for  this  reason  : that  a portion  of  the  stock 
that  was  then  bought  was  stock  that  was  bought  to  replace  some  borrowed 
stock.  At  a certain  time  in  1868, — I don’t  know  the  exact  period, — the 
company  had  borrowed  certain  stock  of  outside  parties, — of  Mr.  Clark,  who 
is  abroad  now,  and  some  other  parties. 

Q.  Borrowed  it,  what  for  ? 

A.  Borrowed  it  for  the  purposes  of  the  road,  before  they  got  the  State 
aid  or  got  the  Erie  loan.  In  the  first  instance,  the  only  resource  which  this 
road  had,  when  we  commenced,  in  1866,  was  the  stock  of  the  company. 

Q.  Excuse  me  a moment.  Do  you  mean  that  in  December,  1868,  the 
company  had  borrowed  this  stock  ? That  was  after  you  got  the  first  in- 
stalment of  State  aid. 

A.  It  was  before  that.  They  bought  some  of  the  stock  to  replace  that 
stock,  and  they  also  bought  some  stock  to  make  good  the  stock  which  they 
had  put  out.  When  the  road  came  into  the  hands  of  the  present  organiza- 
tion, which  was  in  1866,  they  were  obliged  to  sell  stock  at  low  prices. 

Q.  In  July,  1868,  the  company  held  50,000  shares,  unissued,  free  and 
clear;  did  they  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  owe  anything  for  borrowed  stock  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  how  that  was.  Perhaps  they  might  have  owed  some- 
thing for  borrowed  stock. 

Q.  There  was  no  statement  of  that  kind  to  the  governor  and  council 
during  the  negotiations  that  fall  ? 

A.  I don’t  remember  whether  there  was  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  representations  of  that  sort  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  i don’t  remember. 

Q.  Was  it  not  represented  that  the  company  had  50,000  shares,  which 
were  estimated  at  $20  a share  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes,  I remember  that  very  well, — a million  dollars.  But  the 
stock,  I think,  was  not  selling  at  any  such  price  as  that. 

Q.  It  was  selling  at  $23,  or  $24, 1 think  ? 

A.  What,  in  August,  ’68  ? I don’t  know  but  it  may  have  been  run  up, 
23 
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but  my  impression  is,  that  during  that  season  the  stock  sold  as  low  as  $14 
a share.  I know  it  was  estimated  at  $20  a share. 

Q.  Don’t  you  remember  that  a communication  was  addressed  to  the 
commissioners  by  the  governor,  to  know  whether  or  not,  in  their  opinion, 
the  50,000  shares  could  be  sold  so  as  to  realize  a million,  and  the  commis- 
sioners replied  that  the  officers  of  the  company  assured  them  that  they  had 
an  ofier  for  the  whole  50,000  shares  from  responsible  parties,  to  take  it  at 
that  rate  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  so ; I remember  it. 

Q.  And  don’t  you  remember,  in  the  same  connection,  that  the  shares 
were  over  $20  in  the  market  at  that  time  ? 

A.  1 have  forgotten  the  price,  but  the  stock  run  up  during  the  season 
as  high  as  $28  a share. 

Q.  Now,  your  50,000  shares  which  you  had  on  hand  at  that  time,  were 
estimated  as  worth  $1,000,000  in  estimating  your  assets  to  the  governor 
and  council  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I want  to  know,  when  your  company,  after  that,  began  to  buy 
more  shares  ? 

A.  After  I came  back  from  New  York,  the  company  bought  some  stock 
in,  I should  think,  September,  and  so  through  October. 

Q.  By  whose  direction  ? 

A.  Mr.  Barwell  gave  the  direction. 

Q.  Was  that  with  your  consent  ? 

A.  I did  not  know  about  it  at  the  time ; I knew  about  it  shortly  after- 
wards, sir. 

Q.  Did  you  approve  of  it  ? 

A.  I did  not  disapprove  of  it  or  approve  of  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  do  anything  about  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  purchasing  continued  ? 

A.  I have  no  recollection  of  stock  being  purchased,  or  any  amount  of 
stock,  until  the  past  year,  in  perhaps  July  or  August,  1869. 

Q.  Did  you  consider,  in  the  fall  of  ’68,  that  your  company,  under  the  as- 
surances that  you  had  given  the  governor  and  council,  had  any  right  to  use 
your  funds  in  buying  your  own  stock  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  I ever  considered  that  question  at  all.  I know 
that  if  the  stock  had  been  bought,  and  could  have  been  held,  it  would  have 
gone  up. 

Q.  What  I want  to  know  is,  whether  you  considered  that  your  company 
had  any  right  to  take  that  risk  of  speculating  in  that  stock  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  I should  say  that  it  was  a very  good  financial 
scheme. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  that  under  the  assurances  you  had  given  the  gov- 
ernor and  council,  the  company  had  any  right  to  use  its  funds  in  that  way  ? 

A.  I never  considered  that  question ; I have  no  recollection  of  ever  hav- 
ing considered  that  question. 

Q.  You  stated  last  night  that  you  did  assure  them  your  whole  funds 
should  be  used  in  the  direct  construction  of  the  road,  didn’t  you  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  but  I might  have  stated  so ; yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  your  company  borrowed  shares  of  stock? 
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A.  I think  they  have  at  times. 

Q.  When? 

A.  I don’t  remember ; I can’t  give  you  the  date. 

Q.  As  near  as  you  can? 

A.  I think  it  must  have  been  before  the  summer  of  ’68. 

Q.  Well,  have  they  since  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  of  any  since ; I have  no  recollection  of  any.  I don’t 
know  but  they  may  have  done  so ; I don’t  remember. 

Q.  Haven’t  you  known  of  their  borrowing  any  shares  since  that  time  ? 

A.  None  occurs  to  me  at  this  moment ; I don’t  know  but  there  may  have 
been  some  borrowed. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  their  borrowing  bonds  since  that  time? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  whom  ? 

A.  Well,  there  was  an  arrangement  made,  perhaps  in  December,  ’69 
when  we  were  coming  to  the  State  for  the  loan,  by  which  certain  parties 
were  to  loan  the  road  $2,000,000  Berdell  bonds.  Nearly  that  amount  was 
subscribed;  so  nearly,  that  I supposed  the  contract  was  binding  upon  the 
parties  who  signed  it.  There  were  400  bonds,  under  that  arrangement, 
loaned  by  three  or  four  parties  to  the  road.  Those  bonds  were  used  at  the 
State  House  for  the  State  loan. 

Q.  At  what  rate  did  you  take  them  ? 

A.  Simply  agreeing,  I think,  to  return  them. 

Q.  Supposing  they  were  not  returned  ? 

A.  I don’t  recollect  that  there  was  any  arrangement  made  about  that. 

Q.  Was  there  any  price  fixed  upon  them,  if  they  should  not  be  returned? 

A,  The  company  would  be  responsible  for  them. 

Q.  Was  there  any  price  fixed  ? 

A.  I think  the  market  price  was  the  price,  fixed  at  the  time  when  the 
bonds  were  to  be  returned.  That  is  my  impression.  It  is  in  the  contract, 
and  the  contract  may  be  had? 

Q.  Where  is  that  contract? 

A I have  a copy  at  my  office. 

Q.  Who  were  the  parties  of  whom  you  took  bonds  ? 

A.  I think  Mr.  Converse  furnished  a portion ; Mr.  Healey  furnished  200 ; 
I furnished  125,  and  one  or  two  other  parties  furnished  small  amounts. 

Q.  If  the  bonds  should  fall  in  the  market,  or  if  they  should  not  be 
returned  to  you,  were  you  to  stand  the  loss  ? 

A.  We  were  to  stand  the  loss;  I don’t  see  any  other  way.  I am  sorry 
to  say  so,  but  we  made  the  loan  to  the  company, — I did, — with  the  express 
understanding  that  all  these  parties  were  to  come  in  and  carry  this  arrange- 
ment through.  The  road  would  have  been  going  on  to-day,  if  they  had  not 
failed  in  it. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  time  that  you  have  known  of,  when  bonds  were  bor- 
rowed of  the  company  of  any  individuals  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  but  bonds  might  have  been  borrowed  temporarily  at 
other  times ; I have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  bonds  being  borrowed,  and  afterwards 
pledged  ? 

A.  I don’t  remember,  sir.  That  may  have  taken  place.  I don’t  know. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  stocks  being  borrowed,  and  then  after- 
wards pledged  to  borrow  money  on  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  I did ; I have  no  recollection  of  it  at  the  present 
time.  My  memory  might  be  refreshed  about  it;  I don’t  recollect  it. 

Q.  I see  that  Major  Porter,  in  the  statement  which  he  made  to  the  gov- 
ernor and  council,  said  this,  from  information  which  I suppose  he  got  at 
your  office  : “ The  company  borrowed  stock  at  a high  rate,  say  $20,  pledged 
it  for  cash,  and  were  obliged,  in  settlement,  to  pay  the  difference  between 
the  price  at  the  date  of  the  loan  and  the  date  of  the  settlement.”  You 
know  about  this  ? 

A.  I do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  such  transaction? 

A.  I didn’t  know  of  any  such  transaction ; unless  it  was  the  one  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Farwell,  before  the  governor  and  council,  I didn’t  know  about 
it.  Some  time  ago,  Mr.  Farwell  and  I borrowed  for  the  company  (it  was 
more  than  a year  ago,  I think)  10,000  shares  of  stock,  giving  our  own  obli- 
gations for  it,  which  we  are  personally  liable  for  now. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  transaction  as  this  ? “ The  company 
borrowed  stock  at  a high  rate,  and  pledged  it  for  cash,  and  were  obliged, 
in  settlement,  to  pay  the  difference  between  the  price  at  the  date  of  the 
loan  and  the  date  of  the  settlement.” 

A.  I don’t  know  about  it.  I don’t  remember  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  their  borrowing  bonds  of  anybody  ? 

A.  I don’t  remember  any  such  transaction.  My  memory  might  be 
refreshed  upon  it. 

Q.  Who  would  know  if  there  were  any  such  transactions  ? 

A.  I should  think  the  treasurer  would  know. 

Q.  The  contract  that  you  were  interested  in  when  you  furnished  these 
bonds  is  in  writing,  is  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  copy  here  at  present  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  That  was  simply  a contract  that  was  entered  into  before 
Mr.  Barnard’s  coming  into  the  road  as  treasurer.  It  was  a public  trans- 
action. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  your  company’s  putting  up  margins  to  buy  shares  on  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  buy  shares  in  that  way  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  How?  Won’t  you  explain  the  transaction? 

A.  Well,  the  company  might  have  bought  shares,  and,  not  being  able  to 
furnish  the  full  amount  of  money,  got  a loan  upon  them,  and  the  parties 
carried  them  upon  the  loan. 

Q.  AVas  that  done  frequently  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  how  much  that  was  done. 

Q.  Sometimes  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  AVhat  was  the  object  of  th.at? 

A.  The  object  of  that  was  to  keep  the  stock  up ; to  hold  the  securities, 
so  that  the  road  could  be  built  upon  the  securities  which  we  held. 

Q.  It  was  to  enable  the  company  to  buy  a larger  number  of  shares  than 
the  company  had  the  means  to  pay  for? 
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A.  I don’t  know  that  that  was  the  object. 

Q.  That  is  the  object  of  putting  up  a margin,  is  it  not? 

A.  Not  necessarily.  The  road  had  this  large  amount  of  stock  on  hand; 
had  50,000  shares,  and  desired  to  realize  as  much  as  possible  from  the  stock 
as  well  as  the  bonds,  and  in  order  to  do  that,  a certain  amount  of  bonds 
was  bought.  We  could  not  have  sustained  the  market,  we  could  not  have 
kept  up  the  securities  at  all,  if  something  of  the  sort  had  not  been  done. 

You  kept  buying  in  order  to  keep  up  the  market? 

A.  I don’t  think  there  was  very  frequent  buying.  I think,  in  the  first 
instance,  it  was  done  in  that  way.  For  instance,  the  bonds  were  selling  at 
a certain  price ; they  were  taken  in — a certain  amount  of  them — and  then 
disposed  of  again. 

I was  asking  about  the  shares  particularly. 

A.  I refer  in  the  same  way  to  the  shares. 

Q.  Your  company  did  buy  shares  in  that  way? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  whom? 

A.  Of  difierent  parties. 

Q.  Who  were  the  ones  employed? 

A.  They  were  brokers. 

Q.  Which  brokers  ? 

A.  Mr.  Farwell  got  them. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Farwell  act  in  that  capacity  as  broker  also  ? 

A.  Not  that  I know  of. 

Q.  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.? 

A.  Not  that  I know  of. 

Q.  I see  an  item  amounting  to  $967,000  in  the  stock  account  on  the  list 
of  stock  carried  by  H.  N.  Farwell  and  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  that? 

A.  When  we  made  the  settlement  with  H.  N.  Farwell  and  A.  G.  Farwell 
& Co.,  we  recognized  that  they  had  so  much  stock  which  they  were  carrying 
for  the  company ; and  in  this  settlement,  we  allowed  them  the  diflerence 
between  what  they  took  the  stock  at,  and  what  it  was  selling  for;  and  I 
suppose  the  difference  amounted  to  that  sum,  probably. 

Q.  Nearly  a million  of  dollars? 

A.  Whatever  it  is ; I don’t  know  the  items. 

Q.  The  items  were  $967,000, — those  two  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I see  a statement  in  the  account  there  also, — it  is  No.  69  of  the  items, 
—“7,500  shares  stock,  H.  N.  Farwell,  in  settlement  of  old  claim,  $112,- 
500.”  What  was  that  ? 

A.  I believe  that  was  in  regard  to  some  Southern  Midland  bonds,  if  my 
memory  serves  me. 

Q,  What  was  the  amount  of  his  claim,  for  which  he  took  these  shares? 

A.  I can’t  tell  you,  because  I don’t  know  it  applies  to  that ; but  my  im- 
pression is,  that  it  applies  to  some  Southern  Midland  bonds  which  he  held, 
the  same  as  in  settling  up  the  Providence,  Hartford  and  Fishkill  indebted- 
ness. I believe  Mr.  Farwell  took  a certain  number  of  shares  there  at  a 
large  price  as  collateral,  and  I believe  he  has  them  now. 
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' Q.  Was  there  any  effort  to  conceal  from  the  State  directors  where  the 
Berdell  bonds  had  gone  to? 

A.  Not  that  I know  of. 

Q.  You  knew  they  were  endeavoring  to  ascertain  where  they  had  gone 
to? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  find  out  ? 

A.  I think  I told  Mr.  Pierce  that  they  were  all  pledged. 

Q.  When? 

A.  I don’t  remember  what  time. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  his  communication  to  the  governor  and  council 
stating  that  he  had  been  unable  to  find  out  where  they  were  ? 

A.  Well,  he  called  for  the  details  of  the  account  in  regard  to  them,  which 
I don’t  know  how  soon  he  got. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  communication  addressed  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  in  January? 

A.  , I don’t  remember  when  it  was ; I know  there  was  such  a paper. 

Q.  They,  in  that  communication,  stated  that  after  making  endeavors  to 
find  out  about  certain  proceedings,  they  requested  a statement  of  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  company,  specifying  the  information  desired,  as 
follows  : — “A  statement  of  floating  debt,  including  the  items ; the  number 
of  shares  of'  stock  issued ; the  number  sold ; at  what  price  per  share ; the 
number  of  shares  pledged  as  collateral,  and  at  what  price  per  share ; the 
number  of  unpledged  shares  owned  by  the  company ; the  number  of  bonds 
issued ; number  sold,  and  at  what  price ; the  number  still  in  possession  of 
the  company  unappropriated.  Not  having  received  the  statement  which  we 
deemed  essential  to  an  intelligent  cooperation  in  the  management  of  the 
road,  and  to  a proper  understanding  of  its  affairs,  we  are  unable  to  com- 
municate any  authentic  information  as  to  its  financial  condition.”  Did  you 
know  that  they  endeavored  to  ascertain  where  the  bonds  had  gone,  and 
were  unable  to  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ; I did.  That  arises  from  this  difficulty  in  the  case,  partially. 
About  the  time  when  that  information  was  called  for,  the  difficulties  in  the 
money  market,  and  consequent  losses  of  the  road,  produced  a great  deal  of 
confusion  and  difficulty  in  the  management  of  its  affairs,  so  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  us  to  attend  to  making  up  such  statements  as  Mr. 
Pierce  and  Mr.  Sherman  called  for.  I believe,  though,  a statement  was  made 
which  was  not  satisfactory,  or  not  enough  in  detail,  upon  which  Mr.  Pierce 
called  for  something  else,  which  was  in  the  course  of  preparation  for  him 
at  the  time  he  sent  that  communication  to  the  Speaker. 

Q.  How  long  were  these  endeavors  on  his  part  to  find  out  about  your 
company  going  on  ? 

A.  Well,  I think  he  talked  with  me  several  times  about  it;  for  three  or 
four  weeks,  — four  or  five  weeks,  perhaps. 

Q.  When  was  it  first  disclosed  to  the  governor  and  council  that  the 
company  had  met  with  a heavy  loss  in  speculating  in  stocks  and  bonds  ? 

A.  I don’t  remember,  sir. 

Q.  As  nearly  as  you  can  remember  ? 

A.  I don’t  remember  as  there  was  any  disclosure  made  to  them  until  the 
hearing. 

Q,  Which  hearing  ? 
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A.  Why,  the  hearing  before  the  governor  and  council. 

Q.  At  Tvhat  time  ? 

A.  Well,  it  must  have  been  six  or  eight  weeks  ago ; not  so  long  as  that ; 
perhaps  six  weeks  ago. 

Q.  Whether  or  not,  as  far  as  you  know,  that  was  the  first  time  that  they 
ascertained  that  the  company  had  met  any  such  loss  ? 

A.  My  impression  is  that  I had  a talk  with  the  governor  before  that.  I 
can’t  be  positive  about  it. 

Q And  told  him  there  had  been  a loss  ? 

A.  And  told  him  that  the  company  had  suffered  somewhat  by  a depres- 
sion in  its  securities. 

Q.  How  long  before  ? 

A.  That  I can’t  tell  you. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  tell  him  that  they  had  suffered? 

A.  I didn’t  tell  him  how  much. 

Q.  About  how  much ? What  idea  did  you  give  him? 

A.  Well,  I think  about  a million  of  dollars  then;  it  was  a matter  which 
had  not  been  fully  determined. 

Q.  About  how  long  before  the  investigation  by  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil was  that  ? 

A.  I can’t  tell  you  how  long ; I don’t  remember. 

Q.  Was  it  before  or  after  you  filed  your  application  in  the  secretary’s 
office  for  State  aid? 

A.  Oh,  I think  it  was  since  then. 

Q.  That  was  done  thirty  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  ? 

A.  It  must  have  been  done,  I should  think,  along  somewhere  from  the 
5th  to  the  10th  of  December. 

Q.  It  was  since  that,  you  think,  do  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir? 

Q.  Your  company  have  been  sued  lately? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  your  company  first  fail  to  pay  its  debts  as  they  matured? 

A.  I think  it  was  in  October,  it  may  have  been  a little  later, — October  or 
November.  It  is  not  in  my  memory  now. 

Q.  You  were  unable  to  pay  then? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  then  look  into  the  transactions  of  the  company  to  see  how 
much  you  had  lost  ? Did  you  institute  any  investigation  ? 

A.  I did  not  until  after  the  settlements  were  made. 

Q.  After  the  30th  of  November? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  now  consider  that  you  lost  in  stock  operations  ? 

A,  I don’t  know  anything  about  it,  except  the  report  made  by  the  experts 
who  examined  the  books. 

Q.  §1,523,714? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  if  that  is  the  amount;  I don’t  remember.  If  that  is  the 
amount,  I suppose  that  to  be  correct.  That  is,  the  company  has  become 
liable  for  it.  I suppose  the  company  has  out,  in  notes,  and  fioating  debt 
§1,523,000. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  paid  in  cash? 

A.  I suppose  not ; I don’t  know. 
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Q.  These  items  came  from  the  cash  book? 

A.  I suppose  they  did, — yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  must  have  been  paid  out  in  cash,  then,  must  they  not? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  if  that  is  so.  I have  always  looked  at  it  as  the  other  way. 
I supposed  our  floating  debt  had  increased  so  much,  and  that  really  the 
cash  was  not  paid  out.  That  was  the  view  I had  of  it. 

Q.  It  would  not  get  on  your  cash  book  unless  it  was  paid  in  cash,  would 
it? 

A.  Probably  not.  As  you  see,  I am  not  an  accountant. 

Q.  Not  familiar  with  cash  transactions? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  flrst  to  sue  you  ? 

A.  Mr.  Munson,  I believe. 

Q.  How  did  he  happen  to  sue  you? 

A.  You  will  have  his  explanation. 

Q.  I wish  you  to  give  your  explanation  ? 

A.  Mr.  Munson  thought  it  was  necessary  to  hold  the  property  together ; 
these  terminal  portions  of  the  road  with  the  main  line — to  perfect  it,  so 
that,  in  the  adjustment  of  our  matters,  the  road  could  be  held  without  any 
embarrassment,  and  without  being  impaired  at  all.  That  was  the  object  he 
had  in  view,  besides,  of  course,  trying  to  secure  himself.  That  was  the 
explanation  he  gave  in  regard  to  his  suit;  and  Mr.  Dillon  the  same. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  I don’t  quite  understand  you  ? 

A.  Mr.  Munson  brought  a suit  against  the  road  three  or  four  weeks  ago. 
His  object  in  bringing  the  suit,  as  he  states  to  me,  was  not  to  embarrass  the 
company,  but  to  aid  the  company  in  holding  this  property,  and  keeping  off 
other  parties  who  are  not  interested  in  the  road  as  he  is ; and  in  that  view 
to  be  a service  to  the  property  rather  than  a disservice. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Did  you  know,  before  the  suit  was  brought,  that  it 
was  going  to  be  brought  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I did  not. 

Q.  Had  you  any  expectation  of  it  ? 

A.  Not  the  least.  I had  no  idea  he  intended  to  bring  a suit. 

Q.  It  was  a surprise  to  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  it  was. 

Q.  Had  any  other  officer  of  the  company  any  knowledge  of  it  before- 
hand, so  far  as  you  know  or  have  information? 

A.  No,  sir,  I don’t  know  of  any  one. 

Q.  How  soon  after  it  was  brought  did  you  see  him? 

A.  I don’t  know  at  what  time  the  suit  was  brought.  I went  down  to  the 
station  at  the  foot  of  Summer  Street,  and  the  superintendent  told  me  that 
he  had  heard  that  Mr.-Munson  had  attached  the  property  of  the  road,  and  I 
immediately  returned  back  to  this  part  of  the  town,  and  went  into  Mr. 
Munson’s  office  and  made  inquiry  in  regard  to  it,  and  he  told  it  was  so ; and 
then  made  the  explanation  which  I have  given  you. 

Q.  I saw  it  stated  in  the  papers  at  the  time  that  that  was  an  amicable 
suit.  Did  you  regard  it  so  ? 

A.  I did,  after  his  explanation ; I do  now. 

Q.  Mr.  Dillon’s  suit  is  in  the  same  way  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  he  was  going  to  sue  beforehand  ? 
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A.  No,  I did  not. 

Q.  Had  you  any  idea  of  it  ? 

A.  I supposed  he  would. 

Q.  What  made  you  suppose  so  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  whether  I had  heard  anything  said  about  it,  or  whether 
I knew  he  and  Mr.  Munson  had  been  in  conference  here  together,  and  I 
•might  have  inferred  it,  possibly. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Mr.  Dillon  in  regard  to  it  beforehand  ? 

A.  I don’t  remember  of  it. 

Q.  Had  any  of  the  officers  of  your  company,  as  far  as  you  know  ? 

A.  Not  that  I know  of. 

Q.  I saw  it  stated  in  the  newspaper  that  one  Mr.  Barnes  had  brought 
suit  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  that  ? 

A.  That  is  the  engineer  to  whom  reference  has  been  made  here — 0.  W. 
Barnes. 

Q.  What  is  that  for  ? 

A.  That  is  for  work  upon  Denning’s  Point.  Mr.  Dillon  turned  over  a 
portion  of  his  work  to  Mr.  Barnes,  and  Mr.  Barnes  has  been  doing  that 
work  for  the  company,  and  we  owe  him  $26,000  or  $27,000  on  the  contract. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  owe  Mr.  Munson  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  how  much  we  owe  him.  I think  he  states  it  at  about 
$600,000  and  some  odd. 

Q.  Not  more  than  that  ? 

A.  I may  be  mistaken  as  to  the  amount ; I am  not  sure.  I believe  the 
paper  is  here.  We  had  a statement  made  of  it.  I do  not  carry  these  mat- 
ters in  detail  in  my  mind.  [Reading.]  $569,412.23. 

Q.  Then  is  there  $100,000  extra  for  pushing  the  work  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I don’t  understand  that  there  is.  There  is  a difference  of 
opinion  about  that.  I don’t  think  we  owe  that. 

Q.  Does  he  claim  that  ? 

A.  He  has  not  claimed  it. 

Q.,  Not  of  you? 

A.  No,  sir;  and  I don’t  think  he  is  entitled  to  it. 

Q.  One  of  your  witnesses  stated  that  he  claimed  that  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I don’t  know  but  he  did  claim  it;  he  never  claimed  it  of 
me,  and  I don’t  think  he  is  entitled  to  it. 

Q.  I have  heard  the  claim  stated  at  considerably  more  than  even 
$700,000. 

A.  I never  heard  it,  sir. 

Q.  Would  your  company  make  any  objection  to  surrendering  the  pos- 
session of  the  road  to  the  bondholders  ? 

A.  1 am  not  authorized  to  say  as  to  that,  standing  as  president  of  the 
road.  I have  had  no  conference  with  the  stockholders.  I should  prefer  to 
call  a meeting  of  the  stockholders,  and  let  them  authorize  or  sanction  such 
a proceeding,  before  I should  be  willing  to  do  it. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conference  with  any  of  your  associate  directors  ? 

A.  Not  upon  that  subject. 

Q.  Mr.  Ingalls  stated  that  it  would  probably  take  five  years  for  the  bond- 
holders to  get  into  possession,  by  litigation,  of  your  road. 

24 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  your  road  would  resist  to  the  utmost  ? 

A.  I have  no  reason  to  say  they  would  or  would  not.  That  would  not 
be  a position  I would  like  to  assume.  I am  in  hopes  to  work  the  road  out 
of  these  difficulties,  or  some  one  else  will. 

Q.  You  don’t  wish  to  state  what  the  company  would  do,  in  case  the 
bondholders  attempted  to  take  possession  of  the  road  ? 

A.  I have  no  means  of  knowing. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman).  What  proportion  of  the  property  at  Fishkill 
belongs  to  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad ; and  what  proportion 
to  the  Ferry  Extension  Co.  ? 

A.  I can’t  tell  you,  sir;  I don’t  know  how  it  is  divided.  I only  know 
that  all  the  property  is  under  a long  lease ; I think  for  500  years,  to  the 
Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad,  and  this  road  has  the  control  of  it. 

Q.  You  don’t  know  how  much  interest  or  rent  the  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie  Railroad  pays  there  ? 

A.  They  pay  the  interest  upon  the  balance  of  the  cost  of  the  property, 
whatever  it  is,  deducting,  of  course,  the  payments,  and  they  have  agreed 
to  pay  a rental  of  eight  per  cent,  upon  the  property  when  finished  to  the 
stockholders  on  that  part  of  the  road. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana).  Can  you  tell  me  whether  there  is  any  reason  why 
the  trustees  under  the  agreement  of  the  6th  of  March,  1869,  should  be  the 
same  as  the  trustees  under  the  Berdell  mortgage,  or  was  that  accidental? 

A.  Oh,  no ; that  was  merely  a coincidence. 

Q.  I understand  you  to  say,  that  at  the  time  the  two  millions  were  lent 
to  responsible  persons,  &c.,  you  did  not  know  to  whom  it  was  lent.  You 
left  it  so,  did  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  I left  it  in  that  way,  sir. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Mr.  Graves  made  up  the  report  of  the  company 
that  is  in  the  railroad  returns  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  treasurer  made  it  up,  under  my  supervision.  I know 
no  more  about  the  books,  of  course,  than  the  Committee  do.  I am  a pretty 
good  book-keeper,  but  I am  not  the  book-keeper  of  this  company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  What  is  the  position  of  Mr.  Graves  in  your  com- 
pany? 

A.  He  is  the  attorney  of  the  corporation. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  been  so  ? 

A.  Ever  since  it  was  organized. 

Q.  Does  he  devote  his  entire  time  to  it? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  his  office  ? 

A.  At  our  office,  in  Boston. 

Q.  Has  he  any  other  office  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  there  all  the  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  has  the  general  supervision  of  all  your  matters  ? 

A.  All  matters. 

Q.  He  is  consulted  constantly  in  regard  to  all  your  matters  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  Wlien  you  say  that  I am  consulted  in  regard  to 
all  your  matters,  do  you  mean  any  thing  more  than  that  I am  consulted  in 
reference  to  whatever  matters  you  desire  to  consult  me  upon  ? 

A.  I don’t  say  that  you  are  consulted  in  all  matters. 

Q.  Is  not  this  the  fact,  that  I have  a room  in  your  office,  and  any  officer 
of  the  company  who  wishes  to  get  my  opinion  upon  any  business  transac- 
tion comes  there  and  gets  it?  Is  not  that  the  fact? 

A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  Whether  it  is  the  treasurer,  president,  director,  or  any  other  officer? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  it,  I believe. 

Testemony  of  Geo.  M.  Bartholomew. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  You  reside  in  Hartford? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a director  in  the  Connecticut  Western  corporation? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  amount  of  money  has  the  city  of  Hartford  put  into  that  road? 

A.  $750,000  subscribed,  payable  in  instalments,  as  called  for. 

Q.  Will  you  state,  generally,  the  characteristics  of  that  road,  and  the 
object  that  your  citizens  have  had  in  constructing  it? 

A.  The  object  was  to  get  access  to  the  north-western  part  of  the  State, 
pq,rticularly.  The  towns  of  Norfolk,  Winsted,  and  Salisbury,  are  now  seven 
hours  from  Hartford,  by  the  way  of  Bridgeport  and  the  Shore  Line  road; 
by  a new  road  across  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  they  could  reach  Hart- 
ford in  two  and  a half  hours.  That  was  the  first  object. 

As  to  the  characteristics  of  the  road,  it  is  being  constructed  over  Norfolk 
summit,  with  a grade  of  about  83  feet  going  west  and  79  going  east,  as  the 
maximum. 

It  is  rather  a surface  road,  with  some  eight  degree  curves,  and  one  nine 
degree  curve,  in  that  way  avoiding  expense.  It  is  not  a road  planned 
as  the  B.  H.  & E.  is,  with  no  grade  over  60  feet  coming  east,  and  66  going 
west,  and  no  curves  less  than  five  degrees.  If  the  B.  H.  & E.  had  been 
laid  out  upon  the  same  projection  as  the  Conn.  Western,  it  could  have  been 
built  a great  deal  cheaper  than  it  has  been. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  grades  beyond  your  terminus  at 
the  State  line  to  get  to  the  river?  What  grades  have  you  got  to  have,  and 
what  grades  have  the  Dutchess  & Columbia  road  got  to  have  between  Pine 
Plains  and  the  State  line  ? 

A.  Ninety  feet  as  the  maximum.  I beg  to  say  one  word : that  in  giving 
these  grades  and  curvatures,  I do  not  give  them  from  actual  knowledge ; I 
give  them  as  reported  by  the  engineers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Between  Pine  Plains  and  the  State  line,  going  each 
way? 

A.  It  was  reported  to  me  by  one  of  the  sub-engineers  at  90  feet  each 
way.  By  a paper  which  was  handed  to  me,  it  was  reported  90  feet  going 
west  only.  But  subsequently,  I think,  a sub-engineer  reported  it  90  feet 
each  way,  east  and  west  both.  That  I do  not  know,  except  by  his  report. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  The  Conn.  Western  was  built  as  a local  road? 

A.  That  was  the  plan,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  it  comes  into  Hartford,  will  you  say  if  that  road  is  not  so 
connected  with  the  Boston,  Hartford  & Erie  that  it  must  depend,  in  good 
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measure,  upon  the  good  will  of  that  road  for  its  terminal  facilities  there,  as 
at  present  located  ? 

A.  Taken  as  at  present  located,  I don’t  think  it  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  B.  H.  & E.,  but  it  is  intended  to  make  a connection  with  them. 

Q.  I mean,  suppose  you  keep  yourselves  independent,  could  you  then 
make  a through  line^  conveniently  and  nicely  towards  the  east,  if  there  was 
not  perfect  harmony  between  the  two  corporations  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  To  make  a through  line,  a connection  with  the  B.  H.  & E. 
is  of  course  necessary.  But  they  can  get  into  Hartford  without  a connec- 
tion with  the  B.  H.  & E. 

Q.  But  if  you  wanted  to  make  a through  line,  you  would  be  very  much 
dependent  upon  the  good  will  of  the  B.  H.  & E.  for  that  through  connec- 
tion? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  or  the  parties  in  possession 
of  that  road. 

Q.  You  are  one  of  the  trustees  under  the  Hartford,  Providence  and 
Fishkill  Railroad  mortgage? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  running  that  road  now  how  many  years,  from  Prov- 
idence to  Waterbury? 

A.  Since  the  spring  of  1858, 1 think,  as  trustees. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  line  from  Waterbury  to  the  Hudson  Riv§r, 
are  you  not  ? 

A.  I have  known  more  or  less  about  it. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  country  west  from  Hartford,  is  it  your 
judgment  that  the  present  location  is  the  best  that  could  have  been 
obtained,  taking  all  the  circumstances  of  the  country  and  the  business  into 
account  ? 

A.  The  best  for  a great  traffic.  It  is  the  best,  because  you  can  get  the 
60  feet  gradients  and  the  larger  curves. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  do  not  get  my  idea  exactly.  The  question  has  been 
raised  here  this  morning  whether  we  should  not  have  taken  Mr.  Barnes’s 
intermediate  line,  or  some  other  line,  and  gone  up  and  struck  the  Dutchess 
and  Columbia  Road  at  a higher  point.  What  I want  is  to  get  your  opinion, 
as  a man  conversant  with  all  that  country  and  the  business,  whether  in 
your  judgment  our  going  to  Danbury  and  Brewsters,  as  we  have  located 
that  road,  was  a judicious  act? 

A.  According  to  all  the  information  I can  get  from  engineers,  it  was 
the  most  judicious  line.  I never  saw  the  estimates  of  Mr.  Barnes  for  the 
middle  line.  I saw  it  stated  as  75  miles  to  the  river,  as  against  76  or  77 
the  other  way.  My  impressions  were  that  Mr.  Barnes’s  line  was  upon 
heavier  gradients,  and  sharper  curves,  but  I don’t  know  that,  and  that  it 
was  not  so  good  a line  for  traffic  as  the  lower  line ; but  that  is  matter  of 
opinion. 

Q.  Your  opinion  is  that  the  line  was  well  chosen? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I endeavored,  so  far  as  my  influence  went,  at  one  time,  to 
get  a line  established  across  what  is  called  the  middle  line ; I tried  very 
hard  to  get  it  established.  Mr.  Appleton  was  at  that  time  the  engineer  of 
the  road,  and  examined  thoroughly  all  the  lines  before  he  reported,  and  re- 
ported it  as  three  or  four  times  the  cost  of  the  southern  line,  taking  the 
same  rule  of  grades  and  curves. 
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Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  property  that  you 
have  charge  of,  the  Hartford,  Providence  and  Fishkill  division,  of  the 
completion  of  the  road  from  Mechanicsville  to  Willimantic? 

A.  I shall  have  to  go  back  a little — that  is,  taking  the  present  and  the 
next  few  years.  The  gross  earnings  of  the  Hartford,  Providence  and 
Fishkill  Eoad  for  1869  were  $848,500.  I made  my  own  estimates  yester- 
day, and  talked  with  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Nott,  who  verified  them,  and 
estimated  that  the  earnings  for  1870  would  be  20  per  cent,  additional, 
which  would  be  about  one  million  of  dollars.  That  is  for  the  road  from 
Providence  to  Waterbury.  We  may  calculate  certainly  upon  that,  and  an 
increase  during  the  next  five  years.  That  would  pay  the  interest  upon  five 
millions  of  dollars,  taking  the  usual  rate  of  about  two- thirds  for  cost  of 
operation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Does  your  experience  verify  that  on  that  road  as 
a correct  rule  ? 

A.  The  receipts  upon  that  road,  in  1858,  were  about  $300,000 ; there  has 
been  a gradual  increase,  until  last  year  they  were  about  $850,000.  My 
opinion  is,  that  the  completion  of  the  road  from  Putnam  to  Willimantic 
will  add  $500,000  gross  to  that, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Johnson.)  The  first  year? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I mean  the  first  year  after  they  get  the  machinery  work- 
ing ; it  would  not  be  the  first  day  or  the  first  year ; you  must  get  the  ma- 
chinery working,  and  let  people  find  out  that  the  road  is  there ; but  within 
twelve  months  after  the  road  is  well  opened.  That  would  give — allowing 
two-thirds  of  the  gross  receipts  for  the  cost  of  operating — seven  per  cent, 
upon  seven  millions,  about.  If  you  earn  a million  and  a half,  and  allow 
two-thirds  for  the  operation,  the  balance,  if  I figure  rightly,  is  $500,000, 
and  that  will  pay  the  interest  on  seven  millions  of  dollars,  or  nearly  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  You  don’t  in  that  estimate  include  anything  for 
the  effect  it  will  have  upon  the  road  from  Willimantic  to  Boston? 

A.  I am  not  talking  of  that  at  all.  I say  that  the  business  accruing  to 
it  between  Putnam  and  Willimantic  will  add  half  a million  of  dollars  to  its 
whole  business.  I should  think  then  that  after  the  road  is  completed  to 
Fishkill  from  Waterbury,  within  five  years,  perhaps  not  the  first  year,  but 
within  five  years,  the  receipts  of  that  122  miles  will  certainly  be  $3,000,000 
gross. 

Q.  Have  you  made  an  estimate  what  this  property  will  earn  when  it  is 
all  put  together  and  properly  equipped  to  the  Hudson  Kiver? 

A.  I set  it  in  this  way : that  if  by  these  additions  we  earn  $3,000,000, 
the  remaining  part  of  the  road  will  certainly  earn  $3,000,000  more,  which 
will  make  $6,000,000,  easily  within  five  years,  and  beyond  that  time  it  will 
earn  more. 

Q.  Do  you  include  in  that  the  value  that  is  given  to  our  property  by  our 
Norwich  Western  and  Worcester  and  boat  connection,  and  our  Dutchess 
and  Columbia  connection?  Do  you  take  that  all  in,  or  merely  our  main 
line  from  Boston  to  Fishkill  ? 

A.  I don’t  include  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  road;  I take  the  main 
line  from  Boston  to  Fishkill,  the  Southbridge  division,  and  Woonsocket 
division,  with  the  Rockville  and  South  Manchester  branches  as  feeders. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  That  is,  the  road  from  Boston  to  Fishkill,  and  Prov- 
idence to  Fishkill,— you  include  those  two? 
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A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  two  feeders,  or  three,  did  you  say? 

A.  The  various  feeders ; there  are  three  now,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Whether  there  is  any  agreement  between  you  on 
the  part  of  the  Western  Connecticut  road  and  any  of  the  gentlemen  on 
behalf  of  the  B.  H.  & Erie,  that  the  rates  for  passengers  and  freight 
between  Eishkill  and  Hartford  should  be  the  same  on  both  roads  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  of  any  agreement.  There  was  a talk  by  Mr.  Barnum, 
which  he  told  me  of  some  time  ago.  That  was  a talk  he  had  with  some- 
body else,  that  that  was  to  be  the  understanding. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  time  of  the  original  talk  on  that  subject? 

A.  I cannot  say  whether  I was  or  not.  I recollect  talking  about  it  with 
Mr.  Barnum,  but  whether  I was  present  when  the  conversation  was  held  or 
not,  I don’t  now  know. 

Q.  Don’t  you  understand  that  there  was  such  an  understanding  between 
the  roads  that  the  rates  for  freight  and  passengers  should  be  the  same  ? 

A.  I cannot  say  that  I do,  sir.  Mr.  Barnum’s  talk  was 

Q.  (Interrupting).  I know  about  Mr.  Barnum,  but  I understood  you 
said  something? 

A.  I said  it  ought  to  be ; but  whether  there  was  any  agreement  that  it 
should  be,  I cannot  say. 

Q.  Why  should  the  rates  be  the  same  on  the  two  roads? 

A.  For  the  reason  that  a person  from  Hartford  might  want  to  stop  at 
Canaan,  or  Norfolk,  or  Winsted,  and  yet  go  on  to  Fiskill.  Therefore  we 
don’t  want  to  make  the  price  higher  on  one  road  than  on  the  other.  We 
want  the  privilege  of  travelling  which  ever  way  we  like. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  to  make  a connection  by  the  Connecticut  Western 
with  Rondout  ? 

A.  I have  no  expectation,  because  I have  no  knowledge,  except  that  it  is 
said  they  will  make  such  a connection. 

Q.  You  have  no  expectation  upon  that  subject? 

A.  I think  they  will. 

Q.  How  soon? 

A.  I don’t  know. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  any  pains  to  inquire  about  the  probability  of  that 
connection  being  made  ? 

A.  I have  heard  what  Mr.  Butler  said  about  it,  and  what  Mr.  Barnum 
has  stated  here. 

Q.  What  does  Mr.  Butler  say  about  it? 

A.  He  has  talked  very  enthusiastically  about  it. 

Q.  Who  is  he  ? 

A.  One  of  the  directors  of  the  Connecticut  Western,  and  a very  intelli- 
gent gentleman. 

Q.  He  talks  very  enthusiastically  about  that  connection  with  Rondout  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  advantage  do  you  think  that  will  give  ? 

A.  It  gives  us  the  advantage  of  a nearer  connection  with  the  Hudson 
River  for  our  coal. 

Q.  How  far  will  it  be  from  Hartford  to  Rondout,  by  that  road  ? 

A.  It  is  stated  by  the  report  100  miles. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  coal  can  be  put  into  Hartford  by  that  road  and  the 
Connecticut  Western,  as  cheap  as  over  the  B.  H.  & E.,  from  Fishkill? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Does  Mr.  Butler  think  it  can? 

A.  He  is  bound  to  think  so,  because  he  lives  on  that  line. 

Q.  Does  he  think  so,  according  to  his  representation  to  you? 

A.  I never  heard  him  say. 

Q.  But  he  thinks  it  will  be  a great  advantage  to  get  a connection  with 
the  coal? 

A.  Of  course. 

Q.  For  nothing  more  than  merely  to  provide  for  the  local  consumption 
of  coal  on  the  Connecticut  Western? 

A.  I don’t  know  what  he  thinks  about  it. 

Q.  What  does  he  say? 

A.  I never  heard  him  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  thinks  that  coal  can  be  put  into  Springfield 
cheaper  by  this  road  than  by  the  H.  & E.  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  what  he  thinks ; I never  have  heard  him  say. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  coal  can  be  taken  from  Eondout,  and  brought  over 
the  Connecticut  Western,  and  put  into  Springfield,  cheaper  than  over  the 
H.  & E.,  by  the  way  of  Danbury? 

A.  The  distance  is  less,  the  grades  are  heavier.  That  is  a matter  of 
engineering,  and  I cannot  answer.  I should  say  there  would  not  be  much 
difierence. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  ? 

A.  1 don’t  recollect  the  distance. 

Q.  The  distance  from  Springfield  to  Eondout  is  reckoned  at  one  hundred 
and  two  miles  ? 

A.  One  hundred  and  four  I think.  Mr.  Barnum  stated  the  distance  from 
Springfield  to  TarrifiTville  at  fifteen  miles.  I have  heard  it  stated  at  various 
distances,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  miles,  but  it  has  never  been  surveyed.  I 
should  put  it  at  eighteen. 

Q,  How  far  would  it  be  over  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  from  Fish- 
kill  to  Springfield  ? 

A.  Well,  it  depends  upon  which  road  you  take.  You  can  go  another  way. 
You  would  probably  go  by  the  Canal  road  and  through  TarriflTville,  so  it 
would  not  go  into  Hartford  in  that  way.  It  would  be  some  further ; I don’t 
know  how  much. 

Q.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  ? 

A.  Not  so  much  as  that. 

Q,  Is  there  any  probability  so  far  as  you  know  of  the  Connecticut  West- 
ern being  leased  to  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie? 

A.  I don’t  know  of  any  arrangement  between  us  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Any  talk? 

A.  There  has  been  some  talk  that  it  might  be  sometime. 

Q.  Any  probability? 

A.  The  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  holding  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia 
road  on  the  west,  and  some  two  hundred  miles  east,  it  would  come  quite 
natural  to  have  it  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  expectation  that  the  Connecticut  Western  will  be 
leased  to  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie? 
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A.  That  depends  entirely  upon  the  success  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  any  negotiations  looking  to  that  result,  so  far  as 
you  know? 

A.  I don’t  know  of  any  negotiation.  When  I say  that  depends  entirely 
upon  the  success  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  it  depends  upon  the 
concurrence  of  the  directors  of  the  Connecticut  Western.  The  citizens  of 
Hartford  have  $700,000  of  this  stock,  and  that  is  about  one-half  of  the 
stock. 

Q.  How  much  cheaper  did  Mr.  Barnes  think  that  the  Litchfield  route 
could  be  built  than  this  route  by  the  way  of  Danbury  and  Brewsters  ? 

A.  I don’t  know.  I never  saw  the  figures. 

Q.  Considerably  cheaper? 

A.  I have  no  knowledge  whatever. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  very  decided  in  his  preference  for  that 
road? 

A.  I never  have  talked  with  him  much  about  it.  I was  not  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  road  at  that  time,  and  I do  not  know. 

Q.  You  say  you  never  talked  with  him  much.  What  do  you  mean  by 
that? 

A.  Well,  perhaps  ten  words  is  all  I have  said. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  Can  you  tell  me  whether  there  is  much  said  about 
a road  from  TarrifiVille  to  Springfield  ? 

A.  The  most  I hear  is  said  by  the  people  living  in  Suffield,  who  are  very 
anxious  to  have  it  done.  Occasionally  a Springfield  man  is  very  anxious  to 
have  it  done,  and  talks  about  it. 

Q.  Where  do  they  expect  to  strike  your  road,  or  leave  it? 

A.  From  half  a mile  to  a mile  east  of  Tarriflfville,  on  the  bend  as  it  goes 
towards  Hartford.  But  the  line  from  that  point  to  Springfield  has  never 
been  surveyed  by  the  Connecticut  W estern,  and  therefore  it  is  not  known. 

Q.  It  would  be  very  near  the  Springfield  and  Hartford  road ; it  would 
not  be  many  miles  from  it  ? 

A.  It  is  some  eight  or  ten  miles  from  it.  It  is  ten  miles  from  TarrifiVille 
fo  Hartford. 

Q.  On  the  parallel.  I mean  from  TarrifiVille  to  the  Springfield  and 
Hartford  road.  It  cannot  be  that  distance  ? 

A.  I think  it  is  ten  miles  by  the  roadway  from  TarrifiTville  to  Windsor, 
where  the  Springfield  road  passes.  The  road  is  somewhat  circuitous. 

Q.  And  then  it  would  be  growing  nearer  as  it  went  north  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  two  roads  would  form  a triangle,  the  base  of  which  would  be 
about  ten  miles  ? 

A.-  I should  say  not  more  than  six  or  seven  miles  apart,  but  the  road  is 
circuitous  until  it  reaches  Windsor,  ten  miles  from  Tarrifi*yille. 

Q (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Is  there  a survey  being  made  of  that  line  from 
TarrifTyille  to  Springfield? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  within  my  knowledge.  I think  I should  know  it  if  thei:e 
was  one  being  made. 

Q.  Has  the  city  of  Springfield  voted  to  take  a certain  amount  of  stock 
of  that  road  ? 
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A.  I understood  that  they  voted  authorizing  a committee  of  nine  citizens 
to  subscribe,  or  act. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  What  amount? 

A.  I cannot  say  whether  it  is  f 400, 000,  or  $500,000;  one  of  those  two 
amounts. 

Q.  I was  informed  that  it  was  $500,000.  Do  you  know  about  that  ? 

A.  I have  heard  both  sums  stated.  I don’t  know  which  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  topography  of 
that  line  ? 

A.  I should  think  it  would  be  easy  gradation,  with  the  exception  of  a 
costly  bridge  at  Springfield. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  what  the  cost  of  the  road  would  be  ? 

A.  I call  it  18  miles,  it  may  be  more  or  less. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  cost  ? 

A.  I don’t  know.  It  would  be  mere  guess  work  on  my  part. 

Q.  You  are  not  an  engineer? 

A.  No,  sir. 

I should  like  at  some  time  to  submit  an  outline  of  a plan  of  my  own  to 
the  Committee.  I do  not  want  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Committee  or 
interfere  with  their  plans  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  A plan  for  what  ? 

Mr.  Bartholomew.  I understand  the  corporation  are  here  asking  State 
aid,  and  that  there  are  diversities  of  opinion  as  to  granting  that  State  aid. 
It  was  stated  here  last  night,  I understand,  that  the  counsel  for  the  corpo- 
ration would  submit  one  plan,  that  the  counsel  for  the  bondholders  would 
submit  another,  and-I  suppose  that,  when  the  Committee  get  through,  they 
will  submit  their  own  plan.  They  may  not,  perhaps,  take  either  one  of 
the  plans  which  may  be  submitted.  If  so,  they  may  like  a diversity  of  plans 
from  which  to  make  up  one  to  submit  to  the  General  Assembly,  as  the  one 
they  deem  best.  With  your  leave,  I suggest, — 

That  a foreclosure  under  the  Berdell  mortgage  will  probably  require  two 
years  or  more ; and  mean  time,  the  unfinished  portions  of  the  road  will  be 
useless ; and  the  finished  portions  earning  but  a small  part  of  what  they  can 
and  will,  if  all  are  completed. 

The  bonds  now  held  by  the  State  are  worth  less  than  40  per  cent,  in  the 
market ; whereas,  by  finishing  and  operating  the  road,  I believe  they  will  be 
worth  par  within  five  years. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  a majority  of  directors  approved  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  council,  in  case  State  aid  is  granted,  the  directors  or  a majority 
of  them,  and  the  executive  officers  to  place  their  resignations  in  the  hands 
of  the  governor;  that  parties  satisfactory  to  the  governor  and  council  may 
be  elected  to  fill  such  places ; and  that  directors  comprising  such  majority, 
and  such  executive  officers  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  approved  by  the 
governor  and  council,  shall  be  continued  during  the  next  three  or  five  years, 
by  such  action  of  the  stockholders,  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  legally  done. 

That  holders  of  Berdell  bonds  deliver  them  to  the  State  or  an  agent  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  or  governor  and  council,  and  take  in  lieu  thereof 
second  mortgage  bonds,  (as  the  State  now  hold  3,600  of  the  20,000  Ber- 
dell bonds,  it  also  to  exchange  pro  rata;)  and  whenever  two  and  one-half 
millions  dollars  Berdell  bonds  shall  have  been  so  delivered,  the  State  to 
continue  its  advances  of  $100,000  for  each  $100,000  of  bonds  on  the  work  as 
25 
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heretofore,  and  to  continue  such  advances  on  the  Berdell  bonds  to  the  ex- 
tent of  live  millions  dollars. 

Whenever  any  second  mortgage  bonds  are  issued,  that  there  shall  not  be 
any  coupons  or  interest  accruing  thereon  within  two  years  from  the  first 
of  January,  1871. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Supposing  the  holders  of  the  Berdell  bonds 
will  not  exchange  them  ? 

A.  The  proposition  last  night  was  for  the  Berdell  bondholders  to  ex- 
change them.  If  they  will  not,  of  course  the  thing  cannot  be  carried  out. 
I do  not  know  what  plan  the  counsel  may  propose. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  Do  you  mean  by  that  to  do  away  with  the  BerdeU 
mortgage  ? 

A.  Not  at  all.  The  State  will  only  advance  these  funds  upon  the  Berdell 
bonds,  as  has  been  proposed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Now,  Mr.  Bartholomew,  do  you  think  that  the 
citizens  of  western  Connecticut  are  generally  in  favor  of  this  State  giving 
some  more  money  to  build  up  that  road? 

A.  I don’t  think  they  think  much  about  it  at  present.  I am  now  looking 
at  the  interests  of  Boston  and  Massachusetts. 

Q.  But  I want  to  know  what  your  people  in  western  Connecticut  think 
of  it ; whether  you  think  they  are  generally  in  favor  of  her  putting  in  some 
more  money  there  ? 

A.  I don’t  live  in  western  Connecticut,  so  I cannot  answer. 

Q.  You  live  in  Hartford,  and  are  acquainted  along  the  road? 

A.  I think  they  feel  this  : that  Massachusetts  has  got  three  and  a half 
millions  in  the  road,  and  they  put  in  over  two  and  a half  millions  to  begin 
with,  and  sunk  it,  and  you  took  the  benefit  of  the  money  they  have  lost. 
They  put  their  money  into  that  road  and  sunk  it  out  of  sight,  and  you  Bos- 
ton gentlemen  have  got  it,  if  you  hold  on  to  this  road  under  your  Berdell 
bonds. 

Q.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  submit  any  plan  of  this  description  to  the 
Legislature  of  Connecticut,  and  ask  them  to  help  you? 

A.  I am  not  a legislative  man;  I never  did. 

Q.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  Connecticut  to  put  in 
some  money  to  help  build  this  road  in  western  Connecticut  from  Water- 
bury  to  Fishkill  ? 

A.  That  may  be  ; but  I think  when  a man  has  got  his  capital  in,  it  is  best 
to  take  care  of  it  if  he  can  ? 

Q.  Do  you  think  your  Legislature  could  be  persuaded  to  put  in  some 
money  rather  than  have  the  road  stop? 

A.  I believe  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  have  not  got  any  invest- 
ment in  railroads ; they  have  left  that  to  the  towns  along  the  line. 

Q.  That  does  not  answer  my  question.  I asked  you  Avhether  you 
thought  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  could  be  induced  to  put  some  money 
in  to  build  this  road  from  Waterbury  to  Fishkill,  rather  than  to  have  the 
road  stop  ? 

A.  Well,  that  would  be  a mere  matter  of  opinion.  I don’t’ know  as  I 
can  answer  directly,  the  way  in  which  you  put  it. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  that? 

A.  Well,  I have  no  opinion  about  it;  I should  want  to  talk  with  gentle- 
men before  I formed  an  opinion  about  it. 
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Q.  What  do  you  think  at  the  start? 

A.  I don’t  think  anything  about  it.  Take  that  answer,  if  you  please.  I 
have  not  thought  about  it. 

Q.  Should  you  expect  to  be  able  to  persuade  the  Legislature  of  Connec- 
ticut to  put  any  money  in  there  rather  than  to  have  the  road  stop  ? 

A.  Well,  I never  went  to  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  for  aid  for  this 
road ; I have  not  been  a lobbyist ; I never  have  done  that  kind  of  work. 

Q.  Should  you  be  willing  to  appear  before  them,  and  ask  them  to  do 
that? 

A.  That  is  not  my  business ; I don’t  propose  to  do  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  I will  ask  you  one  question,  whether  the  city  of 
Hartford  has  put  into  this  road  $500,000  of  her  money  ? 

A.  The  city  of  Hartford,  as  a corporation,  has  put  in  $500,000,  and  the 
citizens  of  Hartford  have  put  in  more  than  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Now  I will  put  my  question  in  another  form,  so  as 
to  get  an  answer  if  I can.  Are  you  willing  to  express  the  opinion  that  there 
would  be  any  probability  of  persuading  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  to 
put  any  money  into  the  completion  of  this  road  between  Waterbury  and 
Fishkill,  rather  than  to  have  it  stop? 

A.  I am  not  willing  to  express  any  opinion.  The  Legislature  of  Connec- 
ticut, for  the  next  session,  in  May,  is  not  yet  elected.  If  we  wanted  to  go 
into  that,  I should  want  to  have  a little  more  time  to  get  ready  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kittredge.)  Has  the  State  of  Connecticut  ever  aided  any 
railroad  ? 

A.  I am  not  aware  that  it  has.  It  may  have  done  so,  but  I am  not 
aware  of  it. 

Q.  Their  general  policy  is  against  it,  is  it  not  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  they  have  ever  been  asked  to  do  it,  but  I may  be 
wrong  about  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  Whether  the  same  public  reasons  which  would  bear 
upon  Massachusetts  to  induce  it  to  complete  this  connection,  would  bear 
with  equal  force  upon  all  parts  of  Connecticut  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  for  this  reason,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  benefits  accruing 
mainly  from  these  roads  are  at  the  terminal  points  or  the  larger  cities.  The 
terminal  points  in  this  case  are  Boston  on  the  one  hand,  and  Fishkill  on 
the  other.  Hartford  and  the  other  towns  will  be  mere  towns  through 
which  the  road  passes.  Therefore,  while  they  may  be  benefited  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  they  will  not  be  benefited  to  the  extent  of  the  terminal  points. 
I believe  that  real  estate  in  Boston  and  vicinity  will  be  largely  enhanced  in 
value  by  the  completion  of  this  road. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Don’t  you  think  that  the  inhabitants  of  western 
Connecticut  rather  smile  at  the  idea  of  Massachusetts  putting  money  in 
there  ? 

A.  Not  a bit  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kittredge.)  Do  you  think  if  this  road  is  opened  through 
to  Waterbury  it  will  tend  to  bring  the  business  from  these  towns  to  Boston? 

A.  I have  no  doubt  about  it.  Will  you  allow  me  to  make  one  remark 
about  that.  I seldom  come  from  Springfield  or  Hartford  to  Boston,  with- 
out finding  people  in  the  cars  who  iive  at  Waterbury,  New  Briton,  and 
Other  towns,  who  are  coming  to  Boston,  and  they  complain  of  the  delays  at 
Springfield.  We  often  have  to  wait  half  an  hour  there,  and  sometimes  as 
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much  as  two  hours  for  the  connecting  train ; whereas,  if  you  get  a through 
train  from  Fishkill  and  Waterbury  to  Boston,  the  train  will  go  right  along 
on  its  own  time.  I know  there  is  a large  amount  of  business  goes  from  that 
vicinity  to  Boston. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Don’t  you  think  you  could  get  the  Legislature  of 
Connecticut  to  pass  a resolution,  asking  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
to  put  some  more  money  into  this  road  ? 

A.  I say  that  I don’t  know ; the  next  Legislature  is  not  yet  elected. 

[Adjourned  to  Wednesday,  at  10  o’clock,] 
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SEVENTH  PUBLIC  HEAEING. 


Wednesday,  March  23, 1870. 

The  Committee  met  at  10  o’clock. 

Mr.  Morton,  (to  Mr.  Graves.)  I perceive  by  the  journals  this  morning, 
that  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia  road  has  been  seized  by  Mr.  Brown.  Under 
what  authority  is  that  seized,  or  is  that  an  amicable  seizure,  like  the  attach- 
ments of  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Munson  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I think  it  is  not  only  amicable,  but  that  the  seizure  was 
made  under  a misapprehension.  Mr.  Brown  was  here,  a few  days  ago,  and 
we  made  an  arrangement,  which  was  to  be  carried  out,  and  I called  the  board 
of  directors  together,  and  had  a committee  appointed  with  authority  to  act  in 
the  matter.  There  is  some  little  work  to  be  done  to  get  across  that  trestle 
work  at  Fishkill  and  get  over  to  our  wharf,  and,  not  knowing  how  soon  this 
Committee  would  report  and  the  Legislature'  act,  or  how  soon  we  should  have 
money,  I made  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Brown,  which  was  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  board  of  directors,  that  the  necessary  money  should  be  advanced  by 
Mr.  Brown  or  his  friends,  and  that  the  net  earnings  of  that  road  should  be  set 
apart  to  take  care  of  that  and  take  care  of  the  rent.  I received  a telegram 
from  him,  that  Mr.  Dillon  had  attached  all  the  property  of  the  road  over  there, 
and  that  he  thought  that  would  disarrange  the  plan.  I telegraphed  back  that 
he  was  laboring  under  a mistake ; that  Mr.  Dillon  would  make  any  ar- 
rangement that  we  desired.  I have  been  so  busy  here,  that  that  is  all  I know 
about  it. 

I have  received  a telegram  from  our  superintendent,  saying  that  Mr.  Brown 
had,  under  the  terms  of  his  lease,  taken  possession  of  the  road.  The  rent  is 
due  from  January,  but  the  agreement  between  Mr.  Brown  and  myself  was, 
that  the  time  should  be  extended,  the  income  being  set  apart  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  rent.  He  was  satisfied  that  that  was  enough,  unless  the  income 
was  brought  over  to  Boston.  I mistrust  that,  under  some  misapprehension, 
not  being  acquainted  with  legal  matters,  Mr.  Brown  has  gone  on  and  taken 
formal  possession  of  the  road. 

Q.  By  the  terms  of  the  lease,  he  has  the  right  to  enter  and  possess  himself 
of  the  road,  in  case  of  the  non-payment  of  rent  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; on  thirty  days’  failure  to  pay,  after  demand. 

Q.  Then  the  condition  of  affairs  at  this  moment  is  such,  that  if  he  chooses 
to  continue  in  possession  of  that  road,  he  may  ? 

A.  Certainly ; and  then  what  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  follow  down  our 
grade  right  to  the  river,  as  we  have  a right  to  do,  and  his  road  is  not  worth 
14^  cents.  I have  no  fear  of  that.  I know  where  they  stand  and  where  we 
stand. 

Q.  You  have  a right  to  build  upon  his  road  bed  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Allen.  That  right  is  forfeited.  That  is  what  the  $100,000  was  paid 
for. 

Mr.  Graves.  I should  not  want  to  build  upon  his  road,  if  we  were  in  hos- 
tility. I should  choose  to  build  a separate  and  independent  road,  and  leave 
him  “ out  in  the  cold.” 

Mr.  Morton.  That  would  involve  the  necessity  of  getting  another  char- 
ter. 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir ; we  have  got  a charter  and  a location  clear  down 
to  the  Hudson  River,  independent  of  everybody  else,  and  no  power  on  earth 
can  interfere  with  us.  We  have  got  a perfect  charter  and  a perfect  location, 
clear  down  to  the  river.  We  have  got  all  the  land  down  there  They  have 
tried  to  get  on  our  land,  and  that  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  lease.  We 
fought  them  in  the  courts,  and  beat  them,  and  drove  them  over  to  the  Hudson 
Railroad,  and  that  brought  about  the  lease.  That  is  the  honest  fact.  Their 
road  cannot  operate  advantageously  unless  it  operates  with  us.  Operating 
with  us,  it  is  a power ; operating  against  us,  it  is  not  a power  by  any  manner 
of  means. 

Q.  What  are  your  termini  ? 

A.  The  Hudson  River,  on  this  side  : then  we  cross  the  Hudson  River,  and 
we  have  a location  up  by  the  side  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  down  on  the 
western  side.  We  are  all  well  enough.  If  we  can  only  have  money  enough 
to  build  the  road,  I don’t  care  about  anybody  else. 

Q.  Can  you  connect  with  the  Connecticut  Western  at  the  State  line  ? 

A.  The  Dutchess  and  Columbia  does. 

Q.  Suppose  you  lose  that,  then  you  say  you  have  another  location  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  an  independent  location  to  the  river,  and  across  the 
river  to  Newburgh.  We  have  no  location  given  us  connecting  with  the 
Connecticut  Western  at  the  State  line,  and  should  not  desire  to  go  up  there 
at  all. 

Testimony  of  N.  C.  Munson. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  You  have  been  constructing  the  division  of  the 
B.  H.  & E.  between  Mechanlcsville  and  Willimantic  ? 

A.  I have,  sir. 

Q.  How  nearly  is  that  work  completed  ? How  much  more  money  will  it 
cost  to  finish  it  up  for  a single  track  ? 

A.  I should  judge  more  from  the  estimates  of  the  engineers  than  from  my 
own  knowledge.  I should  say,  approximately,  that  they  were  very  near  it. 
But  it  would  be  Impossible  for  me  to  tell.  Some  three  or  four  hundred  thous- 
and dollars  I should  say ; not  to  exceed  that. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take  to  complete  it,  if  you  could  go  right  about  it, 
say  within  three  weeks  from  now  ? 

A.  I could  have  finished  it,  when  I was  at  work  with  my  force  there, 
within  sixty  days.  Of  course,  the  force  has  got  to  be  organized  to  start  again. 
After  I was  organized  and  had  my  force  on,  I could  have  finished  it,  I believe, 
in  that  time — within  sixty  days. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  IMorton.)  How  much  does  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie 
Company  owe  you  ? 
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A.  Well,  sir,  I cannot  answer  that  definitely.  My  accounts  are  a good 
deal  unsettled  with  them.  I should  say  the  actual  estimates  that  have  been 
approved  and  put  in  were  something  like  ^600,000.  Then  there  are  other 
matters  that  are  in  dispute — that  have  not  been  settled ; I will  not  say  they 
are  in  dispute. 

Q.  You  have  brought  suits  against  the  company  and  attached  the  road  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  amount  do  you  claim  under  that  suit  ? 

A.  I think  it  is  $1,500,000.  My  claim  probably,  to  put  it  on  the  extreme, 
would  be  somewhere  from  eight  to  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  That  is  Avhat  you  actually  claim, — between  eight  and  nine  hundred 
thousand  dollars  ? 

A.  I should  say  it  would  be  that ; that  would  be  my  estimate. 

Q.  You  first  mentioned  the  sum  of  $600,000  as  being  the  amount  due  you. 
Now  you  say  you  should  claim  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I stated  that  as  approved  claims  by  the  corporation  already; 
then  there  are  other  contracts  unsettled,  which  would  make  the  amount  I 
stated  last. 

Q.  The  corporation  have  approved  your  bills  to  the  amount  of  $600,000  ? 

A.  I should  say  that ; yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  they  given  you  notes  in  payment,  or  any  sort  of  security  what- 
ever ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  evidence  of  indebtedness  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ; nothing  but  the  engineer’s  estimates  as  to  the  amount  done. 

Q.  You  have  no  notes  or  bonds  or  stock  upon*this  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  make  up  a balance  of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  above 
the  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  already  approved ; that  is  in  dispute  ? 

A.  Well,  I don’t  say  there  is  any  of  it  in  dispute,  but  I say  unadjusted,  un- 
settled. For  instance,  there  is  a contract  under  which  they  were  to  pay  me 
$100,000  if  I finished  the  work  in  a specified  time. 

Q.  That  is  in  dispute  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ; the  question  has  not  been  raised. 

Q.  Have  you  not  heard  Mr.  Eldridge  say  that  was  in  dispute  V 

A.  No,  sir,  the  question  has  never  been  raised  to  me.  I spent  money,  I 
know  that  very  well,  in  doing  that  which  I agreed  to. 

Q.  What  were  the  terms  upon  which  you  were  to  receive  $100,000  ? 

A.  To  complete  the  work  at  a certain  time. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? , 

A . I think  it  was  the  first  of  January. 

Q.  And  was  it  completed  at  that  time  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  what  grounds,  then,  do  you  claim  the  $100,000  ? 

A.  I claim  that  I did  my  proportion  of  it,  and  the  corporation  did  not  fur- 
nish me  the  material,  either  money  or  iron,  to  build  the  road.  I did  my  pro- 
portion of  it,  faithfully. 
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Q.  What  material  were  they  to  furnish  besides  iron  ? 

A.  They  were  to  furnish  the  iron. 

Q.  Anything  else  ? 

A.  Nothing  but  to  pay  for  the  work.  The  ties  were  under  another  con- 
tract. I had  them  under  a previous  contract,  and  I had  furnished  those,  so 
that  they  were  V*eady. 

Q.  Then  they  were  simply  to  furnish  the  iron  ? 

A.  Furnish  the  iron  and  pay  for  the  work. 

Q.  And  you  say  the  reason  you  did  not  complete  the  road  in  time  to  se- 
cure that  $100,000  extra  was  because  they  failed  to  furnish  the  iron  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  for  their  failure,  you  would  have  had  the  road  completed  the  first 
of  January  ? 

A.  If  I could  have  had  the  money,  if  they  had  paid  me  in  full,  I should 
have  gone  through.  But  this  was  not  done,  and  the  work  began  to  lag,  so 
far  as  money  was  concerned,  and  I was  working  night  and  day  and  spending 
a great  deal  of  extra  money.  I made  application  to  them  to  have  the  time 
extended  to  the  first  of  March,  one  or  two  months,  and  it  was  so  assented  to 
on  that  contract.  I think  it  was  the  first  of  March,  if  I recollect  right ; but  I 
haven’t  it  in  my  mind. 

Q.  Adding  that  $100,000  to  the  $600,000,  we  have  $700,000.  You  say 
your  claim  is  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Can  you  not 
give  us  a little  more  definitely  the  amount  of  your  claim  ? 

A.  There  has  been  no  estimate  returned  for  the  work  that  was  done  in 
January,  nor  have  the  final  estimates  ever  been  given,  which,  I presume,  will 
be  $150,000  over  my  $600,000,  judging  from  the  amount  done  ; but  no  esti- 
mates have  been  returned.  • 

Q.  Then  you  say  for  work  done  you  are  entitled  to  $750,000,  and  the 
$100,000  in  addition  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  make  $850,000,  which  you  consider  your  claim,  as  nearly 
as  you  can  estimate  it  now  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  received  or  been  promised  any  other  extra  amounts 
above  your  contract  prices  than  this  $100,000  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

,Q.  At  any  time  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  The  terms  shown  by  your  contract,  then,  are  the  only  terms  under 
which  you  have  done  any  work  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  sums  there  mentioned  are  the  only  sums  you  have  received,  so 
far  as  you  have  received  any  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  promise  of  any  other  funds,  stock  or  bonds,  except  this 

$100,000  ? 

A.  Not  in  any  shape  whatever,  sir. 

Q.  There  has  been  some  testimony  here  relative  to  your  prices.  I do  not 
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care  to  pry  into  your  private  affairs,  but  if  you  have  any  disposition  to  state 
to  the  Committee  the  results  of  your  contracts  pecuniarily,  we  may  be  glad  to 
hear  them,  and  to  know  whether  the  prices  were  unusually  large  for  that  kind 
of  work. 

A.  Well,  I don’t  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  my  saying  anything  about 
it,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned ; I think  the  case  speaks  for  itself,  to  every  one 
who  has  been  there  and  seen  the  work.  Of  course,  my  testimony  would  be 
considered  as  a personal  matter  for  my  own  benefit,  and  I should  prefer  you 
would  take  other  testimony  than  my  own  upon  that ; although  I am  free  to  say, 
that  I have  been  on  public  works  for  twenty-five  years,  and  I never  met  any- 
thing like  it,  so  far  as  hardness  of  the  rock  and  difficulties  to  overcome  are 
concerned ; but  it  is  very  nearly  completed,  so  far  as  the  work  is  concerned. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  $10,000  for  raising  a loan  of  $100,000  to  deposit  in  the 
city  of  Providence  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  paid  that  ? 

A.  I should  say  Mr.  Farwell  paid  it.  It  might  have  been  considered  an 
exorbitant  price ; it  was  not  my  price  : but  it  was  like  a man  coming  to  me  at 
night  and  saying  he  had  got  to  have  $100,000  before  2 o’clock  the  next  day, 
and  he  would  give  me  $10,000  to  raise  the  money.  I did  get  the  money,  and 
it  was  sent  to  Providence  by  2 o’clock  the  next  day. 

Q.  You  actually  received  that  amount  and  kept  it  yourself? 

A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  pay  you  in  money  or  bonds  ? 

A.  Money. 

Q.  Have  you  received  any  other  sums  as  a bonus  for  raising  money  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  occasion  ? 

A.  That  is  the  only  occasion. 

Q.  You  have  brought  a suit  against  the  corporation  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  that  that  was  an  amicable  suit.  Have  you  intended 
anything  more  by  that  suit  than  to  get  what  is  due  you  in  the  ordinary  way  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  far  as  that  object  is  concerned,  it  is  amicable  enough  with  all  the 
world  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  why  it  is  not.  It  is  only  to  protect  myself;  no  other 
view. 

Q.  It  is  not  brought  on  account  of  any  special  friendship  ? 

A.  Well,  I don’t  know  that  I have  any  object  only  to  protect  myself,  the 
same  as  any  gentleman  would  do,  with  that  amount  due  him. 

Q.  Were  the  company,  so  far  as  you  know,  informed  of  the  fact  that  this 
suit  was  to  be  brought  ? 

A.  I know  they  did  not  know  it  for  two  days.  Mr.  Eldridge  called  on  me 
two  days  afterwards,  and  asked  me  if  I had  done  that  thing.  I told  him  I had. 
I presumed  the  papers  had  been  served  on  him  before  that  time ; but  I under- 
stand they  had  not  been. 

26 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Allkn.)  So  far  as  the  company  were  concerned,  it  was  a 
hostile  proceeding  ? 

A.  I did  it  to  protect  myself. 

Q.  Meaning  to  follow  it  up  ? 

A.  Certainly,  sir;  unless  it  is  amicably  settled  in  some  way. 

Q.  What  did  you  attach  ? 

A.  I think  it  was  the  real  estate  in  Suffolk  county  ; the  rights  and  equities 
in  the  Boston  flats  and  wharves,  — whatever  they  had. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  Was  the  attachment  confined  to  Suffolk  county? 

A.  I think  it  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  It  was  all  done  by  the  advice  of  counsel  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; we  all  worked  under  advice  of  counsel.  In  fact,  they  were 
looking  after  the  thing  before  I was. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  value  of  railroads  ? 

A.  Somewhat,  I should  say,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  this  railroad  will  be  worth  when  completed  ? I 
mean  on  what  amount  will  it  pay  interest  ? 

A.  I am  not  familiar  with  this  location,  except  on  the  eastern  end ; I have 
never  been  over  the  western  part  of  it  at  all ; and  I should  form  my  judgment 
more  from  the  opinion  of  others  than  from  real  knowledge. 

Q.  How  does  this  end  compare  with  other  roads  which  you  have  seen  ? 
What  would  be  its  earnings  ? 

A.  I do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  fully  equal  to  any  of  our  New  Eng- 
land roads. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  other  roads,  what  do  you  think  the  whole 
line  would  pay  7 per  cent,  interest  on,  when  completed  ? 

A.  1 have  never  made  any  calculation  of  that  kind.  I form  my  judgment 
more  from  the  reports  of  experts  that  I have  seen,  who  have  given  it  their 
attention. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  ? State  to  the  Committee  what,  in  your  judg- 
ment, it  is  worth. 

A.  I have  never  seen  any  reason  for  a different  opinion,  so  far  as  my 
judgment  is  concerned,  from  what  I have  seen  reported.  I see  that  it  is 
stated  that  it  will  pay  interest  on  some  thirty  or  forty  millions. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  pay  7 per  cent,  interest  upon  thirty  or  forty  mill- 
ions ? 

A.  That  would  be  my  judgment  from  what  I have  seen  of  it. 

Q.  Now,  in. regard  to  your  claim  for  $800,000.  I do  not  want  to  prejudice 
you  at  all,  but  I want  to  get  an  idea  what  can  be  done  on  this  road.  Suppos- 
ing the  State  would  put  in  three  millions  of  dollars  to  finish  up  the  road, 
would  you  be  willing  to  settle  up  and  take  second  mortgage  bonds  as  collat- 
eral, and  release  your  judgment? 

A.  I should,  perhaps,  for  a large  portion  of  it.  I should  say,  that  there  is 
some  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  that  has  been  approved  lying  in 
the  State  House.  I should  say  I should  be  perfectly  willing  to  take  second 
mortgage  bonds,  if  the  road  is  completed,  for  the  balance  of  it. 

Q.  Then,  if  I get  your  position,  it  is  that  there  is  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  due  at  the  State  House,  under  this  last  Act,  which,  by  a vote 
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of  the  directors,  is  appropriated  to  you  ; if  you  get  that,  it  will  leave  your 
claim  about  half  a million  ; and  if  the  State  would  make  a suitable  contract  to 
build  the  road,  you  would  be  willing  to  take  a second  mortgage  and  release 
your  judgment  ? 

A.  I should  be  very  glad  to. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  talk  with  Mr.  Dillon  about  that  matter  ? Do  you 
know  whether  he  would  be  willing  to  take  substantially  the  same  ground  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I have  not. 

Mr.  Graves.  Mr.  Dillon  has  stated  to  me  that  he  Is  perfectly  willing  that 
the  governor  and  council  should  say  how  much  he  ought  to  have,  and  what 
he  ought  to  do.  He  is  perfectly  willing  to  leave  the  whole  subject  to  them,  or 
to  any  fair  and  proper  man,  and  release  his  judgment.  I am  authorized  to 
say  that. 

Witness.  I should  perhaps  put  myself  In  the  same  position  with  Mr.  Dil- 
lon. That  is  about  my  idea  of  the  matter,  though  I have  had  no  conference 
with  Mr.  Dillon. 

Mr.  Graves.  I read  the  bill  to  Mr.  Dillon,  and  he  said  it  was  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  him,  and  he  should  be  willing  to  leave  the  whole  matter  to  the 
governor  and  council  under  that  bill,  step  out  of  the  way,  and  take  what- 
ever was  given  to  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.J  What  rate  of  interest  was  to  be  paid  on  that 
$100,000  ? Was  the  road  to  pay  interest  on  it  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  anything  about  the  arrangements  In  reference  to  It.  They 
only  came  to  me  and  wanted  so  much  money.  I had  a friend  who  had  some 
money,  and  I went  to  him,  and  he  furnished  the  $100,000. 

Q.  Did  he  make  the  arrangements  with  them  about  getting  the  pay  and 
the  interest  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course  he  expected  to  be  paid  back  in  some  form  ? 

A.  I think  he  received  their  notes,  or  something  of  the  sort. 

Q.  What  rate  of  interest  was  he  to  have  ? 

A.  I don’t  know.  I think  the  $10,000  covered  the  Interest. 

Q.  For  how  long  a time  ? 

A.  I think  it  was  three  months. 

Q.  You  don’t  know? 

A,  No,  sir.  I won’t  pretend  to  say  about  that.  I had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  provide  the  party  and  raise  the  money,  and  I received  the  $10,000,  and 
paid  him. 

Q.  What  rate  of  interest  he  was  to  have  or  what  arrangement  was  made 
as  to  collaterals,  you  don’t  know  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I don’t. 

Testimony  of  H.  N.  Farwell. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  You  are  a member  of  the  firm  of  A.  G.  Farwell  & 
Co.? 

A.  I am. 

Q.  Who  compose  that  firm  ? 

A.  Mr.  Samuel  Hall,  Jr.,  Asa  Farwell,  a brother  of  mine,  and  myself. 
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Q.  Samuel  Hall,  the  treasurer  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  ? 

A . He  is. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Asa  Farwell  in  the  office? 

A.  He  is. 

Q.  And  attending  to  the  business  ? 

A.  He  is. 

Q.  Who  is  the  managing  man  of  that  firm  ? 

A.  I have  been  usually  considered  the  managing  man. 

Q.  Have  that  firm  been  in  the  habit  of  borrowing  money  from  the  Boston, 
Hartford  and  Erie  within  the  last  twenty  months  ? 

A.  They  have  borrowed  money  from  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie. 

Q.  When  first  ? 

A.  In  1868. 

Q.  What  time  in  1868  ? 

A.  Fall. 

Q.  How  much  ? 

A.  Several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  For  how  long  a time  ? 

A.  No  particular  time ; when  wanted. 

Q.  On  what  terms  ? 

A.  Seven  per  cent,  interest. 

Q.  On  what  security  ? 

A.  No  security  but  plain  memorandums. 

Q.  What  form  of  indebtedness  did  the  firm  give  to  the  corporation  ? 

A.  Their  own  memorandums,  subject  to  call. 

Q.  What  kind  of  memorandums  ? 

A.  “ Borrowed  and  Received.” 

Q.  And  expressing  the  rate  of  interest  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  whether  the  rate  of  Interest  was  expressed  or  not. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  time  in  the  fall  that  was  first  done  ? 

A.  Well,  I should  think  early  in  the  fall. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  keep  the  money  ? 

A.  They  kept  the  money  until  it  was  wanted  to  pay  the  contractors  when 
the  estimates  came  in  for  the  work  on  the  road.  They  paid  it  whenever  the 
estimates  were  due. 

Q.  For  how  long  a time  after  early  in  the  fall  of  1868  did  the  firm  of 
A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.  remain  indebted  to  the  Boston  Hartford  and  Erie  ? 

A.  I should  think  not  long,  sir.  I have  been  in  the  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie  since  the  fall  of  1866. 

Q.  I am  asking  you  since  the  fall  of  1868  ? 

A.  I don’t  think  there  have  been  three  months  at  a time  since  I have  been 
in  the  road,  but  what  the  road  has  been  indebted  to  H.  N.  Farwell  or  A.  G. 
Farwell  & Co.  for  money.  Not  for  services  ; I mean — money. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  the  money  that  came  from  New  York  from  the  sale  of 
bonds  to  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  ? 

A.  I did. 

Q.  At  what  time  ? 

A.  July,  1868. 
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Q.  How  much  ? 

A.  I was  in  New  York  at  the  time.  I am  not  certain  whether  it  was  one* 
or  two  millions  I brought  home.  My  impression  is  it  was  one  million.  I 
think  there  were  two  checks  for  a million  dollars  each. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  other  million  ? 

A.  They  both  came  into  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  and  were  deposited 
in  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  Boston. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  stay  there  ? • 

A.  Two  or  three  months.  • 

Q.  What  was  done  with  the  money  then  ? 

A . Part  of  it  was  lent  to  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co. 

Q What  was  done  with  the  rest  ? 

A.  Part  of  it  was  lent  to  Oakes  Ames. 

Q.  How  much  ? 

A.  $200,000. 

Q.  What  for  ? 

A.  He  wanted  to  borrow  some  money,  and  we  lent  it  to  him. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  ? Anything  in  particular  ? 

A.  I don’t  know. 

Q.  What  did  you  take  from  him  ? 

A.  A memorandum. 

Q.  “ Borrowed  and  received  ” ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Payable  when  ? 

A.  When  we  called  for  it. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  remain  so  ? 

A.  Part  of  it  two  months  ; part  of  it  five  or  six  months ; and  part  nearly 
a year. 

Q.  At  what  interest  ? 

A.  Seven  per  cent. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  the  rest  of  it  ? 

A.  Some  of  it  was  lent  to  Henry  J.  Gardner. 

Q.  How  much  ? 

A.  $50,000. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  the  rest  ? 

A.  Part  of  it  was  used  in  buying  stock  of  the  company. 

Q.  At  what  time  ? 

A.  First  in  the  fall  of  1868. 

Q.  How  much  ? 

A.  I should  think  there  were  30,000  shares  bought. 

Q.  At  what  price  ? 

A.  All  the  way  from  $25  to  $27. 

Q.  By  whom  ? 

A.  By  diflerent  brokers. 

Q.  Well,  by  what  ones  ? 

A.  Mr.  Long  bought  some.  I should  think  there  were  five  or  six  differ- 
ent brokers  bought. 

Q.  Who  directed  them  ? 
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-4.  I did,  generally. 

Q.  By  any  vote  of  the  corporation  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  there  was  any  vote. 

Q.  What  other  directors  knew  of  it. 

A.  I think  Mr.  Eldridge  knew  of  this  stock^being  bought. 

Q.  What  other  ones  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  there  were  any  others  that  had  certain  knowledge  ; 
but  I know  there  were  others  that  knew  the  securities  were  being  kept  up. 
That  needs  explanation,  and  after  you  get  through  I will  give  ray  explanation. 

Q.  You  think  that  Mr.  Eldridge  knew  about  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  makes  you  think  so  ? 

A.  I think  so. 

Q.  What  makes  you  think  so  ? 

A.  I think  I have  talked  with  him  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  testify  that  you  did  talk  with  him  about  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  ? 

A.  In  the  fall  of  1868. 

Q.  In  the  fall  of  1868,  what  was  your  talk  with  him  about  It  ? 

A.  Now  I will  go  back  and  explain.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  the 
commissioners  were  sitting  on  our  case  for  some  time,  figuring  up  whether  we 
had  securities  enough  to  finish  and  complete  our  road.  They  figured  the 
bonds  at  eighty  cents  on  the  dollar.  If  you  figure  the  difference  between 
fifty  and  eighty  cents  on  five  millions,  you  will  see  there  is  some  considerable 
difference.  We  had  never  realized  but  fifty  cents  on  the  bonds,  and  they 
figured  them  in  our  assets  at  eighty.  There  were  fifty  thousand  shares  of  the 
company  never  issued ; they  figured  them  at  ^20  a share.  If  the  stock  was 
ten  instead  of  twenty,  and  the  bonds  fifty  instead  of  eighty,  they  would 
hardly  have  made  assets  enough  to  complete  the  road ; and  we  should  hardly 
have  got  a report  from  the  commissioners  saying  that  our  assets  were  suffi- 
cient, in  their  judgment,  to  complete  the  road. 

Q.  You  say,  if  they  had  figured  the  bonds  at  what  they  were  worth, 
they  would  not  have  made  out  assets  enough  to  complete  the  road  ? 

A.  They  figured  the  bonds  at  eighty  cents. 

Q.  And  you  had  never  got  more  than  fifty  cents? 

A.  We  had  never  got  more  than  fifty  cents,  because  they  were  given  as 
collateral. 

Q.  If  they  had  figured  them  at  fifty  cents  instead  of  eighty,  there  would 
not  have  been  assets  enough  to  finish  the  road  ? 

A.  I think  that  makes  two  millions  of  dollars  difference,  don’t  it? 

Q.  I only  wanted  to  get  your  view  of  it. 

A.  I think  that  would  make  two  millions  of  dollars  difference  whether  the 
stock  was  twenty  or  ten,  and  whether  the  stock  was  eighty  or  fifty. 

Q Well,  go  on  and  make  your  explanation. 

A.  They  figured  the  bonds  at  eighty,  and  Governor  Washburn  said  he 
thought  they  were  worth  it ; and  if  he  had  money  to  invest,  he  would  as  soon 
buy  the  bonds  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  as  the  bonds  of  any  new 
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road  he  knew  of.  We  all  had  confidence  in  the  road.  I did ; I will  speak 
for  myself ; I thought  the  bonds  were  worth  it,  and  I thought  the  public 
would  think  so.  Our  road  was  progressing,  and  we  were  driving  the  road  as 
hard  as  it  could  be  driven.  I thought  the  public  would  believe  the  bonds 
were  worth  eighty  ; but  they  didn’t, — at  least,  they  never  have  sold  for  that. 
We  could  not  sell  our  bonds  for  eighty  or  seventy. 

Q.  I was  asking  you  in  regard  to  your  talk  with  Mr.  Eldridge  about  buy- 
ing stock  in  the  fall  of  1868 ; now  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  tell  it  ? 

A.  I talked  with  Mr.  Eldridge,  and  I talked  with  the  other  directors. 
They  all  talked  of  the  importance  of  keeping  up  the  price  of  our  securities 
that  fall.  We  bought  some  bonds.  Some  of  that  money  lay  in  bonds,  and  I 
think  the  loss  on  those  bonds  was  $3,000,  more  or  less. 

Q.  Which  of  the  directors  did  you  talk  with  about  buying  for  the  com- 
pany shares  of  the  company,  in  the  fall  of  1868,  besides  Mr.  Eldridge  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  of  any  one  that  I talked  with  about  buying  stock.  It 
was  talked  over  with  the  directors  generally,  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  up 
the  price  of  our  securities. 

Q.  Was  it  agreed  by  them  that  the  company  should  buy  shares  of  the 
Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I don’t  think  it  was;  not  by  the  directors  generally. 

Q.  Was  it  by  any  of  the  directors  except  yourself? 

A.  I think  Mr.  Eldridge  and  I had  an  understanding  that  the  stock  was 
being  bought,  or  was  going  to  be  bought. 

Q.  At  that  time  ? 

A.  At  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Graves  at  the  time  he  concluded  his  opening  address 
to  the  Committee  ? Were  you  here  ? 

A.  I think  not. 

Q.  He  stated,  in  general  terms,  that  it  sometimes  happened  that  corpora- 
tions had  one  speculative  director,  and  that  it  might  be  that  this  corporation 
had  one  speculative  director,  for  whose  actions  the  company  could  not  be 
properly  held  responsible.  Did  that  mean  you  ? 

A.  I am  sure  I don’t  know,  sir ; if  he  meant  me,  all  I can  say  is,  it  was  not 
true.  I never  speculated  In  the  securities  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie 
road  with  the  money  of  the  corporation.  I don’t  suppose  I ever  bought  or 
sold  five  thousand  shares  of  the  stock  on  my  own  account  since  I have  been  a 
director.  I have  bought  no  bonds  to  sell  again.  What  securities  I have 
bought,  and  what  A G.  Farwell  & Co.  have  bought,  we  had  when  the  road 
failed,  and  I don’t  think  I can  be  called  a speculator.  I certainly  have  not 
speculated  with  the  funds  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  road.  I don’t 
care  what  insinuations  have  been  made  by  the  attorneys  or  anybody  else. 

Q.  The  company,  in  the  fall  of  1868,  commenced  buying  the  shares  of  the 
Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  by  your  direction,  did  they  ? 

A.  It  was  left  with  me.  Mr.  Eldridge  didn’t  know  what  I was  doing,  but 
he  knew  I was  buying  stock,  I presume,  because  it  was  left  with  me. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  buy  ? 

A.  My  testimony  is  before  the  committee  of  the  council ; fifty-six  thou- 
sand and  odd  shares  in  all,  during  the  two  years. 
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Q.  I am  not  going  back  of  July,  1868. 

A.  I am  going  back  while  I have  been  a director  in  the  road.  That  in- 
cluded all  the  stock  I bought  for  the  corporation ; every  share  since  I have 
been  a director. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  answer  my  question  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  I will  go  back  to  July,  1868.  Your  company  then  owned  fifty 
thousand  shares  of  unissued  stock, — is  that  so  ? 

A.  They  got  the  right,  last  winter,  I think,  a year  ago,  to  issue  those 
shares.  There  was  some  dispute  whether  our  capital  was  twenty  millions,  or 
twenty-five  millions. 

Q.  July,  1868,  when  you  made  your  ciphering  of  assets  to  complete  this 
road,  for  the  commissioners  and  the  governor  and  council,  you  had  fifty  thou- 
sand shares  which  were  unissued  ? 

A.  We  had  fifty  thousand  shares  unissued,  and  they  were  not  issued  until 
after  January,  1869.  We  got  the  right  from  the  Legislature  then,  I think. 
Our  capital  was  confirmed  at  twenty-five  millions  instead  of  twenty  millions. 

Q.  You  had  these  fifty  thousand  shares  that  were  reckoned  at  twenty, 
which  made  a million  dollars  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  other  shares  on  hand  at  that  time  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ; not  as  a corporation. 

Q.  You  commenced  buying  shares  for  the  company  early  in  the  fall  of 
1868? 

A.  I did. 

Q.  With  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Eldridge  ? 

A.  I think  Mr.  Eldridge  understood  that  I was  buying  stock. 

Q Wasn’t  the  matter  talked  over  between  you  and  him  ? 

A . Not  the  details.  I think  it  was  understood  that  I was  buying  stock. 
I have  no  question  that  Mr.  Eldridge  knew  I was  buying  stock  for  the  good 
of  the  corporation. 

Q.  Didn’t  you  talk  it  over  with  him  ? 

A.  I said  he  knew  it.  He  didn’t  want  to  know  anything  about  details. 

Q.  That  began  early  in  the  fall  ? 

A.  It  was  sometime  in  the  fall  of  1868. 

Q.  As  early  as  September  ? 

A . I wouldn’t  say  how  early ; I have  no  dates.  I can’t  tell  here  without 
going  and  looking  at  the  books. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  buy  that  fall  ? 

A.  I can’t  say  that. 

Q.  As  nearly  as  you  remember  ? 

A.  I should  think  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  shares. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  any  of  the  rest  of  the  directors,  and  inform  them 
that  you  were  buying  shares  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  I did. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  the  treasurer  ? 

A.  The  treasurer  must  have  known  it. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  money  ? 
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A.  We  borrowed  some  of  the  corporation.  It  was  not  bought  in  the  name 
of  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co. 

Q.  Why  not  ? 

A.  Because  I chose  to  take  charge  of  it  myself.  I chose  to  hold  the  stock. 

Q.  You  borrowed  money  of  the  company,  and  then  bought  stock  in  your 
own  name,  and  carried  it  for  the  company  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Then  supposing  it  rose  in  value  ? 

A . I think  the  corporation  would  have  had  the  benefit  of  that. 

Q.  What  makes  you  think  so  ? 

A.  I know  so. 

Q.  You  had  borrowed  money  at  seven  per  cent,  of  the  company — you 
owed  the  company  the  money  ? 

A.  Very  well ; I calculated  to  pay  it  to  them. 

Q.  You  bought  the  stock,  and  took  it  in  your  own  name  ? 

A.  I did. 

Q.  And  none  of  the  directors  knew  it,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Eldridge  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  they  did. 

Q.  No  man  connected  with  the  company  knew  of  it  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  they  did,  the  details;  I don’t  think  they  did. 

Q.  Had  you  any  agreement  with  the  company  in  reference  to  that  stock  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I was  responsible;  and  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.  were  responsible 
for  the  money  we  borrowed  of  the  corporation. 

Q.  Supposing  those  shares  had  risen,  what  had  the  corporation  got  to  show 
that  they  would  get  the  benefit  of  anything  but  their  seven  per  cent.  ? 

A.  If  they  trusted  me  with  the  affairs  of  the  corporation,  I suppose  they 
felt  that  I should  give  the  corporation  everything  that  was  their  due. 

Q:  Who  trusted  you  ? 

A.  Mr.  Eldridge.  I trusted  him  in  certain  matters,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
willing  to  trust  me  in  certain  matters. 

Q.  You  were  buying  these  shares  in  your  own  name  ? 

A,  I was,  to  protect  myself. 

Q.  And  paying  seven  per  cent,  interest  ? 

A.  Very  well. 

Q.  Why  were  you  paying  seven  per  cent,  if  you  were  using  that  money 
for  the  corporation  ? 

A.  We  took  the  money  of  the  corporation,  and  we  thought  it  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  corporation  to  keep  up  the  price  of  their  securities.  I had  it 
intimated  to  me  constantly,  that  there  were  parties  in  New  York  who  stood 
ready  to  take  large  amounts  of  this  stock  if  they  could  get  control  of  it. 
They  never  did,  but  I believed  they  were  willing  to,  when  it  was  so  stated  to 
me.  It  may  have  been  all  moonshine,  but  I believed  it. 

Q.  You  got  about  56,000  of  those  shares  ? 

A.  I did. 

Q.  What  became  of  them  ? 

A.  They  were  sold. 

Q.  When? 
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A.  From  the  1st  of  January,  1869,  down  to  within  the  last  sixty  days. 

Q.  By  whom  were  they  sold  ? 

A.  By  me. 

Q.  Since  July,  1868,  how  much  did  you  buy  ? 

A.  I told  you  somewhere  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  shares. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  case  that  in  March,  1869,  the  company  had  over  100,- 
000  shares  on  hand  ? 

A.  They  had  fifty  thousand  shares  that  had  not  been  issued  the  1st  of 
January,  1869. 

Q.  Well,  how  much  else  had  they  ? 

A.  I should  think  they  had  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  thousand 
shares.  It  may  not  have  been  short  of  one  hundred  thousand ; I never  figured 
it  up  in  my  life. 

Q.  Wasn’t  there  a tlme^when  they  had  more? 

A.  It  might  have  been  so. 

Q.  Don’t  you  remember  any  time  when  they  had  more  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I never  figured  to  see  how  much  they  had  on  hand. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  paper,  dated  March  6,  where  you  agreed  to 
take  a certain  number  of  shares  with  certain  gentlemen  ? 

A.  Ido. 

Q.  At  that  date,  do  you  remember  how  many  shares  the  company  had  ? 

A.  I don’t. 

Q.  Don’t  you  know  they  had  at  least  100,000  shares  ? 

A.  I don’t. 

Q.  What  Is  your  belief  ? 

A.  I believe  the  company  could  have  controlled  about  100,000  shares.  I 
never  figured  to  see  whether  it  was  95,000  or  105,000. 

Q.  When  did  you  begin  selling  shares  on  the  part  of  the  company  ? 

A.  After  Governor  Bullock  granted  the  first  instalment,  the  first  days  of 
January,  1869  ; two  days  before  he  left  his  office.. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  sell  ? 

A.  I sold  it  along  as  the  market  would  bear. 

Q.  Sell  one  day  and  buy  another  ? 

A.  No.  There  has  been  no  stock  of  any  amount  bought  since  1869. 

Q.  Then  on  the  first  of  January,  or  about  that  time,  you  must  have  had 
more  than  you  have  had  at  any  time  since  on  hand  ? 

A.  I think  so. 

Q.  Then,  if  In  the  month  of  March  you  had  on  hand  over  100,000  shares, 
you  must  have  had  considerable  over  100,000  shares  in  January,  1869  ? 

A.  Did  I state  that  we  had  over  100,000  shares  the  1st  of  March  ? 

Q.  You  didn’t,  but  other  gentlemen  have. 

A.  They  probably  knew,  I don’t. 

Q.  I say,  if  it  is  a fact  that  the  company  had.  In  March,  over  100,000 
shares,  in  January,  1869,  they  must  have  had  more  ? 

A.  I should  judge  that  on  the  1st  of  January,  1869,  the  corporation  must 
have  held  more  stock  than  it  held  at  any  other  time. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  began  selling  ? 

A.  At  that  time.  We  were  not  purchasing  stock  to  any  amount  after  the 
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1st  of  January,  1869.  I suppose  that  you  are  aware  that  we  had  considerable 
trouble  in  getting  our  first  State  aid  from  Governor  Bullock ; and  even  the 
attorney-general  was  sought  pretty  often  to  consult  with,  and  to  give  papers. 
It  took  a great  deal  of  time,  and  after  we  got  the  first  instalment  from  Gov- 
ernor Bullock,  there  was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  management 
or  directors  to  buy  the  securities  of  the  road. 

Q.  And  since  the  1st  of  January,  1869,  the  company  has  not  been  a pur- 
chaser in  the  market  of  its  own  shares  ? 

A.  Not  to  any  great  extent,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Well,  can  you  tell  me  how  much  money  the  company  had  on  hand,  or 
about  how  much,  the  1st  of  January,  1869  ? 

A.  They  had  money  loaned  out. 

Q.  No  money  on  hand  ? 

• A.  No,  sir.  I can’t  tell  you  now  ; I haven’t  got  the  figures. 

Q.  How  much  had  they  about  March,  1869  ? 

A.  We  calculated  we  had  two  millions  of  dollars. 

Q.  In  money  ? 

A.  In  money,  or  what  we  thought  was  as  good  as  money. 

Q.  In  what  form  was  it  ? 

A.  Some  of  it  lay  in  memorandums,  some  of  it  lay  in  securities  of  the  road, 
which  we  held. 

Q.  What  sort  of  securities  ? 

A.  Bonds  and  stocks. 

Q.  What  sort  of  bonds  ? 

A.  B.  H.  & E.  bonds. 

Q.  Berdell  bonds  ? 

A.  Berdell  bonds. 

Q.  That  had  not  been  issued  ? 

A.  I didn’t  say  that.  I told  you  a few  moments  ago  that  we  bought  some 
bonds,  as  well  as  stock. 

Q.  When  did  you  begin  to  buy  bonds  ? 

A.  In  the  fall ; for  the  same  reasons  that  we  bought  bonds  to  give  to  Gov- 
ernor Bullock  and  his  inferiors. 

Q.  Meaning  me  ? 

A.  No,  I don’t  think  you  were  consulted.  My  impression  is  you  said  to 
me  at  one  time  that  the  commissioners  did  not  consult  you  much  about  it 
any  way. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  about  your  buying  stock  in  the  fall  of  1868  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; and  I think  we  bought  571  bonds. 

Q.  In  the  fall  of  1868? 

A.  I think  it  was.  I think  those  bonds  were  bought  in  the  fall  of  1868, 
and  sold  during  1869,  at  a loss  of  $3,000.  It  would  not  vary  $500  from 
$3,000. 

Q.  By  whose  directions  were  those  bonds  bought  ? 

A.  I think  mine,  generally. 

Q.  Who  else  knew  of  it  ? 

A,.  I don’t  know  that  any  one  of  the  directors  knew  that  fact. 

Q.  You  bought  them  on  your  own  responsibility  ? 
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A.  I did. 

(2.  For  the  company  ? 

A.  For  the  company. 

Q.  Now,  to  go  back  to  March,  1869,  when  this  paper  was  signed,  what 
money  had  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  on  hand,  or  in  bank  ? 

A.  I can’t  tell ; I have  not  the  figures.  I could  tell  by  looking  at  the  bank 
book. 

Q.  To  whom  were  the  funds  of  the  company  loaned  at  that  time  ? 

A.  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.  might  have  owed  the  corporation  ; N.  H.  Farwell 
might  have  owed  ; Oakes  Ames  owed ; it  is  my  impression  Governor  Gardner 
owed.  I don’t  know  as  it  is  material  who  owed  the  money,  if  it  was  all  paid  ; 
there  was  no  one  but  what  paid. 

Q.  How  much  did  A.  G.  F arwell  & Co.  owe  at  that  time  ? 

A,  I can’t  tell  you  now.  • 

Q.  About  how  much  ? 

A.  From  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  a million. 

Q.  Who  else  had  any  of  it  ? 

A.  Oakes  Ames  had  some  of  it. 

Q.  At  that  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else  ? 

A.  My  impression  is  that  Governor  Gardner  had  some  of  it. 

Q.  Not  over  850,000  ? 

A.  Not  over  $50,000. 

Q.  Who  else  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  of  anyone  else  except  H.  N.  Farwell,  and  A.  G.  Farwell 
& Co.  I think  Mr.  Eayrs  had  some  of  it. 

Q.  Who  was  Mr.  Eayrs  ? 

A.  He  was  clerk,  or  agent,  or  trustee  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie 
Railroad. 

Q.  Was  there  any  attempt  to  conceal  from  the  commissioners  on  the  Bos- 
ton, Hartford  and  Erie  where  that  money  was  ? 

A.  Well,  I think  there  was  a little  sparring.  I think,  as  General  Whitney 
gtated  the  other  day,  he  intimated  to  them  that  it  was  none  of  their  business 
who  had  the  money,  if  it  was  paid.  That  is  my  impression. 

Q.  Were  you  inquired  of  as  to  where  that  money  was  ? 

A.  I think  very  likely  I was. 

Q.  Did  you  refuse  to  tell  ? 

A.  I don’t  think  I did. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  ? 

A.  I don’t  think  I did.  I felt  very  much  as  General  Whitney  intimated 
to  them,  that  it  was  none  of  their  business.  That  is  the  way  I felt.  I didn’t 
intimate  it  to  them  as  General  Whitney  did,  but  that  is  the  way  I felt. 

Q.  You  knew  that  the  statute  of  1867,.  authorizing  the  State  loan,  pro- 
vided that  the  commissioners  should  at  all  times  have  access  to  your  books 
and  accounts  ? 

A.  Cei'tainly.  They  had  a right  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts. 
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Q.  Did  you  consider  that  they  hadn’t  a right  to  know  where  the  money 
of  the  corporation  had  gone  to  ? 

A.  I chose  to  have  them"go  and  examine  the  books  and  vouchers. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  that  they  hadn’t  the  right  to  know  where  the  money 
of  the  corporation  was  lent  ? 

A . I considered  that  they  had  the  right  to  examine  our  books  at  all  times 
when  they  pleased. 

Q.  Would  your  books  have  shown  these  loans  to  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.,  and 
H.  N.  F arwell  ? 

A . I have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  Then  had  you  any  motive  in  wishing  them  not  to  know  that  A.  G. 
Farwell  & Co  , and  H.  N.  Farwell  were  borrowers  of  money  from  the  com- 
pany  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Why  didn’t  you  tell  them  ? 

A.  I felt  very  much  as  General  Whitney  testified  he  intimated  to  them, 
that  it  was  none  of  their  business. 

Q.  When  the  statute  provided  that  they  had  the  right  to  inspect  your 
books  ? 

A.  It  was  not  for  me  to  tell  them  ; they  had  a right  to  examine  the  books 
and  vouchers. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  stand  on  as  fine  a point  as  that,  that  they  had  a right 
to  examine  the  books,  but  it  was  not  for  you  to  give  them  any  information  ? 

A.  I intimated  to  them,  in  a friendly  manner.  I had  a private  under- 
standing with  the  commissioners  where  that  money  lay. 

Q.  What  was  that  private  understanding  ? 

A.  I think  we  were  not  to  repeat  it,  any  of  us.  If  the  Committee  think  I 
had  better  testify 

Mr.  Allen.  I shall  insist  upon  it,  unless  the  Committee  direct  otherwise. 

Witness.  I think  the  private  understanding  was  somewhat  as  General 
Whitney  testified  here,  that  I had  been  holding  the  securities  of  the  road  with 
the  money. 

Q.  Which  of  the  commissioners  did  you  have  that  understanding  with  ? 

A.  Judge  Bigelow. 

Q.  Which  of  the  others  ? 

A,  I think  all  three  of  them.  I think  it  was  a pretty  good  understanding 
between  us. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  the  commissioners,  in  plain  terms,  that  you  were  carrying 
the  securities  with  the  money  of  the  road  ? 

A.  I think  I did. 

Q.  And  were  using  the  money  of  the  road  for  that  purpose  ? 

A.  I think  I told  them  that  some  of  the  money  of  the  road  was  in  the 
stock,  and  bonds  of  the  road ; that  we  thought  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the 
road  to  keep  the  securities  up.  I don’t  suppose  there  was  any  railroad  ever 
built 

Mr.  Allen.  (Interrupting.)  Never  mind  about  that. 

Witness.  There  are  gentlemen  on  the  Committee  familiar  with  these 
things.  I have  been  informed  that  there  is  hardly  any  manufacturing  or 
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banking  institution  but  what  sustains  their  own  securities ; and  we  certainly 
never  could  have  built  the  road  with  these  bonds  at  forty  or  fifty',  and  the 
stock  at  ten.  The  commissioners  never  would  have  reported  that  we  had 
enough  to  do  it.  I considered  our  securities  perfectly  good.  I considered 
the  Berdell  bonds  perfectly  good. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  in  March,  1869,  you  told  the  commissioners  that 
the  company  had  been  using  its  own  funds  to  buy  its  own  shares,  and  to  buy 
the  Berdell  bonds  ? 

A.  Previous  to  that,  I had  that  understanding  with  the  commissioners. 
I have  no  doubt  but  what  they  knew,  or  had  good  reason  to  believe,  that  some 
of  the  money  lay  in  the  securities  of  our  road. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  By  “ understanding,”  do  you  mean  that  they 
assented  to,  or  only  knew  of  it  ? 


A. 

Knew  of  it. 

Q. 

(By  Mr.  Allen.)  Did  you  tell  them  so  ? 

A, 

I did. 

Q. 

In  plain  terms  ? 

A. 

I did. 

Q. 

Which  one  ? 

A. 

Judge  Bigelow. 

Q. 

Which  one  did  you  tell  ? 

A. 

Judge  Bigelow. 

Q. 

Did  you  tell  any  other  ? 

A. 

I don’t  know  that  I did.  I think  they  all  understood  it. 

Q. 

What  did  he  say  to  it  ? 

A. 

I don’t  know. 

Q. 

What  did  he  say  to  you  when  you  told  him  ? 

A. 

Well,  he  seemed  not  very  much  surprised. 

Q. 

What  did  he  say  ? 

A. 

I can’t  recollect ; I don’t  know ; I can’t  say  what  he  did  say,  exactly. 

I don’t  think  he  was  very  much  astonished. 

Q. 

When  did  you  tell  him  ? 

A. 

I have  not  the  date. 

Q. 

As  nearly  as  you  can  recollect  ? 

A, 

Between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  11th  of  March. 

Q. 

How  much  did  you  tell  him  the  company  had  invested  in 

their  own 

shares  ? 

A. 

I don’t  think  I told  him.  I told  him  some  of  it  was  loaned 

to  parties, 

iust  the  same  as  I have  stated  here. 

Q. 

How  much  of  it  was  then  invested  in  your  own  stock  ? 

A. 

I think  somewhere  between  half  a million  and  a million  of  dollars. 

Q. 

At  that  time  ? 

A. 

At  that  time. 

Q. 

But  you  didn’t  tell  him  how  much  there  was  ? 

A. 

1 don’t  think  I did. 

Q. 

Then  you  told  him  that  the  rest  of  the  money  was  lent  out  to  indi- 

viduals  ? 

A. 

I did,  and  called  the  names. 
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Q.  To  him  ? 

A.  To  him. 

Q.  What  names  did  you  call  ? 

A.  Oakes  Ames. 

Q What  other  ? 

A.  Governor  Gardner. 

Q.  What  other  ? 

A.  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  that  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  whether  I called  my  own  name  or  not.  I think  very 
likely  I did.  I told  him  the  truth,  whatever  I said.  I didn’t  try  to  cover 
anything  up,  except  that  General  Whitney  insisted  that  they  were  prying 
into  things  that  were  not  exactly  their  business. 

Q.  You  did  tell  Judge  Bigelow  that  the  company  had  invested  certain 
portions  of  its  funds  in  its  own  shares,  and  that  other  portions  of  its  funds  it 
had  loaned  to  Oakes  Ames,  Governor  Gardner,  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.,  and 
H.  N.  Farwell? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  before  the  1st  of  March,  1869  ? 

A.  That  was  before  the  bond  was  given.  The  bond  was  given  the  11th 
of  March. 

Q.  You  told  him,  then,  substantially  what  disposition  the  company  had 
made  of  its  funds  ? You  covered  the  ground  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ; I covered  the  ground. 

Q.  In  telling  him  ? 

A.  In  telling  him. 

Q.  So  that  he  was  fully  aware  that  the  funds  which  you  had  had  been 
used  in  that  way,  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I have  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  commissioners  understood  that. 

Q.  You  told  Judge  Bigelow  ? 

A . I have  stated  so.  I don’t  know  that  the  Committee  want  me  to  repeat 
it  over  and  over  again.  I make  that  statement. 

Q.  It  is  not  the  case,  then,  that  it  was  concealed  from  them  what  you  had 
done  with  your  money  ? That  is  not  true,  then  ? If  anybody  supposes  there 
was  any  concealment  as  to  what  had  become  of  the  funds  of  the  company  at 
that  time  from  the  commissioners,  they  are  under  a mistake  ? 

A.  I think  so,  decidedly. 

Q.  And  at  the  time  when  that  bond  was  given,  there  had  been  this  full 
disclosure  to  the  commissioners  where  that  money  was  ? 

A.  That  was  what  the  bond  was  given  for,  as  I understand  it;  you  know 
something  about  it ; you  made  the  bond. 

Q.  And  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  loaned  were  disclosed  ? 

A.  They  were.  You  know  all  about  the  bond;  you  know  what  it  was 
given  for ; you  made  it. 

Q.  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  I had  any  idea  who  had  got  that  money, 
at  that  time,  do  you  ? 
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■ A.  I mean  to  say  this,  that  you  drew  as  strong  a bond  as  you  could.  The 
commissioners  had  drawn  one  bond,  which  you  said  was  not  strong  enough,  and 
you  drew  another.  You  were  called  upon  as  attorney-general  to  look  into 
the  affairs  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  and  I have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  you  didn’t  do  your  duty  ; it  Is  for  you  to  say. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  mention  it  to  the  governor  and  council  ? 

A.  They  never  asked  the  question. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  mention  it  to  me  ? 

A.  You  never  asked  the  question. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  talk  with  me  on  that  subject  ? 

A.  I don’t  think  I ever  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  a word  upon  the  subject,  one  way  or  the  other,  to  me  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  I did.  I will  tell  you  what  I did  have  a conversa- 
tion with  you  about.  You  thought  that  the  commissioners  rather  took  matters 
out  of  your  hands ; that  you  were  not  consulted  as  much  as  you  thought  it  was 
your  duty  to  be.  I had  that  conversation  with  you. 

Q.  That  would  go  to  show,  then,  that  instead  of  knowing  all  about  this, 
I did  not  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  you  knew  about  it.  I merely  state  that  you  knew 
about  the  bond.  I think  you  were  ignorant.  I don’t  think  they  went  to  you. 

Now,  to  go  back  a little.  With  reference*to  the  buying  of  those  shares 
that  the.  company  bought,  who  sold  them  ? 

A.  Different  individuals  ; different  brokers. 

Q.  In  July,  1868,  what  shares  did  you  have  in  the  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie  Company  ? 

A.  The  1st  of  July,  1868,  the  corporation,  I think,  owed  us  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen  thousand  shares,  which  we  had  loaned  them  for  nothing ; 
hadn’t  taken  any  security  for. 

Q.  Those  were  shares  you  had  loaned  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  1st  of  July,  1868  ? 

A.  That  is  my  impression. 

Q.  They  were  a part  of  the  fifty  thousand  unissued  shares  ? 

A.  No,  none  of  them,  I think. 

Q.  They  had  borrowed  of  you,  before  July,  1868,  fourteen  or  fifteen  thou- 
sand shares  ? 

A.  It  is  my  impression  that  was  before  July,  1868.  I think  they  owed  us 
between  fourteen  and  fifteen  thousand  shares  over  a year,  that  we  never  had 
a dollar’s  worth  of  security  for,  in  any  way. 

Q.  They  held  these.  In  addition  to  the  fifty  thousand  shares  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  what  was  done  with  the  stock  held  by  the  corporation  ; 
I had  nothing  to  do  with  that  at  all. 

Q.  What  shares  had  youTeft  yourself  in  July,  1858  ? 

A.  I don’t  think  I ever  had  over  four  or  five  thousand  shares  at  any  one 
time  of  my  own  stock. 

Q.  What  did  you  have  left  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I don’t  think  I had  five  thousand  shares  left. 
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Q.  Had  you  any  interest  jointly  witli  anybody  else,  excepting  with  your 
firm,  In  shares  ? 

A.  I think  very  likely  I might  have  had  some  small  Interest. 

Q.  With  whom  ? 

A.  Different  individuals. 

Q.  In  whose  name  would  the  stock  be  held  ? 

A.  In  their  name,  partly,  and  sometimes  in  mine.  That  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  corporation : it  was  merely  an  outside  operation. 

Q.  Were  those  transfers  made  on  the  books  of  the  company  where  shares 
were  sold  ? 

A.  No,  not  when  I had  anything  to  do  with  the  stock, — the  stock  I am 
speaking  of. 

Q.  . It  didn’t  usually  get  on  to  the  stock  book  of  the  corporation  ? 

A.  No,  it  was  simply  done  by  transferring  certificates  in  blank.  When 
stock  was  bought,  it  was  transferred  to  the  firm  of  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.,  and 
when  sold,  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.  transferred  it  to  the  purchaser. 

Q.  It  did  not  go  on  the  books  of  the  company  ? 

A.  Not  at  all ; It  was  an  outside  thing  altogether. 

Q.  How  many  shares  had  you  in  the  company  on  the  1st  of  January,  1869  ? 

A.  What  do  you  mean  by  asking  that  question  ? Do  you  want  me  to  say 
how  much  the  firm  of  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.  owned,  or  how  much  they  were 
carrying  for  the  company  ? 

Q.  How  much  they  owned  themselves  ? 

A.  I should  think  from  seventeen  to  twenty  thousand  shares. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  own  ? 

A.  I should  think  from  three  thousand  to  five  thousand. 

Q.  That  was  in  addition  to  what  you  were  carrying  for  the  corporation  ? 

A.  Certainly  ; it  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all.  If  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co. 
owned  any  stock,  it  was  paid  for  by  their  money ; we  never  took  any  stock 
of  the  corporation  except  what  we  paid  for  in  cash. 

Q.  To  whom  did  they  give  those  shares  when  they  were  buying  ? 

A.  Different  individuals. 

Q.  To  whom,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

A.  I don’t  know. 

Q.  Now,  to  come  down  to  that  agreement  of  March  6,  1869,  that  was  put 
in  here  yesterday  ; you  were  one  of  those  parties  ? 

A.  I was. 

Q.  You  were  one  of  the  trustees  ? 

A.  I had  forgotten  It  until  my  name  was  mentioned.  I think  very  likely 
it  was  true,  but  I had  forgotten  all  about  It.  I think  very  likely  I was  one  of 
the  trustees. 

Q.  Mr.  Eldridge  and  yourself  were  the  trustees  ? 

A.  I don’t  deny  it.  I had  forgotten  there  was  such  a paper  In  existence. 

Q.  You  remember  the  bargain  by  which  the  other  gentlemen  agreed  to 
constitute  you  three  trustees  to  borrow  the  money  of  the  corporation  and  buy 
these  shares  of  the  railroad  company  ? You  remember  it,  do  you  ? 

A.  I remember  something  about  the  paper. 
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Q.  The  railroad  company  at  that  time  had  100,000  shares,  more  or  less, 
had  it  ? 

A.  Well,  I think  they  controlled  very  nearly  that,  as  I said  before. 

Q.  And  they  had  a couple  of  millions  of  dollars  which  they  could  control, 
which  they  had  either  in  their  treasury  or  in  memorandum  checks  ? 

A.  You  say  so,  and  then  ask  me.  I say  that  the  couple  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars lay  in  the  memorandum  checks  and  securities  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie,  which  stood  in  the  name  of  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co. 

Q.  Had  they  got  a couple  of  millions  of  dollars  in  money  that  they  could 
control  ? 

A.  You  would  make  out  the  company  richer  than  we  have  any  of  us 
stated  before.  We  have  only  tried  to  account  for  two  millions.  Now  you 
try  to  account  for  100,000  shares  of  stock  and  two  millions  of  dollars  besides ; 
when  I have  stated  that  those  shares  were  a part  of  the  two  millions,  lying  in 
the  securities  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie. 

Q.  That  is  what  I want  to  know ; how  the  company  is  going  to  lend  two 
millions  of  dollars  to  buy  their  shares,  when  they  already  have  the  money  in- 
vested in  the  shares  ? 

A.  If  they  already  held  the  stock,  they  could  carry  it,  I should  think. 

Q.  Why  did  they  want  to  borrow  money  to  buy  stock  if  they  already  had 
the  stock  on  hand  ? 

A.  I have  told  you  that  the  corporation  controlled  about  100,000  shares 
at  that  time.  I can’t  say  whether  it  was  95,000  or  105,000,  for  I have  never 
figured.  I say,  on  the  first  of  January  my  impression  is  that  the  corporation 
held  more  shares  than  at  any  other  time. 

Q.  Where  was  this  ring  of  men  to  get  the  money  to  buy  these  shares  ? 

A.  Will  you  read  that  agreement  ? 

[Mr.  Allen  read  the  agreement  in  part,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
witness,  who  said  : — ] 

Witness.  I think  I understand  It ; I won’t  trouble  you  to  read  it.  I be- 
lieve those  subscriptions  were  to  be  paid  in  money.  The  stock  was  to  be  car- 
ried twelve  months  by  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Allen.  I will  read  the  4th  section  : — 

“ The  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Bailroad  Company  agrees  that  when 
100,000  shares  of  the  stock  is  subscribed  for  under  this  contract,  as  aforesaid, 
it  will  loan  to  said  trustees  and  agents,  for  the  subscribers,  the  sums  named  in 
Art.  2,  on  the  terms  therein  stated,  and  that  said  trustees  and  agents  shall 
purchase  and  hold  said  stock  as  collateral  to  said  several  loans,  and  dispose  of 
the  same,  and  hold  any  funds  received  for  it,  or  new  stock  bought  with  said 
funds,  as  collateral,  in  place  of  stock  sold,  to  the  extent  of  one  share  for  every 
$20  due  on  said  loan,  or  $20  cash  in  hand  and  interest  due,  for  every  .$20  of 
principal  loaned  and  unpaid,  and  that  it  will  not  call  for  payment  faster  than 
it  shall  need  to  pay  monthly  or  other  bills  for  construction.” 

Q.  Now,  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Company  agree,  when  100,000 
shares  shall  be  subscribed  for,  to  lend  the  money  to  pay  for  them,  and  that 
amounts  to  two  millions  of  dollars.  The  company  were  going  to  lend  this 
money,  were  they  not  ? 

A.  I recollect  something  about  that  contract  now. 
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Q.  I wish  you  would  explain  to  the  Committee  how  the  company  was  go- 
ing to  lend  the  ring  two  millions  of  dollars  to  buy  its  own  shares  with  ? 

A.  I cannot  explain  ; the  trustees  never  got  the  stock  into  their  hands . 
I didn’t  see  how  they  could  get  the  two  millions  of  dollars.  I didn’t  see  how 
the  contract  could  be  carried  out,  and  that  contract  never  was  carried  out. 
I see  the  same  point  that  you  do.  I didn’t  see  exactly  how  the  corporation 
could  loan  two  millions  of  dollars  to  buy  stock  with,  if  they  already  had  the 
stock.  I saw  that  the  contract  did  not  amount  to  anything.  It  never  went 
into  operation.  I get  your  point.  I think  you  and  I would  agree. 

Q.  I see  you  were  down  for  20,000  shares  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  the  managing  and  financial  director,  if  not  the  specu- 
lating one,  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  ? 

A.  I never  knew  it. 

Q.  You  were  the  financial  one  ? 

A.  I never  knew  it  until  General  Whitney  made  the  statement,  and  I 
thought  the  words  were  put  into  his  mouth  by  the  attorney  of  the  corporation. 
I never  knew  I was  the  financial  man  of  the  corporation  before ; that  was  the 
first  that  I knew  of  it. 

Q.  You  were  one  of  the  directors,  and  one  of  the  trustees,  and  you  signed 
this  contract  for  20,000  shares,  which  would  make  $400,000  ? 

A.  I did.  I thought  if  the  corporation  could  raise  two  million  dollars  to 
loan  these  gentlemen,  I would  like  to  take  20,000  shares ; but  I did  not  see 
how  they  were  going  to  do  it,  and  they  never  did  it. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  the  case,  and  you  do  not  agree  with  the  statement  that 
was  made  here  yesterday,  that  when  it  was  represented  to  the  governor  and 
council  that  the  corporation  had  lent  these  two  million  dollars,  it  was  meant 
that  it  was  lent  to  these  gentlemen  on  this  paper  ? Did  you  understand  that 
statement  made  here  yesterday  ? 

A.  I think  that  the  subscribers  to  that  paper,  the  gentlemen  who  have 
their  names  down  there,  put  them  down  in  good  faith  ; that  if  required,  they 
would  take  that  amount  of  stock  put  against  their  names  and  pay  for  it ; but 
to  put  100,000  shares  into  their  hands  as  trustees,  could  not  be  done ; for  I 
didn’t  see  where  the  corporation  could  furnish  the  money  to  buy  100,000 
shares  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  three  trustees. 

Q.  That  is  what  I want  to  understand,. 

A.  I think  you  and  I would  agree  on  that.  I don’t  think  we  would 
differ  at  all. 

Q/  It  was  stated  here  yesterday,  if  I understand  it,  that  it  was  represented 
to  the  governor  and  council,  that  the  corporation  had  lent  $2,000,000  to  indi- 
viduals, and  that  it  was  lent  on  that  paper.  Did  you  understand  that  that 
was  so  stated  yesterday  ? 

A.  I never  understood  that  the  two  millions  of  dollars  were  lent  to  the 
gentlemen  who  signed  that  paper. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  statement  yesterday  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I don’t  think  I did.  I understood  Mr.  Eldrldge  to  say  that  he 
showed  that  paper  to  the  governor.  If  Mr.  Eldridge  so  stated,  he  was  mis- 
taken, I think. 
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Mr.  Morton.  I find  several  of  the  Committee  did  not  so  understand  it. 
They  understood  that  that  paper  was  shown  to  the  governor,  as  accounting 
for  the  two  millions. 

Mr.  Allen.  I understood  Mr.  Eldridge  to  say,  in  substance,  that  when  it 
was  represented  to  the  governor  that  the  company  had  lent  out  two  millions 
of  dollars  to  individuals,  that  statement  had  reference  to  this  transaction — 
that  it  was  to  be  loaned  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Parker.  The  Committee  did  not  so  understand  it.  They  understood 
that  this  paper  was  shown  to  the  governor  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
these  gentlemen  were  ready  to  take  these  shares  at  $20  a share,  proving  that 
they  had  faith  in  the  value  of  their  securities. 

Mr.  Allen  (to  Mr.  Eldridge.)  Will  you  state  how  that  was  ? 

Mr.  Eldridge.  I supposed  that  the  B.  H.  & E.  had  two  million  dollars 
loaned  out  in  some  form,  either  upon  its  stock,  or  bonds,  or  both,  to  individu- 
als ; I supposed  that  a portion  of  that  money  was  invested  in  the  100,000 
shares  of  stock  that  the  company  had  on  hand ; and  I supposed  that  really 
the  company  paid  out  this  amount  on  the  stock  and  turned  it  over  to  these 
parties  ; that  is,  merely  turned  it  over,  and  it  became  then  a loan  of  the  com- 
pany to  these  parties.  I did  not  suppose  that  any  actual  money  was  to  be 
passed  over,  except  that  the  parties  in  this  trust  were  to  give  their  notes  and 
pay  over  the  money  to  the  company  every  month,  as  fast  as  it  was  wanted. 
Supposing  they  had  done  that,  I took  that  paper  and  showed  it  to  the  governor 
and  council.  When  the  paper  was  signed,  I supposed  it  became  an  absolute 
fact,  and  that  the  stock  was  going  into  the  hands  of  the  B.  H.  & E.,  as  the 
stock  of  these  parties,  and  from  that  time  we  had  $2,000,000  to  work  with. 

Q.  I understand  you  to  say,  that  your  understanding  was,  that  this  money 
of  the  B.  H.  & E.,  two  million  dollars,  was  to  be  loaned,  upon  this  paper,  to 
these  trustees  for  these  gentlemen  ? 

A.  I supposed  the  company  had  stock,  (I  didn’t  know  how  much,)  and  I 
supposed  this  was  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  company,  and  nobody  else. 
I supposed  that  a portion  of  the  stock,  I didn’t  know  what  amount,  was  really 
the  stock  of  the  company,  and  was  to  be  held  for  the  company  ; that  if  Mr. 
Farwell  held  it  in  his  hands,  it  was  to  come  into  the  hands  of  the  B.  H.  & E., 
the  company  receiving  the  notes  of  the  parties.  When  that  paper  was  signed, 
I looked  upon  it  as  perfected,  otherwise  1 should  not  have  signed  this  bond  for 
two  millions  of  dollars ; for  if  there  was  no  money  or  stock,  there  was  no 
security  behind  us. 

Q.  Did  you  show  it  to  anybody  ? 

A.  I have  an  impression  that  I either  showed  it  to  Mr.  Endicott  or  spoke 
to  him  about  it. 

Q.  Was  it  ever  up  at  any  meeting  of  the  council  ? 

A.  No  sir.  Then  Mr.  Farwell,  I think,  said  that  the  paper  had  not  been 
carried  out,  as  he  now  states.  That  is  all  I know  about  it.  I supposed  we 
had  two  millions  behind  us  in  the  stock  or  securities,  or  lent  out  by  the 
company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen  to  Mr.  Farwell.)  Was  that  paper  made  known  to 
the  cpmmlssloners  ? 

A.  I don’t  know,  sir. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana  to  Mr.  Eldridge.)  Is  that  the  same  money  of  which 
you  said  to  the  governor,  that  it  was  lent  out  on  good  security  ? 

A.  Yes ; that  referred  to  the  same  thing. 

Q.  And  which,  at  the  time,  you  didn’t  know  who  had  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I understood  that  part  of  it  was  in  stock,  and  part  in  notes 
of  the  parties.  The  stock  was  then  selling  for  $25  a share,  and  more. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Do  you  understand  that  the  reason  this  project 
failed  was  that  the  company  could  not  lend  the  $2,000,000  ? 

A.  My  impression  was  this : that  the  company  had  this  stock,  and  was 
selling  it  to  these  parties.  So  far  as  I was  concerned  in  signing  that  paper,  I 
did  it  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  corporation  of  100,000  shares  of  stock, 
and  that  I have  no  doubt  was  the  intention  of  the  others. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen  to  Mr.  Farwell.)  After  these  shares  were  obtained 
and  transferred  to  these  trustees,  did  you  understand  they  were  to  be  carried 
for  the  corporation  any  longer  ? 

A.  That  paper  reads  for  the  benefit  of  the  signers.  I never  got  hold  of 
the  real  understanding  about  it.  I never  paid  much  attention  to  it,  for  I did 
not  see  how  it  could  be  carried  out. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  those  shares  were  to  be  held  any  longer  for 
the  benefit  of  the  corporation  ? 

A.  No,  not  after  they  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees.  I 
think  they  were  to  be  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  parties  who  signed  that 
paper.  The  corporation  would  have  got  the  money,  they  would  have  got  the 
$20  a share,  and  if  they  had  gone  up  to  $40,  I don’t  see  how  they  could  have 
got  over  $20. 

Q.  Didn’t  the  corporation  at  any  time  borrow  shares  of  individuals  ? 

A.  I think  so. 

Q.  Of  whom  ? 

A.  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co. 

Q.  What  for  ? 

A.  For  the  use  of  the  corporation. 

Q.  When  ? 

A.  Well,  I have  stated  before  I cannot  give  the  date,  but  I think  previous 
to  July,  1868. 

Q.  Did  they  afterwards  ? 

A.  I don’t  think  they  borrowed  stock  of  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.  but  once, 
and  that  I think  they  carried  over  a year. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A.  I think  it  was  previous  to  1868.  I can  go  to  the  counting-room  and 
give  the  exact  time  when  the  stock  was  borrowed,  but  I cannot  from  recol- 
lection. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  prior  to  1868  ? 

A.  That  is  my  impression  ; I think  so. 

Q.  Did  they  borrow  stock  of  anybody  else  after  July,  1868  ? 

A.  I think  the  president  of  the  corporation  did  ; I don’t  know  whether  it 
was  after  July,  1868,  or  not.  • 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  the  company’s  borrowing  any  stock  of  anybody  ? 
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A.  I knew  of  the  president  borrowing  stock,  and  I supposed  it  was  for 
the  company.  I think  he  borrowed  stock  of  J.  W.  Clark  for  the  company. 

Q.  How  much  ? 

A.  Ten  thousand  shares. 

Q.  When? 

A.  I cannot  give  the  date. 

Q.  About  when  ? 

A.  I think  it  was  previous  to  July,  1868. 

Q.  What  did  he  borrow  it  for  ? 

A.  For  the  good  of  the  corporation,  I have  no  doubt. 

Q.  For  the  good  of  the  corporation,  how  ? 

A.  Well,  the  Committee  must  understand  that  Mr.  Munson  commenced 
his  work  in  December,  1867.  We  were  receiving  no  money  from  our  secu- 
rities ; we  received  no  money  on  the  securities  of  the  road  until  July,  1868. 
Mr.  Munson  commenced  December,  1867,  and  was  driving  his  work,  and  had 
to  be  paid.  The  corporation  never  had  any  large  sum  of  money  on  hand 
until  the  first  of  July,  1868.  Then  they  owed  a large  sum  of  money,  and  we 
had  to  get  along  the  best  we  could.  We  paid  the  bills  monthly  as  they  ma- 
tured. I think  Mr.  Munson  was  paid  up  promptly  every  month. 

Q.  I see  this  statement  made  by  Mr.  Porter  and  Mr.  Wilder,  that  “ the 
company  borrowed  stock  at  a high  rate,  say  $20,  pledged  it  for  cash,  and 
were  obliged  in  settlement  to  pay  the  ditference  between  the  price  at  the  date 
of  the  loan  and  the  date  of  the  settlement.”  Did  you  know  of  any  such  trans- 
action as  that  ? 

A.  I know  a transaction  similar  to  the  one  that  General  Whitney  testified 
to  here. 

Q.  What  was  that  ? 

A.  That  he  advanced  so  much  on  stock,  and  after  the  corporation  failed, 
he  had  that  stock,  and  he  took  a note  for  the  difference  between  ten  dollars  a 
share  and  the  money  he  had  advanced. 

Q.  That  is  just  the  other  way.  I am  talking  about  the  company’s  bor- 
rowing stock.  Do  you  know  of  the  company’s  borrowing  stock  at  high  rates 
and  being  obliged  to  pay  the  difference  between  the  price  at  the  date  of  the 
loan  and  the  date  of  the  settlement  ? 

A.  I never  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  , 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  the  company’s  doing  it  ? 

A.  Mr.  Eldridge,  as  president  of  the  company,  borrowed  stock;  what  he 
pledged  or  sold  it  for  I don’t  know. 

Q,  You  never  yourself  had  anything  to  do  with  borrowing  stock  and 
pledging  it  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  But  Mr.  Eldridge  did  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  whom  did  he  borrow  that  stock  ? 

A.  He  borrowed  it  of  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.,  and  J.  W.  Clark.  I don’t 
know  whether  he  pledged  it  or  sold  it. 

Q.  When  did  he  borrow  of  A.  G.  F.  & Co.  ? 

A.  I have  told  you  several  times  I could  not  give  dates.  If  you  had  in- 
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timated  to  me  yesterday  what  questions  you  were  going  to  ask  me,  I would 
have  tried  to  be  posted  up. 

Q.  You  cannot  state  whether  it  was^before  or  after  July,  1868  ? 

A.  My  impression  is  that  it  was  previous  to  1868.  As  I have  said  three  or 
four  times,  that  is  my  impression. 

Q.  I see  in  the  stock  account,  where  the  stock  losses  are  made  up,  this 
entry : — 

Loss  on  56,257  shares  carried  by  H.  N.  Farwell,  for  the  cor- 


poration, ..........  iS715,179  79 

Less  interest,  commissions,  &c., 109,748  49 


^605,431  30 

Won’t  you  explain  that  ? 

A.  That  was  an  adjustment  of  the  losses  made  in  1868,  in  the  purchase 
of  securities.  If  the  securities  had  been  kept  up  through  1869,  there  would 
have  been  no  loss.  I think  there  was  a hundred  thousand  dollars  interest  and 
commissions.  It  amounts  to  ^715,000. 

Q.  That  was  on  the  amount  bought  in  1868  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Between  July,  1868,  and  January,  1869  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  most  of  it. 

Q.  So  that  there  were  56,000  shares  bought  at  that  time  ? 

A.  My  testimony  is  before  the  committee  of  the  council  correctly  about 
that.  I have  stated  all  the  stock  purchased  by  me  that  I have  known  any- 
thing about  since  I have  been  a director. 

Q.  That  is,  all  you  purchased  for  the  company  after  July,  1868,  was  bought 
before  January,  1869  ? 

A.  I don’t  say  the  whole  56,000  shares  were  laought  between  July  and 
January ; I say  that  includes  all  the  stock  of  the  corporation  I have  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  during  the  three  years  I have  been  a director. 

Q.  I see  another  item — “ Loss  by  depreciation  on  stock  carried  by  A.  G. 
F.  & Co.,  for  the  corporation,  $362,500.”  What  is  that  ? 

A.  I think  that  is  the  difference  between  the  price  of  the  stock  when  we 
advanced  the  money  and  the  price  we  took  it  at  after  the  corporation  failed. 
We  took  the  stock  at  $10. 

Q.  What  stock  was  that  ? 

A.  That  was  stock  loaned  Mr.  Eldridge  and  Mr.  Eayrs,  who  was  clerk, 
trustee  or  agent  of  the  corporation. 

Q.  Loaned  by  whom  ? 

A.  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co. 

Q.  When  was  it  loaned  ? 

A.  At  different  times. 

Q.  When  ? 

A.  The  books  will  show  precisely. 

Q.  Let  us  have  the  time  as  nearly  as  you  can  ? 

A.  I think  in  1868,  most  of  it. 
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Q.  It  says — “ On  stock  carried  hy  A.  G.  F.  & Co.”  It  was  not  stock  you 
lent  the  company  ? 

A.  No  ; we  loaned  Mr.  Eayrs  on  the  stock ; money  had  been  loaned  on 
the  stock. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  loan  on  it  ? 

A.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  dollars  a share. 

Q.  How  much  money  ? 

A.  I think  on  56,000  shares.  It  didn’t  vary  2,000  shares  from  that. 

Q.  That  would  be  some  $700,000  or  $800,000  in  round  numbers  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  loaned  ? 

A.  I think  In  1868,  or  the  fore  part  of  1869. 

Q.  What  occasion  was  there  for  the  company  to  borrow  then  ? 

A.  Because  they  wanted  money. 

Q.  They  had  got  those  two  millions  from  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  the 
$1,500,000,  acceptances  ? 

A.  We  had  to  keep  that,  according  to  the  commissioners.  The  commis- 
sioners followed  us  up.  We  must  keep  that  money  on  hand,  to  show  them 
that  we  had  it  to  put  into  the  road.  We  had  to  have  other  money.  This 
operation  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  company,  in  the  fall  of  1868,  went  to 
borrowing  money  of  A.  G.  F.  & Co.  ? 

A.  I mean  to  say  this  : that  we  had,  as  I told  you,  50,000  shares  of  stock 
that  had  never  been  issued.  A.  G.  F.  & Co.  advanced  from  time  to  time  on 
that  stock,  and  took  it  in  their  name. 

Q.  On  that  50,000  shares  that  had  never  been  issued  ? . 

A.  I presume  that  was  the  stock.  It  came  through  Mr.  Eayrs. 

. Q.  But  you  never  got  the  right  to  issue  that  stock  until  1869  ? 

A.  Very  well,  we  ga\^them  money  on  it.  I don’t  know  but  most  of  it 
was  after  January,  1869.  It  was  very  late  in  the  fall  of  1868  or  the  fore  part 
of  1869. 

Q.  At  what  rate  of  Interest  was  It  ? 

A.  The  usual  rate  of  interest. 

Q.  What  was  the  usual  rate  ? 

A.  I think  we  never  charged  them  over  one  per  cent,  a month. 

Q.  Never  ? 

A.  I think  not.  It  Is  my  impression  we  never  did. 

Q.  AVhat  was  done  with  the  money^by  the  company  after  A.  G.  F.  & Co. 
had  loaned  it  to  them  ? 

A.  I have  no  doubt  it  was  put  Into  the  road. 

Q.  It  went  into  the  treasury  of  the  company  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  The  money  you  loaned  went  Into  the  treasury  of  the  company  ? 

A.  I presume  it  did. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  they  borrowed  money  at  one  per  cent,  a month  to  put 
into  the  road,  and  kept  this  $3,500,000  which  they  loaned  at  7 per  cent, 
on  hand  so  as  to  show  it  to  the  commissioners  ? 

A.  That  money  which  was  put  into  the  treasury,  which  we  got  from  the 
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Erie  Railroad,  went  into  the  road,  I know,  ultimately,  and  I have  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  other  money  went  into  the  road. 

Q.  I am  talking  about  the  fall  of  1868.  You  say  the  company  lent  out 
this  money  at  seven  per  cent,  a year,  and  loaned  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  A.  G.  F.  & Co  , before  the  first  of  March,  1869,  at  seven  per  cent , 
and  yet  A.  G.  F.  & Co.  were  loaning  the  road  money  at  twelve  per  cent, 
a year  at  that  same  time.  Is  that  so  ? 

A.  "Well,  I think  it  was  the  fore  part  of  1869,  that  A.  G.  F.  & Co. 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  It  was  in  the  fall  of  1868,  you  said  ? 

A.  I didn’t  say  so,  certainly.  It  may  have  been  in  the  fall  of  1868,  or 
fore  part  of  1869  I cannot  tell  you  without  going  to  the  counting-room. 

Q.  That  is  the  transaction,  is  it  ? That  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.  were  loaning 
them  by  the  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  taking  securities  at  one  per  cent, 
a month,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  company  were  loaning  to  A.  G.  F.  & Co. 
at  seven  per  cent,  a year  ? 

A.  Do  you  mean  to  ask  me  if  we  were  borrowing  money  at  seven  per 
cent.,  and  loaning  it  back  at  one  per  cent,  a month  ? 

Q.  That  is  what  you  testify  to  ? 

A.  I don’t  understand  that  I have  testified  in  that  way.  I think  A.  G. 
Farwell  & Co.  had  some  money  of  their  own ; that  is  my  impression.  I don’t 
wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we  borrowed  money  at  seven  per  cent.,  and  lent 
it  back  at  one  per  cent,  a month.  That  I deny. 

Q.  What  money  did  you  lend  to  them  at  one  per  cent,  a month  ? 

A.  It  was  their  own  (A.  G.  F.  & Co.’s)  money,  not  the  corporation’s 
money. 

Q.  In  the  fall  of  1868  ? 

A.  I told  you  I did  not  know  whether  it  was  in  the  fall  of  1868,  or  the 
fore  part  of  1869. 

Q.  Didn’t  you,  in  September,  1868,  lend  them  $550,000  ? 

A.  I think  very  likely.  We  were  lending  them  money  all  the  time.  I 
don’t  think  there  has  been  three  months  from  the  time  since  I became  direc- 
tor, but  what  the  corporation  have  owed  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.  or  H.  N.  Far- 
well  money. 

Q.  How  much  has  been  the  amount  which  you  have  loaned  them  ? 

A.  From  ten  thousand  dollars  to  a million. 

Q.  During  that  six  months,  from  July  to  January,  according  to  your  best 
recollection,  how  much  money  did  you  lend  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  ? 

A.  I don’t  wish  to  be  confined  to  between  July  and  January.  If  you  will 
put  the  question  on  paper,  I will  get  the  dates  exactly. 

Q.  Tell  me  as  nearly  as  you  can  ? 

A . I have  no  recollection  at  all.  I think  they  lent  some  money  in  the  fall 
of  1868.  I think  they  lent  the  company  money  all  through  1869. 

Q.  They  were  owing  you  all  through  the  fall  of  1868  ? 

A.  I think  they  were ; very  likely.  I say,  I don’t  think  there  has  been 
three  months  since  I have  been  a director,  or  four  months,  at  most,  but  my 
impression  is  that  there  has  not  been  three  months,  when  the  company  have 
not  owed  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.  money. 

29 
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Q.  Will  you  swear  you  never  got  more  than  one  per  cent,  a month  for  the 
money  loaned  ? 

A.  I have  no  knowledge  of  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.’s  ever  charging  over  one 
per  cent,  interest  ? 

Q.  Did  they  ever  receive  more  than  that  ? 

A.  I have  no  knowledge  of  their  ever  receiving  more  ; in  fact,  I don’t 
think  they  have  ever  received  one  per  cent.  It  is  one  thing  to  charge  it,  and 
another  thing  to  receive  it. 

Q.  Did  you  lend  the  company  Individually  out  of  your  own  funds,  besides 
what  A.  G.  F arwell  lent  them  ? 

A.  Some. 

Q.  When  ? 

A.  I think  when  I first  went  into  the  road. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  that  ? 

A.  I lent  them  out  of  my  own  private  funds,  up  to  the  time  when  I thought 
the  road  was  a success,  was  going  to  be  finished,  and  the  securities  were  good ; 
then  I put  the  firm  in,  which  I never  should  have  done  if  I had  not  supposed 
that  the  securities  were  perfectly  good. 

Q.  You  did  not  answer  my  question.  I asked  you  how  long  you  con- 
tinued to  lend  them  money  out  of  your  own  funds  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  whether  it  was  six  months,  ten  months,  or  twelve  months. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  time,  so  far  as  you  remember,  that  you  loaned  the 
company  money  out  of  your  own  funds  ? 

A.  I don’t  recollect  that.  I could  tell  you  exactly  if  I had  the  books 
before  me. 

Q.  What  rates  of  interest  did  you  get  ? 

A.  I don’t  think  I ever  got  exorbitant  rates.  I don’t  think  I ever  got 
over  one  per  cent,  a month.  I don’t  think  I ever  got  over  seven  per  cent. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  what  rates  you  got  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I do  not.  It  was  not  so  much  the  Interest  I got,  but  it  was 
the  success  of  the  road  that  I labored  for,  from  the  time  I went  into  It  up  to 
the  present  time ; it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  road. 

Q.  I see  here  an  item  of  a certain  amount  of  money  paid  to  J.  P.  Thorn- 
dike for  loss  on  stock  and  bonds ; do  you  know  about  that  V 

A.  I do  not  know  particularly.  I saw  one  of  the  State  directors  in  here 
a few  minutes  ago  ; I think  he  must  know  something  about  it ; he  was  there 
at  the  time  of  the  settlement  we  made  with  the^other  directors.  There  were 
several  other  gentlemen  in  there  pushing  up  settlements. 

Q.  I want  to  get  your  knowledge  ? 

A.  I cannot  tell  you  about  the  figures.  I know  he  was  in  there  with  his 
claim,  and  they  all  came  round  me,  and  said  I had  better  vote  for  it. 

Q.  What  was  his  claim  ? 

A.  That  he  had  advanced  more  for  his  securities  than  they  would  sell  for 
at  the  time  he  was  in  there.  He  had  loaned  to  certain  persons  on  our  secu- 
rities more  than  what  he  could  sell  them  for,  and  he  brought  In  a bill  for  the 
difference  ; that  is  my  impression. 

Q.  What  persons  ? 

A.  Mr.  Eayrs  and  Mr.  Farley. 
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Q.  What  Mr.  Farley  ? 

A.  One  Robert  Farley,  who  is  a broker  down  street. 

Q.  He  had  loaned  some  money  to  the  company  through  these  agents  ? 

A.  It  was  told  me  that  it  was  for  the  company.  I have  no  reason  to  say 
whether  it  was  or  was  not.  I had  nothing  to  do  with  the  transaction. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  these  transactions  ? 

A.  I did  not. 

Q.  Who  did? 

A.  Mr.  Farley  and  Mr.  Eayrs,  I presume. 

Q.  AVho  directed  them  to  borrow  the  money  ? 

A.  Mr.  Eayrs  has  been  in  the  road  for  two  or  three  years.  He  was  put 
in  there  by  Mr.  Eldridge,  with  my  consent.  I did  not  know  the  gentleman  ; 
he  was  a stranger  to  me.  At  that  time,  there  was  no  treasurer  of  the  road, 
and  somebody  was  required  to  give  notes  with  the  securities  when  they 
borrowed  money.  • I did  not  choose  to,  because  I thought  my  name  would  be 
on  the  street  too  much ; Mr.  Eldridge  did  not  wish  to  ; Mr.  Eayrs  did,  and 
borrowed  money,  and  used  the  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  corporation, 
which  never  came  into  the  hands  of  the  treasurer.  The  treasurer  never 
received  that  money,  and  kept  no  account  of  it. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  the  money  ? 

A.  It  went  for  the  benefit  of  the  road. 

Q.  How  so  ? 

A.  We  had  no  treasurer  of  the  road  at  that  time,  as  I told  you.  When 
Mr.  Eayrs  commenced  borrowing  money,  we  were  at  work  on  the  road.  Mr. 
Munson  commenced  in  December,  1867,  to  do  his  work  between  Putnam  and 
Willimantic,  and  there  was  a great  deal  of  money  to  be  paid.  Mr.  Eayrs 
raised  that  money  on  the  securities  of  the  road — borrowed  it  on  stock  and 
bonds 

Q.  That  was  kept  up  long  after  you  got  a treasurer  ? 

A.  It  got  to  be  so  large  we  did  not  choose  to  have  the  treasurer  do  it. 

Q.  You  put  Mr.  Eayrs  in  as  the  man  whose  name  should  appear — the 
man  to  be  responsible  for  any  deficiency  there  might  be  in  case  the  bonds 
or  stock  should  fall  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  instead  of  our  names  being  out,  Mr.  Eayrs  put  his  name  on. 

Q.  Is  he  a man  of  property  ? 

A.  I did  not  know  the  gentleman ; I never  saw  him  until  he  was  put  in 
the  road. 

Q.  That  was  several  years  ago  ? 

A.  That  was  nearly  three  years  ago. 

Q.  You  know  him  now  ? 

A.  I know  him  now, 

Q.  Is  he  a man  of  property  ? 

A.  I don’t  know. 

Q.  Has  he  any  considerable  property  ? 

A.  I don’t  know. 

Q.  Is  he  understood  to  be  a man  of  considerable  property  ? 

A.  I don’t  knqw  that. 

Q.  Was  he  selected  for  this  purpose  because  he  was  not  a man  of  property  ? 
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A.  He  was  selected  by  Mr.  Eldridge  because  be  was  said  to  be  a good, 
honest  man. 

Q.  He  has  borrowed  money  to  the  amount  of  some  millions  ? 

A.  I should  think  so. 

Q.  And  given  his  notes,  pledging  the  bonds  and  stock  as  security  which 
the  company  would  furnish  him. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don’t  you  know  whether  or  not  he  was  selected  because  he  was  a man 
of  no  property,  so  that  nobody  could  come  upon  him  ? 

A.  I never  knew  what  the  motive  was. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  it  so  ? 

A.  I did  not  have  any  understanding  about  it.  I asked  Mr.  Eldridge  if 
he  knew  about  Mr.  Eayrs,  and  he  said  he  was  an  honest,  upright  man ; and 
I had  no  right  to  doubt  it. 

Q.  Take  it  the  past  year.  Do  you  know  whether  your  transactions  have 
been  conducted  on  the  street  through  him,  no  other  officer  appearing  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  He  is  no  officer  of  the  company  ? 

A.  He  is  recognized. 

Q.  As  what  V 

A.  As  agent,  or  trustee,  or  clerk,  I don’t  know  which. 

Q.  His  name  does  not  appear  in  your  list  of  officers  V 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  go  back  to  Mr.  Thorndike. 

A.  I presume  he  had  loaned  money  through  this  gentleman  on  securities, 
and  as  I understand  it,  he  came  into  the  office  with  his  bill,  stating  that  his 
securities  were  not  worth  as  much  as  he  advanced,  and  the  directors  were 
very  anxious  that  his  bill  should  be  allowed,  and  I consented  to  it. 

Q.  Now,  take  Gen.  Whitney’s  case.  “ Loss  on  stock,  $34,425.”  Tell  us 
about  that. 

A.  He  told  us  his  story  the  other  day. 

Q.  Is  that  the  way  you  understand  it  ? 

A.  I never  understood  it  any  differently.  They  never  paid  any  money  ; 
they  paid  notes. 

Q.  “ Mark  Healey,  loss  on  stock,  $10,000.”  Can  you  tell  us  about  that? 

A.  I think  that  is  the  same  way. 

Q.  “ James  P.  Thorndike,  loss  on  bonds,  $10,000.”  Is  that  the  same  ? 

A.  I think  so. 

Q.  I find  the  item,  “ Two  thousand  shares  stock  put  up  as  margin,  prob- 
ably lost.”  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? 

A.  No,  I do  not  sir.  I may  have  known  at  the  time.  I have  no  recollec- 
tion of  it.  I don’t  know  anything  about  the  transactions  generally  on  the 
street.  I don’t  know  what  rates  of  interest  they  paid.  Mr.  Eayrs  used  to 
state  from  time  to  time  : sometimes  one  per  cent.,  sometimes  one  and  a half, 
and  sometimes  two.  He  kept  his  own  accounts,  and  they  were  all  footed  up 
on  the  book  by  the  directors  of  the  corporation  about  the  1st  of  December, 
1869,  or  a little  while  after.  I have  no  doubt  the  accounts  were  all  correct. 
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Q.  Among  the  items  of  interest  paid,  I find,  “$109,000  paid  H.  N.  Far- 
well.”  Do  you  know  about  that  ? 

A.  I think  that  makes  the  difference  between  the  six  hundred  and  odd 
thousand  dollars  and  what  I testified  before  the  committee  of  the  council : 
that  that  loss  on  the  shares  of  stock,  the  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  the 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  Interest  and  commissions,  amounted  to  seven 
hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  and  odd  dollars. 

Q.  Then  there  is  another  item,  “ A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.,  $38,000.” 

A.  I cannot  tell  what  that  is  for,  unless  it  is  called  to  my  attention  on  the 
book. 

Q.  The  testimony  which  you  gave  before  the  governor  and  council  was  to 
the  effect  that  $715,000  was  all  you  knew  about  in  losses  on  stock. 

A.  That  is  all,  until  after  the  company  failed ; then  a depreciation  on  stock 
was  made. 

Q.  Then  there  was  a depreciation  of  $362,000,  on  the  stock  carried  by  A. 
G.  Farwell  & Co.  ? 

A.  I have  no  doubt  of  it ; I presume  the  figures  to  be  correct. 

Q.  But  this  $715,000  you  knew  about  before  the  company  failed  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; I think  most  of  the  stock  had  been  sold  before  the  company 
failed : not  all,  but  most  of  it. 

Q.  When  did  the  company  fail  ? 

A.  I think  it  was  in  November  when  they  stopped  paying,  but  I will  not 
be  positive. 

Q.  I see  another  item,  that  is  reckoned  among  the  individual  accounts, 
“ 7,500  shares  of  stock,  H.  N.  Farwell,  in  settlement  of  old  claim,  $112,500.” 
What  is  that  ? 

A.  I think  that  must  have  been  previous  to  the  11th  of  March,  when  we 
signed  that  bond ; before  the  1st  of  July,  1868  ; you  don’t  go  back  of  the  1st 
of  July,  1868. 

Q.  I want  to  know  what  item  that  was,  “ in  settlement  of  old  claim.”  What 
old  claim  was  that  ? 

A.  In  1868,  when  I was  elected  director,  I held  some  Southern  Midland 
bonds  ; I held  some  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  bonds  ; and  I held  some  South- 
ern Midland  stock,  which  was  transferable  into  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie 
stock.  I don’t  know  exactly  what  it  was  transferable  into  ; but  these  South- 
ern Midland  bonds  were  considered  perfectly  good.  There  were  $300,000 
out.  I turned  them  into  the  corporation  and  took  stock,  which  I think  the 
day  I was  elected  sold  at  auction  at  five  dollars.  The  settlement  Avas  made, 
and  I took  7,500  shares  of  stock  for  bonds  Avhich  I put  into  the  corporation. 
I don’t  think  there  was  any  cheat  about  it,  for  I believe  the  bonds  have 
always  been  considered  the  best. 

Q.  You  held  that  claim  against  the  corporation,  did  you  ? 

A.  I did  not  consider  it  a claim.  I held  those  underlying  securities,  that 
I wanted  to  get  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  What  was  the  whole  amount  ? 

A.  My  impression  is  $100,000.  I think  I had  put  that  into  the  securities. 
In  1864,  the  bonds  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  were  selling  at  $104. 
Our  predecessors  would  not  put  them  out ; they  thought  they  Avere  worth 
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more.  I kno-w  I advanced  money  on  the  bonds  from  time  to  time,  and  my 
impression  is  that  I held  about  $100,000  of  the  old  securities.  I think  I ad- 
vanced this  money  on  the  bonds  at  one  time ; that  is  ray  impression. 

Q.  You  had  about  $100,000  in  money  in  them,  as  I understand  it  ? 

A.  I think  so ; yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  their  face  value  ? 

A.  I think  I advanced  at  one  time  par.  I don’t  know  that  I ever 
advanced  less  than  par.  They  were  considered  perfectly  good.  Our  best 
men  on  the  street  were  directors  in  the  road,  and  they  would  not  sell  the 
bonds  at  par. 

Q.  When  was  this  ? 

A.  It  was  in  1865,  I think,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  not  bought  these  securities  at  a low  price  and  held  them  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  the  stock  I held,  at  the  time  I was  elected  director,  cost  me 
something  like  $23  to  $25  a share. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Was  any  of  that  money  that  was  got  from  the 
Erie  Railroad  Company  paid  to  you  or  your  firm  ? 

A.  Not  that  I know  of,  sir. 

Q.  I see  the  Item  of  $225,000  paid  to  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co. 

A . I don’t  believe  there  was  ever  a great  deal  paid  our  firm. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A.  Well,  they  don’t  give  us  the  dates,  but  it  was  apparently  out  of  the 
Erie  Railroad  money.  I think  it  was  late  in  1869.  It  is  my  impression 
that  it  was  the  latter  part  of  1869,  or  the  fall  of  1869. 

Q.  You  remember  the  amount,  do  you  ? 

A,  I remember  $225,000  standing  on  our  “ borrow  and  loan  " book,  and 
when  we  found  It  was  money  belonging  to  the  corporation,  we  so  placed  it  to 
the  corporation.  It  stood  on  our  “ borrow  and  loan  ” book,  I think,  over  a 
year. 

Q.  Did  you  or  your  firm  have  of  that  money  that  came  from  the  Erie 
Railroad,  $225,000,  or  any  sum  ? 

A.  Not  except  by  borrowing.  The  $225,000  you  have  referred  to  is  a 
distinct  matter  altogether  ; it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  two  millions,  or  the 
fifteen  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  $225,000  of  that  Erie  Railroad  money  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  we  did;  I don’t  recollect  of  any  such  sum.  I know 
of  the  $225,000.  It  was  no  part  of  the  two  millions  of  money,  or  the  fifteen 
hundred  thousand  acceptances. 

Q.  It  was  in  1869  ? 

A.  I think  it  was  credited  to  the  corporation  jn  the  fall  of  1869. 

Q.  “ In  the  fall  of  1869  ” ? — do  you  mean^that  ? 

A.  I think  so.  I think  it  was  remitted  to  us  Jn  the  spring  of  1868.  I 
think  Mr.  Eldridge  explained  the  transaction  yesterday. 

Q.  I wanted  to  see  what  you  had  to  say  about  it ; I wanted  to  get  your 
explanation. 

A.  I have  no  explanation  to  give.  I told  you  that  we  had  $225,000  which 
I thought  was  credited  to  the  corporation  in  the  fall  of  1869.  If  Mr. 
Eldrldge’s  explanation  was  satisfactory,  I have  no  reason  to  explain  any 
further  about  it. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  money  your  corporation  is  owing  now  ? 

A.  I do  not,  except  the  figures  that  I now  see. 

Q.  What  figures  ? 

A.  The  figures  I see  round  in  the  different  papers  ; I am  no  book-keeper; 

I have  never  examined  the  books  in  my  life  ; I have  perfect  confidence  in 

the  gentleman  who  keeps  the  books  of  the  corporation. 

Q.  Would  the  books  of  the  corporation  show  all  the  debts  you  owe  ? 

A.  I should  think  so. 

Q.  All  the  debts  you  owe  ? 

A.  I think  so. 

Q.  How  so,  if  anybody  has  not  been  settled  with  ? 

A.  I should  think  they  would  show. 

Q.  Supposing  anybody  has  not  been  settled  with  ? 

A.  There  may  be  unpaid  debts,  and  the  parties  may  bring  in  claims 
against  the  corporation.  I know  I settled  one  old  claim  early  in  1869,  or  the 
first  days  of  January, — I think  two  days  before  Gov.  Bullock  left  his  ofiice, 
that  the  commissioners  and  attorneys  of  the  corporation  said  was  worthless. 
But  I had  to  settle  the  claim  ; I had  to  pay  it. 

Q.  I do  not  know  to  what  you  refer ; but  what  I am  asking  about  is  if  the 
books  will  show  what  the  corporation  owes  ? 

A.  The  books  would  not  have  shown  that  the  corporation  owed  that 
money,  but  still,  they  had  it  to  pay,  and  after  it  was  paid  the  books  showed  it. 

Q.  If  there  are  unsettled  claims  against  your  corporation,  the  books  will 
not  show  them,  will  they  ? 

A.  No.  A man  may  make  a claim  against  the  corporation,  the  same  as 
this  claim  was  made,  that  I had  to  pay  ; I was  forced  to  pay  it,  not  because 
the  corporation  was  obliged  to  pay  it,  but  because 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Until  Gen.  Whitney,  Mark  Healey,  Mr.  Thorndike, 
and  the  others  were  settled  with,  the  corporation  had  nothing  on  their  books 
to  show  how  much  they  owed  them,  had  they  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  still  unsettled  claims  against  the  corporation,  which  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  ? 

A.  I think  if  the  bonds  should  go  above  fifty  there  would  not  be  any 
claims  brought  in  ; if  they  should  go  down  to  twenty-five,  I think  there  would 
be  claims  brought  in.  I think  the  claims  would  be  pretty  poor  with  the  bonds 
at  twenty-five  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  corporation  has  been  subject  to  claims 
by  different  individuals,  as  the  testimony  yesterday  from  the  president  showed. 
It  is  costly  carrying  negotiations  through  in  New  York,  and  very  expensive  ; 
it  is  not  quite  so  bad  in  Massachusetts,  although  the  disease  is  catching. 

Q.  It  is  pretty  expensive  in  Massachusetts  ? 

A.  No,  it  is  not  so  bad  in  Massachusetts — not  quite  so  bad  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  “ the  disease  is  catching  ” ? 

A.  I think  there  have  been  attorney  fees  and  other  fees  paid  here  in 
Boston. 

Q.  Expensive  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; but  not  anything  to  the  amount  that  was  paid  in  New  York. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Colby  ) Was  that  one  of  them  that  you  spoke  of  as  having 
been  compelled  to  pay  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that  ? 

A.  It  was  an  old  claim.  I believe  it  was  outlawed,  and  the  commission- 
ers said  it  was  good  for  nothing.  They  had  not  reckoned  it  as  one  of  the 
claims  against  the  corporation,  but  Governor  Bullock  sent  for  me  one  day 
and  called  my  attention  to  that  claim,  and  said  I must  pay  it. 

Q.  How  much  was  it  ? 

A.  About  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  thousand  dollars.  I paid  the  claim. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  You  may  as  well  tell  what  that  was,  since  you 
have  started  it.  I don’t  know  myself.  You  may  as  well  tell  fully  what  it  was. 

A.  I say,  it  was  an  old  claim  against  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  un- 
cancelled. 

Q.  What  was  it  for  ? 

A.  I think  it  was  the  claim  of  a man  by  the  name  of  O’Keefe,  who  lived 
in  Worcester.  I learned  afterwards  he  was  a man  who  had  considerable  in- 
fluence among  some  voters  up  there.  I was  very  much  surprised  at  the  time. 
The  commissioners  had  reported  in  our  favor,  that  we  were  entitled  to  !$500,- 
000.  The  council  was  in  session,  I think,  two  days  before  Governor  Bullock 
went  out  of  office.  It  was  after  the  first  of  January,  I think. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say,  if  I understand  you, — for  we  may  as  well  understand 
exactly 

Witness  (interrupting.)  I mean  to  say  this:  that  Governor  Bullock  sent 
for  me,  and  I went  up  to  the  governor’s  room,  and  he  told  me  that  that  claim 
must  be  paid.  I looked  at  him,  and  said  I,  “ Yes,  sir,  it  shall  be  paid.”  But 
he  would  not  take  my  word  for  it.  I had  to  go  and  pay  it,  and  then  the  order 
for  the  half  million  of  dollars  was  passed  through  the  council.  That  is  all  I 
know  about  it.  Judge  Bigelow  and  Governor  Washburn  said  that  the  claim 
was  worthless.  I think  Governor  Bullock  thought  it  was  a just  claim,  and 
ought  to  be  paid  ; I guess  so ; I presume  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Earle.)  Do  you  mean  that  parties  were  so  evenly  divided 
in  Worcester  that  we  could  afibrd  to  pay  $26,000  for  a vote  ? 

A.  No ; I don’t  mean  any  such  thing.  I inquired  who  this  O’Keefe  was. 
This  was  an  old  claim,  going  back  to  1854,  I think.  It  was  thrown  out  by 
the  commissioners,  who  had  examined  all  the  claims  against  the  Boston,  Hart- 
ford and  Erie,  as  worthless,  as  a claim  for  which  the  company  was  not  liable 
at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kittredge.)  On  what  ground  was  it  thrown  out  ? 

A.  Outlawed. 

Q.  What  was  the  claim  for  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  whether  it  was  for  work  originally  on  the  Boston,  Hartford 
and  Erie  or  not ; all  I know  is,  that  I had  to  pay  the  claim  What  the  motive 
was,  I don’t  know ; I have  no  doubt  that  they  thought  it  was  honest  and  just, 
and  we  had  better  pay  it ; but  it  was  outlawed  and  was  not  a debt  against 
the  corporation.  We  were  not  legally  bound  to  pay  it. 

[Adjourned  to  Thursday,  at  10  o’clock.] 
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Thursday,  March  24,  1870. 

Testimony  of  Henry  N.  Far  well — Continued. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  You  mentioned  yesterday  that  on  an  examination 
of  your  books,  you  could  tell  more  in  detail  what  money  the  company  bor- 
rowed of  you  or  your  firm,  and  I asked  you,  as  you  will  remember,  just  as  you 
were  going  out,  to  examine  your  books  so  that  you  could  tell  us  this  morning. 

A.  I had  forgotten  it  entirely,  if  you  mentioned  it  to  me. 

Q.  Don’t  you  remember  my  stating  to  you  that  I would  bke  to  have  you 
come  prepared  at  the  next  hearing  to  tell  the  Committee  what  the  company 
had  borrowed  of  your  firm,  and  at  what  rates  of  interest,  in  detail  ? 

A.  I have  no  recollection  that  you  wanted  the  exact  sum.  If  the  Com- 
mittee want  the  exact  sum,  I will  see  that  they  have  it. 

Q.  It  was  the  last  thing  I said  to  you. 

Witness.  After  the  adjournment  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

Witness.  There  were  so  many  talking  to  me,  that  I did  not  remember  it. 

Q.  So  that  you  are  not  able  to  give  us  any  information  this  morning  of  the 
money  transactions  between  your  firm  and  the  company,  other  than  you  gave 
us  yesterday  ? 


A. 

No,  sir. 

Q. 

Who  is  there  who  can  give  us  a detailed  statement  of  that  ? 

Can  Mr. 

Hall? 

A. 

I presume  I could,  with  a little  time. 

Q- 

Can  Mr.  Hall  ? 

A. 

I presume  so,  by  taking  time. 

Q. 

Is  he  in  town  ? 

A. 

I think  so,  sir.  If  the  Committee  think  it  important,  I will 

see  that 

they  have  the  items.  I think  we  can  give  them  to  them  exactly,  if  they 

require  it. 

Q.  I would  like  to  ask  you  if  on  thinking  over  your  statements  of  yester- 
day anything  occurs  to  you  that  you  want  to  change  at  all  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  there  is.  I see  the  “ Transcript”  reports  me  as  say- 
ing that  I considered  myself  the  financial  man  of  the  corporation.  I don’t 
know  how  the  Committee  understood  my  testimony,  but  it  was  the  contrary  of 
that ; that  I never  knew  I was  the  financial  man  of  the  corporation  until  I 
heard  it  stated  here  two  or  three  days  ago  by  a witness. 

Q.  On  the  money  which  you  and  your  firm  borrowed  of  the  company,  did 
you  pay  them  interest  ? 

A.  I||terest  was  allowed  to  them  in  the  account ; that  is  my  impression  ; I 
have  no  doubt  it  was. 

Q.  At  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent.  ? 

30 
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A.  I think  so. 

Q.  And  was  that  the  uniform  rate  which  you  paid  to  them  whenever  you 
borrowed  money  of  them, — you  or  your  firm,  after  July,  1868  ? 

A.  I think  so,  sir. 

Q.  I don’t  find  in  the  statement  which  is  made  by  Mr.  Wilder  and  Major 
Porter,  from  an  examination  of  the  books  of  the  company,  that  there  is  any 
entry  for  interest  money  received. 

A.  I don’t  know  that  there  was.  If  I did  not  state  yesterday,  I will  to- 
day, that  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.  never  borrowed  money  of  the  corporation  for 
their  own  use.  If  they  used  the  money  of  the  corporation,  it  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  corporation,  not  for  the  benefit  of  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co. 

Q.  I understand  that ; but  you  state  also  that  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co  , when 
they  borrowed  money  in  that  way,  were  to  pay  seven  per  cent,  interest. 

A.  Not  over  seven  per  cent.  I said  that  we  never  borrowed  money  for 
our  own  private  use.  There  may  have  been  times  that  we  would  borrow  ten 
or  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  a day  or  two  and  pay  it  back  again,  merely 
minute  money,  as  it  were  ; if  we  did,  we  paid  interest  for  it,  the  same  as  we 
paid  anybody  else ; we  allowed  them  interest.  But  there  has  never  been  a 
time  since  I have  been  in  the  corporation,  exceeding  three  months,  but  what 
the  corporation  has  owed  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.  money,  instead  of  A.  G.  Far- 
well  & Co.  owing  the  corporation. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  yesterday  that  immediately  after  this  Erie  money  was 
received,  or  very  shortly  after  it  was  received,  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.  borrowed 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  from  the  company,  and  kept  it  until  it  was 
wanted  by  the  company  to  pay  for  the  construction  of  the  road  ? 

A.  Not  immediately  after. 

Q.  Shortly  after  ? 

A.  During  the  fall  of  1868 — November. 

Q.  Your  firm  did  borrow  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  that  time  ? 

A.  The  firm  took  that  money,  and  gave  their  memorandums  for  it,  and 
kept  it  until  it  was  wanted  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  road.  That 
money  was  kept  in  the  securities  of  the  road,  and  loaned  to  other  people  until 
it  was  wanted  for  the  use  of  the  road. 

Q.  You  don’t  answer  my  question. 

A . I answer  the  question  as  I know  it. 

Q.  I want  to  know  if  you  did  not  testify  yesterday  that  shortly  after  that 
money  was  received  from  the  Erie  Railroad  Company,  the  firm  of  A.  G.  Far- 
well  & Co.  borrowed  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  it  at  seven  per  cent, 
interest,  and  kept  it  until  it  was  paid  over  from  time  to  time,  as  it  was  wanted 
to  be  used  by  the  company  in  the  construction  of  the  road  ? 

A.  Very  well. 

Q.  Is  that  so  ? 

Witness.  What  do  you  consider  a short  time  after  we  received  it? 

Mr.  Allen.  Can  you  answer  the  question  ? 

Witness.  What  do  you  consider  a short  time  ? If  you  consider  three 
months  a short  time,  I will  say,  in  a short  time  after  we  received  ii^;  if  you 
consider  three  days  a short  time,  I will  say,  no. 

Mr.  Allen.  Did  you  testify  to  that  yesterday  ? 
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"Witness.  What,  the  short  time? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

Witness.  Well,  what  do  you  consider  a short  time  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I am  asking  you  about  your  testimony. 

A.  I think  very  likely  I said  a short  time.  I consider  three  months  a short 
time.  If  you  want  me  to  state  three  days,  I will  say  It  Is  not  so.  I think  In 
three  months  after  we  received  that  money,  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.  borrowed 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  seven  per  cent.  Interest.  I have  no  doubt 
the  money  was  borrowed  on  seven  per  cent.  Interest.  I have  no  doubt  It  was 
reckoned  at  that.  I have  no  knowledge  of  our  ever  taking  money  without 
paying  Interest  for  It. 

Q.  And  It  was  kept  by  your  firm  until  it  was  wanted  by  the  corporation, 
to  be  used  In  the  construction  of  the  road  ? 

A.  It  was  kept  In  our  name. 

Q.  In  point  of  fact,  that  money  was  borrowed  for  your  private  use  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  * 

Q.  Nor  for  the  use  of  your  firm  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  then  did  you  pay  Interest  upon  It  ? 

A.  I say  I don’t  know  that  we  did  pay  Interest.  I think  likely,  In  making 
up  the  account.  Interest  was  allowed  on  that  money,  and  the  loss  on  the  stock. 
I will  not  swear  to  It  positively,  because  I did  not  make  up  the  account. 

Q.  Can  you  state  why.  If  you  took  that  money  to  be  used  for  the  corpora- 
tion, you  paid  Interest  upon  It  ? 

A.  I don’t  think  we  ought  to.  The  Interest  account  was  probably  made 
up  on  the  loss  on  the  stock  and  bonds.  I think  so.  I did  not  make  up  the 
account,  but  that  would  be  the  true  way  of  making  up  the  account. 

• Q.  Can  you  tell  whether  your  firm  paid  Interest  or  not  ? 

A.  I can  tell  by  examining  the  books. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  now  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  The  firm  could  not  pay  Interest  unless  they  used  it  for  their 
own  private  interest. 

Q.  That  is  what  I want  to  know  ? 

A.  I stated  that  we  never  borrowed  the  money  of  the  corporation  for  our 
own  private  interest.  I will  not  state  positively  that  we  did  not  have  a few 
thousand  dollars  for  a day  or  two. 

Q.  That  is  what  troubled  me,  because  you  stated  that  you  never  borrowed 
money  for  your  own  private  interest,  and  then  you  said  that  you  paid  interest 
on  it. 

A.  It  may  have  been  that  we  borrowed  a few  hundred  thousand  dollars 
and  used  it  for  forty-eight  hours. 

Q.  You  cannot  give  any  better  explanation  than  that  ? 

A.  I cannot;  but  I think  that  Is  as  good  an  explanation  as  any  man  can 
make.  I don’t  say  we  never  borrowed  a dollar ; it  may  be  possible  that  we 
borrowed  money  of  the  company  that  way.  I don’t  think  it  Is  an  uncommon 
thing  for  men  in  business  to  borrow  money. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  there  Is  not  on  the  books  of  the  company 
any  Item  showing  the  interest  which  the  company  received,  as  well  as  paid  ? 
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A.  If  they  received  interest,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  books  should  not 
show  it. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  this  amount,  $1,870,000,  of  interest,  which 
the  company  paid  witliin  seventeen  months,  is  in  excess  of  any  amount  of  in- 
terest which  they  received  ? 

A.  That  interest  I know  nothing  about,  and  I think  the  treasurer  does 
not  know  anything  about  it,  in  his  own  transactions.  I think  that  interest 
account  must  have  come  in  through  the  account  of  Mr.  Eayrs  ; that  is  my 
impression. 

Q.  Was  it  a surprise  to  you  to  find  that  the  company  had  paid  so  much 
interest  within  that  time  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  I ever  expressed  any  surprise  at  it. 

Q.  You  say  you  did  not  know  anything  about  this  interest  account.  Were 
you  not  aware  that  the  company  had  paid  interest  to  that  amount,  or  to  about 
that  amount  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  until  the  accounts  were  made  up.  * 

Q.  When? 

A.  I think  about  the  30th  of  November  ; that  is  my  impression.  I never 
asked  any  questions  about  that.  The  interest  was  mostly  paid  by  Mr.  Eayrs. 
I never  knew  the  amounts  until  the  account  was  made  up  finally,  during  the 
whole  three  years. 

Q.  How  much  Interest  was  paid  to  you  and  your  firm  ? 

A.  I should  think  a small  amount. 

Q.  As  near  as  you  can  state  ? 

A.  I should  not  even  guess ; I have  never  looked  at  the  books. 

Q.  Give  me  the  best  of  your  recollection  ? 

A.  I have  no  knowledge.  I don’t  think  anything  about  it ; it  was  not  a 
large  amount. 

Q.  What  would  you  call  a large  amount  ? 

A.  I should  think,  according  to  the  figures  you  are  going  on — I don’t 
think  we  ever  received  from  the  corporation — I have  no  idea.  I cannot  state 
the  amount. 

Q.  Take  it  in  the  seventeen  months  ? 

A.  I am  not  going  to  guess. 

Q.  I do  not  want  your  guess,  I want  your  best  recollection. 

A.  I am  not  going  to  state  the  best  of  my  recollection.  If  the  Committee 
want  the  figures,  I can  give  them  to  them  exactly.  I am  not  going  to  guess 
or  conjecture. 

Q.  What  should  you  think  ? 

A.  I am  not  going  to  think  here,  for  I have  never  given  it  any  thought.  I 
have  never  looked  upon  the  books  to  see  how  much  interest  money  we 
received. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  more  than  one  per  cent,  a month  ? 

A.  I think  not,  sir.  I think  I said  so  yesterday,  that  we  never  charged 
over  one  per  cent,  a month. 

Q.  You  never  have  looked  upon  the  books  to  see  how  much  Interest  your 
firm  received  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  never. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  you  received  yourself  as  an  individual  ? 

A.  I know  I never  have  received  a dollar  in  commissions  or  salary  for 
services,  since  I have  been  in  the  road.  I never  have  charged  anything.  If 
I have  loaned  money,  I may  have  received  some  interest,  but  I don’t  believe  I 
ever  received  to  the  extent  of  ten  thousand  dollars  in  interest  from  the  corpo- 
ration. 

Q.  You  think  not  ? 

A.  I don’t  think  I ever  did,  individually. 

Q.  You  would  be  apt  to  know,  should  you  not  ? 

A.  I should  by  going  back  to  my  figures. 

Q.  I mean  since  July,  1868. 

Witness.  That  I,  individually  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir  ; you  don’t  think  you  have  received  $10,000  ? 

A.  I have  no  knowledge  ; I have  no  recollection  of  lending  the  corpora- 
tion, individually — I may  have  done  it  since  July,  1868, — I may  have  done  it. 
If  I did,  it  was  in  carrying  stock  or  bonds  of  the  corporation. 

Q.  Ten  thousand  dollars,  you  think,  is  the  outside  sum  that  you  have 
received  as  interest  yourself  ? 

A.  Well,  my  loans  must  have  been  pretty  large  to  have  exceeded  that,  I 
should  think,  since  July. 

Q.  Now,  I find  by  the  85th  item,  in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Wilder  and 
Major  Porter,  “ Interest  paid  on  loan  to  H.  N.  Farwell,  $109,748.49.”  Has 
that  anything  to  do  with  what  you  received  ? 

A.  I think  I testified  yesterday,  and  I am  ready  to  testify  to-day,  that  that 
was  part  of  the  $700,000  loss  on  stock. 

Q.  That  was  interest  you  paid  out  to  others  ? 

A.  I think  part  of  it  was  interest;  I don’t  know  that  any  of  it  was;  I did 
not  make  up  the  account  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  told  anybody  that  your  firm  received  a large  amount 
for  interest  ? 

A.  I have  no  recollection  of  it.  I don’t  see  how  they  could,  a very  large 
amount. 

Q.  Your  impression  is  that  you  did  not  ? 

A.  That  is  my  impression,  that  we  never  received  a large  amount.  We 
carried  a large  amount  of  the  stock  of  the  corporation,  and  turned  it  the 
same  as  we  would  turn  it  for  other  people,  but  as  for  charging  a large  amount 
of  interest,  or  receiving  a large  amount  of  money  for  it,  1 think  we  never 
have. 

Q.  When  did  you  become  one  of  the  trustees  under  the  Berdell  mortgage  ? 

A.  I think  in  August,  1869. 

Q.  How  long  a time  did  Mr.  Eldridge  continue  to  be  the  sole  trustee  ? 

A.  I don’t  know,  except  from  what  I hear. 

Q Well,  according  to  your  information  ? 

A.  From  the  best  information  I have,  I should  say  six  months. 

Q.  How  happened  the  vacancies  not  to  be  filled  sooner  ? 

A . That  I don’t  know,  sir. 

Q,.  Was  there  any  talk  about  it  in  the  office,  whether  it  was  important  to 
have  the  vacancies  filled  ? 
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A.  I think  it  was  talked  over  from  time  to  time.  I objected  to  going  in 
for  a long  time. 

Q.  Who  urged  you  to  go  in  ? 

A.  Mr.  Eldridge  thought  I had  better  ? 

Q.  Who  else,  if  anybody  ? 

A.  I don’t  know;  I think  likely  some  of  the  other  directors.  I never 
consulted  any  one  outside  at  all. 

Q.  But  you  finally  consented  ? 

A.  I finally  consented. 

Q.  Why  did  you  object  to  going  in  ? 

A.  I should  rather  have  had  some  outside  parties  ; I should  have  preferred 
them. 

Q.  Why  ? 

A.  Because  I never  had  had  my  name  as  trustee  under  a mortgage  of  any 
kind,  that  I know  of.  I did  not  know  there  was  any  great  responsibility 
about  it,  but  I did  not  want  it ; I had  enough  on  my  mind  without  it. 

I Q.  Did  it  occur  to  you  that  there  was  any  impropriety  in  the  trustees  of 
the  company  becoming  trustees  under  that  mortgage  ? 

A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Was  that  question  raised  in  your  discussions  ? 

A.  It  might  have  been,  and  might  not. 

Q.  Was  it  ? 

A.  I don’t  recollect ; it  might  have  been ; it  is  possible  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  legal  advice  on  that  subject  ? 

A.  I did  not,  unless  it  was  Mr.  Graves’. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  advice  from  him  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  I did.  I consented  to  become  a trustee  very  thought- 
lessly. I did  not  think  it  was  anything  wrong. 

Q.  Did  you  say  “ thoughtlessly  ” ? 

A.  I did  not  consider  the  responsibility  that  was  attached  to  it.  Mr. 
Eldridge  wanted  me  and  Mr.  Healey  to  be  trustees,  and  we  agreed  to  it.  I 
supposed  it  was  recorded  at  the  time,  but  I understand  it  was  never  recorded 
until  a few  days  ago. 

Q.  Did  any  question  arise  as  to  whether  the  appointment  of  directors  in 
your  company  to  be  trustees  under  that  mortgage  would  be  legal  or  not  ? . 

A.  Not  to  my  recollection.  I certainly  would  not  have  become  a trustee, 
if  I had  supposed  there  would  be  any  illegality  about  it. 

Q.  Why,  then,  did  you  take  legal  advice  upon  it  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  I did.  If  I had  any  legal  advice,  it  was  from  Mr. 
Graves. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  from  him  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  ; I think  very  likely  I did.  lie  stated  yesterday  that  he 
did  advise  me.  I have  no  recollection  about  it. 

Q.  Was  there  any  talk  with  him  about  it  ? 

A.  I have  no  recollection  of  it.  I think  it  was  talked  over  from  time  to 
time.  I think  Mr.  Eldridge  had  several  talks  with  Mr.  Healey  and  with  me 
about  it ; not  long  talks  ; merely — “ I think  you  had  better  become  trustees 
with  me.  I think  we  three  had  better  be  the  trustees.” 
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Q.  Was  there  any  talk  to  the  effect  that  there  was  any  impropriety  in 
your  becoming  trustees  ? 

Q.  Not  unless  it  was  by  Mr.  Graves.  I don’t  recollect  that  he  did.  If  he 
had  told  me  distinctly  that  I ought  not  to  be  a trustee,  or  that  it  was  not  legal, 
I don’t  think  I ever  should  have  consented  to  be  a trustee.  I think  not ; I 
think  I know  myself  well  enough  to  know  that  if  he  had  advised  me  not  to  do 
it,  I should  not  have  done  so. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  be  understood  that  he  did  not  say  that  it  was  improper 
for  you  to  become  a trustee  ? 

A.  I think  if  he  had  told  us  so,  we  should  not  have  consented  ; I think  so. 

Q.  Well,  I will  ask  you  in  another  form,  whether  you  and  Mr.  Healey  be- 
came trustees  with  his  assent  as  the  legal  adviser  of  your  company  ? 

A.  I will  not  say  that,  sir.  I say  this,  if  he  had  objected  to  our  being 
trustees,  I don’t  think  Mr.  Healey  or  myself  would  have  consented  to  be 
trustees. 

Q.  Did  he  know  you  were  going  to  be  appointed  ? 

A.  I have  no  reason  to  think  he  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  did  or  not  ? 

A.  I have  no  doubt  but  what  he  did  know  that  we  were  going  to  be  trus- 
tees. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  his  ever  intimating  to  you,  in  any  way,, 
that  there  was  any  impropriety  in  your  becoming  trustees  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  You  accepted  the  position  of  trustee  for  this  ring  of  speculators,  under 
the  agreement  of  March  6,  1869  ? 

A.  “ Accepted  the  position  as  trustee  for  a ring  of  speculators  ” ? What 
do  you  mean  by  putting  me  such  a question  as  that  ? I object  to  answering 
the  question  in  that  form. 

Q.  You  accepted  a trusteeship  under  this  instrument  of  March  6,  1869, 
did  you  not  ? 

A.  That  instrument  was  void.  If  you  will  read  it,  I think  you  will  find 
that  unless  the  stock  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  that  instrument 
became  worthless  in  a few  days  after  March ; I was  not  appointed  until 
August. 

Q.  You  accepted  a trusteeship  for  these  gentlemen  who  proposed  to  buy 
the  stock  of  the  company  ? 

A,  I consented  to  be  a trustee  in  the  month  of  August,  1869. 

Q.  Trustee  under  this  instrument  ? 

A.  I consented  to  become  a trustee. 

Q.  Trustee  under  that  instrument  ? 

A.  In  August,  1869  ? That  instrument  was  of  no  effect  in  August,  1869. 
I mean,  I took  a trusteeship  under  the  Berdell  mortgage. 

. Q.  I am  talking  about  your  being  a trustee  under  this  agreement  of 
March,  1869,  where  it  says,  “John  S.  Eldridge,  H.  N.  Farwell  and  Mark 
Healey,  are  made  our  joint  and  several  trustees,”  &c. 

A.  I thought  you  were  asking  me  questions  about  being  a trustee  under 
the  mortgage.  I have  no  doubt  that  I consented.  I have  no  doubt  they  put 
my  name  there  with  my  consent. 
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Q.  And  you  headed  the  subscription  for  twenty  thousand  shares  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I thought,  as  I told  you  yesterday,  if  the  corporation  could 
borroAv  two  millions  of  dollars  to  buy  stock  with  at  that  price  I would  like  to 
take  some,  but  I did  not  see  how  they  could  do  it. 

Q.'  You  were  to  become  one  of  the  agents  of  these  gentlemen,  whom  I call 
a ring  of  speculators,  to  buy  these  shares  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  whether  that  paper  makes  us  trustees  or  agents  or  not,  I 
never  committed  it  to  memory.  I don’t  think  I ever  read  it  twice  ; I don’t 
know  that  I ever  read  it  once  fully. 

Q.  Article  second  says  : — “ Our  trustees  and  agents  may  buy,  at  not  over 
twenty  dollars  per  share,  and  hold  in  their  own  names,  or  in  that  of  any  other 
person  or  persons,  and  dispose  of  for  us,  the  number  of  shares  in  the  Boston, 
Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  Company  set  against  our  respective  names  ; may 
borrow  for  us  the  money  to  buy  the  same  of  said  railroad  company,”  &c. 
You  accepted  the  position  of  a trustee  and  agent  for  these  gentlemen  to  buy 
and  sell  these  shares  for  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  if  the  money  was  furnished.  I have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  And  for  their  own  profit,  as  you  suggested  yesterday  ? 

A.  It  seems  so  by  that. 

Q.  Who  was  going  to  act  for  the  company  in  selling  these  shares  ? 

♦ A.  If  these  parties  took  the  shares  and  paid  for  them,  they  would  act 
themselves,  I suppose. 

Q.  But  you  and  Mr.  Eldridge  and  Mr.  Healey  were  appointed  the  agents 
and  trustees  to  buy  the  shares  for  them  ? 

A.  Well,  we  were  appointed  the  agents  to  sell. 

Q.  Yes,  after  you  had  bought  them,  but  who  was  going  to  act  for  the  com- 
pany in  selling  the  shares  that  you  bought  ? 

A.  I suppose,  according  as  the  instrument  reads.  We  probably  should 
not  have  taken  any  powers  outside  of  that,  if  we  were  acting  under  that. 

Q.  You  undertook,  as  agent  for  these  gentlemen,  to  buy  one  hundred 
thousand  shares  from  the  company  ? 

A.  We  never  tried,  because  we  had  not  the  money. 

Q.  You  consented  to  act  as  agent  for  these  gentlemen  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  we  consented,  under  that  contract. 

Q.  Who  was  going  to  act  for  the  company  in  selling  these  one  hundred 
thousand  shares  ? 

A.  I am  sure  I don’t  know,  unless  the  money  was  provided.  If  the  money 
had  been  provided,  I think  I could  have  found  some  stock. 

Q.  Who  was  going  to  act  for  the  company  in  selling  the  stock  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  of  any  one  in  particular.  There  was  no  name  men- 
tioned in  the  contract. 

Q.  Who  was  ? 

A.  I don’t  know,  unless  the  name  is  there.  • 

Q.  Who  was  left  to  look  out  for  the  interests  of  the  company,  if  you,  and 
Mr.  Eldridge,  and  Mr.  Healey  were  acting  for  the  purchasers  ? 

A.  I don’t  know.  I think  the  name  would  have  been  in  the  contract,  if 
there  was  any  individual  selected ; most  likely  it  would. 

Q.  Were  you  going  to  act  as  agent  for  both  sides  V 
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A.  I was  going  to  act  under  that  paper,  if  the  money  had  been  furnished. 

Q Were  you  going  to  act  for  these  gentlemen  as  a purchaser,  and  for 
the  corporation  as  a seller  of  the  stock  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  as  the  corporation  would  have  appointed  me  ; I don’t 
know  as  the  trustees  would.  I don’t  see  how  I could,  unless  I had  been 
appointed  or  selected. 

Q.  AVho  did  direct  the  selling  of  shares  for  the  company,  when  the  com- 
pany did  sell  their  shares  ? 

A.  I testified  that  what  I bought  for  the  corporation  I acted  in  selling. 

Q.  Were  you  not  the  general  agent  of  the  corporation  to  sell  their  shares  ? 
Did  you  not  have  the  general  charge  of  the  disposition  of  their  shares  long 
before  that  ? 

A.  I had  the  disposal  of  the  stock  I bought,  as  I testified. 

Q.  Who  did  have  the  general  direction  of  the  selling  of  shares  for  the 
corporation  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  as  any  one  did.  I testified  that  what  stock  I bought,  I 
acted  in  selling.  The  corporation  had  stock  of  its  own  that  was  issued  to 
Mr.  Eldridge  and  Mr.  Eayrs  to  borrow  on.  If  that  stock  was  sold,  they 
must  have  sold  it ; Mr.  Eayrs  must  have  sold  it. 

Q.  Under  whose  direction  w'as  Mr.  Eayrs  acting  ? 

A.  Mr.  Eayrs,  as  I said  here  yesterday,  was  put  in  by  Mr.  Eldridge  as  a 
stranger  to  me,  and  it  was  voted  to  accept  his  actions  either  as  clerk, — I 
don’t  know  in  what  capacity  he  considered  himself,  whether  as  a clerk  of  the 
corporation,  agent  or  trustee  ; but  his  transactions,  I think,  the  corporation 
voted  to  sustain.  I have  no  doubt  but  what  they  were  honestly  conducted. 
I don’t  know  anything  why  they  were  not. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  any  further  answer  to  that  question,  who  had  charge 
of  the  company’s  interest  in  selling  shares  for  the  corporation  ? 

A.  If  that  stock  was  ever  sold,  Mr.  Eayrs  had  charge  of  it;  I did  not. 

Q.  Had  you  any  plan  with  reference  to  the  persons  to  whom  these  one 
hundred  thousand  shares  should  be  sold,  in  case  you  got  them,  for  those  gentle- 
men who  signed  this  paper  ? 

A.  No  plan  except  what  it  says  there. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  expect  to  sell  them  ? 

A.  The  names  are  upon  the  paper. 

Q.  I know,  but  you,  as  agents  or  trustees,  were  going  to  buy  and  sell. 

A.  To  sell  to  these  people,  if  they  furnished  the  money;  we  could  not  go 
outside  of  that  contract,  as  I see. 

Q.  Did  you  not  expect,  under  this  contract,  that  you  and  Mr.  Eldridge 
and  Mr.  Healey  would  sell  the  one  hundred  thousand  shares  which  you 
bought  ? 

A.  If  the  corporation  had  furnished  the  money  to  get  the  one  hundred 
thousand  shares  of  stock,  we  expected  to  sell  it  to  these  individuals. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  me  yesterday  that  you  expected  to  sell  it  for  the  ben- 
efit of  these  individuals,  and  if  there  was  any  profit,  to  pay  over  the  profit  to 
them  ? 

A.  No;  if  they  had  the  stock  and  paid  for  it,  they  had  the  profits ; we  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  as  I understood  it. 
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Q.  Did  you  not  understand  that  you  were  to  sell  the  shares  after  you 
bought  them  ? 

A.  No  ; I think  the  contract  reads  that  if  they  took  the  stock  and  paid  for 
it,  that  stock  was  theirs  ; I think  so. 

Q.  Listen  to  this,  — “ and  sell  the  same  when  they  think  best,  to  pay 
said  calls  of  said  railroad  company,  and  hold  the  funds  received,  or  re-Invest 
the  same  in  purchases  of  stock  of  said  railroad  company,  at  such  prices  as  may 
be  thought  best,  and  generally  manage  such  purchases,  sales  and  payments  for 
the  best  interests  of  all  the  parties  hereto.”  It  seems  by  that  that  you  were  to 
sell  as  well  as  buy — to  get  the  stock  and  sell  It. 

A.  I had  forgotten  it. 

Q.  I understood  you,  that  you  considered  that  if  the  stock  rose,  and  you 
were  able  to  sell  it  at  an  advance,  it  was  to  be  for  the  private  profit  of  these 
gentlemen  ? 

A.  I think  so;  I so  understood  it. 

Q.  Had  you  any  expectations  as  to  who  would  become  purchasers  of  that 
stock  ? 

Witness.  Outside  from  that  contract  ? 

Mr  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  No,  I am  sure  I had  not. 

Q.  Had  you  any  idea  who  would  buy  it  of  you,  when  the  stock  rose  in  the 
market  ? 

A.  No,  I am  sure  I had  not,  unless  it  was  these  Individuals  who  subscribed. 

Q.  Not  when  you  sold  It  for  their  benefit  ? 

A.  How  could  I tell  who  would  buy  the  stock,  twelve  months  from  that 
time? 

Q.  That  is  what  I want  to  know,  whether  you  had  any  plans  for  selling  the 
stock  ? ' 

A.  No,  sir  ; I have  no  recollection  of  having  any  plans  about  it.  I did  not 
consider  the  paper  of  any  value.  I thought  so  at  the  time,  for  I did  not  see 
how  they  were  going  to  get  the  money  to  buy  the  stock. 

Q.  Was  it  a subject  of  any  discussion  whether  it  was  proper  for  you  and 
Mr.  Eldridge  and  Mr.  Healey  to  a'ccept  this  agency  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  as  it  was  considered  at  all ; I think  that  paper  is  drawn 
up  In  the  handwriting 

Q.  Whose  handwriting  ? 

A.  I think  that  Is  In  Mr.  Graves’s  handwriting. 

Q.  This  is  a copy.  In  whose  handwriting  was  the  original  ? 

A.  I think  the  original  was  in  Mr.  Graves’s  handwriting. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  about  that  ? 

A.  No,  I do  not,  but  I think  likely  it  was. 

Q.  You  see  his  name  is  down  for  three  thousand  shares. 

A.  If  it  so  reads  I suppose  it  is  so. 

Q.  Two  thousand  at  one  time,  and  a thousand  addditlonal  afterwards. 

A.  Tliat  looks  as  though  he  thought  better  of  it,  and  subscribed  for  an  ad- 
ditional thousand. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  he  drew  up  that  instrument  ? 

A.  I think  likely,  that  is  in  his  handwriting. 
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Q.  Was  there  any  question  raised  by  anybody  as  to  whether  it  was  proper 
for  you  to  accept  this  agency  under  this  instrument  ? 

A.  I don’t  think  there  was  ; I have  no  recollection  of  it.  I did  not  con- 
sider that  instrument  of  any  value,  as  I stated  yesterday. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  legal  advice  as  to  whether  it  was  proper  to  take 
that  agency  ? 

A.  I have  no  recollection  of  taking  any  legal  advice. 

Q.  Was  there  any  intimation  that  it  was  improper  for  you  to  take  that 
position  ? 

A.  I have  no  recollection  of  any  such  intimation. 

Q.  Would  you  recollect  if  you  had  been  so  advised  ? 

A.  I think  so  ; I think  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Q.  Now  I would  like  to  ask  you  whether  Mr.  Graves,  in  drawing  up  that 
instrument,  was  acting  for  the  corporation,  or  for  those  gentlemen  whom  I 
call  a ring  of  speculators  ? 

A.  That  I cannot  testify.  I have  no  doubt  of  his  motive.  If  he  was 
ordered  to  draw  up  that  paper  by  the  directors,  his  motive  was  good,  and  the 
directors  thought  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  corporation. 

Q.  I only  wanted  to  know  whether  he  was  acting  for  these  private  gentle- 
men, or  as  legal  counsel  for  the  corporation  ? 

A.  I don’t  think  he  was  acting  for  private  gentlemen.  I have  no  reason 
to  think  so. 

Q.  You  understood  he  was  acting  for  the  corporation  ? ' 

A.  I think  so.  I think  they  drew  that  paper,  thinking  it  would  be  benefi- 
cial to  the  corporation  if  that  could  be  carried  out.  I know  of  no  transaction 
since  I have  been  in  the  corporation  but  what  was  considered  beneficial  to  the 
corporation  at  the  time.  I don’t  know  of  any  motive  of  any  one  of  the  direc- 
tors but  what  has  been  pure,  and  for  the  best  interest.  In  their  judgment,  of 
the  corporation. 

Q.  Any  motive  of  private  interest  was  far  from  every  one  of  you  ? 

A.  I have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  selfish  motive  controlled  the  ac- 
tion of  any  one  of  us.  I am  sure  it  did  not  mine,  and  I have  every  reason  to  • 
think  it  did  not  one  of  the  other  directors.  I am  sure  they  have  all  lost 
money  by  the  corporation. 

Q.  It  was  in  August,  1869,  that  you  accepted  the  appointment  as  trustee 
under  the  Berdell  mortgage  ? 

A.  I think  so. 

Q.  Mr.  Healey  accepted  at  the  same  time  you  did  ? 

A.  That  is  my  impression.  I think  we  both  consented  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  How  soon  after  you  accepted  that  position  were  any  more  bonds 
issued  ? 

A.  The  bonds  were  being  issued  every  month  to  the  State  regularly  ; that 
is,  if  there  was  nothing  but  what  the  attorney-general  considered  legal.  I 
believe  he  was  generally  consulted  by  the  governor  and  council  every  month  ; 
that  is  my  impression  ; that  they  used  to  send  for  him,  and  if  he  did  not  see 
any  reason  why  they  should  not  be,  the  bonds  were  issued  every  month. 

Q.  When  you  get  ready  I would  like  to  have  you  answer  my  question. 

A.  These  bonds  were  Issued  monthly  to  the  State. 
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Q.  After  you  were  appointed  trustee,  did  you  sign  any  bonds  as  trustee, 
or  countersign  tliem  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  ? 

A.  No  one  that  I know  of. 

Q.  Were  not  the  bonds  issued  required  to  be  countersigned  or  signed  in 
some  form  by  two  of  the  trustees  ? 

A.  I think  if  you  examine  the  twenty  million  bonds  you  will  find  that  the 
old  original  trustees  signed  them. 

Q.  Signed  the  whole  of  them,  clear  through  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVhen  you  became  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Berdell  mortgage,  how 
many  of  the  bonds  had  been  issued  ? 

A.  I cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  According  to  the  best  of  your  recollection  ? 

A,  According  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I should  not  say  that  there 
were  more  than  three  millions  on  hand  at  that  time.  • There  may  have  been 
three  and  a half  millions,  but  I don’t  think  there  was. 

Q.  Who  can  tell  the  exact  number  ? 

A.  I think  the  assistant  book-keeper,  Mr.  Barry,  can  tell. 

Q.  Soon  after  your  appointment  as  trustee,  were  any  of  the  Berdell  bonds 
issued,  besides  those  issued  to  the  State  ? 

A.  That  I cannot  tell,  sir. 

Q.  According  to  your  recollection  ? 

A.  I should  think  within  a few  days.  Mr.  Eayrs  was  borrowing  money  on 
the  bonds  very  frequently.  Money  was  very  tight  during  the  year  180D,  most 
of  the  time,  and  we  had  a great  deal  of  money  to  raise  outside.  We  did  not 
receive  as  much  money  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts  as  our  work  required. 
For  instance,  I will  explain  to  the  Committee:  The  State  appointed  an  engi- 
neer to  look  after  the  road.  He  went  over  the  road  every  montlj..  The 
estimates  of  Mr.  Munson  and  Mr.  Dillon  would  come  in,  and  he  would  come 
into  the  office  and  approve  those  estimates,  if  they  amounted  to  $400,000.  If 
they  amounted  to  $450,000  or  $475,000,  or  anything  over  $400,000,  he  would 
generally  certify  to  the  governor  and  council  that  Ave  Avere  entitled  to  $400,- 
000 ; he  never  came  up  to  the  estimates  fully.  The  certificate  Avent  to  the 
governor  and  council,  and  they  Avould  pass  upon  it  and  pass  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  $400,000,  sterling  scrip.  Out  of  that  $400,- 
000,  a sinking  fund  had  to  be  paid  back  into  the  State  treasury,  which  amounted 
to  seventeen  thousand  four  hundred  and  odd  dollars  on  every  hundred  thou- 
sand Avc  received,  so  that  if  Ave  received  $400,000,  Ave  had  to  pay  back  about 
$09,000,  into  the  treasury  of  Massachusetts.  That  left  a great  deal  of  money 
to  be  raised  outside,  over  and  above  Avhat  Ave  received  from  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  to  pay  for  our  Avork  and  the  right  of  way.  I think  Ave  paid, 
between  Putnam  and  the  river,  for  land  damages  and  land,  more  than  $400,- 
000.  I think  the  attorney-general  gave  an  opinion,  that  Ave  had  no  right  to 
consider  that  as  construction  of  the  road,  and  that  Avas  counted  out.  I don’t 
knoAv  that  the  attorney-general  gave  that  opinion  positively ; but  I knoAv  this, 
that  the  governor  and  council  did  not  alloAV  it.  They  had  an  idea  that  we  could 
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build  a railroad,  I suppose,  without  buying,  the  right  of  way  ; but  we  bought 
the  right  of  way  and  paid  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Did  you  pay  for  that  in  cash  ? 

A.  In  cash. 

Q.  All  of  it  ? 

A.  I think  it  has  all  been  paid  for,  with  two  exceptions,  between  here  and 
the  river ; consequently,  there  was  a good  deal  of  money  to  be  raised,  besides 
what  we  received  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts  ; and  it  left  the  corporation 
short  of  money  about  all  the  time,  and  kept  them  borrowers  of  money  to  pay 
for  work  actually  done.  AVe  did  not  receive  as  much  money  from  the  State* 
as  Mr.  Dillon’s  and  Mr.  Munson’s  estimates  amounted  to  every  month,  because 
the  sinking  fund  had  to  be  paid  back.  I think  there  has  been  over  seven 
hundred  thousand  dollars  since  the  1st  of  July,  1869,  paid  into  the  treasury  of 
Massachusetts  for  the  sinking  fund. 

Mr.  Allen.  You  are  rather  high,  I think. 

Witness.  I think  not.  It  is  either  between  six  and  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand or  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Your  figures  will 
show.  Thirty-six  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been  received  from  the 
State  in  scrip.  Now,  seventeen  thousand  four  hundred  on  every  hundred 
thousand  Avill  show  the  exact  amount  paid  into  the  treasury.  My  impression 
is  that  it  is  a little  over  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  You  say  you  think  over  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been  paid 
for  land  in  Connecticut.  I find  this  item  in  Mr.  Wilder  and  Major  Porter’s 
report:  “ Paid  for  lands  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  |249,865.” 

A.  Well,  a portion  of  the  road  runs  through  the  State  of  New  York. 

Q.  You  said  in  Connecticut  ? 

A.  I said  between  Putnam  and  the  river. 

Q.  To  go  back,  then,  to  the  question  I asked  you,  which  was : how  soon 
after  the  appointment  of  yourself  and  Mr.  Healey,  as  trustees  under  the  Berdell 
mortgage,  any  of  the  bonds  were  issued  besides  those  that  were  issued  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  ? 

A.  That  I cannot  answer,  for  I do  not  know. 

Q.  According  to  the  best  of  your  recollection  ? 

A.  That  I don’t  know.  I should  presume  there  were  some  in  a few  days. 
I have  no  doubt  of  it ; but  not  to  any  large  extent ; they  certainly  were  not 
issued  any  more  freely  than  we  thought  was  necessary. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  there  was  any  question  as  to  the  le- 
gality of  your  issuing  the  whole  of  the  Berdell  bonds  without  retaining  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  bonds  which  were  secured  by  prior  mort- 
gages ? 

A.  If  I understand  you,  I think  there  was  some  talk. 

Q.  What  was  that  talk  ? 

A.  I think  it  was  talked  over,  but  we  made  up  our  minds  that,  as  the 
sinking  fund  paid  in  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts  (the  Committee,  I have  no 
doubt,  are  all  familiar  with  the  Act)  provides  for  the  principal  of  the  thirty- 
six  hundred  bonds  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  that  are  now  in  the 
treasury,  that  sinking  fund  would  offset  the  two  millions  to  be  kept  unissued 
for  the  Providence  and  Fishkill  bonds.  We  could  not  take  up  those  bonds. 
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They  are  not  due  till  1876  ; they  do  not  wish  to  have  them  taken  up ; they 
are  perfectly  willing  to  have  them  He.  I asked  Governor  Washburn,  who 
was  one  of  the  commissioners,  (I  think  the  attorney-general  was  not  present ; 
he  was  not  often  present  with  the  commissioners ; perhaps  he  would  have  ad- 
vised me  differently,  if  he  had  been  there) — I asked  Governor  Washburn  if 
the  directors  had  a right  to  borrow  money  on  those  bonds.  Governor  Wash- 
burn said  it  was  a question,  but  he  thought  we  had. 

Q.  Then  you  mean  to  say,  if  I understand  you,  that  Governor  Washburn 
advised  you  that,  in  his  opinion,  you  had  a right  to  issue  all  the  Berdell  bonds 
to  raise  money  upon  ? 

A.  Governor  Washburn  said  it  was  a question,  but  he  thought  we  had  a 
right  to  borrow  money  on  those  bonds. 

Q.  And  issue  the  whole  of  them  to  borrow  money  on  ? 

A.  He  thought  we  had  the  right,  or  thought  we  could,  borrow  money, 
temporarily,  on  those  bonds. 

Q.  And  issue  the  whole  of  them  up  to  the  twenty  millions  ? 

A.  That  was  the  question  I asked  him, — if  he  thought  we  had  a right  to 
borrow  money  on  those  bonds ; and  the  ansAver  he  gave  me  is  what  I have 
stated. 

Q.  That  is,  on  the  remaining  three  millions  which  you  found  when  you 
came  in  as  one  of  the  trustees  ? ' 

A.  Well,  it  did  not  require  three  millions  to  be  kept  there — not  kept  for 
the  old  bonds. 

Mr.  Allen.  I don’t  want  any  misunderstanding. 

Witness.  I don't  want  to  be  misunderstood.  I asked  him  the  question 
of  the  identical  bonds  that  were  to  be  kept  for  the  old  bonds  that  we  had 
out, — $2,055,000  of  the  Providence,  Hartford  and  Fishkill,  and  some  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  this  end  of  the  road, — two  and  one-half 
millions,  in  round  numbers.  These  Avere  the  bonds  I had  reference  to  Avhen 
I asked  him  the  question,  if  Ave  had  a right  to  borroAv  money  on  those 
bonds.  He  said  it  was  a question,  but  as  they  Avere  not  due  till  1876,  he 
thought  we  had  a right ; and  certainly  we  should  not  have  put  out  the  bonds 
unless  Ave  supposed  Ave  were  going  to  redeem  them.  Governor  Washburn  was 
one  of  the  commissioners,  and  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Q.  When  was  it  he  told  you  that  ? 

A.  It  was  about  the  time  he  made  his  report,  sir. 

Q.  Which  report  ? 

A.  The  commissioners’  report — Judge  BigeloAv,  Governor  Washburn,  and 
Mr.  Ashburner.  It  was  about  the  time  they  made  their  report  to  the  govern- 
or and  council. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  their  first  report  ? 

A.  Their  principal  report.  I don’t  know  hoAV  many  times  they  have  re- 
ported to  the  governor  and  council,  but  I have  reference  to  their  lengthy 
report. 

Q.  That  was  before  the  time  of  your  being  appointed  as  one  of  the  trustees 
under  the  Berdell  mortgage  ? 

A.  I should  think  so.  I don’t  think  I was  a trustee  when  I asked  that  ques- 
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tion  ; I don’t  think  I was  at  that  time,  but  I had  a right  to  ask  the  question 
and  get  his  opinion,  if  I was  not  a trustee,  I suppose. 

Q.  I want  to  fix  the  time  when  you  asked  that  question  ? 

A.  I think  it  was  about  that  time. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  before  they  made  their  report  ? 

A.  That  is  rather  my  impression,  because  after  they  had  made  their 
report,  I did  not  have  much  to  do  with  them  ; there  was  nothing  to  call  them 
together. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  they  made  their  report  ? 

A.  I think  it  was  in  July  ; that  is  my  impression  about  it. 

Q.  And  you  were  appointed  one  of  the  trustees  under  the  Berdell  mort- 
gage in  August  ? 

A.  August,  1869.  I did  not  ask  him  the  question  as  a trustee,  but  I wanted 
to  know  the  rights  of  the  corporation. 

Q.  Now,  having  got  this  opinion  of  Governor  Washburn  that  the  company 
had  the  right 

Witness.  (Interrupting.)  He  did  not  say  that  we  had  the  right,  but  that 
it  was  his  opinion  ; he  said  it  was  a question,  but  he  thought  we  might  borrow 
money  on  those  bonds. 

Q.  I say,  having  got  that  opinion  from  Governor  Washburn  that  you  had 
a right  to  raise  money  on  those  bonds,  did  you  doubt  the  correctness  of  that 
opinion  ? 

A.  I did  not  think  we  were  laying  ourselves  liable  when  we  put  those 
bonds  out  to  borrow  money  on. 

Q.  How  happened  you  to  ask  Mr.  Graves  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  I ever  did  ask  Mr.  Graves. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  Mr.  Graves  thought  there  was  a question  about  it  ? 

A.  He  might  have  said  so. 

Q.  He  differed  from  Governor  Washburn  on  that  subject  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  I ever  told  Mr.  Graves ; I don’t  know  that  I ever 
stated  outside  the  opinion  that  Governor  Washburn  gave  ; I don’t  know  that 
I ever  stated  it  to  Mr.  Graves. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Graves  advised  the  trustees  that  it  was  improper  and  illegal 
to  issue  those  bonds  ? 

A.  I cannot  say  that  he  ever  did  advise  us  directly  that  it  was  illegal;  he 
may  have  done  it. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  on  the  subject,  according  to  your  recollection  ? 

A.  I think  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  he  doubted  whether  we  had  a 
right  to  do  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him  ? 

A . I don’t  think  I told  him  the  contrary,  because  I was  not  a lawyer ; I 
don’t  think  I ever  disputed  a lawyer  about  the  legality  of  anything. 

Q.  When  did  he  give  that  opinion  ? 

A.  I never  took  down  the  time  of  it  at  all. 

Q According  to  your  recollection  ? 

A.  I don’t  know,  I cannot  tell.  I may  have  heard  him  say  so  several 
times,  and  may  not  but  once.  I cannot  tell  the  time. 

Q.  Then  you  mean  to  be  understood,  that  Governor  Washburn,  looking 
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out  for  the  interests  of  the  State,  advised  you  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  legal 
for  you  to  do  it,  and  that  Mr.  Graves,  the  counsel  for  the  corporation,  advised 
you  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  not  ? 

A.  I believe  I did  not  say  that  he  advised  me  it  was  legal ; he  said  it  was 
a question,  but  he  thought  we  might  borrow  money  on  the  bonds.  I give  the 
way  he  answered. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Graves  take  the  other  view  ? 

Witness.  At  that  time  ? 

hlr.  Allen.  No,  afterwards. 

A.  I think  Mr.  Graves  would  differ.  I think  he  would. 

Q.  You  think  he  did  ? 

A,  I think  he  did.  I should  judge  from  what  I have  heard  him  state  to 
other  people,  that  he  would  differ  from  that. 

Q.  I am  trying  to  get  your  recollection  of  what  took  place  at  the  time 
when  the  subject  was  up  for  discussion. . 

A.  I should  differ  from  him  somewhat,  because  I think  that  the  sinking 
fund  that  is  paid  into  the  treasury  of  Massachusetts  for  the  principal  of  the 
thirty-six  hundred  bonds,  the  one  offsets  the  other.  I have  stated  that  several 
times  ; that  is  my  judgment.  The  bonds  were  never  issued  by  the  trustees  of 
the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  road  for  any  other  purpose  but  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  corporation,  as  they  thought. 

Q.  I understand  that;  you  have  stated  that  before.  Mr.  Farwell,  were 
you  present  the  other  day  at  the  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  this  com- 
pany, when  it  was  voted  to  put  a mortgage  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  upon 
the  road  ? 

A.  I was  not  present. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  go  ? 

A.  I was  unwell, — confined  to  my  house. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  Do  you  know  what  notes  of  the  company  are 
out  ? 

Q.  I never  examined  the  books  of  the  corporation  in  my  life ; I never 
even  went  through  to  see  who  the  stockholders  were  on  the  books.  All  I 
know  is  what  I see  from  the  trial  balance,  or  read  in  the  papers  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  governor  and  council,  and  what  I have  seen  printed  in  the 
papers. 

Q.  Y"ou  have  no  conception,  then,  of  the  amount  of  notes  that  the  com- 
pany now  have  out  ? 

A.  I have  no  doubt  those  accounts  are  e'ssentially  correct,  sir. 

Q.  The  accounts  do  not  show  the  amount  of  the  notes  that  are  out. 

A.  They  ought  to,  I think;  but  I heard  General  Whitney  say  that  the 
accounts  showed  as  though  he  received  money  from  the  corporation  instead  of 
notes.  I inquired  about  it  of  Mr.  Barry,  and  he  said  he  entered  the  note  on 
the  cash  book,  and  then  charged  it  over  on  the  other  page — charged  it  where 
it  should  be  charged,  among  the  notes. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  a note  payable  account  ? 

A.  I presume  ho  does  ; I don’t  keep  the  books;  I have  never  examined 
them  in  my  life  ; I had  no  reason  to  do  it ; I think  the  book-keeper  is  a very 
honest,  correct  man. 
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Q.  JMany  of  those  notes  were  signed  by  Mr.  Eayrs,  were  they  not  ? 

A.  Mr.  Eayrs  borrowed  money,  and  gave  notes  of  his  own. 

Q.  Were  those  notes  given  by  Mr.  Eayrs  as  an  individual,  or  as  clerk,  or 
agent,  or  trustee  of  the  corporation  ? 

A.  I cannot  say  really,  whether  they  were  signed  “ William  C.  Eayrs,”  or 
“ William  C.  Eayrs,  trustee,”  or  “ William  C.  Eayrs,  agent.”  It  could  be 
easily  ascertained.  My  impression  is  that  it  was  plain  “ William  C.  Eayrs.” 

Q.  Did  he  do  it  in  behalf  of  the  company,  in  such  a manner  as  to  make 
the  company  liable  on  those  notes  ? 

A.  The  company  have  voted  to  accept  Mr.  Eayrs’  transactions  and  legalize 
them.  I have  no  reason  to  think  they  should  not  have  done  so. 

Q,  Then  you  understand  the  company  to  be  liable  on  the  notes  signed  by 
Mr.  Eayrs,  whether  signed  simply  as  William  C.  Eayrs,  or  as  clerk  of  the  cor- 
poration ? 

A.  It  is  so  understood  by  the  corporation. 

Q.  I want  to  ask  you  one  question,  which  perhaps  was  answered  yesterday, 
but  not  directly.  At  the  time  you  were  buying  stock  to  bull  the  market, 
were  you  selling  stock  of  your  own  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  to  any  amount ; no,  sir. 

Q.  Or  the  stock  of  the  firm  of  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I think  the  day  the  corporation  failed,  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co. 
owned  more  stock  than  they  ever  did  at  any  one  time  before. 

Q.  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  did  not  sell  your  own  stock  or  the 
stock  of  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co  , at  any  time  while  you  were  buying  stock  for 
the  corporation  to  bull  the  market  ? 

A.  Never.  The  stock  was  bought  for  the  best  interests,  as  we  thought,  of 
the  corporation.  The  commissioners  figured  our  bonds  at  ^80,  and  the  stock 
at  ^20. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  directors  were  selling  their  stock 
while  you  were  buying  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  them  were  ? 

A.  No,  I don’t  know  that  I have  any  reason  to  think  so,  I have  never 
looked  over  the  books  of  the  corporation,  to  see  who  had  transferred  their 
stock. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  any  of  the  directors  were  selling  at  the  time 
you  were  buying  for  the  company  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  I ever  did,  sir.  I think  General  Whitney  was  an 
outside  speculator,  in  a small  way,  in  the  stock,  but  not  a large  way ; to  the 
extent  of  one  or  two  thousand  shares.  He  may  have  said  that  he  had  sold, 
he  may  have  said  that  he  had  bought,  but  to  no  great  extent.  I have  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  directors  were  selling  stock  ; I have  no  knowledge  of 
the  fact.  No  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Healey  and  Mr.  Clark,  were  large  holders  of  the  stock  at 
any  time,  and  I have  no  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Healey  was  selling  his 
stock. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Whitney  was  selling  his  stock 
at  the  time  you  were  buying  for  the  company  ? 
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A.  I think  there  were  times  when  he  did  not  hold  any  stock  to  speak  of, 
and  other  times  when  he  held  two  or  three  thousand  shares ; but  not  to  any 
large  extent. 

Q.  I asked  you  the  direct  question,  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that 
General  Whitney  was  selling  stock  of  the  company  at  the  time  the  company 
was  buying  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  I have.  He  made  a statement  here  yesterday  that 
he  had  bought  and  sold  the  securities  of  the  company.  I don’t  think  I ever 
heard  him  say,  or  that  I asked  him,  whether  he  was  a buyer  or  seller  of  stock. 
I think  he  was  not  a large  owner. 

Q.  He  speculated  in  it  ? 

A.  I think  if  he  speculated  in  it,  it  was  in  a small  way. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  Mr.  Healey  was  selling  stock  at  the  time 
you  were  buying  for  the  company  ? 

A.  I have  no  reason  to  suppose  he  sold  a share.  I think  he  kept  his  stock ; 
he  believed  in  it,  and  had  faith  in  it. 

I would  like  to  make  a statement,  if  the  Committee  will  indulge  me  for  two 
or  three  minutes.  I will  not  keep  the  Committee  more  than  two  or  three  min- 
utes, and  perhaps  I may  enlighten  them,  or  some  gentlemen  outside. 

The  newspapers,  and  perhaps  the  public,  have  had  the  impression  that  we 
have  been  great  thieves  in  the  B.  H.  & E.  We  may  have  erred  in  judgment, 
but  I do  not  think  there  have  been  any  thieves  there  ; I have  no  knowledge 
of  it ; I have  no  reason  to  think  so.  I think  everything  has  been  done  from 
the  purest  motives.  Although  the  labor  has  been  on  Mr.  Eldridge’s  shoulders, 
and  on  mine  and  Mr.  Healey’s,  more  than  any  other  of  the  directors,  I think 
that  we  have  all  worked  as  we  thought  for  the  best  interests  of  the  corpora- 
tion. The  panic  last  summer  in  gold,  and  in  the  securities  of  other  railroad 
corporations,  and  the  tightness  of  the  money  market,  injured  our  corporation 
very  much,  and  our  securities  began  to  go  down.  If  our  securities  had  been 
kept  up,  and  the  road  between  Putnam  and  Willimantic  had  been  finished, 
as  we  had  every  reason,  a year  ago,  to  suppose  it  would  be,  and  if  Mr. 
Munson  had  not  struck  a ledge  or  struck  a cut  that  was  excessively  hard 
beyond  all  the  expectations  of  the  engineers,  that  delayed  him  in  his  work,  I 
think  we  should  have  gone  along,  and  gone  along  successfully. 

I have  heard  it  said  that  we  had  stolen  money  from  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, or  that  we  had  misapplied  the  money  of  the  State.  Now,  I presume  the 
attorney-general  is  aware,  the  Committee  may  not  be,  that  not  one  cent  of 
the  money  received  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts  can  be  diverted  from  the 
regular  course  of  paying  for  the  work  the  month  previous.  The  law  provides 
that  the  B.  H.  & E.  shall  pay  for  the  work  before  we  receive  one  dollar  from 
the  State ; and  Mr.  Philbrick,  the  State  engineer,  had  to  send  in  his  certificate 
to  the  governor  and  council  to  that  effect,  and  had  to  see  Mr.  Munson’s  and 
Mr.  Dillon’s  bills  receipted,  before  he  would  send  that  certificate  in  to  the 
State ; and  there  could  not  be  one  dollar  of  that  money  diverted  from  its 
legitimate  purpose,  in  the  payment  for  work  done  upon  the  road.  It  was  an 
impossibility ; we  could  not  do  it.  If  we  had  had  the  disposition  to  do  it,  we 
could  not  have  done  it ; and  I don’t  think  there  was  any  disposition  on  the 
part  of  any  of  the  directors  to  take  any  money  that  did  not  belong  to  them. 
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I never  saw  any  such  disposition  there,  and  never  had  any  reason  to  believe  it 
was  so.  There  has  never  been  a time,  with  the  exception  (if  the  attorney- 
general  will  excuse  me)  of  the  time  when  we  were  trying  to  sustain  our  secu- 
rities in  order  to  get  Governor  Bullock  to  give  us  State  aid,  because  he  told  me 
expressly,  that  he  appointed  Judge  Bigelow,  Governor  Washburn,  and  Mr. 
Ashburner,  as  three  men  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  whom  the  public 
would  have  confidence  ; that  he  could  not  attend  to  the  affair,  he  had  too 
much  on  his  mind,  and  he  would  appoint  these  gentlemen,  very  good  men,  to 
attend  to  it.  They  spent  from  the  first  of  January  to  the  thirty-first  of  July  in 
looking  into  the  affairs  of  the  corporation,  looking  into  the  franchises  of  the 
road, — the  charters,  to  see  if  our  charters  were  good ; and  Governor  Bullock 
said,  that  when  they  reported,  the  public  would  be  satisfied  they  were  right, 
and  it  would  remove  all  labor  from  his  shoulders.  They  reported  on  the  31st 
day  of  July,  and  we  supposed  we  should  get  the  money  immediately.  Mr. 
Munson  commenced  his  work  on  the  28th  of  December,  and  money  had  to  be 
raised  to  pay  him.  Instead  of  that.  Governor  Bullock  said  to  me,  “ Now  I am 
going  to  look  into  these  affairs  myself;  I am  not  going  to  take  anybody’s  word 
here  ; I am  going  to  look  into  it  myself.”  It  was  necessary  for  us  to  keep  up 
our  securities.  We  thought  they  were  worth  it.  There  were  parties  in  New 
York,  as  we  supposed,  who  would  take  our  securities  at  any  time  off  our  hands. 
Governor  Bullock  kept  us  waiting  from  August  until  the  first  of  January, 
1869,  before  we  received  a dollar  of  State  aid.  In  the  meantime  we  had  to 
keep  paying  out  money  on  our  work ; we  were  driving  our  work,  and  it  was 
very  expensive ; money  was  tight,  and  the  people  on  the  street  charged  us 
exorbitant  interest.  That  accounts  for  the  large  amount  of  interest.  I don’t 
doubt  that  account  is  correct.  So  that  the  dog  has  been  a little  ahead  of  the 
fox  from  the  time  we  commenced.  We  have  not  received  so  much  money  as 
we  have  paid  out;  and  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.  have  furnished  the  corporation 
money,  (and  when  I say  money,  I mean  money,')  without  one  dollar  of  securi- 
ty, to  the  amount  of  more  than  a million  of  dollars.  I don’t  think  I should 
have  put  it  in  if  I had  thought  it  was  a worthless,  broken-down  corporation.  I 
had  faith  in  it,  I think  the  trustees  had  faith  in  it,  and  I think  the  public  will 
have  faith  in  it,  after  a little  while,  when  the  road  is  completed.  I am  very 
much  obliged  to  you,  gentlemen. 

Q.  (B)'  Mr.  Allen.)  There  is  one  matter  I should  like  to  ask  you  about. 
What  enables  you  to  fix  it  that  it  was  in  the  first  days  of  January,  when  you 
got  State  aid  ? 

A.  It  was  a memorable  event,  and  I think  I shall  carry  it  to  my  grave.  I 
think  I worked  hard  enough  to  get  it.  I think  it  was  two  days  before  Gov- 
ernor Bullock  went  out  of  office.  It  was  after  the  first  of  January;  Governor 
Claflin  took  his  seat  the  first  days  of  January.  I think  it  was  two  or  three 
days  before  Governor  Bullock  went  out  of  office.  I think  he  never  signed 
the  bonds  until  two  days  before  he  went  out  of  office ; that  is  my  impression. 

Q.  What  enables  you  to  be  so  certain  about  that  ? 

A.  I say,  it  was  a memorable  event;  we  had  been  at  work  so  long  trying 
to  get  it,  that  I think  I should  remember  when  we  did  get  it. 

Q.  So  you  feel  very  confident  about  that  ? 
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A.  I feel  very  confident  we  never  received  any  State  aid  until  after  the 
first  of  January,  1869. 

Q.  How  soon  did  you  get  it  after  the  council  passed  the  order  for  you  to 
have  it  ? 

A.  As  soon  as  he  signed  the  bonds. 

Q.  How  soon  was  that  ? 

A.  Within  a day  or  two,  I should  think  ; as  soon  as  he  could  conveniently 
sign  the  bonds.  There  were  five  hundred  bonds  to  be  signed,  and  it  would 
take  some  little  time.  As  soon  as  he  could  conveniently ; within  a day  or  two. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  time  when  the  Council  passed  the  order  that  you 
should  have  the  first  Instalment  of  State  aid  ? 

A.  If  you  can  give  me  the  time  when  the  ^26,000  was  paid,  I think  that 
will  give  the  date.  I paid  that,  and  then  the  order  was  passed.  The  time 
that  money  was  paid  will  show  the  date  when  the  order  was  passed.  I do  not 
know  when  that  date  was.  I do  not  recollect  now.  The  books  will  show. 
That  was  the  day  the  order  was  passed.  ^ 

Q.  That  the  order  was  passed  in  the  council  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  on  the  14th  of  October  that  that  order  was  passed  in  the 
council. 

Witness.  For  what  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  For  you  to  have  State  aid. 

Witness.  The  first  instalment  of  State  aid  ? I should  think  not  so  early 
as  that. 

Mr.  Allen.  It  was. 

Witness.  Then  the  governor  was  longer  than  I supposed  in  signing  the 
bonds,  because  we  did  not  have  any  money  until  after  the  first  of  January,  and 
if  the  order  was  passed  in  October,  it  took  him  a good  while  to  sign  the  bonds. 

Mr.  Allen.  I wanted  to  call  your  attention  to  it  before  you  left  the  stand ; 
you  stated  it  yesterday,  and  have  re-stated  it  to-day.  The  order  passed  in 
October,  and  you  say  you  did  not  get  any  State  aid  until  after  the  first  of 
January. 

A.  I think  an  order  came  from  the  commissioners  saying  that  we  were  en- 
titled to  a half  million  of  dollars.  I don’t  think  the  order  was  passed.  The 
order  was  to  come  from  the  commissioners,  instead  of  Mr.  Philbrick  ; a majority 
of  the  commissioners  to  sign  the  certificate.  I don’t  think  it  was  in  October. 

Mr.  Allen.  I will  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  first  document 
printed  in  the  “ Papers  relating  to  the  State  loan  to  the  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie  Bailroad  Company,”  which  is  a communication  from  Governor  Bullock 
to  the  council,  concluding  with  an  order  for  the  payment  of  the  first  instal- 
ment of  scrip  to  the  Boston,  Hartford  'and  Erie  Kailroad  Company.  The 
council  had  already  agreed  upon  this  before  the  governor  consented.  This 
communication  is  dated  the  14th  of  October,  1868,  and  then,  (in  order  to  give 
you  my  information  upon  the  subject,)  in  the  communication  of  Governor 
Washburn,  which  appears  in  House  Document,  No.  23,  after  referring  to  the 
examination  by  the  governor,  he  says,  (page  40)  “ The  result  of  this  long  and 
patient  examination  was  that  on  the  14th  of  October,  1868,  an  order  was 
passed  by  the  governor  and  council  for  the  issue  of  one  hundred  thousand 
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dollars  of  scrip  to  the  company.”  That  fixes  the  time.  The  communication 
of  the  governor  to  the  council  approving  it  and  submitting  an  order  was 
dated  October  14,  and  Governor  Washburn  says  the  order  was  passed  on  that 
day.  I have  not  examined  the  records  of  the  council  myself  to  see  whether  he 
is  right  in  that. 

Witness.  I think  if  you  will  refresh  your  memory  a little  you  will  recol- 
lect that  you  gave  an  opinion  as  to  whether  we  were  entitled  to  sterling  credit 
or  federal. 

Mr.  Morton.  I understand  they  were  nearly  a year  in  getting  the  aid 
they  were  entitled  to. 

Mr.  Allen.  The  commissioners  made  their  report  on  the  31st  of  July, 

1868,  but  the  governor  held  it  under  advisement  until  the  14th  of  October, 
1868. 

Witness.  I don’t  want  any  false  impression  on  the  part  of  the  Committee. 
In  October  there  might  have  been  an  order  passed  for  ^100,000.  Then  the 
question  arose,  and  there  was  a good  deal  of  talk  back  and  forth,  whether  we 
were  entitled  to  federal  or  sterling  scrip,  and  the  opinion  of  the  attorney- 
general  was  asked  on  that  question,  as  I think  he  will  find,  if  he  refers  to  his 
documents.  We  never  received  that  ^100,000  until  they  passed  the  order  for 
half  a million  of  sterling  scrip.  We  received  it  about  the  1st  of  January, 

1869,  and  that  order  for  the  half  million  sterling  was  passed  at  the  time  I made 
that  payment  of  |25,000  or  $26,000. 

The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Graves.)  Have  you  any  further  testimony  which 
you  desire  to  put  in  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I have  not,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  I have  just  learned 
from  the  attorney-general  that  he  has  sent  a note  to  the  treasurer,  so  that  I 
suppose  he  will  desire  to  put  the  treasurer  on.  There  is  no  objection  on  our 
part,  of  course.  I have  called  two  or  three  witnesses  because  I was  told  it 
was  desired  that  we  should.  I will  call  anybody  else  that  anybody  desires,  if 
there  is  anybody  who  is  supposed  to  know  anything  about  this  matter. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  you  to  proceed  and  put  in  such  testimony  as 
you  think  proper.  You  are  here  as  petitioners,  and  it  is  for  you  to  put  in  such 
testimony  as  you  desire.  After  you  have  closed  your  case,  the  bondholders 
desire  to  put  in  some  evidence,  and  the  attorney-general  may  also  desire  to 
call  some  witnesses.  The  Committee  will  then  take  the  matter  under  advise- 
ment, look  over  the  testimony  and  call  such  additional  evidence  as  they  deem 
necessary  for  a proper  investigation  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Graves.  That  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  I rest. 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Graves  was  kind  enough  to  make  an  explanation  yester- 
day in  regard  to  the  seizure  of  one  division  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie 
by  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia  road.  I should  like  to  know  if  he  has  any  fur- 
ther information  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Graves.  I have  received  a letter  from  Mr.  Brown,  whicl^  I will  read. 

Washington  Hollow  Post-Office,  Dutchess  Co.,  ) 
New  York,  March  22,  1870.  ( 

T.  E.  Graves,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir: — You  will  receive  notice  to-day  that  we  have  taken  possession 
of  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia  road,  and  have  declared  the  lease  forfeited  as 
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stater]  in  the  notice.  I have  been  driven  to  this  course  by  the  proceedinprs  on 
the  Dillon  & Barnes  attachments,  and  other  proceedings  which  will  be  insti- 
tuted here,  not  from  hostility  to  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  but  because 
there  was  no  other  way  to  prevent  our  road  from  being  entangled  in  these  pro- 
ceedings and  those  that  are  to  follow.  I shall  always  be  as  ready  now  as  I have 
been  to  make  any  fair  arrangement  with  you  to  aid  the  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie  in  constructing  their  road. 

(Signed)  George  H.  Brown. 

I have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  as  a lawyer,  that  within  forty-eight  hours 
from  this  time,  I could  put  myself  in  possession  of  that  road,  and  I don’t  know 
that  there  is  any  objection  to  stating  frankly  why.  Mr.  Brown  was  here  the 
other  day,  and  I had  a full  conference  with  him  in  regard  to  the  overdue  rent, 
and  he  agreed  that  he  would  not  make  any  question  about  it,  but  would  ex- 
tend the  time,  provided  he  could  be  satisfied  of  one  fact,  which  was  that  the 
earnings  of  that  road  should  stand  over  against  the  rent,  and  should  not  be 
diverted  from  there  to  Boston,  as  he  expressed  it.  That  is,  that  the  earnings 
should  go  for  the  rent. 

I called  together  our  finance  committee,  Mr,  Brown  being  present,  and 
they  passed  a vote  satisfactory  to  him,  which  was,  that  the  earnings  of  that 
road,  above  its  proper  expenses,  should  be  set  over  against  the  rental,  and  that 
the  division  superintendent  be  instructed,  and  he  was  instructed  to  confer  with 
Mr  Brown  as  president  of  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia  road,  and  allow  Mr. 
Brown  to  see  the  books,  and  at  the  end  of  each  month  pay  Mr.  Brown  the 
rental.  TJiere  was  then  a further  arrangement  between  Mr.  Brown  and  my- 
self, that  inasmuch  as  we  should  not  be  able  for  some  little  time  to  carry  out 
our  designs  in  reference  to  laying  down  the  iron  across  that  trestle  and  con- 
necting the  road  with  the  Hudson  River,  (because  we  did  not  know  how  long 
we  should  be  engaged  in  this  matter  with  the  State,)  and  inasmuch  as  Mr. 
Brown  had  a large  interest  in  getting  on  to  our  wharf,  which  is  800  feet  long, 
he  and  certain  freighters  who  had  made  large  contracts  for  moving  down 
freight,  would  advance  what  money  was  necessary,  provided  they  could  do  it 
satisfactorily ; and  he  said  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  them  if  he  could  be 
appointed  as  managing  agent,  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  rental  is  secured 
to  the  Norwich  road.  We  talked  it  all  over,  and  he  thought  the  money  could 
be  procured.  He  said  he  had  no  desire  for  the  possession  of  the  other  road, 
but  thought  it  could  be  operated  by  us.  I called  a meeting  of  the  directors 
immediately,  and  on  Saturday  last  we  passed  the  necessary  votes,  appointing 
a committee  with  full  powers  to  carry  out  the  arrangement  which  Mr.  Brown 
had  made. 

I received  from  Mr.  Brown  a telegram,  stating  that  the  attachment  of  Dillon 
had  alarmed  him,  and  also  a telegram  that  there  was  to  be  a movement  made 
for  the  appointment  of  a receiver.  That  seemed  to  have  alarmed  Mr.  Brown, 
he  not  knowing  precisely  what  might  come  to  pass.  I telegraphed  him  imme- 
diately : “ You  mistake.  Mr.  Dillon’s  attachment  is  not  in  hostility,  and  he 
assures  me  that  he  is  ready  to  carry  out  any  arrangements  with  you  that  we 
have  made.”  That  telegram,  I presume,  was  received  by  him  after  he  had 
taken  the  course  he  did,  so  that  even  if  his  pi’oceeding  is  a purely  hostile  one, 
with  the  agreement  made  in  our  office  with  our  directors  to  postpone  that  rent 
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and  with  the  arrangements  made  by  which  that  rent  should  be  taken  care  of, 
I have  no  doubt,  as  a lawyer,  that  I could  go  to  the  state  of  New  York  and 
be  put  in  possession  of  that  road  at  once,  if  I chose. 

Mr.  Parker.  Do  you  intend  to  take  possession  vi  et  armis  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I should  not.  I should  only  do  it  by  due  process  of  law.  A 
man  cannot  go  upon  my  property  when  he  has  no  right  of  possession,  having 
made  that  agreement ; and  if  he  has  gone  in,  I can  go  with  a writ  of  eject- 
ment, and  eject  him  at  once  ; but  I don’t  think  there  will  be  any  occasion  for 
that. 

Mr.  Allen.  I see  that  Mr.  Brown  refers  to  “ other  legal  proceedings.” 
What  are  those  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I know  precisely  what  he  refers  to.  He  supposed  that  there 
would  be  an  operation  in  New  York  by  which  a receiver  would  be  put  in. 

Mr.  Allen.  At  whose  suit  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Mr.  Dillon’s.  I called  upon  Mr.  Dillon,  and  he  said  it  was 
a humbug ; he  had  never  thought  of  any  such  thing  in  the  world.  We  know 
perfectly  well  that  when  people  get  frightened,  they  do  and  say  a great  many 
silly  things.  But  Mr.  Brown  is  a perfectly  honorable  man,  and  when  George 
H.  Brown  made  that  agreement,  I would  take  his  word  as  quick  as  that  of  any 
man.  When  he  made  that  arrangement  in  our  office  with  me,  I had  just  as 
much  confidence  in  it  as  if  I had  made  it  with  Governor  Bullock,  or  any  other 
governor. 

Mr.  Dana.  If  I understand  your  view,  it  is  this : that  whereas  by  the 
lease  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia  road  could  take  possession  for  overdue  rent, 
the  agreement  which  was  made  with  you  was  a substantial  waiver  of  that 
right  ? 

'Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir,  a complete  waiver. 

Mr.  Dana.  Therefore,  your  ground  is  that  they  had  no  legal  right  to  take 
that  position  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I take  that  ground. 

Mr.  Dana.  Then  you  compelled  them  to  take  possession  by  force  in  order 
that  you  might  have  the  benefit  of  the  process  of  New  York,  which  I believe 
is  called  the  process  of  re-entry  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes  sir ; the  writ  of  re-entry. 

Mr.  DaN'a.  Which  you  could  not  have  had,  if  you  had  surrendered  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Dana.  Do  you  expect,  if  you  think  it  the  best  policy,  to  re-possess 
yourselves  under  that  process  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  1 have  received  advices  from  able  lawyers,  that  they  can 
put  us  in  possession  of  that  property  in  forty-eight  hours,  if  we  say  so  ; but  I 
don’t  apprehend  any  occasion  for  it. 

Mr.  Allen.  You  have  that  confidence  in  New  York  courts,  that  you  think 
you  could  earry  it  through  without  any  difficulty  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I have  as  much  confidence  in  myself  as  I have  in  New  York 
courts.  I think  together  we  could  do  it. 

Mr.  Dana.  You  have  equal  confidence  that  there  will  be  no  receiver  ap- 
pointed ? 
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Mr.  Gravks.  I have  equal  confidence  in  that,  because  I have  Mr.  Dillon’s 
word,  and  I never  knew  him  to  violate  his  word. 

Mr.  Dana.  He  has  taken  no  steps  towards  it  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  No  sir ; he  tells  me  he  has  not,  and  he  tells  me  has  no  pur- 
pose to  do  so. 

EVIDENCE  IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  BONDHOLDERS. 

Testimony  of  Robert  G.  Rankin. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Rankin  ? 

A.  At  Newburg. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  location  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie  Railroad  on  the  Hudson,  at  Fishkill  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  location  of  their  line  through  New  York 
and  Connecticut  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  to  Waterbury,  and  I think  I may  say  through  Connecticut, 
also. 

Q.  Y"ou  are  well  acquainted  with  it  from  the  Hudson  River  to  Water- 
bury ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  value  of  railroad  property  ? 

A.  I am  measurably  so,  sir.  I have  been  connected  with  railroads  for 
thirty  years. 

Q.  Whether  or  not,  as  a railroad  man,  you  consider  the  location  the 
Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  have  at  Fishkill  a good  one  for  railroad  business  ? 

A.  It  is  good,  and  could  not  be  bettered. 

Q.  How  much  land  have  they  there  ? 

A.  Including  under-water  land,  they  have  two  hundred  and  sixty-two 
acres  on  the  Fishkill,  and  three  and  one-half  acres  on  the  Newburg  side. 

Q.  What  is  the  particular  value  of  this  location  over  other  places,  if  there 
is  any  ? 

A.  We  have  a ferry  franchise  which  is  exceedingly  valuable — which 
would  cost  a great  deal  of  money.  Take  the  location,  the  mere  topographical 
position,  the  262  acres,  if  our  road  was  in  operation  to-day.  it  would  be  worth 
two  and  one-half  millions.  Its  present  valuation  is  at  least  $1,600,000. 

Q.  Does  it  front  on  deep  water? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  they  can  lay  the  Great  Eastern  on  a mile  of  front. 

Q.  What  is  their  location  on  the  Newburg  side  ? 

A.  The  Erie,  and  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  control  the  whole  amount 
of  freight  and  tonnage  on  the  west  side.  The  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  own 
the  northern  end,  the  Erie  railroad  the  southern  end. 

Q.  What  are  the  connections  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  at  Fishkill, 
and  what  business  are  they  likely  to  get  after  their  road  is  completed  and  run- 
ning to  Fishkill  ? 

A.  That  is  a big  question,  sir;  for  this  is  a big  subject. 
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Q.  Won’t  you  explain  particularly  how  the  two  roads  control  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river  at  Newburg?  , 

A.  Let  me  say  preliminarily,  that  you  may  understand  it,  that  there  is  an 
old  ferry  charter  granted  by  King  George,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years 
ago.  It  is  a perpetual  right  of  ferriage  for  two  miles  and  three-quarters  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  and  without  the  payment  of  ferriage  or  toll  to  the 
owners  of  that  franchise,  you  cannot  pass  a person  or  a ton  of  freight  across 
the  river.  The  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  and  the  Erie  Railroad  purchased 
that  right  after  a very  long  and  protracted  negotiation,  at  what  is  now 
considered  a very  low  price.  That  purchase  involved  the  three  and  one-half 
acres  which  I spoke  of,  which  included  a water-front  and  a very  fine  location 
for  a depot.  I don’t  remember  the  exact  amount,  but  the  ferry  is  earning 
about  $40,000  a year, — the  gross  earnings.  That  ferry  is  located  immediately 
on  the  northern  part  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  property,  so 
that  nothing  can  come  in  or  go  out  of  that  section  of  the  city  without  going 
over  the  property  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie.  But  a short  distance 
below  that  is  another  piece  of  property  of  about  276  feet  front,  running  out 
indefinitely  to  deep  water  in  the  river,  also  owned  by  the  Boston,  Hartford 
and  Erie  Railroad,  making  a large  area,  abundantly  ample  for  all  the  coal 
business  and  other  business  coming  there.  Immediately  connected  with  that, 
on  the  south,  comes  the  property  of  the  Erie  Railroad.  They  have,  in  connec- 
tion with  that,  a franchise  which  is  now  owned  by  what  is  called  the  Ferry 
company.  You  see,  we  have  two  companies  there.  The  Ferry  company 
own  fifteen  miles  of  railroad,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  which  is  located,  the 
map  filed,  and  all  the  legal  rights  exercised  to  maintain  its  integrity,  and  the 
road  has  been,  in  part,  commenced.  The  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  have 
taken  a lease  of  it,  for  five  hundred  years,  with  the  right  of  renewal. 

Q.  Now,  won’t  you  state  what  the  connections  of  this  road  are  at  Newburg  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I was  going  on  to  remark,  that  our  location  is  such  that  it 
precludes  any  other  railroad  coming  from  any  other  quarter  without  our  con- 
sent. There  are  now  five  railroad  projects  in  contemplation,  including  the 
road  proposed  from  the  Pennsylvania  Central,  for  connection  with  the  Bos- 
ton, Hartford  and  Erie. 

Q.  What  connections  are  there  now  ? 

A.  The  only  connection  already  built  is  the  Newburg  branch  to  the  Erie 
Railroad. 

Q.  That  is  in  operation  V 

A.  Yes,  in  operation,  and  doing  a very  large  business. 

Q.  You  say  you  are  familiar  with  the  location  of  this  railroad  from  Fish- 
kill  to  W aterbury  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Through  what  sort  of  a country  does  it  run  ? 

'A.  It  runs  through  a very  beautiful  country,  for  the  first  twenty  miles. 

A.  I mean  as  to  its  chances  for  getting  business.  Is  it  a populous  or  a 
poor  country  ? 

A.  Taking  the  whole  77  miles,  there  are  probably  not  more  than  18  or  20 
non-paying  miles.  Bring  the  coal  in  there  and  we  make  every  mile  (which  is 
33 
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the  legitimate  rule  in  railroad  movements)  not  only  pay  its  own  expenses,  but 
its  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the  general  trunk  line. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  transportation  of  coal,  and  if  so,  will  you 
give  your  judgment  to  the  Committee  upon  the  question  whether  the  Boston, 
Hartford  and  Erie  can  supply  coal  to  the  people  along  the  76  miles  from  Fish- 
kill  to  Waterbury  ? Will  they  be  likely  to  supply  coal  to  that  territory  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  When  the  road  is  completed  and  properly  equipped,  we  can 
send  a thousand  tons  of  coal  a day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Earle.)  Would  it  naturally  go  that  way  in  preference  to  any 
other  ? 

A.  There  is  no  other  railroad  connection  between  Pennsylvania  and  New 
England,  unless  you  go  by  the  Hudson  & Berkshire  and  the  Boston  & Albany. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  Are  there  manufacturing  towns  between  Fishkill 
and  Waterbury  ? 

A.  There  is  a line  of  water  powers  on  Fishkill  creek  for  the  first  25  miles 
from  the  river.  Then  the  road  runs  through  a mountainous  region,  until  it 
comes  to  Danbury,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  manufacturing 
towns  in  Connecticut. 

Q.  Where  do  the  people  of  Danbury  get  their  coal  from  now  ? 

A.  They  get  part  of  it  by  the  way  of  the  New  Haven  and  Norwalk  K,.  R. 

Q.  That  is,  the  coal  is  shipped  to  New  Haven,  and  then  takes  the  railroad 
to  Danbury  ? 

A.  Either  by  water  freights  to  Norwalk,  or  by  rail  to  Norwalk,  and  from 
Norwalk  by  rail  to  Danbury. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  That  railroad  is  running  from  Stratford  to  Dan- 
bury ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  What  is  the  distance  ? 

A.  26  miles. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  That  is,  the  coal  has  to  be  shipped  to  Norwalk, 
and  then  unshipped,  and  go  by  rail  to  Danbury  ? 

A.  It  would  get  to  Danbury  when  it  comes  way  round  the  Sound,  but  it 
would  be  very  much  more  expensive  to  go  that  way  in  preference  to  going 
over  our  road  to  Danbury. 

Q.  So  that  your  road  has  a great  advantage  in  distance,  and  in  not  having 
to  re-ship  the  coal  ? 

A.  AYe  can  take  the  coal  from  the’mines  and  dump  it  in  Danbury,  with- 
out breaking  bulk. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  road  would  be  a paying  road,  when  built  ? 

A.  AVell,  sir,  if  the  Boston  people  will  do  as  well  as  the  people  at  our  end, 
and  it  is  well  managed,  I see  no  reason  why  it  will  not  pay  six  per  cent,  on 
forty  millions  of  dollars. 

Q.  You  think  that  if  the  Boston  end  does  as  well  as  your  end  will,  it  will 
pay  six  per  cent,  on  forty  millions  of  dollars,  if  well  managed  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  While  I think  of  it,  I would  suggest — I don’t  know  whether 
it  has  been  up  before  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  or  Boston,  in  any  way 
before — that  a new  road  has  been  built  in  the  interior  of  our  State,  called  the 
New  York  and  Oswego  Midland.  It  is  a road  which  is  going  to  be  the  great 
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line  of  communication  and  transportation  for  Canada  and  the  West.  It  saves 
150  miles  of  -water-borne  freight  by  the  way  of  Ogdensburg,  and  can  deliver 
Western  tonnage  in  Boston  at  an  average,  including  lumber  by  the  ton,  of 
nearly  two  dollars  per  ton  cheaper  than  it  can  be  brought  into  Boston  to-day. 
That  road  is  now  being  built,  and  is  finished  within  a few  miles  of  Middle- 
town.  We  have  organized  a company,  and  are  subscribing  to  the  stock  to 
build  a road  to  connect  the  B.  H.  & E.  with  that  road. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  About  26  miles  distant,  is  it  ? 

A.  The  direct  distance  would  be  about  20  miles,  to  connect  at  Middle- 
town  ; to  go  up  to  the  tunnel,  it  would  be  23  or  24  miles. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  Who  are  in  the  movement  to  connect  the  Mid- 
land road  with  the  B.  H.  & E.  road  ? 

" A.  The  wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  and  merchants  of  Newburg;  people 
who  appreciate  the  value  of  the  connection,  and  who  are  very  earnest  to  get 
the  Boston  business  coming  over  that  line  through  Newburg. 

Q.  Do  you  doubt  that  it  will  be  done  ? 

A.  No,  sir ; I am  only  afraid  that  it  will  be  done  before  the  Boston,  Hart- 
ford and  Erie  gets  out  of  trouble,  so  as  to  come  in  and  take  possession  of  it, 
because  it  will  be  the  master-key  to  that  whole  business.  If  they  control 
that  track  we  can  start  from  Boston  and  go  through  to  Pittsburg  by  a shorter 
distance  than  by  any  other  route ; we  can  go  to  Washington  without  change 
of  cars,  and  with  a difference  of  only  thirty-five  minutes  running  time  be- 
tween this  road  and  the  road  round  by  New  York,  saving  all  delay.  The 
Pennsylvania  Central,  if  somebody  does  not  look  out,  will  get  control  of  this 
piece. 

Q.  That  will  be  the  great  through  route  to  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  for  this  section  of  the  country. 

Q.  Whether  that  will  be  the  shortest  line  from  Boston  to  Cincinnati  ? 

A.  I figured  it  out  once;  I don’t  remember  the  result;  but  the  difference 
is  very  trifling. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  How  about  the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna  Rail- 
road coming  up  and  meeting  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  there  ? 

A.  The  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western  Railroad  influence  has  just 
started  a plan  and  are  receiving  subscriptions  (they  have  in  fact  made  a con- 
tract, I understand)  for  a railroad  directly  from  the  Delaware  River,  a new 
line,  that  will  have  only  six  feet  grades,  that  is  to  come  directly  into  Newburg, 
and  bring  the  Lehigh  coal,  which  is  the  preferred  coal  in  New  England,  by 
a shorter  route  than  it  can  be  delivered  in  any  other  way. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  efforts  in  particular  of  the  Pennsylvania  Central 
to  reach  over  to  Newburg  and  shake  hands  with  the  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie,  if  we  ever  get  there  ? 

A.  I would  prefer  not  to  express  any  opinion.  We  have  a great  deal  of 
friendly  intercourse. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  about  their  coming  over  there  ? 

A.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  Pennsylvania  Central  influence  would  be  very 
glad  to  get  control  of  the  line  to  Boston  across  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  Do  you  think,  as  a general  thing,  that  the  people 
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interested  in  Pennsylvania  coal  desire  to  supply  New  England  and  expect  to 
do  it  by  going  entirely  clear  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  its  surroundings? 

A.  No,  sir.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  augmenting  their  facilities  every 
day ; but  they  cannot  increase  them  enough  to  meet  the  demand. 

Q.  You  think  they  are  looking  to  reach  New  England  by  some  place 
north  of  the  city  of  New  York,  as,  for  instance,  Newburg  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  that  has  become  their  policy  ? 

A.  I know  it  is  their  policy,  sir,  because  I am  familiar  with  the  whole  line 
of  communication  from  the  Pennsylvania  coal  mines  to  Boston  ; and  when  I 
first  became  connected  with  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  which  was  within 
a few  months  after  its  organization,  in  ’63, 1 was  directed  by  the  then  direc- 
tors to  secure,  if  possible,  a consolidation  of  the  lines  through  from  Easton  to 
Newburg.  That  negotiation  was  interrupted  afterwards  by  the  Atlantic  and 
Great  Western  buying  the  Morris  and  Essex.  That  movement  was  made  in 
connection  with  promises  which  we  had  from  coal  miners  and  coal  men,  and 
railroad  companies. 

Q.  There  is  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal,  that  runs  from  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  to  Rondout.  Do  you  know  about  their  making  that  ter- 
minus at  Rondout  ? 

A,  It  was  before  the  days  of  railroads,  when  they  thought  they  could  not 
carry  anything  except  by  water  communications. 

Q.  Is  that  canal  much  used  ? 

A.  There  are  at  least  six  or  seven  thousand  tons  of  coal  a day  transported 
on  it. 

Q.  Suppose  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  to  be  finished  to  Newburg, 
what  do  you  think  would  be  the  result?  Would  it  be  easier  to  build  a road 
from  opposite  Rondout,  to  strike  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia,  and  so  the  Bos- 
ton, Hartford  and  Erie ; or  would  they  use  tugs,  and  carry  their  boats  of  coal 
down  to  Newburg  ? 

A.  It  would  be  a mere  question  of  railroad  miles.  It  would  be  29  miles 
from  Rhinebeck  to  Pine  Plains,  and  we  would  have  44  ; but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  further  the  line  deflects  north,  it  would  circumscribe  the  demand.  The 
demand  for  coal  is  on  a line  many  miles  south  of  Pine  Plains.  We  have 
bought  property  on  this  territory  that  I was  speaking  to  you  about,  including 
nearly  three  miles  of  front  wharfage,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  boats  of 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal. 

Q.  Therefore  you  are  bound  to  expect  them  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  and  we  can  get  them. 

Q.  You  bought  land  on  purpose  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  they  wish,  instead  of  coming  down  the  river  to  Fishkill,  if  it  is 
easier  to  cross  the  country  by  railroad,  they  have  only  to  go  as  far  as  from 
Rhinebeck  to  Millerton. 

A.  To  strike  our  road,  and  go  to  Pine  Plains. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  from  the  Hudson  to  Pine  Plains  ? Twenty  miles  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  it  is  more  than  that.  There  is  a series  of  secondary  ridges  there 
which  require  a large  deflection.  It  is  32  or  34  miles,  I think. 
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Q.  I would  ask  you  whether,  taking  a large  view  of  the  whole  thing,  you 
have  any  question  that  the  ultimate  result  will  be  that  the  B.  H.  & E.  will 
take  the  business  of  the  different  lines  down  the  Hudson  to  Fishkill,  over  the 
Connecticut  Western,  and  that  the  Connecticut  Western  must  become  a part 
of,  and  tributary  to,  this  great  enterprise  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  my  opinion  is  that  the  policy  of  the  administration  of  our 
company  will  be  to  throw  out  a drag-net  that  will  catch  all  the  fish  wherever 
they  are  running.  Below  Rondont  there  is  no  way  of  getting  over  the  moun- 
tains without  going  twenty-five  miles,  and  we  control  north  and  south,  east 
and  west.  It  is  true  that,  under  the  law  of  our  State,  there  is  a possibility  of 
parallel  lines,  but  that  is  a contingency  very  remote. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  Do  you  know  whether  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal  are  looking  forward  to  any  connection  with  us,  or  have  any  interest  on 
our  road  ? 

A.  They  hold  a million  and  a quarter  of  our  bonds. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  has  been  any  business  understanding  be 
tween  these  people  and  ourselves  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  been  our  warmest  friends,  looking  to  us  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  a large  portion  of  their  coal. 

Q.  They  understand  that  we  are  arranging  that  large  series  of  wharves 
inside  the  bay  for  their  benefit  ? 

A.  I infer  so,  sir,  from  a conversation  with  their  former  president  and  the 
officials. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Do  you  think  they  could  be  induced  to  put  in  two 
or  three  millions  to  help  this  road  ? 

A.  If  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  will  put  in,  I think  they  will  help. 

Q.  You  think  they  can  be  induced  to  put  some  money  into  this  road  ? 

A.  If  they  will  not,  there  is  somebody  sympathizing  with  them,  who  I 
think  will. 

Q.  They  are  very  largely  interested  in  the  success  of  this  enterprise  ? 

A,  Oh,  very  largely. 

Q.  Apart  from  their  million  and  a quarter  of  bonds  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  various  railroads  are  also  largely  interested  in  having  this 
connection  established  ? 

A.  Very  much  so  indeed. 

Q.  Rich  railroads,  are  they  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

[Adjourned  to  Friday,  at  11  o’clock.] 
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NINTTH  PUBLIC  HEAPING. 

Friday,  March  25, 1870. 

Testimony  of  Geo.  M.  Barnard. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  You  are  a merchant  here  in  Boston,  are  you  not? 

A.  I am. 

Q.  You  have  had  considerable  experience  in  the  building  and  manage- 
ment of  railroads,  have  you  not  ? 

A.  I have  not  had  much  experience  in  building ; I have  had  a good  deal 
to  do  with  the  management  and  reconstruction  of  railroads,  financially. 

Q.  That  is,  you  have  had  some  bankrupt  railroads  to  build  up  and  reor- 
ganize, have  you  not?  * 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  treasurer  of  the  B.  H.  & E.? 

A.  I was. 

Q.  For  how  long,  and  when  ? 

A.  I was  elected  treasurer  about  the  first  of  last  December,  and  I re- 
mained so,  I think,  about  ten  days  or  a fortnight. 

Q.  Won’t  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  to  the  Committee  the  manner  in 
which  you  formed  that  connection,  and  the  purpose  and  object  you  had 
in  view  in  bringing  up  the  road,  and  how  you  were  to  do  it  ? 

A.  Soon  after  the  great  decline  in  the  stock,  I was  consulted  by  one  of 
the  contractors  as  to  my  opinion  in  reference  to  the  best  course  to  be  pur- 
sued with  regard  to  the  railroad. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  What  was  the  date,  sir? 

A.  About  the  latter  part  of  November,  of  last  year,— 1869.  I told  him  I 
thought,  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  it  was  necessary  to  change 
the  whole  administration  of  the  affair ; and  he  asked  me  if  I was  willing  to 
take  hold  of  it.  I told  him  yes,  if  a programme  could  be  agreed  Upon  that 
would  be  satisfactory  to  me.  After  some  negotiation,  it  resulted  in  my 
forming  a company  of  directors  that  I was  satisfied  to  work  with,  and  then 
I made  a programme  which  I submitted  to  the  directors  ; I think  they  were 
all  present.  One  point  of  it  was,  that  they  w^ere  to  surrender  to  us,  to  be 
used  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  road,  two  millions  of  Ber- 
dell  bonds.  That  is,  individual  bondholders  were  to  surrender — not  to  loan, 
but  to  surrender  to  us,  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  road,  two 
millions  of  Berdell  bonds.  Another  point  was,  that  we  were  to  have  a 
majority  in  the  board  of  directors.  Another  point  was,  that  we  were  to 
have  the  control  of  the  treasury. 

We  met  these  directors,  and  I stated  to  them  the  programme  that  we  were 
willing  to  adopt,  and  then  I stated,  that  if  there  was  any  one  member  of 
the  board  present,  who  was  not,  not  only  willing,  but  desirous  that  this 
change  should  take  place,  neither  I nor  any  one  of  us  w^ould  enter  the 
board  or  undertake  the  attair ; that  we  considered  these  points  were  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  Mr.  Farwell  was  present,  among 
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others,  and  I remember  distinctly  that  he  agreed  to  every  item.  No  one 
dissented ; they  all  agreed.  Then  we  became  directors. 

Q.  By  the  way,  how  did  you  become  directors  ? 

A.  A portion  of  the  directors  resigned,  and  we  were  appointed  to  fill 
the  vacancies.  We  consulted  counsel  in  the  matter.  -Another  point  was, 
that  Mr.  Geo.  O.  Shattuck  should  be  our  counsel,  and  advise  us  in  our  pro- 
ceedings. 

Q.  Who  of  the  directors  resigned? 

A.  There  were  several  names  that  I did  not  know ; several  from  Connec- 
ticut ; and  Mr.  Farwell  resigned. 

Q.  General  Whitney  ? 

A.  I think  he  resigned ; I am  not  quite  sure  about  it.  At  any  rate,  we 
were  quite  satisfied  that  we  had  a majority  of  the  board,  and  the  control  of 
it ; but  more  than  all,  that  we  had  control  of  the  treasury.  I was  appointed 
treasurer.  Then  a contract  was  drawn  up,  which,  if  you  please,  I will  read. 

“ Whereas,  we  the  subscribers  are  holders  of  the  mortgage  bonds  of  the 
B.  H.  & E.  Co.,  and  said  company  is  in  want,  temporarily,  of  aid  to  secure 
the  completion  and  equipment  of  its  road,  and  has  requested  Mr.  Geo. 
M.  Barnard,  of  Boston,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  to  act  as  Treasurer  and  financial  agent  of  the  company, 
we,  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  and  of  one  dollar  to  each  of  us  paid 
by  said  company,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  severally 
agree,  in  case  said  Barnard  shall  accept  said  office,  to  transfer  to  said 
company  the  number  of  the  bonds  secured  to  us  by  the  Berdell  mortgage, 
so  called,  set  against  our  several  names,  to  be  used  under  the  direction 
and  at  the  discretion  of  said  Geo.  M.  Barnard,  A.  H.  Rice,  and  T.  Jefierson 
Coolidge,  to  complete  and  equip  said  road.  This  contract  to  be  void  unless 
subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  one  million  dollars  in  bonds  be  made. 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals,  (all  adopting  one  seal,)  this  scoud  day  of 
December,  1869.” 

This  is  signed— Oakes  Ames,  $50,000;  Mark  Healey,  $100,000;  H.  N. 
Farwell,  $100,000;  John  S.  Eldridge,  $50,000;  N.  C.  Munson,  $200,000 ; Benj. 
E.  Bates,  $100,000;  John  S.  Eldridge,  (again)  $50,000;  James  P.  Thorndike, 
$100,000 ; J.  W.  Converse,  $50,000 ; James  L.  Little,  $25,000 ; Lyman  Nichols, 
$50,000;  Geo.  Howe,  $25,000;  John  Foster,  $50,000;  H.  E.  Maynard,  $50,000; 
J.  W.  Clark,  by  J.  S.  Eldridge,  $100,000.  That  made  $1,100,000.  Then  Mr. 
Eldridge  subscribed  $300,000  of  the  ferry  extension  bonds.  That  made 
$1,400,000.  Then  for  the  balance,  we  had  an  obligation  signed  by  Mr. 
Healey,  to  surrender  $375,000  in  bonds,  and  another  contract  with  Mr.  Mun- 
son, Mr.  Eldridge,  and  Mr.  Healey,  to  surrender  $225,000.  That  made  up, 
to  my  satisfaction,  two  millions  of  dollars. 

One  object  in  taking  this  obligation  for  the  balance,  was  to  allow  place  for 
the  New  York  holders  of  bonds  to  put  in  their  bonds,  as  it  was  thought 
they  would  be  induced  to  put  them  in. 

Having  become  treasurer,  I immediately  proceeded  to  my  duties.  The 
contractors  were  then  entitled,  under  the  requisition  passed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council,  to  $400,000  of  the  State  scrip.  I immediately  collected 
$400,000  of  the  Berdell  bonds,  and  took  them  up  to  the  State  House ; but 
while  the  papers  were  being  passed,  I went  to  Mr.  Benjamin  E.  Bates  for 
his  bonds,  and  he  declined  to  deliver  them.  I applied  to  Mr.  Farwell  for 
his  bonds,  and  he  said  that  he  thought  he  ought  to  be  paid  his  debt  against 
the  company.  I called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  his  contract  was  to 
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deliver  the  bonds  to  complete  the  road,  not  to  pay  his  debt,  but  I could  not 
get  the  bonds.  Then  I told  him  I stopped  there ; that  I should  proceed  no 
further;  that  unless  they  delivered  their  bonds,  I should  not  apply  to  any 
one  else  ; and  not  only  that,  but  I told  them  that  I would  not  use  one  of  the 
bonds  I had  carried  to  the  State  House,  unless  the  persons  who  surrendered 
them  knew  that  Mr.  Bates  and  Mr.  Harwell  had  repudiated  their  contract. 
Mr.  Healey  delivered  his  bonds,  as  he  had  agreed  to,  and  so  did  Mr. 
Eldridge.  The  contractors  wanted  their  money,  and  I finally  told  them,  if 
they  would  bring  me  the  written  assent  of  any  one  who  had  surrendered 
his  bonds,  knowing  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bates  and  Mr.  Harwell  had  repu- 
diated their  contract,  I would  use  them  for  the  State  aid.  Mr.  Healey  and 
Mr.  Eldridge  gave  their  consent,  and  I used  $200,000  of  the  bonds  for  the 
State  aid;  the  rest  I took  away. 

I found,  on  repeated  application  to  those  gentlemen,  that  they  had  no 
intention  of  giving  their  bonds,  and  I retired  as  treasurer.  They  finally 
said,  that  if  I would  retire  as  treasurer,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting the  bonds.  I had  previously  had  a conversation  with  contractors,  and 
told  them  that  I should  stand  by  to  protect  their  interests  in  this  matter ; 
that  I should  not  resign  as  treasurer  until  their  interests  were  protected, 
without  their  consent.  I said,  “Very  well,  I will  retire,  if  Mr.  Munson 
wishes,  or  is  willing.”  They  brought  me  a note  from  Mr.  Munson,  stating 
his  consent  that  I should  retire,  and  I then  retired  as  treasurer. 

Q.  Won’t  you  state  how  you  intended,  if  you  had  got  the  two  million 
Berdell  bonds,  to  bring  the  road  up  to  a sound  basis? 

A.  In  the  first  place,  I requested  Mr.  Eldridge  to  employ  disinterested 
experts  to  ascertain  the  exact  cost  of  finishing  the  road,  and  the  value  of 
the  road  when  completed.  I had  several  interviews  with  Mr.  Philbrick,  the 
State  Engineer,  in  whom  I had  entire  confidence,  and  from  all  the  informa- 
tion I got,  I was  satisfied  that  at  that  time  the  road  could  be  completed, 
and  ironed  through  to  Hishkill  and  Willimantic  at  a cost  not  exceeding 
$2,000,000,  and  that  it  would  cost  about  two  and  a half  millions  to  equip  it 
after  it  was  finished.  On  the  first  of  December,  there  was  available,  under 
the  State  Act,  $800,000  on  the  road,  and  a million  dollars  on  the  fiats.  My 
plan  was,  to  keep  the  contractors  at  work,  and  use  $800,000  of  those  bonds 
for  the  State,  and  upon  the  road.  That  would  leave  me  $1,200,000  of  bonds 
to  be  used  for  raising  money  or  otherwise  constructing  the  road.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  road  was  filling  up  these  fiats  with  their  own  labor,  so  that 
I expected  to  be  able  to  avail  myself  of  a part  of  the  bonds  dedicated  to 
the  flats  for  the  construction  of  the  road,  because,  as  the  road  substituted 
its  labor,  it  would  be  available  in  another  way.  Then  I found  that  the 
bonds  that  were  intended  to  be  reserved  for  the  bonds  of  the  Providence, 
Hartford  and  Hishkill  road  had  not  been  retained,  as  I suppose  they 
should  have  been — $2,000,000;  but  I found  that  the  Providence,  Hartford 
and  Hishkill  was  a prosperous  corporation,  and  they  were  earning  at  a rate 
which  led  me  to  believe  that  that  property  was  worth  $4,000,000.  They  had 
a sinking  fund  of  about  $200,000,  so  that  the  real  valuation  was  about 
$1,800,000;  and,  as  far  as  I could  learn,  they  were  earning  about  $300,000  a 
year.  Then  I considered  that  as  the  work  would  be  going  on  properly  and 
successfully,  all  the  securities  of  the  road  would  increase  in  value.  I was 
quite  satisfied,  in  my  own  mind,  that  I could  convince  the  State  that  they 
would  be  perfectly  safe  in  giving  aid  to  complete  the  road.  I certainly 
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would  not  have  asked  if  I had  thought  there  was  any  danger  about  it.  I 
was  satisfied  I could  do  so  without  the  least  risk.  Then,  as  a last  resort,  I 
could  sell  the  Woonsocket  branch,  and  from  what  I learned,  I supposed  it 
would  bring  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.  I have  had  expe- 
rience enough  in  railroads  to  make  me  very  confident  that  after  a railroad 
is  once  ironed,  and  has  a reasonable  prospect  of  business,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  raising  money  upon  equipment  bonds,  from  connecting  roads,  or 
from  other  people.  The  estimates  upon  which  I had  based  my  theory  were, 
that  it  would  cost  about  $2,000,000  to  grade  and  iron  the  road,  and  about 
$2,500,000  to  equip  it.  That  would  make  $4,500,000  that  was  wanted.  Then 
I intended  to  apply  to  the  State  for  aid,  and  I thought  they  would  advance 
$2,000,000,  taking  a mortgage  upon  all  the  property  not  covered  by  the  Ber- 
dell  mortgage,  and  coming  next  to  that  on  the  road.  I thought  they  would 
probably  do  that,  and  I would  pledge  all  the  equipment  for  the  money 
advanced  to  furnish  equipment.  I would  say  that  my  view  of  equipment 
bonds  is,  that  they  are  a first  lien  on  the  road,  practically,  although  legally 
perhaps  the  second ; because  the  road  cannot  live  without  equipment.  That 
is  to  be  provided  for,  and  taken  care  of,  and,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
it  has  always  been  done,  so  that  I should  have  considered  that  the  security 
would  have  been  ample  at  that  time. 

Q.  Won’t  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  your  views  are  now, — 
whether  or  not  some  plan  similar  to  that  could  not  be  carried  out  with 
safety  to  the  State  for  the  completion  of  the  road? 

A.  I don’t  know  exactly  what  the  condition  of  the  property  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  but  in  all  my  investigations  and  calculations,  I have  thrown  aside 
the  floating  debt,  as  I did  not  consider  that  was  a thing  to  be  cared  for. 
My  view  was,  that  whatever  the  State  did  should  come  next  to  the  Berdell 
bonds ; and  I believe  to-day,  that  if  the  State  could  have  security  that 
would  come  next  to  the  Berdell  bonds,  and  ahead  of  the  stock  and  the  float- 
ing debt,  and  covering  the  equipment,  they  could  be  made  perfectly  safe  in 
advancing  the  money.  I have  had  a great  deal  of  conversation  with  Gen- 
eral Stark,  who  has  had  large  experience,  and  who,  I believe,  is  considered 
high  authority  in  railroad  matters  ; and  I am  quite  confident  that  this  road, 
within  a short  time  after  its  completion,  and  when  it  is  fairly  equipped, 
would  earn  an  income  upon  nearly  forty  millions  of  dollars.  That  is,  judg- 
ing from  the  experience  of  other  railroads,  and  basing  it  also  upon  the  best 
basis  for  a railroad, — that  is,  the  population  and  the  manufacturing  interests 
which  it  reaches.  I know  that  in  the  railroads  where  I am  concerned,  at  the 
north,  our  only  difficulty  have  been  to  obtain  cars  to  accommodate  the  con- 
stantly increasing  business.  A railroad  grows  so  much  more  rapidly  than 
any  estimates  would  seem  to  warrant  at  first,  that  there  is  always  an  un- 
derating of  the  value  and  income  of  a road. 

Q.  Supposing  the  bondholders  should  put  up  with  the  State  treasurer 
two  and  a half  million  Berdell  bonds,  and  a million  of  bonds  upon  the  road 
coming  next  to  the  Berdell  mortgage,  would  you,  as  a business  man,  think 
that  the  State  would  be  safe  in  putting  three  million  dollars  into  the  road 
to  complete  it,  under  proper  direction  and  management,  a sinking  fund 
being  provided  for  these  three  millions  ? 

A.  That  would  depend  somewhat  upon  the  amount  of  the  second  secu- 
rity. If  the  security  was  limited  to  the  amount  of  State  aid  required,  I 
think  it  could  be  made  safe,  but  not  if  it  was  made  large  enough  to  protect 
34 
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the  floating  debt.  The  difficulty  I found  all  the  time  was,  that  they  were 
looking  out  for  the  floating  debt  more  than  for  the  road. 

Q.  You  think,  if  the  State  took  mortgage  bonds  next  to  the  Berdell 
bonds,  that  mortgage  should  be  limited  to  the  amount  the  State  takes? 

A.  I think  if  the  State  comes  in,  it  ought  to  have  security  that  will  come 
next  to  the  Berdell  bonds,  and  ahead  of  all  other  claims  upon  the  road. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  examined  the  property  purchjtsed  by  the  corporation 
over  on  the  South  Boston  shore  ? 

A.  I have  cursorily ; not  particularly. 

Q.  Have  you  made  up  your  mind  as  to  the  value  of  that  ? 

A.  I believe  it  is  extremely  valuable,  but  its  value  depends  very  much 
upon  the  completion  of  the  road.  The  road  will  make  it  extremely  valua- 
ble. Besides,  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  in  my  opinion  (but  this,  of  course, 
is  only  my  individual  opinion),  when  many  of  our  roads  will  go  down 
there ; the  Providence  Railroad  for  instance.  I think  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  they  will  come  in  upon  tide-water.  All  that  property  on  Sea 
Street  seems  to  be  well  adapted  for  railroad  locations. 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  railroads,  I may  say  of  the  railroads  from 
Boston  to  Ogdensburg,  (with  which  I am,  perhaps,  more  familiar  than  any 
others,)  that  I believe  Boston  capitalists  have  sunk  in  the  completion  of 
these  roads  more  than  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  and  I believe  that  it  would 
have  been  a cheap  thing  for  Boston  to-day  to  have  built  those  roads  and 
lost  the  money,  in  view  of  the  increase  of  business. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  railroad  from  here  to  Pishkill  will  be  as  good  a 
line  for  business  as  the  line  from  here  to  Ogdensburg  ? 

A.  I do,  with  the  connections  that  are  now  in  progress.  They  are  now 
about  constructing  a road  from  Newburg  to  Oswego,  which  will  open  an 
immense  grain  supply,  and  these  large  manufacturing  towns  upon  the  line 
of  the  railroad  which  are  brought  into  connection  with  the  road,  will  fur- 
nish a large  amount  of  business.  I think  we  have  now  some  ten  or  twelve 
lines  of  railroad  from  the  north  striking  this  road  between  here  and  the 
Hudson  River,  which  would  undoubtedly  throw  a great  deal  of  business 
upon  it. 

Q.  When  this  New  Haven  and  Willimantic  road  is  completed,  will  it  be 
a valuable  line  for  New  York  travel? 

A.  I think  it  will  take  nearly  all  of  the  New  York  travel.  When  this 
road  from  Willimantic  to  New  Haven,  through  Middletown,  is  completed,  it 
will  make  a line  from  New  York  to  Boston,  I think  almost  an  hour  shorter 
than  any  other  line,  because  of  the  straightness  of  the  line.  I think  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  running  trains  through  from  Boston  to  New  York  in 
six  hours  or  six  hours  and  one-half,  so  that  a person  can  leave  Boston  at  six. 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  get  to  New  York  at  half  past  twelve,  do  his  business, 
and  start  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and  get  home  at  eleven  o’clock  at 
night.  If  that  is  the  case,  of  course  it  will  take  the  business.  The  ten- 
dency of  all  business  is  to  railroads  instead  of  steamers,  everywhere,  from 
the  greater  certainty  and  reliance  which  can  be  placed  upon  them. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  looked  into  the  question  whether  this  road  can  bring 
coal  or  not  at  a profit  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I have.  I have  no  doubt  they  can  bring  coal  at  a profit  to  a 
large  number  of  places  on  the  line.  l"  don’t  know  whether  they  can  to  Bos- 
ton, but  I am  not  sure  that  they  cannot  even  to  Boston.  A large  portion  of 
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the  coal  which  is  now  used  in  the  manufacturing  towns  at  the  north  is 
shipped  at  Newburg  in  sailing  vessels  and  comes  around  Cape  Cod  to  Bos- 
ton, and  is  there  taken  out  of  the  vessel,  put  into  cars,  and  carried  up  into 
these  manufacturing  towns  at  a great  expense,  and  of  course  at  very  great 
disadvantage  in  the  delay  and  in  breaking  bulk. 

Q.  This  coal  that  you  are  speaking  of  would  none  of  it  have  to  come  to 
Boston? 

A.  It  would  go  off  on  the  connecting  lines  on  the  north  without  break- 
ing bulk. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Which  of  the  managers  of  the  road  did  you  insist 
on  getting  rid  of? 

A.  I did  not  care  who  stayed,  as  long  as  we  could  outvote  them. 

Q.  I think  you  specified  that  certain  persons  must  go  out  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  mentioned  that  certain  of  the  directors  did  resign? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  ? 

A.  I had  five  with  me.  I think  there  were  five  vacancies  made. 

Q.  And  five  new  directors  came  in  ? 

A.  We  came  in;  we  were  all  new  ones. 

Q.  What  was  the  whole  number  of  directors  ? 

A.  I forget,  at  that  time.  The  State  directors  I counted  as  voting  with 
me. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  directors,  or  were  you  treasurer? 

A.  In  the  first  place  I was  elected  director,  and  then  I found  I could  not 
be  treasurer  also,  and  resigned  as  director. 

Q.  So  you  had  five  new  directors,  a new  treasurer,  and  you  were  to  have 
new  counsel? 

A.  We  did  have  new  counsel.  Our  acts  were  all  done  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Shattuck. 

Q.  Did  you  insist  on  that? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I did. 

Q.  What  securities  had  the  road  of  their  own  at  the  time  you  came  in? 

A.  None  at  all,  that  I know  of.  I could  not  find  that  they  had  any. 

Q.  At  the  time  when  you  were  making  your  examination  to  see  whether 
you  would  come  in,  did  you  find  that  they  had  any  securities  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I don’t  believe  they  had. 

Q.  Didn’t  they  have  some  shares  of  the  old  stock. 

A.  No,  sir.  They  had  shares,  but  they  were  pledged.  There  were  ten 
thousand  shares  pledged  to  the  Adams  Express  Company. 

Q.  And  all  of  the  shares  they  had  were  pledged  ? 

A.  I said  they  had  nothing. 

Q.  Either  in  money,  or  bonds,  or  shares  ? 

A.  Nothing  at  all. 

Q.  I asked  you  the  question  because  I understood  you  to  say  that  you 
thought  that,  under  your  management,  the  securities  of  the  road  would  rise  ? 

A.  I did. 

Q.  How  was  that  going  to  help  the  company,  if  they  had  neither  bonds 
nor  stock  ? 

A.  It  was  going  to  increase  the  credit  of  the  company,  so  that  if  I 
wanted  to  get  an  equipment  loan,  it  would  facilitate  that  very  much ; and 
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then  I thought  we  would  stand  better  with  the  Legislature  if  we  could  have 
the  bonds  at  75  instead  of  at  30. 

Q.  It  was  not  going  to  put  any  money  directly  into  the  treasury  to  raise 
the  securities  ? 

A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Didn’t  you  understand  that  the  Berdell  mortgage  would  cover  the 
equipment  that  might  be  added  to  the  road? 

A.  I think  it  would  cover  it,  unless  it  was  provided  to  the  contrary.  I 
looked  also  into  the  question  of  iron,  and  I found  that  in  some  cases,  iron 
could  be  put  down  under  a special  agreement  that  it  should  be  the  property 
of  the  parties  who  furnished  it.  I think  that  would  be  the  case  with  the 
equipment ; that  if  it  went  on  the  road  with  a special  agreement  that  it 
should  be  held  as  security,  it  would  remain  as  available  security. 

Q.  Didn’t  you  think  that  everything  put  on  the  road  would  come  under 
the  operation  of  the  Berdell  mortgage  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  unless  it  was  provided  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  Did  you  think  it  could  be  put  upon  the  road  with  a provision  to  the 
contrary,  so  that  it  would  not  come  under  the  operation  of  the  Berdell 
mortgage  ? 

A.  I did. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Shattuck  so  instruct  you  ? 

A.  I think  he  did.  I had  no  doubt  of  it  in  my  mind.  I don’t  know 
whether  I ever  asked  him. 

Q.  You  had  no  doubt  that  the  railroad  company  could  put  iron  upon  its 
track,  under  some  special  agreement,  which  would  relieve  it  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Berdell  mortgage  ? 

A.  I don’t  say  that  the  railroad  could  do  it.  I say  that  I think  that  the 
party  furnishing  the  iron  could  make  some  arrangement  by  which  he  could 
put  it  upon  the  track  and  retain  a lien  upon  that  iron ; and  I have  no  doubt 
about  equipment,  because  I have  been  concerned  in  a good  many  equipment 
loans  at  the  north. 

Q.  You  mean  cars  and  engines? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  cars  and  engines;  that  is  what  I call  equipment.  I mean 
special  property,  dedicated  as  special  security.  We  make  an  equipment 
loan  sometimes,  and  then  we  have  the  cars  and  engines  that  are  bought 
with  that  money  marked  in  a special  way,  so  that  they  are  held  all  the  time 
as  security  for  that  amount. 

Q.  You  mean  by  getting  up  a separate  company  or  corporation,  which 
should  own  the  equipment  and  lease  it  to  this  company  ? 

A.  Not  at  all.  I mean  to  say,  that  cars  and  engines  could  be  marked  so 
as  to  identify  them,  and  that  they  can  be  held  independent  of  all  other  claims 
for  the  redemption  of  the  bonds  for  which  they  are  pledged. 

Q.  Under  a personal  mortgage? 

A.  What  they  call  a chattel  mortgage. 

Q.  That  the  company  could  give  a chattel  mortgage  of  cars,  engines,  &c., 
to  persons  who  would  lend  them  money,  and  that  this  chattel  mortgage 
would  take  precedence  over  the  Berdell  mortgage?  Am  I right? 

A.  I understand  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  this  property  distinct  all  the 
time,  not  to  let  it  merge  into  the  general  property,  as  it  could  not  be  changed 
after  that ; but  if  it  comes  in  under  this  lien,  I think  the  lien  will  hold  the  prop- 
erty. What  I mean  to  say  is,  that,  in  case  of  failure  of  the  road  to  pay,  the 
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first  resort  would  be  to  secure  this  rolling  stock,  and,  if  that  did  not  pay,  the 
last  resort  would  be  upon  the  company.  If  there  was  not  sufficient  in  the 
rolling  stock  to  pay,  then  the  company  would  be  liable  for  the  balance.  You 
can  see  that  an  equipment  loan  is  practically  the  first  lien  upon  a railroad. 
The  whole  life  of  the  road  is  in  the  equipment ; they  must  have  an  equip- 
ment to  get  any  income.  Therefore,  even  the  Berdell  bondholders  had 
better  defer  their  claim  than  to  have  the  rolling  stock  sold  ofl*. 

Q.  Don’t  you  think  that,  under  that  same  rule,  a prior  lien  could  be  given 
to  the  contractors  on  the  road  itself,  for  finishing  it  ? 

A.  I should  not  suppose  it  could,  unless  the  property  could  be  identified. 
I think  you  must  have  the  property  in  a position  to  identify  it,  and  take  it 
ofi".  You  cannot  do  that  with  grading  or  construction. 

Q.  You  think  you  could  with  the  iron  that  has  been  put  down  upon  the 
road? 

A.  I have  understood  that  it  has  been  done. 

Q.  You  did  not  submit  this  plan  of  raising  money  in  this  way  for  equip- 
ment to  Mr.  Shattuck? 

A.  I am  not  sure  whether  I did  or  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  stay  in  long  enough  to  fully  develop  your  plan? 

A.  Yes,  sir ; I stayed  in  long  enough  to  develop  the  plan,  and  would  have 
carried  it  out.  I would  have  completed  the  road,  if  they  had  carried  out 
their  agreement  with  me.  If  Mr.  Bates  and  Mr.  Farwell  had  fulfilled  their 
agreement  with  me,  that  road  would  have  been  built. 

Q.  Provided  you  could  have  carried  out  your  plan  for  getting  money  from 
the  State? 

A.  Well,  even  without  that,  I think  I could  have  got  money  enough 
to  finish  it  from  the  sale  of  the  Woonsocket  branch,  if  I could  have  made 
this  arrangement  about  iron. 

Q.  Without  going  to  the  State? 

A.  I think  possibly  it  might  have  been  done,  but  at  much  greater  expense. 

Q.  You  think  you  could  have  carried  it  through,  if  they  had#  only  kept 
faith  with  you,  even  without  coming  to  the  State  for  aid? 

A.  1 think  I could  have  done  it. 

Q.  You  know,  I suppose,  that  the  contractors  had  some  large  claims  that 
were  unpaid  ? 

A.  Mr.  Dillon  told  me  that  Mr.  Farwell  had  succeeded  in  capturing  flOO,- 
000  from  the  State,  that  was  intended  for  him.  I had  a contract  with  Mr. 
Dillon  and  Mr.  Munson  to  defer  a large  portion  of  their  claims,  so  that  they 
would  not  have  embarrassed  me  at  all. 

Q.  How  much  were  the  company  indebted  to  Mr.  Munson  and  Mr.  Dillon 
at  that  time  ? 

A.  My  impression  is  that  they  owed  Mr.  Dillon  about  $200,000,  besides 
his  ten  per  cent,  which  he  did  not  call  for. 

Q.  Mr.  Dillon  estimates  his  claim  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  $900,000? 

A.  That  is  much  larger  than  I supposed  it  was. 

Q.  Mr.  Munson  estimates  his  claim  now  at  about  $850,000  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  about  that ; at  the  time,  my  impression  was,  that  the 
company  owed  Mr.  Munson  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  be  their  claims  more  or  less,  if  I understand  you,  it  did 
not  enter  into  your  plan  to  pay  them  with  any  of  the  money  that  was  raised 
for  the  construction  of  that  road  : you  would  let  them  wait? 
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A.  I should  not  pay  for  anything  that  had  been  done ; I should  only  pay 
for  what  was  to  be  done.  I intended  to  use  all  the  money  I could  get  hold 
of  in  any  way  to  build  the  road,  not  to  pay  old  debts. 

Q.  Didn’t  you  consider  that  you  ought  to  [pay  off  the  contractors  for 
what  work  they  had  actually  done  on  the  road,  before  finishing  it  and  tak- 
ing possession  of  it? 

A.  The  agreement  was  in  regard  to  these  bonds,  if  you  noticed,  that 
they  should  be  used  only  for  the  construction  of  the  road.  I should  not 
have  considered  that  paying  for  previous  work  would  come  under  my 
powers. 

Q,  You  were  going  in  then  deliberately  to  build  the  road,  under  your 
plan,  without  making  any  provision  at  all  for  paying  the  contractors  for 
what  they  had  already  done  upon  the  road,  and  for  which  they  had  not 
received  their  pay  ? 

A.  I didn’t  know  whether  they  had  received  their  pay  or  not.  Under 
the  contract,  I supposed  State  aid  was  provided  so  that  they  should  get 
their  money  for  their  work  as  they  went  on.  If  they  chose  to  give  the 
road  credit,  then  they  must  go  behind  the  other  securities. 

Q.  But  if  they  had  any  claims,  your  idea  was  to  reckon  them  in  with  the 
fioating  debt,  and  let  all  the  creditors,  represented  by  the  fioating  debt,  take 
care  of  themselves  ? 

A.  Certainly.  Well,  I had  a contract  with  Mr.  Dillon,  and  a similar  one 
with  Mr.  Munson.  I will  read  the  contract  with  Mr.  Dillon : 

“ I am  willing  to  allow  the  B.  H.  & E.  Railroad  Co.  to  retain  all  sums  of 
money  which  have  been  withheld  from  me  under  my  contract,  prior  to  this 
month,  the  company  to  pay  me  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent.  I will 
also  lend  the  company  in  addition  to  the  above,  an  amount  which,  when 
added  to  the  above,  will  make  the  whole  loan  equal  to  $200,000.  After  the 
payment  of  the  estimates  for  the  work  done  prior  to  the  first  of  December 
1869,  when  each  monthly  payment  shall  be  made  to  me,  I will  lend  eight  per 
cent,  thereof  to  the  company,  on  call,  upon  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven 
per  cent,  p'ter  annum,  until  the  whole  amount  so  loaned  shall  equal  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  aforesaid.  I also  agree  not  to  call  for 
any  of  the  above  $200,000  until  after  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
shall  have  given  further  aid  to  the  corporation  by  additional  legislation,  or 
until  the  next  Legislature  of  said  Commonwealth  shall  have  adjourned.” 

I read  that  to  show  that  there  would  have  been  no  embarrassment,  so  far 
as  regards  Mr.  Dillon’s  or  Mr.  Munson’s  claim.  My  great  effort  was  to  be 
sure  that  every  dollar  that  came  from  the  State  should  go  into  the  con- 
struction of  the  road,  and  nowhere  else. 

Q.  Was  this  after  you  had  resigned  as  treasurer? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  dated  “ December  22  ”? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  were  in  as  treasurer  longer  than  you  thought  for  ? 

A.  I cannot  recollect  exactly  what  day  I went  in,  but  I went  out  as  treas- 
urer a few  days  after  that. 

Q.  You  think  you  were  in  as  treasurer  about  ten  days  ? 

A.  I don’t  think  I was  there  more  than  ten  days  or  a fortnight. 

Q.  I thought  you  went  in  the  first  or  second  of  December? 

A.  My  impression  is  about  a fortnight ; I don’t  think  it  could  have  been 
longer  than  that.  All  I did  was  to  find  that  Mr.  Bates  and  Mr.  Farwell 
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would  not  give  up  their  bonds.  As  soon  as  I found  that,  I went  out  at 
once.  I remained  a director  longer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  When  you  speak  of  an  equipment  loan,  or  the 
means  of  providing  security  for  the  parties  furnishing  the  equipment, 
your  idea,  I suppose,  is,  that  the  persons  who  furnish  the  equipment  will 
have  a hold  upon  the  equipment  by  some  kind  of  possession  and  identifica- 
tion? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  they  receive  a bond. 

Q.  The  Berdell  mortgage  says,  “ also  all  the  estate,  real,  personal  and 
mixed,  of  any  of  the  foregoing  descriptions,  or  of  any  other  kind  which 
may  be  hereafter  acquired  by  the  road.”  Your  idea  was  to  have  it  so 
arranged  that  the  railroad  corporation  should  not  acquire  that  property? 

A.  Yes,  sir:  but  that  they  should  be  under  obligation  to  pay  for  it,  and 
have  the  use  of  it. 

Q.  But  that  the  identification  and  possession  were  with  those  who  loaned 
the  money? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a common  operation? 

A.  It  is  a very  common  operation. 

Q,  And  is  trusted  to  ? 

A.  Yes,  entirely. 

Q.  So  that  you  did  not  confine  yourself  to  what  Mr.  Attorney  called  a 
chattel  mortgage  ? 

A.  I call  it  equipment. 

Q.  I should  vary  my  question  a little.  You  would  not  confine  it  to  the 
case  of  a chattel  mortgage,  which  the  attorney  directed  his  question  to  ? 
There  is  really  no  mortgage  given ; there  is  .possession,  I suppose,  and 
identification  of  the  materials  ? 

A.  It  is  called  a mortgage. 

Q.  The  persons  who  lend  the  materials  agree  to  give  up  all  their  title 
whenever  they  are  paid  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  that  at  the  time  you  took  hold  of  this  afiair,  you  thought 
that  the  road  could  then  be  finished,  if  you  could  carry  out  your  plans ; that 
is,  if  you  could  apply  to  the  construction  of  the  road  the  money  you  would 
get  by  the  means  you  proposed,  and  then  acquire  the  equipment  by  this 
equipment  loan,  and  then  make  arrangements  with  the  contractors  (as  you 
did,  to  some  extent)  to  defer  their  claims,  in  some  manner,  5mu  thought  the 
road  could  be  finished  and  equipped  even  without  State  aid? 

A.  Yes,  probably,  or  possibly,  it  might  have  been  done. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  now,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  there  is  any 
probability  or  possibility  of  bringing  about  that  result  without  State  aid? 

A.  No,  sir,  I don’t. 

Q.  Yf^ith  reference  to  the  contractors  and  the  other  persons  who  hold 
the  fioatiug  deb*t,  you  say  you  didn’t  take  the  position  of  treasurer  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  back  debts,  but  for  the  purpose  of  finishing  the  road? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  thought  the  best  way  to  pay  the  back  debts  was  to 
finish  the  road  ? 

A.  I did,  decidedly. 

Q.  Are  you  of  the  same  opinion  still  ? 
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A.  I am.  I considered  that  the  interest  of  every  creditor  of  the  road 
was  involved  in  completing  the  road,  and,  if  it  was  necessary,  to  have  a 
loan  that  would  take  precedence  of  their  claims. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  You  have  left  a wrong  impression,  I am  afraid, 
upon  one  point.  You  say  there  were  two  millions  of  these  bonds  subscribed 
to  be  surrendered.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  the  surrender  of 
two  millions  of  bonds,  under  your  contract?  On  what  terms  were  they  to 
be  surrendered? 

A.  They  were  to  be  surrendered,  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  these 
three  gentlemen  here  (Messrs.  Barnard,  Rice  and  Coolidge). 

Q.  Upon  what  contract  between  the  parties  surrendering  and  the  cor- 
poration ? 

A.  I don’t  know.  I gave  a receipt  for  them.  At  least,  Mr.  Eldridge  gave 
a receipt  for  them.  I never  understood  how  they  got  them  back  again. 

Q.  What  was  that  receipt? 

A.  The  receipt  given  for  these  bonds  that  were  surrendered  was  this — 
“ The  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  Company  hereby  acknowledge 

the  receipt  of mortgage  bonds  secured  by  the  Berdell  mortgage,  so 

called,  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  and  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  G. 
M.  Barnard,  A.  H.  Rice  and  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  to  complete  and  equip  its 

road,  and  said  company  hereby  agrees  to  restore  said  bonds  to  said 

or  pay  the  market  value  thereof  at  the  date  of  payment  to  said within 

one  ydar  from  the  date  hereof ; and  said  company  further  agrees  to  pay  said 

the  amount  of  the  coupons  on  said  bonds  as  they  mature,  until  they 

shall  be  restored,  or  the  market  value  thereof  be  paid  as  aforesaid.” 

Q.  Then  those  bonds  were  lent  to  the  corporation  upon  a contract  to 
return  them  within  a year,  and  pay  interest  ? 

A.  I thought  it  became  floating  debt. 

Q.  It  is,  therefore,  a distinct  promise  by  the  company  that  they  will 
either  return  the  bonds,  or  make  it  floating  debt? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  you  gentlemen  coming  in,  five  or  six  new  directors? 

A.  Eive,  I think. 

Q.  Eive,  besides  yourself,  was  it  not?  That  would  give  you  a majority. 

A.  We  counted  on  the  State  directors. 

Q.  That  would  not  give  you  a majority,  would  it? 

A.  Mr.  Edward  Harris  I counted  with  me.  There  were  five  with  me— 
Oakes  Ames,  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  Alexander  H.  Rice,  Lyman  Nichols,  and 
myself. 

Q.  You  came  in  first  as  a director;  you  remained  a little  while  as  direc- 
tor, and  then  took  the  treasuryship  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I see  your  letter  'says  you  received  the  treasuryship  on  the  20th  of 
January? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  must  have  remained  a director  how  long? 

A.  I did  for  some  time  after  this. 

Q.  Is  not  this  it?  Did  you  not  first  come  in  as  director,  then  resign  as 
director,  and  accept  the  treasuryship,  then  resign  as  treasurer,  and  then 
were  you  not  elected  again  as  director? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  came  in  as  director  a second  time,  and  then  resigned  your  posi- 
tion as  director  again  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  gentlemen  came  in,  you  insisted  that  there  should  be  addi- 
tional counsel  employed,  did  you  not  ? 

A.  We  wished  to  have  the  right  to  consult  Mr.  Shattuck  as  to  our  pro- 
ceedings and  responsibilities. 

Q.  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  new  directors  desired  that  they 
should  have  the  right  or  privilege  of  advising  with  Mr.  Shattuck  in  regard 
to  their  proceedings  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  reason  for  that  was  that  Mr.  Shattuck  had  been  your  counsel 
in  matters  connected  with  the  northern  railroads,  for  a long  time,  and  was 
interested  with  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  suggestion  or  desire  that  the  corporation’s  counsel 
should  be  dismissed? 

A.  I never  heard  of  any. 

Q.  You  were  almost  daily  in  communication  with  the  corporation’s 
counsel,  talking  over  its  affairs,  were  you  not? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  Supposing  the  road  was  completed  to  the  Hud- 
son Eiver,  and  ironed,  as  you  contemplated  in  the  plan  suggested  by  you, 
what  in  your  judgment  would  the  Berdell  bonds  be  worth  in  the  market? 

A.  I supposed  that  whenever  the  road  was  completed,  they  would  be 
worth  par.  It  was  only  a question  of  how  much  interest  might  be  lost 
through  delay  in  the  completion ; therefore,  I considered  it  vital  that  the 
road  should  be  constructed  with  all  possible  dispatch.  There  would  be  an 
annual  loss  of  $1,400,000  interest  on  the  bonds  alone. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Do  you  happen  to  know  any  seven  per  cent,  rail- 
road bonds  that  are  worth  par? 

A.  My  impression  is  that  the  Boston  and  Providence  Eailroad  bonds 
have  been  at  par. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  How  about  the  Old  Colony  Eailroad  seven  per 
cents  ? Are  they  not  at  $102  to-day  ? 

A.  I think  they  are  at  par. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  As  a general  thing,  is  it  not  almost  universally  the 
case  that  seven  per  cent,  railroad  bonds  do  not  bring  par? 

A.  Not  in  Massachusetts.  In  Massachusetts  there  is  a large  amount  of 
trust  money  to  be  invested,  and  they  don’t  like  to  go  out  of  the  State. 
There  is  a desire  to  invest  in  roads  that  they  can  look  upon  occasionally. 

Testimony  of  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Eice. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  You  are  one  of  the  men  selected  by  Mr.  Barnard 
to  go  in  with  him  and  take  possession  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie 
road,  are  you  not  ? 

A.  I am,  sir. 

Q.  The  new  directors  were  'Mr.  Barnard,  yourself,  Mr.  Coolidge,  Mr. 
Lyman  Nichols,  Mr.  Everett,  and  Mr.  Oakes  Ames,  were  they  not? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Everett  came  in  later;  I think  he  was  not  among  the 
original  five.  He  came  in  to  fill  a vacancy  a short  time  afterwards. 

35 
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Q.  You  have  remained  in  the  board  of  directors? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Barnard’s  testimony  here  this  morning  in  regard 
to  the  road  ? 

A.  I have  heard  nearly  all  of  it. 

Q.  Whether  or  not  you  agree  with  his  statements  as  to  the  value  of  the 
road,  and  the  feasibility  of  the  plan  which  he  had  in  his  mind  ? 

A.  I agree  to  everything  that  he  has  testified  that  I have  heard  since  I 
came  into  the  room.  The  plan  he  has  stated  to  the  Committee  was  sub- 
stantially the  plan  upon  which  I entered  into  the  direction,  and  the  one 
which  all  the  directors  who  entered  at  that  time  had  confidence  in  as 
sufficient  to  carry  out  the  enterprise  to  completion. 

Q.  You  know  the  present  position  of  the  road,  that  it  will  require 
$2,500,000  more  to  complete  it,  and  then  a certain  amount  of  equipment ; 
what,  in  your  judgment,  should  be  done  with  it?  What  is  the  best  course 
for  the  safety  of  the  Berdell  bondholders,  whether  they  be  individuals  or 
the  State? 

A.  Well,  sir,  the  great  point  which  has  always  been  in  the  minds  of  the 
new  directors  is,  that  the  interest  of  all  parties  would  be  served  by  the 
speedy  completion  of  the  road ; that  the  property  is  of  that  nature  that  it 
would  take  great  damage  and  detriment  by  delay  in  its  completion. 

Q.  I suppose  you  have  conversed  with  the  State  engineer  and  other  en- 
gineers in  regard  to  it  ? 

A.  I have  read  their  testimony  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  Whether  or  not,  in  your  judgment,  provided  the  Berdell  bondholders 
would  loan  or  subscribe  three  millions  of  Berdell  bonds,  would  the  State 
be  safe  in  advancing  three  millions  of  dollars  to  complete  the  road ; under 
the  direction  of  the  governor  and  council,  we  will  say ; the  company  at  the 
same  time  providing  a sinking  fund  for  that  amount;  that  is,  there  is  to  be 
$500,000  put  into  the  sinking  fund,  and  $2,500,000  put  into  the  building  of 
the  road.  In  your  judgment,  would  the  State  be  safe  in  doing  that? 

A.  I have  no  doubt,  whatever,  that  the  State  would  be  entirely  safe  in 
making  a loan  upon  the  Berdell  bonds,  provided  that  loan  insured  the  com- 
pletion of  the  road. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  You  take  it  for  granted  that  that  amount  of  money 
would  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  road  ? 

A.  That  was  involved  in  the  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  Do  you  think  of  any  matter  in  connection  with 
this  road  that  you  would  like  to  state,  or  any  suggestion  that  you  would 
like  to  make  to  the  Committee  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  of  anything  that  I could  add  to  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Barnard.  My  connection  with  the  road  has  been  very  similar  to  his  in  all 
particulars,  excepting  that  he  acted  as  treasurer  during  a portion  of  the 
time  of  his  connection  with  it,  which  I did  not ; but  so  far  as  the  financial 
condition  of  the  road  is  concerned,  1113^  understanding  was  the  same  as  he 
has  stated  his  to  have  been  this  morning  before  the  Committee.  We  had 
no  doubt  at  the  time  we  went  into  the  direction  of  the  road  that  the  plan 
which  he  has  developed  here  this  morning  would  be  carried  out  in  good 
faith,  and  we  had  every  reason  to  believe,  from  the  representations  that 
were  made  of  the  necessities  of  the  road,  that  that  amount  of  money  would 
be  sufficient  to  complete  it  and  put  it  in  operation  without  very  much  delay. 
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Q.  At  tlie  time  this  new  organization  was  made,  do  you  recollect  what 
the  Berdell  bonds  were  selling  for  in  the  street? 

A.  I think  about  $45. 

Q.  And  they  went  up  within  a day  or  two  to  what? 

A.  $49,  and  a fraction,  if  I remember  rightly. 

Q.  Simply  because  the  public  understood  that  this  matter  had  been 
taken  in  hand  by  you  gentlemen? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton  to  Mr.  Ingalls.)  Do  you  propose  to  offer  any  evi- 
dence tending  to  show  that  $3,000,000  Berdell  bonds,  or  any  other  amount, 
would  be  subscribed  by  persons  as  security  to  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Ingalls.  I think  there  should  be  a provision  put  into  the  bill,  that 
no  State  scrip  shall  be  issued  until  the  governor  and  council,  or  perhaps 
three  commissioners,  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  contracts  have  been  made 
for  the  completion  of  the  road  for  a sum  less  than  $3,000,000,  and  that  the 
requisite  number  of  Berdell  bonds,  or  second  mortgage  bonds,  as  we  may 
agree  upon,  have  been  raised  and  deposited  with  the  State  treasurer.  That 
is  the  proposition  of  our  clients.  Supposing  we  have  3,400,000  bonds,  and 
want  a loan  of  $3,400,000  to  complete  the  road  and  provide  a sinking  fund, 
the  proposition  that  comes  here  from  our  clients  is,  that  the  entire  number 
of  those  bonds  shall  be  deposited  with  the  State  treasurer  before  a dollar 
of  scrip  is  issued. 

Q.  What  is  the  prospect  in  regard  to  raising  those  bonds  ? 

A.  Our  clients  think  it  can  be  done.  I talked  with  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr. 
Munson,  who  hold  large  amounts  of  the  fioating  debt,  and  their  judgment 
was  that  it  could  be  done.  Mr.  Munson  said,  you  well  recollect,  that  he 
was  willing  to  defer  a very  large  amount  of  his  claim  for  the  sake  of  hav- 
ing the  road  completed.  Our  clients  agree  with  Mr.  Barnard  in  this  matter, 
that  the  only  safety  for  any  one,  whether  holding  the  bonded  or  floating 
debt,  is  the  completion  of  the  road. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana  to  Mr.  Eice.)  From  what  you  know  about  it,  do  you 
think  that  if  the  State  would  agree  to  give  its  aid,  and  everything  was  in 
satisfactory  hands,  Berdell  bonds  to  that  amount  could  be  obtained? 

A.  I think  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  bondholders  to  furnish 
the  bonds.  I think  they  would  probably  do  so,  when  they  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  condition  of  the  road,  as  they  are  pretty  likely  to  become, 
through  this  investigation.  Men  are  generally  governed  by  what  they 
deem  to  be  for  their  interest,  and  it  would  certainly  be  greatly  for  their  in- 
terest to  furnish  these  bonds,  and  therefore  I suppose  they  will  furnish  them. 

Q.  Has  your  experience  in  railroads  led  you  to  have  the  same  impres- 
sion about  equipment  loans,  throwing  out  iron? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I understand  it  to  be  as  has  been  stated. 

Q.  When  you  say  that  you  agree  with  Mr.  Barnard  that  the  road  might 
have  been  built,  possibly  without  State  aid,  if  the  bonds  had  been  given  as 
promised  and  proper  arrangements  made  for  deferring  some  of  the  contrac- 
tors’ claims,  as  they  were  willing  to  do,  is  it  your  opinion  that  State  aid 
is  necessary  ? 

A,  I don’t  think  we  ever  contemplated  our  ability  to  complete  the  road 
without  State  aid.  It  was  only  in  some  conferences  held  among  the  new 
directors  that  it  was  suggested  that  in  case  State  aid  could  not  under  any 
circumstances  be  obtained,  it  might  be  possible  to  secure  the  means  to 
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complete  the  road ; but  we  never  settled  upon  any  definite  plan  other  than 
that  of  coining  here  for  aid  from  the  Commonwealth,  because  we  believed 
that  in  the  development  of  this  plan,  which  Mr.  Barnard  had  stated,  it  could 
be  shown  to  the  State  that  the  public  interest  would  be  promoted  and  that 
the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  would  be  abundantly  secured  by  grant- 
ing the  aid  upon  the  terms  on  which  it  should  be  asked. 

Q.  I think  you  are  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Boston? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Perhaps  in  your  capacity  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  you 
have  been  led  to  look  to  the  commercial  value  of  this  road  to  Boston,  and 
of  course  incidentally  to  the  whole  State  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I think  there  is  very  little  difiference  of  opinion  on  that 
subject.  I believe  that  all  business  men  in  the  city  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  city,  who  know  anything  about  the  road,  regard  its  completion  as 
being  of  the  highest  commercial  importance  to  Boston,  and  through  the 
city  to  the  State. 

Q.  It  has  been  a matter  of  discussion  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  they 
are  substantially  agreed  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  it  has  been  a matter  of  open  discussion,  but  that 
is,  so  far  as  I know,  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  I believe, 
without  exception,  so  far  as  I have  heard  it  expressed. 

Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  Dana,  I expect  there  was  a little  misunderstanding 
about  the  amount  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  road.  I did  not  un- 
derstand the  witness  to  include  the  equipment.  I supposed  Mr.  Ingalls  was 
referring  to  the  cost  of  finishing  the  construction  of  the  road,  and  that  he 
proposed  to  get  the  equipment  upon  a chattel  mortgage. 

Mr.  Dana.  I think  the  question  put  by  my  associate  did  not  include 
equipment ; indeed,  I think  it  excluded  equipment. 

Witness.  We  contemplated,  in  case  of  necessity,  that  an  equipment 
mortgage  might  be  made.  In  connection  with  the  question  which  you  last 
asked  me  about  the  commercial  importance  of  the  road  to  Boston,  I would 
state,  that  I was  induced  to  form  a connection  with  the  road  and  enter  into 
its  direction  mainly  from  that  consideration.  I am  not  a bondholder  nor  a 
stockholder  in  the  road,  and  I have  never  received  any  compensation  or 
consideration  of  any  kind  whatever  for  any  service  I have  rendered,  and 
have  none  promised  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  I will  ask  5^011  one  question  further  in  regard  to  ter- 
minal facilities  in  Boston.  Is  it  not  of  great  advantage  to  have,  as  this  road 
has,  a water-front  protected  from  the  north-east  winds ; that  is,  a front  upon 
the  channel? 

A.  For  freighting  purposes,  it  is. 

Q.  For  vessels  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Should  you  be  willing  to  put  any  money  into  this 
corporation,  taking  security  which  should  come  after  the  Berdell  mortgage  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I suppose  you  ask  me  that  question  to  be  answered  from 
the  stand-point  of  the  Commonwealth, — as  if  I was  already  interested  in  the 
Berdell  bonds  ? 

Q.  No ; I will  ask  you  the  question  whether  you  w’^ould  be  willing  to  put 
in  any  money,  taking  security  on  the  road  after  the  Berdell  mortgage  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I should  not  be  willing,  of  course,  to  put  any  money  into 
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the  Berdell  bonds  at  par,  because  I can  go  into  the  street  and  buy  them  for 
what  they  are  selling  for,  ^35,  or  $35.50.  I should  not  be  willing  to  loan 
money  on  those  bonds  at  par ; and  I certainly  should  not  on  any  bonds  that 
come  after  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  capitalists  in  Massachusetts  who  would 
he  willing  to  put  any  money  into  this  road  and  take  any  security  that  can 
be  given  after  the  Berdell  mortgage? 

A Well,  sir,  I think  this  : that  the  road  is  worth  more  than  is  represent- 
ed by  the  Berdell  bonds ; that  is,  more  than  $22,000,000 ; and  if  this  road 
were  to  come  here  and  offer  security  next  to  the  Berdell  mortgage,  not  ex- 
ceeding in  amount  the  clearly  defined  value  of  the  road,  I should  consider 
the  security  ample. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  if,  instead  of  making  a second  mortgage  of  $15,000,000 
they  would  make  it  $5,000,000  or  $6,000,000,  you  think  it  would  be  good 
security  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  You  will  remember  that  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
make  a report  to  the  governor  and  council  upon  the  probable  earnings  of 
the  road,  came  to  the  conclusion  upon  the  basis  of  the  industry  and  popu- 
lation per  mile 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  What  commissioners  do  you  refer  to  ? 

A.  I refer  to  Gen.  Stark  and  Col.  Moore. 

Q.  Did  you  think  they  were  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council  ? 

A.  I think  they  made  a report  to  the  governor  and  council.  They  re- 
ported, I think,  upon  the  basis  of  the  relative  population  and  industry  per 
mile  on  the  B.  H.  «&;  E.,  as  compared  with  the  other  railroads  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Q.  I am  aware  of  that ; but  are  you  going  to  answet  my  question  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  They  reported  that  the  probable  earnings  of  the  road 
would  be  six  per  cent,  on  $40,000,000,  which  would  be  equal  to  seven  per 
cent,  on  about  $34,000,000,  and  the  present  mortgage  upon  the  road  is  $22,- 
000,000.  Now,  the  question  is,  whether,  in  case  the  road  should  come  here 
with  a mortgage  for  $5,000,000  more,  that  would  be  safe. 

Q.  No,  sir,  that  is  not  the  the  question  at  all.  The  question  I asked  you 
was  this  : whether  you  thought  that  this  company  could  induce  any  capital- 
ists in  Massachusetts  to  accept  any  security  which  they  could  give  after  the 
Berdell  mortgage  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I think  the  same  capitalists  who  would  accept  the  Berdell 
mortgage  as  security  would  accept  security  next  after  that  to  a limited 
amount,  that  amount  to  be  within  the  clear  valuation  of  the  road,  which  I 
was  proceeding  to  show,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Gen.  Stark  and  Col. 
Moore,  would  be  about  $34,000,000. 

Q.  The  difference  between  us  was  this,  as  it  lay  in  my  mind, — that  I was 
asking  you  whether  they  could  induce  any  capitalists  in  Massachusetts  to 
invest  their  money  on  security  coming  after  the  Berdell  mortgage  and  you 
were  going  on  to  the  state  what  you  thought  would  be  the  security  which 
they  could  ofler  to  the  State  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  point  to  which  I wished  to  direct  your  attention  was,  whether 
they  could  induce  private  capitalists  in  the  street  to  loan  money  on  that 
security  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I think  they  could. 
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Q.  You  think  they  can  make  a security  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  pri- 
vate capitalists  in  the  street? 

A.  Nearly  as  good  security  as  the  Berdell  mortgage  bonds,  and  satisfac- 
tory in  pretty  much  the  same  ratio. 

Q.  Now,  if  I understood  you,  you  were  expressing  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  best  for  all  parties  concerned  to  have  the  road  completed  at  as 
early  a day  as  it  could  be  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don’t  you  think  that  if  the  stockholders  should  put  the  bondholders 
in  possession,  under  the  Berdell  mortgage,  that  would  enable  the  bondhold- 
ers to  make  a security  which  would  lead  to  the  completion  of  the  road  very 
shortly  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I do  not. 

q.  Why  not? 

A.  Well,  I don’t  think  the  action  of  the  stockholders,  whatever  it  might 
be,  could  materially  benefit  the  bondholders. 

q.  If  the  bondholders  were  safely  in  possession,  under  their  mortgage, 
do  you  not  think  they  could  then  give  security  that  would  be  good  ? 

A.  I understand  that  the  mortgage  provides,  by  its  terms,  the  time  and 
manner  in  which  the  bondholders  may  take  possession.  I don’t  know 
whether  that  can  be  altered  or  not,  because  I am  not  a lawyer.  I don’t 
know  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  the  stockholders  to  put  the  bond- 
holders into  immediate  possession. 

q.  Supposing  the  bondholders  should  take  possession,  through  their 
trustees,  and  be  in  legal  possession,  don’t  you  think  that  would  give  them 
an  advantage  in  the  way  of  making  a new  security  for  the  completion  of  the 
road? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I think  if  the  mortgage  is  foreclosed,  and  the  proper  time 
elapses  to  put  the  bondholders  in  possession,  that  they  may  then  be  able  to 
raise  money  more  readily  than  they  could  do  it  on  the  bonds  to-day ; but 
that  involves  a great  delay,  a great  loss  of  interest,  and  a great  loss  of  prop- 
erty, of  course. 

q.  You  mean  it  involves  a great  delay,  if  they  have  to  get  possession 
through  legal  proceedings?  Supposing  they  could  get  possession  by  an 
amicable  arrangement? 

A.  Well,  sir,  any  answer  upon  that  point  would  be  a mere  matter  of 
opinion — problematical. 

q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  When  you  say  that  the  bondholders  might  be  able 
to  furnish  security,  you  refer  to  a time  when  the  bondholders  should  become 
absolute  proprietors  of  the  road? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

q.  By  the  mortgage,  they  have  no  right  to  enter  into  possession  until 
six  months’  default,  and  then,  there  are  eighteen  mouths  allowed  for  the 
road  at  any  time  to  turn  them  out  again,  on  making  up  the  default. 

Witness.  Is  it  not  twelve  months,  sir? 

Mr.  Dana.  Eighteen  mouths ; in  all,  two  years.  It  would  be,  then,  two 
years  from  next  July? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

q.  Should  you  advise  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  or  anybody 
who  had  her  interests  or  the  interests  of  the  road  in  view,  to  undertake 
that  operation  ? 
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A.  By  no  means ; it  would  be  very  disastrous  to  everybody  who  has  any 
interest  in  the  road  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  To  do  what? 

A.  To  allow  the  property  to  lie  in  its  present  condition  until  the  bond- 
holders could  come  into  possession,  under  the  terms  of  their  mortgage. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say,  for  two  years  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  assume  two  years,  in  expressing  that  opinion? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  You  were  asked  by  the  attorney  whether  an  arrange- 
ment might  not  be  made,  by  which  the  bondholders  could  come  into  imme- 
diate possession.  Supposing  legislation  by  four  States  were  required  to 
make  an  arrangement,  and  that  arrangement  were  of  a character  which 
altered  the  nature  of  the  mortgage  favorably  to  the  bondholders,  from  your 
experience  as  a public  man,  do  you  think  that  an  arrangement  of  that  nature, 
in  which  four  States  would  acquiesce,  is  a thing  to  be  counted  upon  with 
certainty  ? 

A.  I suppose  that  one  gentleman  can  answer  that  question  about  as  well 
as  another. 

Q.  No,  sir ; you  have  had  more  public  experience  than  I have  had,  and 
more  than  some  gentlemen  of  the  Committee,  at  least. 

A.  Well,  sir,  I think  the  action  of  some  of  the  Legislatures  that  would 
have  to  be  consulted  would  be  very  uncertain,  to  say  the  least. 

Testimony  of  Philip  Evehett. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  You  went  into  the  direction  of  the  B.  H.  & E. 
with  Mr.  Bice,  Mr.  Barnard,  and  the  other  gentlemen? 

A.  I went  in  after  them.  Mr.  Coolidge  resigned,  and  I took  his  place. 

Q.  You  were  present  during  Mr.  Barnard’s  and  Mr.  Bice’s  testimony? 

A.  I was  present  during  the  whole  of  that  testimony. 

Q.  You  heard  their  statements  as  to  the  value  of  the  road,  the  necessity 
for  its  completion,  and  the  plan  which  Mr.  Barnard  had  for  completing  it? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whether  or  not  you  concur  with  their  statements,  substantially? 

A.  I do,  substantially. 

Q.  Have  you  any  different  views  to  state?  If  so,  will  you  state  them  to 
the  Committee  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I have  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  Is  it  your  opinion,  as  a financial  man,  upon  the 
street,  that  Berdell  bonds  to  any  considerable  amount,  say  two  three  or 
four  millions,  would  be  subscribed  to  put  into  the  State  treasury,  supposing 
State  aid  to  be  granted  on  that  condition  ? 

A.  I think  you  might  get  that  amount ; I think,  after  the  road  is  complet- 
ed, they  will  be  worth  so  much  more,  that  it  will  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
bondholders  to  put  them  up. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  consultation  among  the  bondholders  which  leads 
you  to  that  conclusion  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  there  has  been. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  they  propose  to  take  in  exchange  for  the  Berdell 
bonds  which  may  be  given  to  the  State  as  security  ? 

A.  I don’t  know ; I don’t  think  it  has  gone  so  far  as  that.  There  are 
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some  very  lieavy  bondholders,  holding  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
They  would  not  surrender  the  whole,  but  each  would  be  willing  to  surren- 
der a part  for  the  sake  of  advancing  the  whole. 

Q.  By  surrender,  do  you  mean  as  a gift? 

A.  No,  sir;  to  surrender  for  the  State  to  hold. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Earle.)  As  collateral  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  That  is,  the  State  giving  a receipt? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Have  you  some  bonds  yourself? 

A.  I have. 

Q.  To  a considerable  amount  ? 

A.  I have  several  thousand  dollars,  partly  my  own  and  partly  held  in 
trust.  I feel  entirely  satisfied  that  if  the  road  could  be  finished,  these  bonds 
would  be  worth  par.  I should  not  sell  mine.  I consider  them  a very  good 
investment.  I also  thick,  if  I may  be  allowed  an  expression  of  opinion, 
that  ten  millions  of  second  bonds,  at  seven  per  cent,  would  be  worth  par  as 
soon  as  the  road  is  finished  and  equipped.  I believe  the  road  to  be  worth 
fully  forty  millions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Do  you  suppose  a chattel  mortgage  of  two  and 
a half  millions  would  be  readily  taken  up  in  Boston? 

A.  I suppose  an  equipment  mortgage  would  be  very  readily  taken  by 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  road.  I should  be  perfectly  wfilling  to  take 
some  of  the  bonds  myself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  You  are  president  of  the  Third  National  Bank? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Testlmony  of  Robt.  G.  Rankin. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  Do  you  know  whether  Commodore  Vanderbilt 
owns  any  of  the  bonds  of  this  road  ? 

A.  He  does. 

He  took  one  million  of  these  bonds  that  were  sold  in  New  l^'ork? 

yl.  A million  and  a quarter. 

Q.  Whether  or  not  you  have  had  any  conversation  with  him  as  to  what 
he  would  be  willing  to  do  as  a bondholder,  if  this  road  can  be  completed  ? 

A.  He  will  do  what  the  other  bondholders  are  willing  to  do. 

Q.  He  told  you  so,  did  he  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Did  you  ask  him  whether  he  would  be  willing  to 
put  in  any  money  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  say  whether  he  would  or  not? 

A.  That  was  not  a subject  of  conversation. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  ask  him  whether  he  would  put  in  some  money? 

A.  I did  not  think  it  necessary  or  proper.  . I thouglit  Massachusetts 
could  do  that  better  than  he  could. 


[Adjourned  to  7 o’clock.] 
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EVENING  SESSION. 

TESTmONY  OF  Samuel  W.  Hall,  Jr. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  You  are  treasurer  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  so,  skipping  the  short  time  when  Mr.  Bar- 
nard was  treasurer  ? 

A.  I was  appointed  treasurer,  I think,  in  September,  1867. 

Q.  And  have  been  so  ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  when 
Mr.  Barnard  was  treasurer? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  tell  the  Committee  in  detail  what  sums  of  money, 
since  July  1st,  1868,  the  company  have  loaned  to  Mr.  H.  N.  Earwell,  or  A.  G. 
Farwell  & Co.,  or  H.  N.  Earwell  & Co.,  if  there  is  any  such  firm? 

A.  I don’t  know  whether  I can  give  you  absolutely  in  detail  the  amounts. 
The  corporation  has  had  a running  account  with  A.  G.  Earwell  & Co.  for 
moneys  borrowed  and  received  from  that  time,  running  through  consider- 
able amounts.  I can  give  substantially  the  amounts  running  between  the 
corporation  and  A.  G.  Earwell  & Co. 

Q.  Have  you  got  some  figures  to  show  that  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I have.  I have  a statement  here  of  moneys  borrowed  of  A. 
G.  Earwell  Co.  by  the  corporation. 

Q.  Have  you  a statement  of  the  monej’'  which  the  corporation  loaned 
A.  G.  Earwell  & Co.?  That  was  the  precise  thing  I was  asking  you.  Have 
you  got  that  statement  on  the  same  paper? 

A.  No,  sir,  I have  not  got  that  statement  at  all.  This  embraces  money 
borrowed  and  loaned. 

Q.  It  embraces  both  sides  of  the  account  ? 

A.  Both  sides  of  the  account. 

Q.  Erom  what  time  ? 

A.  It  is  from  September,  1868. 

Q.  Were  there  any  money  transactions  after  the  first  of  July,  1868,  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  your  paper,  between  A.  G.  Earwell  & Co.  and 
the  corporation  ? 

A.  I think  there  were. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  minute  of  those  ? 

A.  I have  not  got  any  minute  of  those. 

Q.  Have  you  your  books  here  ? 

A.  I have  the  cash  book  here  of  the  corporation. 

Q.  Will  that  show? 

A.  That  will  not  show.  The  money  was  paid  out  merely  on  memoran- 
dums ; it  was  not  carried  through  the  cash  book. 

Q.  A memorandum  check  would  be  deposited  in  the  drawer,  and  you 
would  count  it  as  money  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  no  entry  was  made  of  it  on  the  books  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I asked  you,  or  at  least  I expected  you  to  be  able  to  give  the  amounts 
from  the  first  of  July. 

36 
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A.  Well,  there  was  nothing  previous.  In  this  account  here,  there  is 
nothing  previous  to  that;  it  is  all  embraced  in  here. 

Q.  You  may  give  that,  Mr.  Hall,  whatever  it  is. 

A.  From  September,  1868,  to  March  20th,  1869,  there  was  $256,187.  That 
is  the  balance  that  appears  on  the  20th  of  March,  between  the  debit  and 
credit  account.  Then  from  March  20th  to  July  20th,  the  same  year,  the 
amount  was  $891,561.  From  July  20th,  1869,  to  October  1,  1869,  $300,408. 
From  October  1 to  December  1,  $14,892,  making  a total  of  $1,463,048.  On 
the  1st  of  December,  there  was  a credit  of  $284,533.52,  leaving  a balance  of 
$1,178,515.  That  is  the  balance  due  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.,  on  the  first  of 
December.  Add  to  that  $400,520,  making  $1,579,036.  That  is  the  bal- 
ance that  appeared  to  be  due  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co .,  on  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber, 1869.  That  was  settled  by  notes  of  the  corporation,  bearing  eight  per 
cent,  interest,  and  the  interest  added  to  these  notes  amounting  to  $46,887, 
making  $1,625,923.  That  was  the  balance  settled  by  notes. 

Q.  The  facts  that  I wanted  to  get  from  you,  and  which  I thought  I had 
explained  in  one  or  the  other  of  my  notes  to  you,  were  these  : I want  to 
know,  in  the  first  place,  what  sums  of  money  the  company  loaned  to  A.  G. 
Farwell  & Co.,  after  the  first  of  July,  1868.  Can  you  give  them?  I do  not 
care  anything  about  the  balance.  I wanted  to  know  what  sums  of  money 
the  company  loaned  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.,  or  Mr.  Farwell,  after  July  1st,  1868. 

A.  I can  give  it  in  round  numbers. 

Q.  I want  it  in  items,  from  the  time  the  company  loaned  any  money  to 
A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.  Can  you  give  them  ? 

A.  I cannot  give  them  in  detail,  without  referring  to  the  books. 

Q.  Have  you  your  books  here  ? 

A.  The  cash  book  is  here,  but  that  would  not  show.  As  I said  before,  it 
did  not  run  through  the  cash  book;  it  was  only  memorandums.  I did  not 
understand  from  your  note  that  that  was  what  you  wanted. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  that  money  from  the  Erie  Railroad  came  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A.  That  was  in  1868. 

Q.  What  time  ? 

A.  In  1868.  I cannot  remember  the  date  precisely. 

Q.  Well,  as  near  as  you  remember? 

A.  I think  it  was  either  in  July  or  August. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  it  ? 

A.  It  was  put  into  the  bank. 

Q.  How  much  of  it  ? 

A.  I think  it  was  all  put  into  the  bank. 

Q.  How  much  ? 

A.  $2,000,000,  and  $1,700,000. 

Q.  The  $1,700,000  came  afterwards  when  the  acceptances  were  realized 
upon? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  that  came  in  October.  I don’t  recollect  the  date. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  that  money  afterwards  ? 

A.  It  was  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  Commerce. 

Q.  What  use  did  the  company  make  of  it  afterwards  ? 

A.  Well,  it  was  drawn  out  for  disbursements, — part  of  it. 

Q.  For  Avhat  disbursements  ? 
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A.  Upon  the  road, — various  bills. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  amount? 

A.  I don’t  recollect  what  amount. 

Q.  Was  any  of  it  loaned  to  individuals  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  was  it  loaned? 

A.  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co. 

Q.  How  much  ? 

A.  I should  think  a million  and  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  When  ? 

A.  Various  times  along;  I cannot  remember  now. 

Q.  V arious  times  from  when  to  when  ? 

A.  From  the  time  it  was  put  in.  In  the  fall  I should  say ; October,  per- 
haps ; from  that  time  up  to  March. 

Q.  A million  and  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  what  terms  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  there  were  any  terms  made. 

Q.  What  as  to  the  time  of  repayment  ? and  what  as  to  the  rate  of  in- 
terest? 

A.  I don’t  think  there  was  anything  said  about  that. 

Q.  What  was  the  interest  to  be  ? 

A.  It  was  understood  to  be  on  interest,  I think. 

Q.  At  what  rate  ? 

A.  I don’t  think  the  rate  was  named. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  understanding  with  the  firm  as  to  what  the  rate  of 
interest  should  be  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  was  the  money  loaned  ? 

A.  It  was  loaned  to  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.,  or  Mr.  Henry  Farwell,  to  use 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  the  securities  of  the  road. 

Q.  During  that  same  season  was  the  firm  of  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.,  or 
Henyj’  N.  Farwell,  lending  money  to  the  road  ? 

A.  Money  was  being  loaned  back  and  forth. 

Q.  As  I understand  this  statement,  the  balance  against  the  company  up 
to  March  20,  was  $256,000? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.  had  loaned  the  company  $256,000 
more  than  the  company  had  loaned  A.  G.  FarweU  & Co.  during  that  time, — 
is  that  so  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  added  up  all  the  items  which  went  to  make  up  the  million  and 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  that  the  company  loaned  A.  G.  Far- 
well  & Co.,  and  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.,  during  that  time,  between  September 
and  March  20,  loaned  to  the  company  $256,000  more  than  that,  so  as  to 
make  it  something  like  a million  and  a half, — is  that  so  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  This  account  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  account  that  I 
spoke  of  in  regard  to  the  stock ; this  is  an  entirely  distinct  matter ; this  is 
a running  account  between  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.  and  the  corporation. 

Q.  Then  the  whole  amount  that  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.  loaned  the  corpora- 
tion, up  to  March  20,  1869,  was  $256,000? 
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A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  balance. 

Q.  The  balance  then  due  ? 

A.  The  balance  then  due,  the  20th  of  March,  1869.  That  was  the  balance 
due  A.G.  Farwell  & Co.? 

Q.  Was  there  any  balance  that  was  due  at  that  time  from  A.  G.  Farwell 
& Co.  to  the  corporation  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  balance  that  was  then  due  from  A.  F.  Farwell  & Co., 
or  from  H.  N.  Farwell,  to  the  corporation  ? 

A.  Not  that  I know  of. 

Q.  Had  this  one  million  and  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  that 
the  company  loaned  to  Mr.  Farwell,  or  to  his  firm,  been  all  paid  back  again 
on  the  20th  of  March,  1869  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I don’t  want  to  misunderstand  you,  but  I don’t  understand  you.  Your 
account  does  not  show  that,  then  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  was  due  to  the  road  from  Mr.  Farwell  or  his  firm  on  the 
20th  of  March,  1869  ; can  you  tell? 

A.  I think  there  was  due  this  sum  I spoke  of.  That  was  borrowed  by 
A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.  or  Mr.  Farwell,  and  Mr.  Farwell  employed  it  in  invest- 
ing in  securities  of  the  road  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  corporation ; 
sustaining  the  stock  and  bonds. 

Q.  He  was  paying  interest  on  that  to  the  corporation? 

A.  Well,  there  was  not  any  interest  adjusted  on  it. 

Q.  No ; but  it  was  understood  to  be  on  interest  ? 

A.  I suppose  it  was,  though,  there  was  no  understanding  about  that  with 
me  as  treasurer;  Mr.  Farwell  managed  that  whole  thing  himself. 

Q.  I don’t  understand  you  yet.  That  amount  of  a million  and  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  that  the  company  loaned  to  Mr.  Farwell 
had  not  any  of  it  been  repaid  at  this  time,  had  it  ? Am  I right  in  that  ? 

A.  I think  not. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  you  think  I am  not  right,  or  that  you  think  i*one 
of  it  had  been  returned? 

A.  I mean  to  say  that  I don’t  think  it  had  been  returned ; but  at  that 
time,  on  a separate  account,  the  company  owed  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.  $256,000. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  when  the  company  owed  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co. 
$256,000,  Mr.  Farwell  owed  the  company  $1,200,000,  and  something  over 
that? 

A.  This  was  invested  in  stock  and  bonds  of  the  corporation. 

Q.  Mr.  Farwell  had  invested  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  in  his  own  name,  was  it  not  ? He  had  borrowed  money  of 
the  corporation,  had  he  not? 

A.  It  was  borrowed  in  the  name  of  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co. 

Q.  And  interest  was  to  be  paid  on  it  to  the  corporation? 

A.  I suppose  so. 

Q.  Well,  the  investments  in  the  securities  of  the  corporation  were  pri- 
vate investments? 

A.  They  were  investments  made  by  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 
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Q.  For  the  benefit  of  the  corporation;  how? 

A.  In  sustaining  the  securities. 

Q.  I know  it,  but  who  owned  the  securities  of  the  corporation?  Did 
he? 

A.  The  corporation. 

Q.  Why  then  was  he  paying  interest  on  the  money  that  he  borrowed 
from  the  corporation? 

A.  Well,  I cannot  say  what  his  understanding  was  about  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Hall,  you  were  treasurer  of  that  corporation,  and  I should  like 
to  ask  you,  if  I can  make  myself  understood,  whether  you  loaned  that 
money  to  A.  G.  Harwell  & Co.,  or  whether  the  corporation  invested  it  in 
stock  themselves  and  owned  the  stock? 

A.  Mr.  Harwell  invested  the  money,  and  drew  the  money  from  the  cor- 
poration. 

Q.  Was  it  loaned  to  him? 

A.  It  was  so  understood ; to  him  or  the  firm  of  A.  G.  Harwell  & Co. 

Q.  And  on  interest? 

A.  I suppose  it  was,  though  I had  no  understanding  about  it ; there  was 
no  agreement  with  him  about  the  interest. 

Q.  Well  then,  what  diflerence  did  it  make  to  the  company  what  they  did 
with  it,  whether  they  bought  the  securities  of  this  company  with  the  money 
or  of  some  other  company,  if  they  had  borrowed  it  on  interest? 

A.  Well,  it  was  borrowed  for  that  purpose,  as  I understand  it. 

Q.  It  was  borrowed  that  he  might  buy  shares  in  the  stock  of  this  com- 
pany with  it  ? 

A.  That  was  the  understanding ; that  was  what  I understood. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  distinct  understanding,  one  way  or  the  other,  as  to 
whether  that  money  was  loaned  to  Mr.  Harwell,  or  whether  or  not  he  was 
using  the  money  of  the  corporation  to  buy  the  stock  of  the  corporation? 
Did  you  have  any  distinct  understanding  one  way  or  the  other? 

Q.  I don’t  remember  that  I did.  Mr.  Harwell  was  the  managing  man ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  used  this  money  for  the  good  of  the  corporation,  as  I un- 
derstood it. 

Q.  You  were  treasurer  of  the  corporation, — on  what  terms  did  you  loan 
the  money  of  the  company  out  of  the  treasury  ? 

A.  There  was  no  agreement  as  to  that. 

Q.  How  happened  you  to  let  Mr.  Harwell  take  the  money  of  the  corpo- 
ration ? 

A.  Well,  he  was  the  man  who  managed  that  thing. 

Q.  What  thing? 

A.  Managed  this  money. 

Q.  He  was  not  the  treasurer  ? 

A.  No,  he  was  not  the  treasurer. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  officers  of  the  company  come  to  the  treasury  and  take 
money  when  they  pleased  without  your  knowing  on  what  terms  it  went 
out? 

A.  No,  sir ; no  other  person  took  any  money,  that  I know  of,  except  him. 

Q.  Did  he  take  the  money  of  the  corporation  without  your  knowing  on 
what  terms  it  was  taken  ? 

A.  Well,  this  money  we  are  speaking  of  was  all  taken,  and  I had  no  un- 
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derstanding  as  to  the  terras  upon  which  it  was  taken,  except  that  I knew 
he  was  using  this  money  for  this  purpose. 

Q.  Did  he  render  any  account  to  you  as  treasurer  of  what  he  did  with 
the  money? 

A.  He  rendered  a balance ; it  finally  culminated  in  a balance. 

Q.  I mean,  from  time  to  time,  as  he  used  it,  was  "any  account  rendered  to 
the  treasurer  of  what  he  did  with  it  ? 

A.  I don’t  think  there  was. 

Q.  Supposing  these  stocks  which  he  bought  had  gone  up  on  his  hands, 
had  you  any  understanding  whether  the  gain  was  to  be  for  the  company  or 
for  himself  ? 

A.  No  definite  understanding. 

Q.  Supposing  they  had  gone  down  on  his  hands,  has  you  any  understand- 
ing as  to  whether  the  loss  should  be  on  the  company  or  himself  ? 

A.  My  understanding  of  it  was,  that  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  cor- 
poration ; if  there  was  a loss,  they  would  bear  it;  if  there  was  a gain,  the 
corporation  would  have  it. 

Q.  Then  why  did  he  pay  interest  on  that  money  ? 

A.  I don’t  know. 

Q.  Did  he  pay  interest? 

A.  No,  sir;  there  was  no  interest  paid  on  that  money. 

Q.  If  he  was  to  take  the  money  of  the  corporation  and  use  it  as  the 
money  of  the  corporation,  and  for  the  corporation,  why  was  he  to  pay  any 
interest  on  it? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  he  intended  to  pay  interest,  unless  it  was  through 
the  settlement. 

Q.  You  stated,  as  I understood  you,  that  you  expected  him  to  pay  inter- 
est when  he  took  it  ? 

A.  I supposed  it  was  to  be  on  interest,  but  as  I stated,  there  was  no  un- 
derstanding with  me  about  it,  as  treasurer. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Hall,  was  it  not  left  so  absolutely  loose  that  he  might  call 
it  one  way  or  the  other,  as  he  pleased? 

A.  No,  I don’t  think  it  was.  I think  it  was  clearly  for  the  corporation 
that  he  bought  these  securities.  I never  had  any  other  idea. 

Q.  Were  they  put  into  your  hands  ? 

A.  I think  the  shares  were  placed  with  the  firm  of  A.  G.  Parwell  & Co. 

Q.  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.  kept  them? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  were  they  not  put  into  the  hands  of  the  corporation,  if  they 
were  bought  for  the  corporation? 

A.  I don’t  know ; that  was  Mr.  Farwell’s  idea. 

Q.  Was  there  any  entry  made  upon  the  books  with  regard  to  the  pur- 
chase of  shares  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not? 

A.  Well,  I don’t  know  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  do  so. 

Q.  Was  there  any  report  to  the  oilicers  of  the  corporation  as  to  what 
was  done  ? 

A.  Not  by  me. 

Q.  Did  you  know  what  had  been  done  ? 

A.  I had  reason  to  suppose  that  this  stock  had  been  bought. 
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Q.  You  are  one  of  the  firm  of  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.,  and  as  one  of  the  firm 
you  knew,  but  why  did  you  not  make  some  record  of  it  on  the  books  of  the 
corporation  ? 

A.  I did  not  consider  it  necessary. 

Q.  Why  not? 

A.  Well,  the  money  was  paid  out  on  memorandums,  or  checks,  given  by 
Mr.  Farwell,  and  it  merely  stood  on  the  memorandums. 

Q.  You  kept  these  memorandums  month  after  month,  counting  them  as 
cash,  did  you  not? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  the  money  had  been  invested  in  stocks  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  enter  upon  the  books  of  the  corporation  that  so 
much  money  had  been  spent  to  buy  so  much  stock  ? 

A.  Well,  I had  these  memorandums,  and  thought  that  was  all-sufficient. 

Q.  Wha^  memorandums  ? 

A.  Those  counted  just  like  bills.  There  was  no  entry  upon  any  of  the 
books  of  the  corporation ; we  did  not  enter  them  upon  the  cash  book  at  all ; 
they  did  not  go  through  the  cash  book. 

Q.  You  counted  these  memorandum  checks  just  the  same  as  money? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  they  stood  in  the  same  light. 

Q.  Now,  after  he  had  bought  the  shares  of  the  corporation,  why  did  you 
not  enter  it  as  cash  paid  out  and  shares  received  on  the  books  of  the  cor- 
poration ? 

A.  Mr.  Farwell  thought  it  was  best  to  have  them  stand  in  the  name  of 
the  firm. 

Q.  Why? 

A.  I don’t  know. 

Q.  What  did  you  think  about  it,  as  treasurer  of  the  corporation  ? 

A.  I did  not  see  any  objection  to  it. 

Q.  Did  you  not  think  if  the  corporation  owned  those  shares,  they  had 
better  have  a minute  of  it  on  their  books  ? 

A.  Well,  I don’t  know. 

Q.  What  was  there  to  show  that  they  owned  them  in  case  the  stock  had 
gone  up  ? 

A.  There  was  nothing ; they  stood  in  the  name  of  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  on  any  book  of  the  corporation  to  show  that  the 
corporation  had  any  interest  in  those  shares  in  case  they  went  up  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  other  hand,  you  understood  that  the  money  was  loaned  on 
interest;  that  was  so,  was  it  not? 

A.  I did  not  have  any  understanding  about  interest  with  Mr.  Farwell. 

Q.  What  form  were  those  checks  in  ? 

A.  Simply  memorandums. 

Q.  What  sort  of  memorandums  ? 

A.  I don’t  know. 

Q.  Printed  memorandums  ? 

A.  No ; I think  not. 

Q.  Any  part  of  them  printed?  Were  they  blank  forms? 

A.  I think  not. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  of  them? 
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A.  No,  sir;  I have  not  got  any  of  them. 

Q.  Where  are  they  ? 

A.  They  were  destroyed. 

Q.  When? 

A.  I don’t  know  when. 

Q.  By  whom  ? 

A.  I don’t  know.  I don’t  know,  upon  the  whole,  that  they  were  memC”- 
randums ; I am  not  sure. 

Q.  Well,  what  form  were  they  in,  then? 

A.  I think  they  were  merely  put  down  in  a little  memorandum  book. 

Q.  Kept  by  whom? 

A.  Kept  by  me,  or  the  assistant  treasurer. 

Q.  Have  you  that  memorandum  book? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  it? 

A.  I guess  it  is  at  the  office. 

Q.  Was  that  the  way  in  which  you  kept  the  account  of  the  items  of 
cash  that  were  paid  out,  by  putting  them  on  a little  memorandum  book? 

A.  Some  items  I kept  there. 

Q.  It  was  not  the  cash  book  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  made  you  think  that  it  was  in  the  form  of  memorandum  checks, 
or  memorandums,  in  the  drawer? 

A.  I had  at  first  that  impression,  but  upon  second  thought,  I think  it 
was  not  so. 

Q.  What  made  you  think  it  was  so  ? 

A.  Because  in  our  other  account  we  always  had  these  memorandums. 

Q.  In  your  other  account  with  whom? 

A.  A.  G.  Farwell  Co. 

Q.  What  other  account? 

A.  This  account  I speak  of. 

Q.  That  is  where  they  let  the  company  have  money,  is  it  not  ? 

A.  It  was  back  and  forth,  sometimes  one  Avay  and  sometimes  the  other. 
Q.  Then  you  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  memorandums  from  them? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  this,  you  think,  was  kept  in  a little  memorandum  book,  kept  by 
you? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  kept  by  me,  or  the  assistant  treasurer. 

Q.  How  lately  have  you  seen  that  book  ? 

A.  I don’t  remember. 

Q.  AVhat  else  did  you  keep  in  it? 

A.  We  kept  other  little  sums  that  were  borrowed  and  lent  from  time  to 
time. 

Q.  Lent  to  whom  ? 

A.  Well,  any  small  sums  that  we  put  out  or  borrowed. 

Q.  To  whom? 

A.  Anybody. 

Q.  Well,  give  me  the  names,  please. 

A.  I don’t  recollect  the  names.  It  was  used  to  put  down  parts  of  bills 
that  were  not  settled,  &c. 

Q.  Were  the  company  in  the  habit  of  lending  money  to  other  persons? 
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A.  Not  much. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a loan  to  Oakes  Ames  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  put  on  that  memorandum  book? 

A.  I don’t  remember. 

Q.  How  much  was  that? 

A.  I think  Oakes  Ames  had  $200,000. 

Q.  In  what  form  did  the  company  have  a voucher  for  that  ? 

A.  They  had  his  memorandum. 

Q.  Memorandum  check,  or  note  ? 

A.  Memorandum  check. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  lending  any  money  to  Henry  J.  Gardner? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  form  was  that  ? 

A.  The  same  form. 

Q.  Check? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  put  on  this  little  book? 

A.  I think  not. 

Q.  Nor  Ames’s  either? 

A.  I think  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  about  it  ? 

A,  I can’t  state  positively. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  that  these  sums  lent  to  A.  G.  Farwell  & 
Co.  were  not  in  the  form  of  memorandums  like  the  rest,  now? 

A.  No,  sir;  I think  they  were  not  memorandums, — memorandum 
checks,  I mean, — “ borrowed  and  received,”  or  some  paper  put  into  the 
drawer. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  about  that,  one  way  or  the  other,  with  re- 
gard to  this  million  and  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  ? 

A.  I don’t  think  those  were  in  memorandum  checks  ? 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  about  it  ? 

A.  I will  not  state  positively,  but  I think  they  were  not. 

Q.  Did  the  company  lend  any  money  to  Mr.  Farwell,  or  any  member  of 
his  firm,  after  that  one  million  and  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  there- 
abouts, was  lent  to  him? 

A.  I think  not. 

Q.  Not  any  after  that? 

A.  I think  not. 

Q.  You  would  know  if  it  was  so,  would  you  not? 

A.  I think  I should. 

Q.  Would  the  books  show? 

A.  I think  so. 

Q.  When  you  took  memorandums  from  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.,  they  did  not 
go  on  the  books  of  the  corporation  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  They  would  go,  I suppose,  on  the  private  books  of  A.  G.  Farwell  & 
Co.  Were  those  books  kept  in  the  same  manner,  without  making  entries  of 
cash  transactions  upon  them  ? If  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.  lent  or  borrowed 
money,  would  it  be  represented  by  simple  memorandums,  without  going  on 
the  books  of  the  firm  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  remain  there  for  months  at  a time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  books  of  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.  would  not  show  any  more 
definitely  these  transactions  than  the  books  of  the  corporation? 

A.  The  firm  were  not  in  the  habit,  when  they  borrowed  or  lent  money, 
of  putting  it  through  their  accounts,  because  it  was  liable  to  be  paid  back 
at  any  time,  therefore  it  was  not  carried  through  the  books,  the  same  as 
other  accounts  would  be. 

Q.  Suppose  they  borrowed  money,  how  was  it  represented? 

A.  In  the  same  way. 

Q.  If  you  borrow  money  and  it  is  not  put  on  your  books,  how  do  you 
balance  your  cash  ? 

A.  We  call  the  memorandums  cash;  we  consider  them, ^ro  or  con,  cash 
in  or  out. 

Q.  You  consider  it,  then,  just  as  if  you  had  not  got  it? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Not  precisely  so.  We  strike  a balance  between  the  cash  on 
hand,  the  absolute  cash  on  hand,  and  the  memorandums  in  the  drawer. 

Q.  Does  it  amount  to  this,  that  if  you  borrow  money,  and  you  want  to 
balance  your  cash  book,  you  see  how  much  cash  you  ought  to  have  on  the 
book  and  call  it  you  have  got  that  on  hand,  although  you  might  have  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  more  of  borrowed  money  ? 

A.  Whatever  the  difference  is,  on  footing  up  the  cash  book,  one  way  or 
the  other,  it  is  either  cash  on  hand  or  cash  we  owe,  and  it  is  represented 
by  what  is  in  the  drawer. 

Q.  Well,  but  suppose  you  have  borrowed  money,  and  come  to  balance 
your  cash  book,  and  find  so  much  cash  on  hand,  if  you  count  your  cash, 
your  accounts  will  not  balance,  unless  you  have  got  some  entry  on  your  cash 
book  to  show  where  you  have  got  it  from  ? 

A.  We  have  a memorandum  on  which  we  put  down  so  much  money  bor- 
rowed, which  shows  we  owe  so  much  money. 

Q.  But  in  balancing  your  cash,  you  did  not  take  into  account  this  little 
memorandum  book? 

A.  We  must  do  it,  to  balance  our  cash. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  You  mean,  you  put  in  a memorandum  to  balance 
the  amount  you  borrowed.  If  you  borrow  $10,000,  you  put  in  a memoran- 
dum, so  much  borrowed,  so  that  one  balances  the  other? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  In  balancing  the  cash  book,  if  you  put  down  on 
the  right  hand  side  so  much  cash  on  hand,  and  then  foot  up  the  columns, 
they  ought  to  balance.  You  don’t  mean  it  goes  through  the  books  in  that 
.case? 

A.  Not  at  all.  We  have  a dozen  items  on  the  debit  side  of  cash,  or  cash 
that  we  have  received,  and  we  have  half  as  many  on  the  other  side  for  half 
jthe  amount. 

Q.  I would  like  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  the  railroad  company  ever 
borrowed  any  shares  of  its  own  stock  from  individuals,  after  July  1st,  1868? 

A.  I think  it  did. 

Q.  When? 

A,  I cannot  recollect  as  to  dates ; I will  not  say. 

Q.  As  nearly  as  you  do  recollect  ? 
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A.  I don’t  think  I could  state. 

Q.  Give  it  within  six  months? 

A.  I don’t  feel  competent  to  state. 

Q.  Well,  give  it  within  a year.  Was  it  between  July  1,  1868,  and  July  1, 
1869? 

A.  I can’t  feel  sure,  I know  there  was  stock  borrowed. 

Q.  Of  whom  was  it  borrowed? 

A.  There  was  some  borrowed  of  J.  W.  Clark. 

Q.  How  much  of  him  ? 

A.  I think  there  were  five  thousand  shares,  but  I will  not  be  sure. 

Q.  Who  transacted  the  business  for  the  company? 

A.  I don’t  know. 

Q.  Then  there  were  five  thousand  shares  borrowed  for  the  company  of 
J.  W.  Clark? 

A.  I have  that  impression,  but  I would  not  swear. 

Q.  Of  whom  else  were  any  borrowed? 

A.  I don’t  remember. 

Q.  Was  there  any  borrowed  of  anybody  else? 

A.  I cannot  say. 

Q.  Let  me  have  the  best  of  your  recollection? 

A.  I don’t  remember. 

Q.  Will  you  not  try  to  remember?  Let  us  have  the  best  recollection  you 
“^can  give,  whether  the  company  did  borrow  any  shares  except  those  of  Mr. 
Clark? 

A.  There  were  some  borrowed  of  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co. 

Q.  When? 

A.  I cannot  state  when. 

• Q.  As  nearly  as  you  remember? 

A.  In  1868,  I should  think,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  in  1868  ? 

A.  I cannot  tell. 

Q.  No  matter  what  month,  but  give  me  as  near  as  you  remember. 

A.  I should  think  it  was  early  in  the  season. 

Q.  In  which  season? 

A.  In  1868. 

Q.  Before  July? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  shares  ? 

A.  I should  think  15,000. 

Q.  What  were  they  borrowed  for? 

A.  For  the  use  of  the  corporation. 

Q.  To  be  used  how? 

A.  I don’t  know  as  there  was  any  particular  way  in  which  they  were  to 
be  used. 

Q.  On  what  terms  were  they  borrowed? 

A.  I don’t  know. 

Q.  You  were  treasurer  of  the  corporation,  and  you  were  a member  of  the 
firm  of  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.;  now  let  us  have  the  best  of  your  understand- 
ing on  what  terms  those  shares  were  borrowed. 

A.  Mr.  Farwell  did  the  business.  I don’t  know  what  the  terms  were. 

Q.  What  did  you  understand,  either  in  your  capacity  as  treasurer  or  in 
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your  capacity  as  a member  of  that  firm,  in  regard  to  the  terms  on  which 
those  shares  were  borrowed? 

A:  I did  not  understand  what  the  terms  were.  I know  the  shares  were 
borrowed  for  the  benefit  of  the  corporation. 

Q.  At  what  rate  ? 

A.  At  no  rate ; they  had  no  security  at  all. 

Q.  Who  had  none  ? 

A,  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co. 

Q.  At  what  rate  were  they  reckoned  at  the  time  they  were  loaned? 

A.  They  were  not  reckoned  at  any  price ; they  simply  turned  them  over. 
Q.  Suppose  they  had  gone  down.  The  corporation  were  not  to  pay  them 
back  to  A.  G.  Tarwell  & Co.,  if  they  had  falldn  in  price,  were  they? 

A.  I don’t  know. 

Q.  What  did  you  understand  about  that? 

A.  I did  not  understand  that  there  was  any  agreement  about  that. 

Q.  Did  these  come  into  your  hands  as  treasurer  of  the  corporation  ? 

A.  They  came  into  the  corporation. 

Q.  You  had  charge  of  them  as  treasurer? 

A.  Well,  in  a sense  I did,  although  I did  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
them  specially. 

Q.  In  what  sense  did  they  come  into  your  hands  as  treasurer? 

A.  They  came  into  the  corporation. 

Q.  Did  you  have  the  charge  of  them? 

A.  No,  I did  not  have  the  charge  of  them. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  them? 

A.  1 don’t  know. 

Q.  What  finally  became  of  them  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that. 

Q.  Where  are  they  now  ? 

A.  They  were  finally  returned  to  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  ever  pledged  by  the  corporation  or 
not? 

A.  I don’t  know ; I supposed  they  were. 

Q.  To  whom? 

A.  I don’t  know. 

Q,  For  what  ? 

A.  I don’t  know. 

Q.  When? 

A.  I don’t  know  that. 

Q.  On  what  terms  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that. 

Q.  For  how  much  money  ? 

A.  I can’t  say. 

Q.  When  were  they  returned  to  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.? 

A.  I will  say,  that  I never  put  out  any  stock  myself  as  treasurer,  nor  did 
I put  out  any  bonds  as  treasurer. 

Q.  When  were  these  15,000  shares  returned  to  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.  by 
the  corporation,  according  to  the  best  of  your  recollection  ? 

A.  I don’t  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  know,  at  the  time  when  they  were  returned  by  the  corpora- 
tion to  your  firm? 
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A,  I am  not  sure  that  I did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  balance  of  loss  adjusted  upon 
them  by  the  corporation  with  your  firm  ? 

A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  one  way  or  the  other,  or  do  you  mean  there  was  not? 

A.  I don’t  think  there  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  absolutely. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  if  the  shares  went  down,  the  loss  was  to  be 
borne  by  the  corporation,  or  by  your  firm,  which? 

A.  I did  not  understand. 

Q.  Did  the  shares  go  down,  in  fact,  before  they  were  returned  ? 

A.  That  I don’t  know. 

Q.  Don’t  you  know  whether  the  shares  did  go  down,  in  fact,  before  they 
were  returned  ? • 

A.  I don’t  recollect  how  that  was ; I don’t  know. 

Q.  Keally  not  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  • 

Q.  What  is  your  impression  about  that;  what  is  the  best  of  your  recol- 
lection, whether  the  shares  went  down  or  not? 

A.  I don’t  think  the  shares  did  go  down;  still  I will  not  say;  I will  not 
swear. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  went  up  ? 

A.  I cannot  tell  without  reference  to  the  books. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  by  referring  to  any  book  you  have  here  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  you  happen  to  forget  such  a transaction 
as  that,  you  being  treasurer  of  the  company  and  a member  of  the  firm  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I cannot  give  any  reason. 

Q.  At  $20  a share,  that  would  be  a transaction  of  $300,000,  would  it  not? 

A.  There  was  no  money  passed  on  those  shares  that  I know  of;  they 
were  simply  loaned  and  returned. 

Q.  Well,  but  I want  to  know  on  what  terms  or  how  the  settlement  was 
made? 

A.  There  was  no  security  for  them ; they  were  held  without  security. 

Q.  But  whether  the  corporation  lost  money,  or  your  firm  lost  money, 
you  have  not  the  least  glimmer  of  an  impression  ? 

A.  Not  in  regard  to  these  shares,  because  the  shares  were  lent  and  were 
returned. 

Q.  Yes,  but  I want  to  know  who  lost  money  by  it? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  anybody  did. 

Q.  Supposing  the  shares  went  down  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  as  it  made  any  difiference  whether  the  shares  went  up  or 
down,  if  they  were  returned. 

Q.  If  you  lend  shares  when  they  are  $20,  and  have  them  returned  when 
they  are  $10,  you  would  think  you  had  lost  money,  would  you  not? 

A.  I should,  if  I sold  them. 

Q.  You  would  if  you  loaned  them,  would  you  not? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  if  they  were,  pledged  and  sold,  I should  say  the  man  had  lost 
money,  if  they  went  down  to  $10. 

Q.  If  your  firm  lent  a man  shares  when  they  were  worth  $20  a share 
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you  would  not  thank  him  to  return  them  when  they  had  fallen  to  $10,  would 
you? 

A.  No,  sir,  I should  not. 

Q.  Leaving  that  subject,  if  I cannot  get  any  more  light  than  I have 
already,  as  to  that  transaction  from  you,  I will  ask  you  if  the  company  bor- 
rowed shares  of  anybody  else  that  you  remember? 

A.  Not  that  I remember. 

Q.  At  any  time  ? 

A.  I don’t  recollect. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Major  Porter  that  the  company  borrowed  shares  at  a 
high  rate,  say  $20  a share,  and  pledged  them,  and  the  shares  went  down, 
and  the  company  were  obliged  to  make  good  the  difference,  and  so  lost  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  or  anything  to  that  effect  ? 

A.  I think  likely  I did. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  telling  him  so? 

A.  I don’t  remember  telling  him  so ; I might  or  might  not ; I don’t  know. 

Q.  If  you  might  have  told  him  so,  what  grounds  were  there  for  you  tell- 
ing him  so  ? 

A.  The  corporation  put  out  shares  of  stock  and  borrowed  money  upon 
them — borrowed  it  through  Mr.  Eayrs,  who  was  the  agent  of  the  company, 
and  handled  the  stock  and  bonds.  I never  put  out  any  of  the  stock  or 
bonds,  as  treasurer.  I never  borrowed  any  money  on  the  market  at  all. 
Mr.  Eayrs  managed  that  thing  for  the  corporation.  He  put  out  stock  and 
bonds  and  borrowed  money  upon  both,  and  when  the  market  fell  to  $10,  of 
course  there  was  a large  loss  by  the  corporation,  through  that  transaction. 

Q.  The  point  of  my  inquiry  was,  whether  the  corporation  had  borrowed 
shares  at  a particular  rate,  and  then  pledged  the  shares  that  they  had  bor- 
rowed, and  lost  money  upon  them?  Did  you  tell  Major  Porter  that? 

A.  I don’t  think  I did. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  whether  you  did  or  not  ? 

A.  I don’t  recollect  telling  him  so. 

Q.  Could  you  have  told  him  any  such  thing  as  that  ? 

Witness.  Will  you  please  to  make  that  inquiry  again? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  I will  make  it  accurately,  so  that  we  shall  not  have  any 
misunderstanding  about  it.  I find  in  Major  Porter’s  statement,  which  he 
made  to  the  governor,  or  some  of  the  officers  down  below,  these  words  : 
“ The  company  borrowed  stock  at  a high  rate,  say  $20,  pledged  it  for  cash, 
and  were  obliged  in  settlement  to  pay  the  difference  between  the  price  at 
the  date  of  the  loan  and  the  date  of  the  settlement.”  These  are  Major 
Porter’s  words.  I want  to  know  whether  he  got  that  information  from 
you?  . 

A.  I don’t  recollect,  I am  sure. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  telling  him  anything  of  that  kind? 

A.  I don’t  recollect. 

Q.  Could  you  have  told  him  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

A.  I doubt  if  I could. 

Q.  I wrote  a note  to  Major  Porter,  asking  him  from  whom  he  got  that 
information,  and  he  replied  to  me  that  he  got  it  from  you.  What  do  you 
say  about  that  ? 

A.  I don’t  recollect,  I am  sure,  whether  I told  him  so  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  facts  that  would  justify  you  in  telling  him  that? 
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A.  “ Borrowed  stock  at  $20.”  That  may  have  been  so,  but  I really  can- 
not call  to  my  mind  at  this  moment  the  transaction.  That  might  be  so,  but 
I should  want  to  refer  to  my  books  before  stating. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  by  looking  at  any  book  you  have  brought  up  here  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  book  could  you  tell  by  looking  at  ? 

A.  I could  tell,  I think,  by  reference  to I don’t  know  whether  I 

could,  though. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  could  tell  by  looking  at  any  book  that  you  have 
charge  of? 

A.  Possibly  I might,  though  I am  not  positive  about  it.  I should  prefer 
to  examine  before  I make  that  statement. 

Q.  Were  there  entries  on  your  cash  book  of  sums  paid  to  Gen.  Whitney, 
Mr.  Healey  and  Mr.  Thorndike  for  services,  and  for  losses  on  stock  and 
bonds  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  sums  of  money  paid  to  them? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  happened  it  to  be  entered  on  your  cash  book  as  money  paid? 

A.  It  was  simply  the  form  of  putting  the  accounts.  It  need  not  have 
gone  through  the  cash  book  at  all ; it  might  just  as  well  have  been  made  a 
journal  entry,  but  it  is  quite  common  for  book-keepers  to  enter  in  that  way. 

Q.  What  was  put  on  the  other  side  of  the  cash  book  to  represent  cash 
paid  in  to  balance  that? 

A.  Notes  payable.  If  a note  was  given  to  each  of  these  gentlemen,  we 
debited  cash  with  notes  payable,  and  on  the  other  side  we  put  these  items. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  the  books  were  ? 

A.  That  is  the  way  the  books  were,  but  it  need  not  have  gone  on  to  the 
cash  book  at  all.  . 

Q.  No  money  went  to  either  of  these  gentlemen,  then?  . • 

A.  Not  for  these  purposes. 

Q.  But  the  account  was  balanced  on  the  other  side  in  each  of  these 
cases  by  notes  payable  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  To  whose  credit  were  the  two  millions  entered  at 
the  bank  ? 

A.  To  the  credit  of  the  treasurer. 

Q.  By  him? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  checks  had  to  be  drawn  by  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  these  checks  given  to  Farwell  & Co.? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  to  Mr.  Farwell. 

Q.  Then  your  chdck  book  would  show,  would  it  not,  the  amounts  which 
you  loaned? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  your  check  book  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  the  books  of  the  company? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  When  you  speak  of  this  memorandum  book,  was  that  kept  in  the  cash 
drawer? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  the  amount  to  be  counted  as  cash  was  ascertained  by  footing 
up  the  cash  book, — was  it  always  footed  up  ? 

A.  It  was  footed  up  whenever  it  was  desired  to  balance  the  cash. 

Q.  You  balance  it  daily,  do  you  not  ? 

A.  I am  not  the  book-keeper. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  it? 

A.  I don’t  know  whether  he  balances  it  daily  or  not. 

Q.  Then  there  was  always  a footing  up  of  this  little  book  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  little  book  signed  in  any  way  by  Mr.  Farwell,  or  Farwell  & 
Co.? 

A.  No,  sir. 

, Q.  Then  you  had  not  the  signature  of  Mr.  Farwell,  or  Farwell  & Co.  for 
the  loan  of  $2,500,000  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  that  money  been  returned  to  the  corporation? 

A.  All  of  that  two  millions  has  been  returned  and  gone  into  the  road. 
Whenever  this  money  was  wanted,  it  was  forthcoming  for  the  purpose  of 
disbursements  on  the  road. 

Q.  The  money  was  restored,  and  an  entry  made  in  the  memorandum 
book  accordingly  ? If  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  restored,  the  book 
would  show ; it  would  be  so  much  less  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  this  amount  was  out  on  stock;  it  did  not  return  in  that  form 
precisely ; but  whenever  money  was  wanted,  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.  furnished 
it. 

Q.  1 only  wished  to  know  how  the  memorandum  book  stands.  You 
have  a memorandum  book  showing  that  Farwell  & Co.  owe  so  much, — a 
million  and  a quarter  of  money.  Suppose  a quarter  of  a million  is  needed 
for  the  road,  they  return  the  quarter  of  a million,  and  that  must  be  credited 
on  this  memorandum  book,  otherwise  your  cash  book  will  be  wrong  ? 

A.  When  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.  paid  any  money,  it  was  credited  to  A.  G. 
Farwell  & Co.  on  their  account. 

Q.  Did  this  book  always  remain  the  same,  a million  and  a quarter,  or 
whatever  it  was  ? 

A.  It  remained,  so  until  the  settlement. 

Q.  There  was  no  change  made  in  that  book  all  that  time  ? 

A.  Not  in  regard  to  that  item. 

Q.  As  to  the  other  item,  the  two  millions,  which  they  borrowed  for  the 
company  from  the  Erie  Kailroad  ? 

A.  That  is  the  one  that  I am  speaking  of. 

Q.  Did  that  also  remain  the  same  in  this  memorandum  book  ? 

A.  It  remained  the  same  until  the  settlement. 

Q.  What  settlement  do  you  refer  to? 

A.  The  settlement  with  the  corporation. 

Q.  You  know  that  bonds  were  given  for  the  return  of  this  money? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  these  bonds  were  given,  was  there  any  credit  given  on  the 
books  of  the  company?  AYas  this  memorandum  erased? 
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A.  No,  sir.  t 

Q/  It  remained  still  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I wanted  to  say,  that  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.  have  loaned  the 
corporation  a good  deal  of  money,  and  the  corporation  owe  them  very 
largely  at  the  present  time.  This  settlement  that  was  made  covered  $1,- 
625,000 ; and  since  the  first  of  December,  since  the  failure  of  the  corpora- 
tion, they  have  loaned  the  corporation  $190,000,  and  also  $50,000  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  Norwich  lease ; so  that,  at  the  present  time,  the 
corporation  owes  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.  $1,225,000,  over  and  above  all  the 
securities  which  they  held.  That  shows  that  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.  had  con- 
siderable faith  in  the  road,  and  were  willing  to  put  in  their  money  to  secure 
the  completion  of  it ; and  whenever  money  was  wanted,  at  any  time,  they 
furnished  it. 

Mr.  Allen.  If  there  is  any  other  matter  which  I have  asked  you  about, 
respecting  which  you  wish  to  make  any  further  explanations,  lo  make  your- 
self understood,  you  will  please  state  it  now. 

Witness.  I don’t  think  of  anything. 

Testeviony  of  Wm.  C.  Eayrs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  You  have  acted  for  this  corporation  in  many  trans- 
actions, have  you  not? 

A,  I have,  sir. 

Q.  Since  when? 

A.  Since  December  1st,  ’66. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  ? 

A.  Well,  I don’t  know  as  I can  say  exactly,  whether  as  trustee  or  agent. 
I have  acted  for  the  corporation  in  raising  money  and  disbursing  it. 

Q.  How  have  you  raised  money  ? 

A.  On  bonds  pledged  as  collateral,  and  on  stock,  pledged  or  sold. 

Q.  You  are  not  an  officer  of  the  company,  elected  by  the  stockholders,  I 
suppose  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  employed  by  the  officers  ? 

A.  By  the  officers. 

Q.  Is  that  your  handwriting  ? 

A.  It  is,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  a statement  of  your  account  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  a correct  statement. 

Q.  I don’t  understand  it  very  well ; will  you  explain  it  ? 

A.  Those  two  experts  who  came  down  here  examined  my  books.  When 
I say  “ my  books,”  I mean  the  pass  books  that  I kept.  When  these  pay- 
ments were  made,  the  vouchers  were  handed  over  to  the  treasurer,  and  in 
order  to  have  them  in  small  compass,  I put  them  in  a pass  book,  and  that 
pass  book  was  examined  by  the  gentlemen  who  came  down  and  examined 
the  books,  and  they  found  them  correct,  as  they  told  me. 

Q.  This  is  headed,  “B.  H.  & E.  R.  R.,  to  W.  C.  Eayrs,  trustee.  Dr.,”  be- 
ginning October  30,  1866,  and  ending  November  11, 1869,  “ To  cash  paid  per 
account  rendered  the  treasurer  in  name  of  J.  S.  Eldridge.”  Will  you 
explain  that  ? 

A.  In  the  first  of  the  account,  the  treasurer  had  the  account  opened 
38 
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■with  J.  S.  Eldridge ; afterwards,  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  in  my  name  as 
trustee.  Mr.  Eldridge  knew  notliing  about  these  transactions. 

Q.  Between  October  30,  18G6,  and  November  11,  1869,  are  various  sums 
charged  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Eailroad,  amounting  in  all  to 
$2,637,000? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Those  are  the  monthly  payments  that  I made. 

Q.  What  for? 

A.  For  various  items,  such  as  engines  and  cars,  and  for  land  damages. 
I had  all  the  payments  to  make,  or  nearly  all,  except  what  were  made  to  Mr. 
Munson  and  Mr.  Dillon. 

Q.  Were  any  stock  transactions  included  in  these  items? 

A.  Not  in  that  item,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  transactions  connected  with  bonds  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  There  is  nothing  at  all  in  there  but  actual  hona  fide  pay- 
ments, for  which  I had  vouchers,  and  gave  them  to  the  treasurer. 

Q.  These  were  sums  paid  out  for  indebtedness  of  the  corporation  on 
their  account  other  than  for  any  operations  in  stock  or  bonds  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  it. 

Q.  On  interest? 

A.  There  is  no  interest  there  at  all.  That  is  in  a separate  item.  A draft 
was  drawn  on  the  treasurer,  and  paid  by  him. 

Q.  Then  there  were  $45,000  added? 

A.  Those  were  some  articles  that  I had  failed  to  give  the  corporation 
credit  for,  and  returned  them  to  them. 

Q.  Here  are  some  items  on  the  next- page  amounting  to  $2,202,000,  in 
round  numbers, — what  are  those  for? 

A.  That  $1,193,000  is  the  amount  of  interest  and  commissions  and  every- 
thing of  that  nature  from  the  time  I went  up  there, — from  October  30,  1866, 
to  November  11,  1869. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  paid  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  there  are  various  other  items,  amounting  to  a million  more  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  these  items  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  what  these  are  for.  I paid  Mr.  Munson  on  account, 
took  his  receipt,  and  handed  it  over  to  the  treasurer.  That  amount  [$64,- 
389]  I paid  for  old  bonds,  when  the  purchasers  would  not  surrender 
them.  That  [$698,571]  is  construction  account.  I gave  Mr.  Porter  and  Mr. 
Wilder  the  items  of  that;  I have  not  got  them  in  my  head  now.  I pre- 
sume that  [$1,307]  is  on  account  of  a loan,  and  this  on  account  of  labor, 
$3,500.  That  [$14,372]  is  money  which  I advanced  Thomas  Eichardson,  for 
which  I have  his  receipt.  What  that  item  [$45,775]  is  for  I don’t  know. 
“Moseley  Iron  Bridge  Company,”  $15,000.  That  item  is  for  cars,  $7,960. 
That  money  [$73,372]  I paid  to  the  ‘Ferry  Extension  and  Eailroad 
Company. 

Q.  Now,  here  is  an  item  of  68,549  shares,  stock  of  the  company,  at  $22 
per  share  ? 

A.  That  is  the  amount  of  shares  that  I then  had  pledged,  on  which  I 
had  raised  money. 

Q.  Amounting  to  one  and  a half  millions  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  there  is  the  credit,  and  that  leaves  a balance  due  you  on  this 
statement  of  ^4,059,000? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  there  to  show  for  that  ? 

A.  You  see  it  here.  I hold  4,819  bonds  and  68,549  shares  of  stock. 

Q.  Where  are  the  bonds  ? 

A.  The  4,819  bonds  are  with  the  notes  unpaid. 

Q.  Where  ? 

A.  I cannot  state  where.  No  man  can  tell  where  his  notes  are. 

Q.  Whose  notes  ? 

A.  My  own  notes,  given  with  the  bonds  as  collateral. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  how  many  of  those  notes  are  out 
now? 

A.  I don’t  know  how  many  are  out.  I have  exchanged  some  of  the 
bonds  at  50,  and  some,  I think,  have  been  sold.  I presume  I have  received 
notice  of  half  of  them.  I cannot  tell  how  many  are  out. 

Q.  On  what  terms  did  you  give  your  notes  with  the  pledge  of  the  bonds  ? 
A,  Generally  on  four  months. 

Q.  At  what  rate  of  interest  ? 

A.  I fixed  the  rates  of  interest  as  the  money  market  was  ; sometimes  it 
was  one  and  a quarter  per  cent,  and  sometimes  one  and  a half. 

Q.  How  high  did  you  go  ? 

A.  I have  been  as  high  as  two  per  cent,  for  short  notes,  when  money  has 
been  very  tight ; as,  for  instance,  at  the  time  of  the  gold  panic  in  New  York. 
Q.  You  would  give  your  notes  and  pledge  those  bonds  as  security? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  your  notes  became  due,  would  you  get  notice  of  protest  ? 

A.  Oh  yes,  I would  get  notice  of  protest. 

Q.  Were  a good  many  protested? 

A.  Yes ; but  not  a quarter  of  them. 

Q.  Not  a quarter  in  amount  or  in  number? 

A.  In  number. 

Q.  In  some  instances  the  bonds  were  sold? 

A.  Some  of  the  bonds  have  been  sold,  and  I have  been  notified. 

Q.  Sold  for  not  enough  to  pay  the  notes  ? 

A.  No,  not  enough. 

Q.  So  that  that  would  leave  you  liable  for  the  deficiency  ? 

A.  Leave  me  liable  for  the  deficiency. 

Q.  How  much  would  that  be  ? 

A.  That  would  be  considerable.  Most  of  the  bonds  of  the  sale  of 
which  I have  been  notified,  have  sold  for  49  or  49^,  but  some  have  sold  as 
low  as  42, — very  few ; most  of  them  would  be  45. 

Q.  You  would  be  liable  for  the  diflTerence  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  in  not  more  than  a quarter  of  the  instances  were  the 
notes  protested.  Why  were  they  not  protested,  in  every  instance,  if  they 
were  not  paid? 

A.  I cannot  tell  why  the  men  did  not  protest  them.  I only  know  I have 
never  received  protests  on  more  than  a quarter  of  them. 

Q.  The  notes  are  overdue  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes,  they  are  overdue. 
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Q.  So  you  think  that  in  some  instances  they  have  lost  their  hold  on  you, 
for  want  of  notification  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  might  lose  their  hold  on  me,  if  I was  not  notified. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  how  much  you  are  liable  for  on  the  notes  ? 

A.  No,  I cannot  tell  until  I know  the  prices  that  the  bonds  have  been  sold 
at. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  account  of  those  that  you  have  been  notified  of? 

A.  Yes,  I have  got  that  account.  I always  preserve  all  my  notes  of 
protest. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  how  much  is  due  on  the  balance  ? 

A.  No.  I take  them  and  file  them  away.  I don’t  think  they  are  of  much 
value. 

Q.  Why  not  ? 

A.  When  the  promissor  and  endorser  are  one  and  the  same,  if  I got  clear 
as  endorser,  I should  be  held  as  promissor,  wouldn’t  I ? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  Were  you  promissor  and  endorser  in  your  primary 
capacity  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  as  treasurer  or  trustee  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  So  that  the  distinction  was  not  very  material,  whether  you  got  a 
notice  or  not  ? 

A.  I did’nt  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  You  didn’t  bother  yourself,  I suppose,  about  any 
ulterior  responsibility  on  those  notes?  If  the  Berdell  bonds  did  not  extin- 
guish the  note,  you  didn’t  trouble  yourself  much  about  your  own  liability? 

A.  No. 

Q.  There  is  a certain  amount  of  shares  that  are  pledged  in  that  same 
way? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  some  of  them  may  have  been  sold  ? 

A.  Some  of  those  may  have  been  sold.  Those  shares  that  were  pledged 
in  the  same  way  have  nearly  all  been  extinguished. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  you  had  the  negotiation  of  all  the  Berdell 
bonds  that  were  put  upon  the  market  ? 

A.  I don’t.  I only  negotiated  what  I received  from  the  treasurer. 

Q.  And  that  amounted  to  4,819  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  receive  the  last? 

A.  I think  in  November,  1869. 

Q.  How  many  ? 

A.  I had  only  50  then. 

Q.  Those  was  the  last? 

A.  Those  were  the  last. 

Q.  When  were  the  last  received  before  that  ? 

A.  In  October. 

Q.  How  many  then? 

A.  1 think  250.  I am  now  speaking  from  memory.  I would  not  have 
you  think  that  is  the  exact  number. 

Q.  When  the  last  before  that? 

A.  I think  for  each  of  the  last  three  months,  previous  to  December,  I 
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had  bonds— I think  I had  about  50  in  November,  250  in  October,  and  in 
September  about  100.  That  is  as  nearly  as  I recollect.  I think  I did  not 
h§Lve  any  before  September,  until  away  back  in  May. 

Q.  100,  250  and  50  would  make  400,  and  those  you  think  you  had  after 
May? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I don’t  think  I had  any  more. 

Q.  You  don’t  know  whether  anybody  else  put  any  of  the  Berdell  bonds 
on  the  market  ? 

A.  No,  sir ; I only  took  care  of  my  own ; I don’t  know  what  others  went 
out. 

Q.  Is  this  a statement  of  yours  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  it  is. 

Q.  Is  it  in  your  handwriting  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  made  up  when  it  is  dated? 

A.  It  was  written  at  that  time ; made  up  at  that  time. 

Q.  January,  1870? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  this  ? 

A.  It  is  my  memorandum  of  the  number  of  shares  I had  received  from 
the  corporation,  or  purchased,  from  the  time  mentioned  here,  up  to  the  12th 
of  November. 

Q.  What  was  that  made  up  for  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  what  for.  I think  Mr.  Graves  asked  me  to  make  it  up 
for  some  one  to  whom  he  wanted  to  show  it.  It  is  an  accurate  statement 
of  the  shares  I received  and  the  number  sold. 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  showing  it  to  whom? 

A.  To  some  members  of  the  council.  I think  he  told  me  he  wanted  it 
for  the  governor  and  council. 

Q.  And  you  made  that  up  ? 

A.  I made  that  up. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  handed  in  to  the  governor  and  council? 

A.  I do  not. 

Q.  You  delivered  it  to  Mr.  Graves  for  that  purpose  ? 

A.  I delivered  it  to  Mr.  Graves. 

Mr.  Graves.  I think  I delivered  it  to  the  lieutenant-governor. 


[Adjourned.] 
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TENTH  PUBLIC  HEAPING. 

Monday,  March  28,  1870. 

Testimony  of  Thomas  W.  Peirce. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  You  are  of  the  firm  of  Peirce  and  Bacon  ? 

A.  I was  originally.  The  firm  is  now  out  of  existence. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  railroading,  building  railroads,  and 
re-building  bankrupt  corporations  ? 

A.  I have  been  connected  with  various  railroads  for  a great  many  years. 

Q.  You  have  had  a large  interest  in  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  examined  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  as  to  the 
value  of  its  franchises  and  property  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I think  I have;  I was  a director  in  the  road  when  it  was  a 
smaller  affair  than  it  is  now. 

Q.  How  many  years  ago  was  that  ? 

A.  I think  that  was  from  1860  to  1863. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  of  the  stock  of  the  road  now  ? 

A.  Not  now. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  of  the  bonds  ? 

A,  Not  now. 

Q.  Won’t  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  you  considered  the  value  of  this 
property  to  be,  in  detail,  if  you  will  ? 

A.  I considered,  from  the  attention  and  examination  that  I gave  to  it,  at 
that  time,  that  it  had  the  best  franchise  in  New  England  as  a local  franchise, 
because  it  was  a line  located  through  that  portion  of  New  England  which 
was  more  populous  than  any  other,  and  had  a larger  amount  of  industrial 
pursuits  on  its  line,  and  a greater  variety,  than  any  other  line  In  New  Eng- 
land. And  then  I considered  that  the  franchise  had  another  value, — that  it 
was  intersected  by  ten  other  railroads  between  here  and  the  Hudson  River  ; 
and  that  it  had  still  another  additional  advantage  of  great  value  from  its  con- 
nections at  the  Hudson  River  with  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Central,  two  of  the  largest  roads  on  the  continent,  and  connecting  wdth  other 
branches  permeating  almost  the  whole  of  the  inhabited  portion  of  the  con- 
tinent. All  these  elements  combining  in  my  mind,  I considered  it  the  best 
franchise  to  be  enjoyed  in  New  England,  and  a franchise  that  ought  to  be 
enjoyed  for  the  interests  of  Massachusetts,  and  for  the  interests  of  the  City  of 
Boston. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  a better  franchise  than  the  Boston  and  Albany  ? 

A.  I do.  I think  It  Is  better,  because  it  has  these  two  western  connec- 
tions. The  Boston  and  Albany  has  but  one.  On  the  line  of  the  road  in 
this  State,  and  through  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  statistics  show  It  has  a 
larger  amount  of  industrial  interests,  and  a larger  population. 
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Q.  Are  you  familiar  witli  tlie  terminal  facilities  of  tlie  road  here  in  Boston, 
and  the  land  they  own  on  Fort  Point  Channel  ? 

A.  Very  familiar,  I think. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  that  ? Is  it  valuable  or  not  ? 

A.  I think  it  has  great  value.  I think  if  it  should  enjoy  the  franchise  it 
should  enjoy  and  take  on  all  the  roads  extending  from  the  south  part  of  the 
city,  it  would  be  of  great  value.  There  is  land  sufficient  to  accommodate  all 
the  railroads  entering  the  south  part  of  the  city,  and  uniting  its  franchise 
with  the  Providence  and  Boston,  and  with  the  Old  Colony,  and  taking  all 
their  stations  over  there,  the  land  would  be  of  immense  value  ; I hardly  know 
how  to  measure  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  their  terminal  facilities  on  the  Hudson  ? 

A.  I have  never  been  at  the  Hudson,  but  I have  heard  they  were  ample 
for  the  business  of  half  a century  to  come. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  having  two  connecting 
roads,  while  the  Boston  and  Albany  have  but  one.  What  two  connections  do 
you  mean  ? 

A.  The  Erie  Railroad,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Central — the  two  connec- 
tions west  of  the  Hudson.  The  Boston  and  Albany  has  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, but  this  has  a connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  Central,  or  a connection 
is  about  to  be  made ; it  is  a very  short  road,  and  of  course  the  building  of 
this  road  to  the  Hudson  River  would  compel  the  building  of  that  road. 

Q.  Suppose  this  road  was  thoroughly  built  and  equipped  in  running  order, 
for  what  sections  of  country  would  it  do  freight  and  passenger  business  beyond 
the  Hudson  ? 

A.  It  would  come  in  competition  with  the  other  lines  running  west,  and 
of  course  it  would  take  its  share  of  the  whole  western  and  southern  business  ; 
also  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  ; it  would  be  a feeder  to  them.  There  would  be 
this  connection : with  a bridge  across  the  Hudson,  or  proper  ferry  accommo- 
dations, a car  loaded  in  Boston  would  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco,  without 
breaking  bulk. 

Q.  Whether  or  not  it  would  become  the  great  route  to  the  South-west,  by 
a connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  Central  ? 

A.  Most  assuredly  it  would.  It  could  not  fail  to  become  so.  • 

Q.  Is  not  that  a section  of  country  that  will  have  a great  deal  of  business 
with  Boston  in  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ? 

A.  Of  course  ; it  is  increasing  every  day.  I travel  over  the  Pennsylvania 
Central  half  a dozen  times  a year,  and  I should  think  they  were  doing  half 
the  business  of  the  South-west  coming  to  New  York  and  Boston. 

Q.  The  business  of  the  South-west  portion  of  the  country  has  been  in- 
creasing rapidly  since  the  war  closed,  has  it  not  ? 

A.  Very  rapidly  indeed. 

Q.  Considering  the  present  situation  of  this  road,  that  will  take  some  two, 
three  or  four  millions  of  dollars  to  finish  it,  and  something  like  a million  to 
equip  it,  the  corporation  itself  being  bankrupt,  and  there  being  some  twenty 
or  twenty-two  millions  of  mortgage  bonds  out,  a portion  held  by  the  State, 
and  a portion  by  individuals,  what  in  your  judgment  is  the  best  thing  to  be 
done  for  all  parties  holding  the  bonds,  whether  the  State  or  individuals  ? 
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A.  The  best  thing  to  be  done  is  to  complete  the  road. 

Q.  Whether  or  not,  in  your  judgment,  that  will  increase  the  value  of  the 
bonds,  and  render  them  a safe  investment  ? 

A.  Most  certainly  it  will ; and  without  it,  I don’t  see  but  the  bonds  would 
be  comparatively  worthless.  With  the  road  unfinished,  as  it  is  now,  of  course 
it  does  not  reach  anywhere  to  enjoy  the  advantages  contemplated  by  its  fran- 
chise. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  in  equipping  a road  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  what  are  known  on  the  mar- 
ket as  equipment  bonds  ? 

A.  I never  have  ; but  I have  known  roads  to  issue  equipment  bonds  ; for 
instance,  the  Northwestern  Railroad  issued,  in  1864,  from  three  to  five  mil- 
lions. I was  a stockholder  in  the  road  at  that  time,  and  consulted  with  the 
leading  managers.  They  issued  bonds  for  three  or  four  millions  for  equip- 
ment, called  equipment  bonds,  and  the  bonds  were  retired  out  of  the  earnings 
of  the  road. 

Q.  How  are  those  bonds  considered  among  business  men,  as  good  security 
or  otherwise  ? 

A.  I think  so.  They  were  taken  by  the  stockholders  generally.  They 
sold  higher  than  the  permanent  bonds.  They  bore  a higher  rate  of  interest, 
and  were  on  shorter  time. 

Q.  Didn’t  you  have  some  interest  in  a railroad  in  Texas  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  lay  down  the  iron  upon  that  road,  and  take  a mortgage  upon 
the  iron  ? 

A.  No.  I took  the  agreement  of  the  company,  that  the  iron  was  mine 
until  it  was  paid  for. 

Q.  To  what  extent  did  you  advance  money  in  that  case  ? 

A.  About  $500,000  in  that  case. 

Q.  That  is,  you  ironed  the  road,  and  took  an  agreement  from  the  road 
that  it  was  loaned  to  the  company  ? 

A.  That  was  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  laws  of  the  State,  forbidding 
a road  to  mortgage  or  alienate  its  franchise, — the  property  necessary  to  its 
existence. 

Q.  Supposing  that  it  would  take,  then,  five  or  six  millions  of  dollars  to 
complete  and  equip  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  the  State  having  already 
some  or  three  or  four  millions  of  Berdell  bonds,  of  which  there  are  twenty 
millions  and  two  millions  underlying  them,  making  twenty-two  millions  of 
first  mortgage,  whether  or  not,  in  your  judgment,  the  State  would  be  safe  in 
advancing  four  or  five  millions  to  equip  and  build  the  road,  provided  they 
could  have  as  security  three  millions  of  the  Berdell  bonds,  and.  two  millions 
of  equipment  bonds,  and  provided  the  road  is  under  proper  management  ? 

A.  I have  no  doubt  of  that.  I think  the  property,  when  completed,  with 
a double  track,  and  sufficiently  equipped  to  perform  the  full  service  that 
should  be  required  of  its  franchise,  could  not  fail  to  earn  $8,000,000  in  one 
year  after  its  completion.  If  the  State  or  anybody  else  has  got  to  advance 
money,  they  should  advance  a sufficient  sum  to  put  the  road  in  first-rate  con- 
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dition,  to  make  it  independent,  and  able  to  perform  its  full  service  to  itself 
and  to  the  States  that  have  given  it  its  franchise. 

Q.  How  mubh  would  the  running  expenses  be  ? 

A.  I think  the  road  ought  to  be  run  for  60  per  cent,  of  its  gross  receipts, 
possibly  it  might  take  65  per  cent.  The  percentage  it  will  cost  to  run  it  de- 
pends somewhat  upon  the  prices  of  freight  upon  the  road.  There  is  a large 
local  freight,  and  they  ought  to  get  on  a portion  of  their  business  a price  that 
would  bring  down  their  running  expenses  to  50  per  cent.  In  regard  to  their 
through  business,  they  would  come  in  competition  with  three  railroads,  and 
would  have  to  do  it  cheaper,  and  it  would  take  a larger  proportion  to  pay  the 
running  expenses.  I should  think  60  per  cent,  would  be  a fair  average. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  after  it  has  been  running  a year,  it  will  earn  net  2-^ 
or  3 millions  of  dollars  ? 

A>  $2,800,000,  according  to  my  estimate.  That  is,  if  the  business  of  the 
country  is  good.  You  know  there  are  periods  of  financial  and  industrial  de- 
pression, when  business  will  be  depressed  for  a year  or  two ; but,  taking  the 
average,  I should  think,  after  one  year,  they  would  earn  that  amount. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  their  having  a double  track.  You  think  there  ought 
to  be  a double  track  laid  the  whole  distance  ? 

A,  Ido. 

Q.  Suppose  it  was  a single  track,  with  25  per  cent,  sidings  ? 

A.  They  could  do  a large  business  on  a single  track,  with  25  per  cent, 
sidings ; but  a road  connected  as  this  is,  being  a trunk  road  for  the  whole 
country,  it  seems  to  me  should  be  thoroughly  equipped,  and  have  a double 
track,  and  I think  in  ten  years  it  would  want  a third  track  even. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  the  railroad  of  New  England  ? 

A.  One  of  the  roads. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  looked  into  the  question  of  its  doing  the  business 
between  Boston  and ‘New  York,  after  the  road  is  built  from  Willimantic  to 
New  Haven,  through  Middletown  ? 

A.  My  recollection  is,  that  there  is  a saving  of  about  22  or  23  miles  on 
that  portion  of  the  road  connected  with  the  New  York  travel,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  with  22  or  23  miles  in  its  favor,  it  ought  to  take  nearly  all  the  New 
York  travel ; it  could  certainly  accomplish  the  trip  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
or  an  hour  earlier  than  any  other  road,  and  time  is  a great  object. 

Q.  Is  not  the  passenger  business  between  Boston  and  New  York  impor- 
tant ? 

A.  Very  important. 

Q.  It  is  a good  paying  business,  is  it  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; at  fair  prices ; at  the  prices  they  get,  it  is  paying  very  largely. 

Q.  Whether  or  not  you  ever  looked  into  the  question  of  the  cost  of  bring- 
ing coal  over  this  road,  or  whether  this  road  could  bring  it  at  a profit ; and,  if 
so,  what  conclusion  did  you  come  to  ? 

A.  My  own  views  are  that  the  capaeity  of  railroads  to  carry  freight  in 
this  country  has  never  been  fully  demonstrated,  except  in  the  instance  of  the 
Beading  Railroad.  I think  their  returns  before  the  war  showed  that  they 
carried  freight  at  an  absolute  cost  of  hauling  of  about  three  mills  per  ton  per 
mile,  running  at  a low  rate  of  speed.  I have  no  doubt  myself  that  this  road 
39 
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could  carry  coal  to  New  England  and  cheapen  it  very  much,  by  establishing 
a minimum  rate  of  speed,  say  six  or  eight  miles  an  hour.  I think  railroads 
can  be  demonstrated  to  be  as  cheap  a mode  of  transportation’ as  any  other,  if 
not  the  cheapest,  at  a low  rate  of  speed.  If  you  run  a heavy  train  at  the  rate^ 
of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  there  is  a great  deal  of  wear  and  tear  of  your  road, 
and  a great  deal  of  wear  and  tear  of  your  machinery ; but  if  you  run  at  a low 
rate  of  speed,  the  wear  and  tear  is  very  little. 

Q.  You  think  that  this  road  can  take  coal  at  the  Hudson  and  run  at  a low 
rate  of  speed,  say  five  or  six  miles  an  hour,  and  bring  it  to  Boston  as  cheap  as 
it  can  be  brought  round  by  water  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I think  so. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Have  you  an  idea  that  the  bondholders  could 
be  induced  to  exchange  their  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $3,000,000,  for  second 
mortgage  bonds,  under  the  assurance  that  the  road  would  be  built  ? 

A.  I should  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  doing  that.  I have  not 
heard  any  expression  of  opinion.  I have  not  looked  at  the  subject  in  that 
light;  but  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  bondholders  should  make  almost  any  sacri- 
fice to  have  the  road  completed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment of  railroads  ? 

A.  I have  been  connected  with  the  management  and  construction  of 
railroads  both. 

Q.  For  how  long? 

A.  Well,  in  consultation,  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  more  or  less. 

Q.  You  have  no  pecuniary  interest  in  this  road  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; a very  little  one.  I have  got  some  scrip.  I don’t  know  how 
much,  twelve,  fifteen  or  eighteen  thousand  dollars,  I don’t  recollect.  I was 
not  aware  I had  it  until  the  other  day,  I found  it.  I am  not  a bondholder  or 
stockholder,  but  I have  some  scrip  for  bonds  which  I held,  which  I sold  some 
time  ago — scrip  that  was  given  for  interest  on  the  bonds  up  to  1870.  It 
was  part  of  the  funded  debt.  That  is  all  the  interest  I have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  In  making  up  your  opinion  about  the  capacity  of 
this  road  to  carry  coal,  you  assume  that  it  can  carry  coal  about  as  cheaply  as 
the  Beading  Bailroad  ? 

A.  Yes  ; I presume  it  could,  managed  in  the  same  way ; but  this  road 
could  get  a higher  tariff  than  [the  Beading  Bailroad,  for  the  reason  that  it 
would  not  bring  the  coalTto  Boston ; but  it  would  distribute  it  through  New 
England,  where  it  has  to  go  to  Boston  now  by  water,  and  then  be  taken  over 
the  different  railroads,  incurring  the  cost  of  re-handling. 

Q.  I understood  you  to  say  that  the  road  could  carry  coal  from  Fishkill  to 
Boston  for  the  Boston  market  ? 

A.  No ; I don’t  think  we  could  now ; I think  we  could  eventually.  I say 
that  railroad  science  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  yet  to  do  that ; but  I think 
it  will  be  done. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  difference  between  the  characteristics  of  the  Beading 
Bailroad  and  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  ? 

A.  That  has  higher  grades  than  this. 
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Q.  Don’t  you  know  that  tlieir  grades  are  all  one  way,  and  that  they  don’t 
require  any  locomotive  power  at  all  ? 

A.  No,  sir ; I know  that  it  requires  locomotive  power  to  take  the  cars  back. 

Q.  Have  you  compared  the  summits  on  this  line  with  that  line  of  road  ? 

A.  My  recollection  is,  that  the  highest  grade  on  this  line  is  about  48  feet. 

Q.  Is  that  your  impression  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; it  may  be  G2.  It  is  either  02  or  48. 

Q.  Had  you  taken  into  your  calculations  the  difference  between  such  a 
road  as  that  and  the  Heading  Railroad,  before  you  stated  that  you  thought 
freight  could  be  carried  upon  one  road  as  cheaply  as  upon  the  other  ? 

A.  No.  I think  that  the  coal  which  is  distributed  through  New  England, 
for  instance,  in  Worcester  and  in  New  Hampshire,  could  be  brought  cheaper 
than  it  is  now,  because  that  coal  has  to  come  to  Boston,  now,  by  water,  and 
then  it  is  taken  on  the  railroads,  which  subjects  it  to  re-handling. 

Q.  But  still,  you  think  this  road  could  finally  bring  coal  to  Boston  ? 

A.  Well,  I think  it  could,  because  I don’t  think  as  I have  said  (but  that 
is  only  an  opinion)  that  we  have  reached  the  capacity  of  railroads  to  carry 
freight,  as  we  are  going  to  by-and-bye.  We  carry  our  freight,  10,  15,  or  20 
miles  an  hour.  My  judgment  is,  that  we  can  reduce  the  rate  of  speed  to  4, 
5,  or  0 miles  an  hour — to  the  lowest  minimum  rate  of  speed — and  carry  freight 
cheaper  than  by  any  other  mode  of  transportation.  I have  talked  with  a 
great  many  gentlemen  about  that,  with  conflicting  views,  and  have  seen  a 
great  many  calculations  and  a great  many  figures.  I cited  the  Reading  Rail- 
road simply  to  show  the  capacity  to  carry  freight — the  mere  cost.  They  carry 
it  for  about  three  mills  per  ton  per  mile. 

Q.  If  you  should  compare  the  grades  of  the  Reading  Railroad  with  the 
grades  of  this  road,  are  you  aware  it  Avould  be  about  as  one  to  ten  ? 

A.  Not  so  much  as  that,  I think.  But  the  Reading  Railroad  have  to  haul 
back  their  cars  you  know,  and  haul  them  empty. 

Q.  The  measure  is  just  the  capacity  of  the  engine  to  haul  the  cars  up  a 
grade  of  about  40  feet.  I hope  this  road  can  carry  coal ; it  is  a question  we 
have  to  consider. 

A.  It  is  a problem.  I doubt  very  much  whether  it  can  carry  coal  to-day, 
or  next  year,  to  Boston  ; but  I think  it  would  be  able  to  take  the  coal  from 
the  mines  that  comes  here  by  water,  and  then  is  taken  by  railroad  into  the 
interior,  and  that  is  a very  large  item ; it  must  amount  to  several  hundred 
thousand  tons  a year. 

Q.  When  you  spoke  of  two  connections  at  the  river,  one  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Central  and  the  other  with  the  Erie,  I should  like  to  know  exactly 
your  idea  about  that  matter.  Do  you  suppose  the  Pennsylvania  Central, 
would  be  willing  to  divert  its  business  to  New  York,  when  it  could  carry  it  to 
Philadelphia  and  take  the  New  Jersey  system  of  roads  there?  Is  there  in- 
ducement sufficient  to  make  the  Pennsylvania  Central  road  switch  off  its 
business  bound  east  at  Harrisburg  or  any  other  point  connected  with  its  system? 
A.  They  would  switch  off' all  that  business  bound  east. 

Q.  Would  they  all  their  eastern  business? 

A.  I think  they  would.  Of  course  it  would  be  cheaper  for  them  to  do  it.. 
They  could  deliver  freight  here  for  less  than  by  the  other  connection. 
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Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  coal  business  of  the  Pennsylvania  Central 
road  could  be  taken  in  that  way,  when  they  could  take  it  to  the  water  at  Phila- 
delphia, with  all  the  conveniences  they  have  there  ? 

A.  Yes  ; I think  the  coal  business  for  the  interior  towns  of  New  England 
with  which  this  road  would  connect  could  be.  Take  the  ten  roads  from  the 
Hudson  River  that  connect  with  this  road,  and  run  up  and  connect  with  roads 
to  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  the  northern  part  of  our  State. 

Testimony  of  John  W.  Draper. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  You  reside  in  Boston  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? 

A.  I am  at  present  managing  the  Metropolitan  Railroad,  and  have  other 
business  connected  with  the  coal  mines  in  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  You  are  president  of  the  Metropolitan  Horse  Railroad,  are  you  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  connections  with  the  Pennsylvania  coal  companies  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  Pennsylvania  companies  are  you  connected  with  ? 

A.  The  Schuykill  County  companies. 

Q.  What  is  your  connection  with  them  ? 

A.  As  part  owner  and  manager. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  examined  into  the  B.  H.  & E.  Railroad,  as  to  what  its 
value  is,  and  the  value  of  the  franchises  of  that  road  ? 

A.  Merely  generally,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  into  it  with  a view  to  ascertain  how  cheap  it  can 
carry  coal  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I never  have,  but  I can  give  a pretty  good  idea  of  how  cheap 
it  could  bring  it. 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  cost  of  carrying  coal  on  railroads,  are  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whether  or  not  you  think  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  if  completed 
and  equipped  to  the  Hudson  River,  could  bring  coal  from  the  Hudson  and 
distribute  it  through  New  England  at  a profit  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  A profit  to  the  road,  and  a profit  to  the  purchasers,  over 
what  we  have  to  pay  now. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  lessen  the  cost  of  coal  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  it  bringing  coal  from  the  Hudson  to 
Boston  ? 

A.  The  road  would  not  bring  it  from  the  Hudson,  probably ; that  is,  they 
would  take  it  from  the  mines,  eventually. 

Q.  That  is  by  their  connection  with  the  Erie  road  ? 

A.  With  the  Erie,  and  their  connection  with  the  northern  mines.  There 
is  where  they  would  get  the  coal.  They  would  get  it  entirely  from  the  north- 
ern mines,  and  would  bring  it  through.  I don’t  think  they  would  bring  a 
great  deal  to  Boston,  but  all  through  New  England  where  they  now  have  to 
unship  and  handle  it  several  times,  they  would  bring  it  directly  from  under 
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the  breaker  to  the  point  of  consumption.  That  is  the  great  saving — in  the 
handling. 

Q.  You  think  it  could  bring  coal  and  feed  it  to  the  ten  connecting  roads 
at  a profit  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  coal  that  is  used  over  the  terri- 
tory that  this  road  could  supply,  when  properly  equipped  and  running  ? 

A.  Judging  from  what  has  been,  I should  certainly  think  they  would  con- 
sume a million  of  tons  ; and  if  coal  was  reduced  in  price,  the  amount  con- 
sumed would  Increase  very  fast ; that  is,  if  it  is  cheap  enough.  The  trouble 
has  been,  that  where  most  of  this  coal  would  come  by  this  road,  it  has  been 
too  dear  for  people  to  use  it  freely. 

Q.  Wood  comes  into  competition  with  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  if  this  road  was  properly  equipped  and  managed,  it  would 
bring  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  a million  tons  of  coal  over  a portion 
of  the  road  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  They  would  get  a million  of  tons. 

Q.  You  say  you  are  acquainted  with  coal.  Will  you  state  whether  or  not 
there  is  a loss  in  handling  coal  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  there  is  a great  loss. 

Q.  Take,  for  instance,  a cargo  of  coal  that  is  shipped  by  railroad  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  then  loaded  into  a vessel  and  brought  to  Boston,  and  then  trans- 
ported by  rail  from  Boston  to  Lowell,  what  percentage  do  you  generally  allow 
for  waste  in  handling  ? 

A.  The  Reading  Railroad  takes  coal  at  the  mines  at  a gross  weight,  and 
allows  five  per  cent,  over  weight  for  loss  on  the  93  or  a hundred  miles  it  has 
to  travel.  That  is  not  all  loss,  but  there  is  a great  deal  of  loss,  and  they  are 
not  over-particular  ; they  are  pretty  liberal  in  their  weights.  There  is  about 
five  per  cent,  loss  in  handling  coal ; that  is,  in  breakage  ; it  becomes  dust. 
Of  course  it  is  there,  but  it  is  not  valuable  coal.  Then  it  would  be  reshipped 
again  at  Richmond,  or  if  it  came  down  on  the  New  Jersey  Central,  at  the 
New  York  terminus,  and  again,  of  course,  at  Boston.  That  makes  a loss  of 
fifteen  per  cent,  on  coal  going  into  the  country  in  that  way,  and  then  there  is, 
of  course,  the  expense  of  handling  it.  I don’t  think  this  road  would  compete 
with  water  anywhere  within  twenty  miles  of  the  coast.  I think  they  could 
get  coal  round  cheaper  in  that  way  ; but  it  is  a mere  matter  of  opinion. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  of  the  stock  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  bonds  ? 

A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  What,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  the  value  of  this  road  when 
properly  built  and  equipped,  if  you  have  any  opinion  upon  that  matter  ? 

A.  My  opinion  is,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  franchises  in  New 
England.  I simply  have  the  opinion  that  any  business  man  would  have  of  it ; 
1 know  very  little  about  it. 

Q.  Whether  or  not  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  Boston,  and  incidentally 
to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  to  have  that  road  built  and  in  running  order  ? 
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A.  Of  course  it  would. 

Q.  There  is  but  one  opinion  among  business  men  as  to  that  in  Boston  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  cost  of  bringing  coal  upon  the  Read- 
ing Railroad — what  it  costs  them,  and  what  profit  they  make  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; they  make  great  profits. 

Q.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  carry  coal  one  mile  ? 

A.  At  present  wages,  I have  forgotten  exactly,  but  about  half  a cent.  But 
as  one  gentleman  of  the  Committee  said,fit  is  down  grade  all  the  way ; the  cars 
run  by  gravity  from  the  mines  to  Richmond.  But  they  limit  the  number  of 
cars  they  send  down  by  the  capacity  of  the  engine  to  bring  them  back.  They 
pan  run  down  their  coal  to  Richmond  cheaper  probably  than  any  other  road 
in  the  country  ; but  as  an  offset  to  that  (it  is  something  of  a drawback),  they 
don’t  have  any  freight  back.  This  road  would  have  freight  both  ways. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  What  would  they  have  back  ? 

A.  I merely  say  so  ; I have  no  knowledge. 

Q.  What  freight  comes  back  in  coal  cars  ? 

A.  There  would  probably  be,  in  this  case,  freight  of  some  kind.  I sup- 
pose there  are  products  that  they  could  carry.  I don’t  know.  It  is  merely  a 
matter  of  opinion.  On  the  Northern  Central,  there  is  a great  deal  of  coal  car- 
ried out  west,  and  they  bring  back  a good  many  articles  of  merchandise  ; but 
their  coal  cars  are  chiefly  box  cars  ; they  have  not  the  same  cars  that  they  use 
on  the  Reading  Railroad.  I should  suppose  that  whoever  manages  this  road 
would  try  to  manage  it  so  as  to  have  freight  both  ways.  The  Reading  Road 
is  a coal  road  ; it  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  carrying  coal.  The  Northern 
Central  have  never  made  any  preparation  to  carry  coal  in  large  quantities, 
and  they  use  box  cars,  and  bring  back  freight  in  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  So  far  as  you  know,  iron  could  be  carried  even  in 
these  coal  cars,  could  it  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q You  consider  this  matter  of  cars  adapted  to  one  thing  or  the  other  as 
temporary, — that  the  Ingenuity  of  man  and  necessity  will  lead  to  changes  ? 

A.  Certainly,  sir.  If  they  have  any  freight  that  they  can  carry  back,  they 
will  certainly  use  cars  that  are  adapted  to  do  the  work  both  ways. 

Q.  You  said  you  thought,  at  present,  the  railroad  would  not  compete  with 
water  transportation  from  the  Bay  of  New  York  or  the  river,  to  any  place 
within  20  miles  say  of  Boston  in  carrying  coal.  Now,  looking  forward  for  a 
few  years,  on  which  side  do  you  think  will  be  the  gain  in  cheapness  ? Will  It 
be  on  the  side  of  railroads,  or  on  the  side  of  mixed  railroad  and  water  trans- 
portation, taking  into  consideration,  of  course,  what  the  ingenuity  of  man  can 
do  and  how  far  railroads  and  steam  admit  of  greater  changes  than  water  car- 
riage ? Do  you  think  that  the  distance  from  Boston  within  which  a railroad 
could  compete  with  water  will  be  increased  or  lessened  in  the  course  of  time  ? 
That  is,  will  water  or  railroad  carriage  gain  in  time  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  a canal  runs  right  by  the  side  of  the  Reading  railroad,  but  it 
cannot  compete  with  the  Reading  road  to-day  The  reason  why  I say  you 
cannot  bring  coal  to  this  region  within  20  miles  of  the  seacoast,  is  because  the 
i/ailroad  carriage  is  too  long.  What  may  be  done,  I don’t  know. 
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Q.  Perhaps  I did  not  make  myself  understood.  In  the  economizing  of 
carriage,  &c.,  which  is  likely  to  gain  in  the  course  of  a few  years,  railroad  car- 
riage or  water  carriage  V That  is,  if  you  cannot  compete,  at  present,  by  rail- 
road, nearer  than  20  miles  of  Boston,  will  water  carriage  drive  railroad  car- 
riage further  back,  so  that  it  cannot  compete  within  40  miles,  or  is  it  in  your 
judgment  probable  that  the  railroad  will  gain  upon  the  water  carriage  so  as  to 
compete  nearly  to  the  seacoast — allowing  for  what  is  likely  to  be  done  by 
steam  and  iron  and  the  ingenuity  of  man  ? 

A . They  carry  coal  from  Richmond  now  about  the  same  as  they  did  a 
dozen  years  ago,  and  I don’t  know  as  there  is  likely  to  be  any  change  ; but 
you  have  this  advantage  on  the  railroad — you  can  bring  coal  during  the  win- 
ter months,  whereas  the  Delaware  is  closed  three  winters  out  of  four,  and  you 
cannot  bring  coal  from  Richmond. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  into  consideration  the  case  of  foreign  or  domestic  war  ? 
The  result  of  that  would,  or  might  be,  an  entire  stoppage  of  the  supplies  of 
water-borne  coal  ? 

A.  It  would  be  very  hazardous,  and  would  make  higher  freights. 

Q.  It  would  raise  the  price  of  coal  very  greatly  through  New  England  ? 

A.  Certainly,  sir. 

Q.  Unless  there  was  railroad  carriage  to  overcome  it  ? 

A.  It  would,  in  any  event,  because  they  would  want  coal  for  steamers. 

Q.  If  you  have  studied  the  history  of  coal,  do  you  find  the  purposes  for 
which  coal  is  used  in  an  industrial  community  like  New  England  to  be  in- 
creasing ? 

A,  Very  rapidly. 

Q.  You  think  the  demand  for  coal  will  increase  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  to  an  extent  which  we  cannot  altogether  understand.  It  has 
increased  within  the  last  few  years  beyond  anybody’s  calculation.  The  sup- 
position is,  among  those  who  have  been  in  the  business  in  Pennsylv  ania,  that 
within  a few  years,  the  limit  of  cheap  production  will  be  reached  j that  is, 
that  no  further  mines  can  be  opened  except  at  great  expense.  Last  year, 
the  consumption  did  not  increase  at  all,  owing  to  the  high  prices  and  strikes, 
and  bituminous  coal  was  used  largely  in  the  place  of  it ; but  this  year,  the 
prices  look  now  as  if  they  would  rule  low,  and  consumption  would  go  on  In- 
creasing. It  was  calculated  that  it  increased  a million  of  tons  a year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  You  say  that  the  canal  cannot  compete  with  the 
railroad, — is  that  so  ? 

A.  They  really  now,  to  a certain  extent,  run  in  harmony. 

Q.  But  not  until  both  had  found  that’nelther  could  beat  the  other  ? 

A.  No  sir.  That  is,  they  both  ran  at  a loss,  and  they  tried  to  compromise 
the  matter.  I don’t  recollect  exactly  now,  but  I think,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  canal  has  run  behind  a certain  amount,  and  the  Reading  Railroad  make 
it  up.  The  last  two  years,  they  have  had  very  hard  fortune,  and  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  judge  what  they  could  do. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  Delaware  is  closed  in  the  winter.  Are  you  aware 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  have  a coal  depot  below  the  line  of  ice  on  the 
Delaware  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; but  that  would  not  affect  the  Schuylkill  coal. 
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Q.  It  would  affect  all  the  Pennsylvania  Central  coal  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; but  the  Pennsylvania  Central  does  not  bring  a great  deal  of 
anthracite  to  the  market. 

Testimony  of  James  A.  Dupee. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  You  are  of  the  firm  of  Dupee,  Beck  and  Sayles, 
are  you  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  formerly  connected  with  ,the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie 
road,  were  you  not  ? 

A.  I was,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  how  long  ago  ? 

A.  My  official  connection  terminated  in  September,  1866. 

Q.  You  were  one  of  the  directors  at  the  time  when  the  present  board 
came  in,  were  you  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I was  treasurer  of  the  road  at  that  precise  moment;  I may 
not  have  been  a director  ; I had  been  a director ; I don’t  remember  the  time 
exactly. 

Q.  Whether  it  has  been  a part  of  your  business  to  examine  into  the  value 
of  railroad  property  and  franchises  ? 

A.  It  has,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long  were  you  connected  with  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie 
road  ? 

A.  From  the  time  of  the  organization  under  the  charter  of  the  Boston, 
Hartford  and  Erie ; and  for  several  months  prior  to  its  organization,  I was 
interested  in  the  Southern  Midland  road. 

Q.  You  were  connected  with  it,  in  one  form  or  another,  for  some  three  or 
four  years  ? 

A.  For  three  years. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  into  the  question  of  the  value  of  the  franchise  ? 

A.  I did. 

Q.  As  to  whether  the  road  would  be  valuable  in  case  It  was  built  ? 

A.  I did,  sir. 

Q.  Won’t  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  conclusion  you  came  to  then  ? 

A.  That  the  road  would  pay  seven  per  cent,  interest  upon  forty  millions 
of  dollars,  provided  the  franchise  from  Willimantlc  to  New  Haven  continued 
with  the  road  ; but  since  that  connection  has  been  dissolved,  the  evidence  to 
my  mind  of  the  increase  of  business  is  very  great,  and  it  would  probably  pay, 
in  my  judgment,  at  least  seven  per  cent,  on  forty  millions  under  the  present 
franchise. 

Q.  When  you  were  connected  with  It,  the  franchise  from  Willimantlc 
through  Middletown  to  New  Haven  belonged  to  the  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie  ? 

A.  It  did. 

Q.  Since  then,  it  has  passed  Into  the  hands  of  another  company,  who  are 
building  that  road  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  progress  of  that  work  ? 
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A . Only  througli  the  newspapers. 

Q.  The  evidence  to  your  mind  is,  that  the  road  will  have  a very  large 
business,  under  its  present  franchise  ? 

A.  I have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  look  into  the  inatter  of  bringing  coal  over  the  road  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ; years  since;  I have  not  recently.  The  evidence  was  very 
conclusive  at  the  time.  I might  say  that  it  was  based  largely  on  the  state- 
ments made  to  me  by  Mr.  Ramsdell,  the  former  president  of  the  Erie  Railway, 
who  told  me  that,  in  its  best  days,  under  its  best  management,  he  gave  all  the 
figures  to  an  expert,  a mathemetlclan  in  New  York,  and  asked  him  to  give  him 
the  result  as  to  the  cost  of  transporting  freight  over  the  Erie  Railroad, — not 
coal  only,  but  general  freight;  and  that  the  conclusion  to  which  he  came  was 
three-fourths  of  a cent  per  ton  per  mile.  That,  of  course,  was  under  the  best 
conditions.  The  road  was  in  good  order  and  the  costs  in  every  department 
were  low. 

Q.  Whether  or  not  freights  by  water,  which  were  in  direct  competition 
with  the  railroad,  were  lower  or  higher  than  they  are  now  ? 

A.  I should  not  dare  to  say.  I am  not  an  expert  on  that. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  this  line  from  New  Haven  through  Middletown  to 
Willlmantic,  provided  that  road  is  built,  and  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie 
completed  from  Putnam  to  Willlmantic,  what  do  you  think  of  it  as  a line  from 
Boston  to  New  York  ? 

A.  I have  always  considered  it  a most  important  adjunct.  I was  one  of 
the  first,  I believe,  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  connecting  that  line  of  road  with 
ours.  I was  the  first  one  to  open  negotiations  with  what  was  then  called  the 
Air  Line  Railroad,  for  its  consolidation  with  the  present  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie. 

Q.  It  will  make  a shorter  and  quicker  route  from  Boston  to  New  York  ? 

A.  Unquestionably. 

Q.  And  for  the  class  of  travel  between  those  two  cities,  this  is  a very  im- 
portant matter,  is  it  not  ? 

.d.  It  is  of  very  great  consequence. 

Q.  Is  not  the  passenger  travel  between  the  two  cities  immensely  profitable  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Taking  this  railroad  as  it  stands  to-day,  the  corporation  bankrupt,  some 
two,  three,  four,  or  five  millions  of  dollars  required  to  complete  and  equip  the 
road,  there  being  twenty-two  and  one-half  millions  of  first  mortgage  bonds 
upon  the  road,  of  which  the  State  has  a portion,  and  the  rest  are  held  by 
individuals,  what  should  you,  as  a business  man,  consider  the  best  thing  to  be 
done  for  all  these  bondholders  ? 

A.  My  favorite  plan  would  be  very  nearly  like  that  the  outline  of  which 
Mr.  Bartholomew  indicated  to  the  Committee. 

Q.  Won’t  you  repeat  it,  briefly  ? 

A.  I think  it  was  substantially  this  : That  the  bondholders  should  contrib- 
ute five  or  six  millions  of  bonds,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  receive  therefor 
second  mortgage  bonds,  at  par ; that  they  should  pass  them  over  to  the  State 
upon  the  condition  that  the  State  should  loan,  dollar  for  dollar,  upon  the 
bonds,  and  upon  the  condition  that  the  State  should  take  the  whole  charge  of  the 
40 
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road  ; — that  is  to  say,  should  have  a majority  of  the  directors,  for  at  least  five 
years,  so  that  the  road  might  not  only  be  completed,  but  that  it  might  be 
placed  beyond  the  contingencies  which  may  occur  to  any  railway.  He  also 
suggested,  if  I remember  right,  that  the  shareholders  should  allow  the  State  to 
vote  for  five  years  upon  a certain  amount  of  stock,  I think  he  said  one-third. 
I should  say  a majority  of  the  stock,  to  make  it  perfectly ’certain.  I should 
also  add,  if  you  please,  that  the  directors  of  the  road  should  be  business  men 
of  the  first  class ; that  it  should  by  no  means  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  politicians,  if  you  please ; and  to  that  end,  I would  suggest,  that  the  gover- 
nor and  council  should  have  the  appointment  of  the  directors,  placing  it 
beyond  all  probability  that  the  road  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  but  first 
class  business  men. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  think  that  if  that  plan  was  carried  out,  substantially,  the 
State  would  be  safe  in  building  and  equipping  the  road  ? 

A.  Without  the  shadow  of  a doubt. 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  in  your  mind,  as  a business  man,  that  the  State  would 
be  perfectly  safe  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  One  thing  further.  Your  business  relations  will  probably  give  you 
better  means  of  judging  than  any  witness  we  have  had,  and  I will  ask  you  if 
you  think  the  Berdell  bondholders,  so  called,  would  come  up  and  furnish  the 
requisite  number  of  Berdell  bonds  on  these  conditions  ? 

A.  I do.  It  could  not  be  accomplished  Immediately.  The  larger  bond- 
holders would  have  to  furnish  more  than  their  pro  rata  proportion ; it  would 
be  almost  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  get  at  the  smaller  bond- 
holders. I should,  therefore,  make  it  in  the  nature  of  a contract : if,  by  a 
certain  time,  a certain  number  of  the  bonds  should  be  subscribed,  the  State 
would  go  on  with  the  work. 

Q.  And  that  the  State  should  not  put  in  a dollar  until  they  had  the  requi- 
site number  of  bonds  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  control  of  the  stock. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  what  are  called  equipment  bonds  in  the 
market  ? What  their  value  is,  and  how  they  are  considered  ? 

A.  They  generally  stand  high,  because  a mortgage  upon  equipment  is 
usually  drawn  with  extreme  care.  I have  not  in  mind  at  this  moment  any 
failure  of  equipment  bonds.  There  may  have  been,  but  none  is  within  my 
recollection ; none  within  my  experience,  certainly. 

Q.  Supposing,  then,  you  raise  three  millions  of  Berdell  bonds  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  road,  and  then  give  the  State  an  equipment  mortgage  of  two 
millions  for  the  equipment  of  the  road,  would  not  the  State  be  in  the  best 
possible  position,  for  the  reason  that  they  would  own  the  entire  equipment  of 
the  road,  and  the  other  bondholders  would  be  at  their  mercy,  the  road  being 
valueless  without  an  equipment  ? Would  not  that  be  a high  class  of  security  ? 

A.  It  would;  but  it  would  not  be  my  favorite  plan,  because  I think  the 
more  simple  you  can  make  a plan,  the  better  ; and  since  the  State  would  have 
the  entire  control  through  the  shares,  I think  it  would  be  unnecessary.  The 
fewer  securities  you  can  place  upon  a road  the  better,  all  things  considered. 
My  impression  is,  that  the  exigencies  are  such,  that  there  would  be  very  little 
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difficulty  in  getting  the  requisite  number  of  bonds,  mainly  for  this  reason  : that 
in  the  whole  course  of  my  experience  in  this  matter  of  the  B.  PI  & E.,  I 
have  never  heard  of  but  two  exceptions,  among  business  men,  to  the  general 
statement,  that  this  road  could  be  made  to  pay  seven  per  cent,  on  at  least  35 
millions,  or  ranging  from  35  to  40  millions  ; and  remember,  if  you  please,  that 
since  we  made  these  estimates,  four  or  five  years  since,  the  business  of  the 
road  has  increased  more  rapidly  on*  the  portions  that  we  run  than  we  had 
conceived  possible — increased  in  a greater  ratio. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  It  was  part  of  Mr.  Bartholomew’s  plan,  as  I un- 
derstood the  matter,  that  the  State  should  contribute  of  its  own  bonds,  and 
secure  itself  in  like  manner  with  individuals  ? 

A.  It  was,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  embrace  that  in  your  proposition  ? 

A.  I did,  sir.  That  is  a very  important  part. 

Mr.  Parker.  You  did  not  state  that  it  was  part  of  your  plan  ? 

Witness.  I said  the  bondholders, — including  the  State  as  a bondholder. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  If  the  State  proposed  to  adopt  that  plan,  and  to 
make  this  loan,  what  other  party  should  it  negotiate  with  ? 

A.  I should  suppose  you  must  negotiate  with  the  powers  that  be ; with  the 
parties  who  are  in  possession  of  the  road  at  this  moment. 

Q.  Represented  by  whom  ? How  can  you  make  this  scheme  practicable  ? 
That  is  what  I want  to  know.  Are  you  going  to  negotiate  with  the  bond- 
holders ; are  you  going  to  negotiate  with  Mr.  Eldridge,  the  president  of  the 
road  ; or  Mr.  Farwell,  or  who  ? 

A.  The  negotiation  can  be  made  a joint  one  on  the  part  of  the  stockhold- 
ers and  the  bondholders.  The  bondholders  can  readily  appoint  a committee, 
to  whom  they  can  give  charge  of  these  negotiations,  and,  pro  tempore,  at  least, 
the  stockholders  must  be  represented  by  the  directors  of  the  road. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  I suppose  you  would  have  a meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders called,  and  have  the  necessary  votes  passed,  placing  the  control  of  the 
stock  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  for  a term  of  five  years  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  that  would  be  perhaps  one  method. 

Q.  You  would  not  propose  to  have  the  directors  act  in  the  matter  without 
a vote  of  the  stockholders  ? 

A.  The  stockholders  must  of  course  authorize  the  directors,  as  their  agents 
in  this  negotiation. 

Q.  Or  authorize  anybody  else  ? 

A.  Or  authorize  anybody  else  if  they  choose  ; but  the  preliminary  nego- 
tiations must  of  necessity  be  made  with  the  directors  of  the  corporation,  as 
they  stand  to-day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Do  they  make  any  proposition  of  this  sort,  so  far 
as  you  know,  or  are  they  prepared  to  carry  out  any  such  arrangements  as 
this,  to  surrender  their  rights  to  the  State  ? I mean  to  surrender  the  right  of 
control  over  the  road  to  the  State,  in  the  interest  of  the  bondholders  ? 

A.  I have  never  been  in  intimate  connection  with  the  directors;  I speak 
rather  for  gentlemen  outside  the  road,  who  are  interested  in  it.  I have 
scarcely  mentioned  the  subject  to  a director  in  the  road,  except  Mr.  Bartholo- 
mew. I have  talked  with  him  frequently  about  it.  I should  like  to  state  one 
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point  as  a business  man,  with  regard  to  the  fear  of  competition.  There  is 
great  opposition  to  this  road  from  the  stockholders  of  other  roads,  whose  inter- 
est, they  suppose,  will  be  seriously  injured  by  this  road.  I believe  it  entirely 
false.  I believe,  from  long  observation  in  these  matters,  that  we  cannot  cal- 
culate easily  to-day  the  increase  of  business  upon  all  well-managed  roads  in 
this  country. 

I mean  to  say,  that  the  business  will  far  exceed,  in  a long  term  of  years, 
any  calculations  that  we  can  make  to-day.  We  have  all  been  agreeably  dis- 
appointed in  the  B.  H.  & E.  Railroad,  in  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
miles  now  opened  by  the  road,  and  I know  it  is  so  with  other  roads.  That 
has  been  the  experience  of  all  experts  in  these  matters.  That  is  the  general 
rule.  We  know  perfectly  well  in  the  street,  that  a large  portion  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  this  road  comes  from  parties,  I will  not  say  from  the  corporation,  but 
from  parties  connected  with  the  Boston  & Albany  road;  but  there  is  no 
ground  for  any  such  fear.  We  all  know  perfectly  well,  that  the  railroads  to-day 
are  unable  to  transport  the  grain  and  other  produce  of  the  West  to  the  Atlan- 
tic coast.  We  know  that  there  are  not  railroads  enough,  or,  at  least  there  is 
not  rolling  stock  enough  to  transport  the  produce  of  the  West.  Now,  with  the 
great  feeders  of  this  road,  the  Erie  from  the  West,  and  the  connections  with 
the  South-west,  I believe  firmly  that  the  receipts  of  the  Boston  & Albany  will 
never  be  infringed  upon  to  an  extent  that  will  be  appreciable  by  the  western 
business  of  this  road ; and  certainly  the  south-western  business  of  this  road 
will  reach  a figure  that  would  be  thought  extravagant  if  stated  here  to-day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  Do  you  know  anything  respecting  the  increase  of 
the  coal  business  of  Pennsylvania  ? 

A.  I cannot  give  you  the  figures,  but  I have  noticed  with  great  interest 
the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  coal  along  the  line  of  the  Boston,  Hartford 
and  Erie  Railroad,  within  a moderate  distance  of  Boston.  In  the  little  town 
of  Walpole,  20  miles  from  here,  I know  that  there  are  farmers  who  burned 
coal  even  during  the  high  prices  of  last  year,  in  preference  to  burning  wood 
from  their  own  forests.  That  is  to  say,  the  cost  of  cutting  and  carting  the 
wood  to  the  centre  of  the  town  is  more  than  the  cost  of  coal  delivered  at 
their  houses.  I am  told  that  that  experience  is  true,  everywhere  on  the  line 
of  railways.  A friend  of  mine,  living  in  the  town  of  Cheshire,  who,  I think, 
is  now  in  the  House,  told  me  that  he  was  burning  coal,  when  we  supposed  the 
wood  of  Berkshire  was  vastly  cheaper  than  coal.  That  was  at  least  six  or 
seven  years  ago.  It  would  surprise  any  one  not  conversant  with  the  subject  to 
see  the  coal  transported  over  the  railroads  as  far  north  as  Vermont.  Coal  is 
used  in  Brattleboro’,  and  I am  not  sure  but  at  points  still  further  north  ; but 
in  almost  every  country  town  where  coal  can  be  transported  by  rail  you  will 
find  that  it  is  used  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  in  the  populous  villages,  in  pref- 
erence to  wood. 

Q.  For  heating  purposes,  in  large  buildings,  they  now  use  coal  to  a large 
extent  where  they  formerly  used  wood  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; it  is  constantly  increasing.  As  Mr.  Draper  remarked,  the 
lower  the  price  of  coal,  the  greater  the  ratio  of  increase  of  consumption. 

Q.  Would  it  be,  in  your  opinion,  an  advantage  to  New  England,  if  coal 
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could  be  introduced  as  fuel  here  a little  cheaper,  in  the  way  of  saving  the 
forests  of  New  England  ? 

A.  There  is  no  question  of  it.  The  denudation  of  the  forests  of  New 
England  has  been  one  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  with  regard  to  freshets, 
in  regard  to  the  destruction  of  water  powers,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  value  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  interested  in 
coal,  attach  to  a connection  with  New  England  above  the  city  of  New  York  ? 
How  far  they  are  looking  towards  that  and  how  much  importance  they  attach 
to  it  ? 

A.  I know  that  at  the  time  we  were  making  negotiations  for  the  terminus 
at  FIshkill,  both  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Company  considered  it  of  vast  importance ; so  much  so,  that  I understand 
that  they  have  a very  considerable  interest  In  the  bonds  of  this  road. 

Q.  Even  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  at  Rondout  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir;  60  miles,  or  40  miles  at  least,  above  Fishkill. 

Q.  Do  they  expect  in  some  way  to  make  a connection  with  this  road  ? 

A . They  expect  to  transfer  their  coal  in  barges,  I believe,  to  our  terminus. 
The  terminus  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  & Erie  at  Fishkill  is  one  of  the  grandest 
places  in  this  country,  on  a scale  sufficient  for  a century  to  come ; and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  terminus  at  Boston. 

Q.  The  terminus  in  Boston,  I suppose,  you  are  well  acquainted  with  ? 

A.  Thoroughly  familiar  with  it,  sir. 

Q.  I don’t  like  to  say  anything  to  the  disadvantage  of  other  roads,  but  is 
there  a superior  terminus  to  that  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  none  equal  to  it.  I was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  for  the 
consolidation  of  all  the  railroads  upon  that  territory — the  Boston  and  Provi- 
dence, the  Old  Colony,  as  well  as  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie ; it  would 
save  them  millions  of  dollars  if  they  were  there  to-day. 

Q.  The  Boston,  Hartford  & Erie  have  got  the  best  ? 

A.  They  have  the  very  best. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  Do  you  know  where  the  stock  of  the  company  is 
chiefly  held — in  whose  hands  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  has  the  control  of  it  ? 

A.  I think  that  no  party,  no  one  set  of  men,  has  the  control. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  means  of  ascertaining  the  fact,  whether  a majority 
of  the  stockholders  would  coincide  with  such  a plan  as  you  have  set  forth  for 
giving  the  State  control  ? 

A.  It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that,  except  upon  general  principles. 
The  interests  of  every  stockholder  would  be  In  that  direction  most  manifestly ; 
for  if  the  bondholders  should  have  the  entire  control,  which  they  might  ob- 
tain after  years  of  trouble,  the  stock,  of  course,  would  be  wiped  out.  Under 
such  a plan  as  has  been  proposed,  the  stock  would  have  an  appreciable  value, 
and  a constantly  appreciating  value,  as  it  approached  the  end  of  the  five  years, 
if  that  be  the  time  fixed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  considerable  amount  of  the  stock 
held  out  of  the  State  by  parties  who  may  not  desire  the  State  to  finish  the 
road  ? 
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A.  I have  no  doubt  that  a very  large  amount  of  this  stock  is  held  in  New 
York ; but  I do  not  believe,  and  I have  paid  great  attention  to  that  point, 
that  it  is  held  by  any  cliques  or  rings  of  men.  From  the  best  information 
that  I can  get,  it  has  been  taken  up  there  in  blocks  of  from  500  to  1,000 
shares,  without  any  agreement  or  consolidation,  but  taken  on  the  faith  of  the 
investors,  from  their  experience  in  bringing  up  bankrupt  roads,  that  it  would 
be  worth  eventually  a great  deal  of  money.  The  experience  of  the  New 
York  market  has  been  wonderful  in  that  respect.  Only  a few  years  since,  I 
could  have  bought  the  stock  of  the  Harlem  road  at  a dollar  a share,  and  the 
Erie  stock  at  five  dollars  a share,  when  it  afterwards  sold  at  nearly  par. 

Q.  Then,  so  far  as  you  have  any  knowledge  about  the  stock  held  in  New 
York,  you  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  held  simply  for  its  value,  and  with  no  view 
of  controlling  the  road,  either  one  way  or  the  other  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  that,  being  held  for  its  value,  the  interests  of  the  stockholders 
there  would  be  the  same  as  the  interests  of  the  stockholders  here  ? 

A.  Without  a shadow  of  doubt. 

Q.  That  interest,  you  think,  would  be  subserved  by  their  passing  such 
votes  as  would  give  the  State  control  of  the  road  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don’t  know  of  any  way  of  ascertaining  that  fact  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  that  conclusively. 
I presume  the  Committee  are  aware  that  improvements  in  the  conducting  of 
railroad  property  are  constantly  going  on.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  has  reduced  the 
cost  of  managing  the  New  York  Central  wonderfully ; I think  to  55  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  receipts.  In  that  case,  it  shows  the  advantage  of  having  one 
power,  and  that  power  having  such  an  interest  in  the  road  as  to  manage  it 
with  the  very  best  economy.  I mention  that  to  show  that  the  profits  of  our 
railroads  in  all  time  to  come  are  to  be  more  than  ever  the  results  of  first-class 
management,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  Boston,  Hart- 
ford and  Erie  should  not  be  managed  as  cheaply  as  the  New  York  Central 
or  other  model  roads. 


Testimony  of  George  Lovis. 

Q.  Mr.  Ingalls).  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A,  In  the  town  of  Dedham. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  business  in  the  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  ? 

A.  From  the  first  day  of  February,  ’41,  to  the  last  of  November,  1869,  I 
have  been  connected  with  the  passenger  department  of  various  railroads. 

Q.  With  what  railroad  corporations  have  you  been  connected  as  passenger 
agent  ? 

A.  As  passenger  agent,  separate  from  my  former  occupation,  for  the  last 
thirteen  years ; I was  first  connected  with  the  Bellefontalne  Kallroad  line  as 
eastern  passenger  agent  for  eleven  years ; the  balance  of  the  time  with  the 
Toledo  and  IVabash  Western  Railroad  u])  to  the  last  of  November. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  from  here  to 
Willlmantic,  then  to  Middletown  and  New  Haven,  and  thence  to  New  York  ? 

A.  Somewhat,  sir.  I ran  the  first  train  in  the  capacity  of  conductor  un- 
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der  Mr.  Crane’s  management,  I believe,  some  time  in  June  or  July,  1855  ; 
and  ran  that  train  from  Boston  to  New  London  daily,  and  returned  over  the 
Norwich  and  Western  road  from  Mechanicsville. 

Q.  Whether  or  not  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  when  built  from  here 
to  New  Haven,  will  be  equal  to  or  better  than  the  Boston  and  Albany  or  the 
Shore  Line  road,  for  the  New  York  business  ? 

A.  When  the  line  is  fully  completed  between  here  and  Willimantic,  and 
from  Willimantic  to  New  Haven,  by  the  Air  Line,  and  thence  by  the  present 
or  any  other  railroad  communication  which  you  can  have,  it  will  not  only  be 
equal  to,  but  will  surpass,  any  line  at  present  out  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

Q.  From  the  experience  you  have  had  as  passenger  agent,  what  propor- 
tion of  the  business,  in  your  judgment,  will  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  get 
of  the  passenger  traffic  between  Boston  and  Ncav  York,  when  their  road  is 
full  equipped  and  running  ? 

A.  The  road,  if  well  built,  and  well  equipped  in  all  its  appointments,  and 
equal  to  any  other  New  York  line  (and  you  can  make  them  all  superior  to 
what  they  are  at  present)  under  judicious  management,  with  a well  organized 
passenger  department,  will  take  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
passenger  business,  simply  from  the  fact  that  it  reduces  the  distance  between 
New  York  and  Boston  about  twenty-five  miles ; and  all  my  experience  in  the 
passenger  department  has  been,  that  all  men,  women  and  children  take  the 
best,  shortest  and  quickest  road  to  all  points  which  they  wish  to  reach. 

Q.  Whether  or  not  the  passenger  business  at  the  present  time  between 
Boston  and  New  York  is  valuable  ? 

A.  Very. 

Q.  Whether  or  not  it  will  continue  increasing  for  the  next  ten  years,  in 
your  judgment  ? 

A.  About  1850,  I was  employed  for  five  years  as  passenger  agent  in  Bos- 
ton for  what  was  then  termed  the  land  route.  It  was  the  only  route  by  all- 
rail. I was  engaged  as  their  agent,  and  I am  the  only  one  who  has  been 
employed  by  them  in  Boston.  The  passenger  business  in  these  five  years  in- 
creased from  a mere  nothing  to  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  passengers  a day. 
They  were  then  running  two  passenger  trains  through.  That  line  is  now 
carrying  daily  an  average  of  about  four  hundred. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  Is  it  not  true,  that  the  sleeping  cars  on  these  roads 
are  for  the  most  part  owned  by  others  than  the  road  ? 

A.  I cannot  call  to  my  recollection  but  one  line, — you  may  call  it  two 
lines,  but  they  commence  with  one  line  at  Boston,  that  is,  the  Boston  and 
Albany  to  New  York,  and  the  Boston  and  Albany  to  Albany, — that  own 
their  own  sleeping  car  property. 

Q.  The  others  do  not  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  owners  of  the  cars  put  them  on  the  road  and  receive  an  extra 
price  for  the  sale  of  their  berths,  or  there  is  some  arrangement  of  that  kind  ? 

A.  The  sleeping  cars  on  the  Pennsylvania  line  from  New  York  over  its 
various  lines,  west  and  south-west,  are  owned  by  what  has  been  called  the 
Central  Transportation  Company.  On  the  Erie  lines,  I think,  at  present,  the 
sleeping  car  property  is  owned,  a portion  of  it,  either  by  the  corporation,  or 
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by  the  officers  of  the  corporation  and  a few  outsiders — stockholders.  I have 
some  interest  in  the  sleeping  car  company  that  runs  over  one  of  the  main 
lines  to  St.  Louis.  That  is  a private  corporation.  The  Pullman  Sleeping 
Car  Company  is  about  covering  the  whole  continent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  The  Pullman  Sleeping  Car  Company  has  bought 
out  the  Central  Transportation  Company  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  So  that  companies  do  put  certain  cars  upon  a road 
which  they  themselves  own  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  but  every  railroad  corporation  controlling  a main  line,  as,  for 
instance,  between  here  and  New  York,  should  control  their  own  sleeping  car 
arrangements,  for  good  reasons  that  might  be  given. 

Q.  But  the  other  mode  has  been  resorted  to,  and  is  one  of  the  known 
modes,  is  it  not,  sir  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  private  corporations. 


[Adjourned  to  Tuesday,  at  ten  o’clock.] 
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EVIDENCE  INTRODUCED  BY  THE  ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

[The  testimony  of  Mr.  Baknum  and  of  Mr.  Beiggs,  which  fol- 
lows, was  given  at  the  dates  indicated,  but  is  transposed  in  order 
that  the  different  classes  of  evidence  may  be  presented,  as  far  as 
possible,  together. — Rep.] 

Saturday,  March  19,  1870. 

Testimony  of  Hon.  William  H.  Barnum. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  You  are  president  of  the  Connecticut  Western 
Railroad  ? ^ 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I am. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  to  the  Committee  In  general  when 
your  road  is  likely  to  be  completed,  and,  when  completed,  what  your  facilities 
will  be  for  doing  business  connected  with  the  West ; what  other  roads  are  in 
progress  and  likely  to  be  built,  and  when ; and  state  generally  in  reference  to 
all  these  matters  ? 

A.  The  line  of  the  Connecticut  Western  commences  at  the  State  line  of 
New  York,  almost  a mile  east  of  Millerton  on  the  Harlem  road,  at  the  point 
where  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia  crosses  it  at  right  angles.  It  passes  then 
through  the  principal  ore  beds  at  Lakeville,  Salisbury,  North  Canaan,  Norfolk, 
Winsted,  New  Hartford,  Collinsville,  Bloomfield,  and  so  on  to  Hartford.  The 
distance,  as  we  have  It  now  laid  out  by  the  commissioners,  is  about  sixty-seven 
miles  from  the  State  line,  more  or  less ; it  is  a trifle  over  ; I don’t  remember 
exactly  how  much.  Our  line  has  been  slightly  changed  within  the  last  month, 
which  shortens  It  somewhat. 

At  the  Ore  Hill  Summit,  which  Is  about  three  quarters  of  a mile  from  the 
State  line,  the  commencement  of  our  road,  we  have  an  ascending  grade  of 
68  feet  to  the  mile,  which  brings  us  up  to  the  Ore  Hill  Summit.  We  have  a 
level  grade  then  for  a couple  of  miles,  and  then  we  have  a gradual  descending 
grade,  about  50  feet  to  the  mile.  Then  we  have  no  grades  until  we  come  to 
Chapinville.  Then  for  about  a mile  and  a half  we  have  to  rise  about  52  feet 
to  the  mile,  but  not  a continuous  rise.  W e have,  say  three-quarters  of  a mile 
rise,  then  a flat,  and  then  a rise,  so  that  is  not  one  continuous  grade,  but  >ve 
have  to  overcome  a grade  of  about  50  feet  for  about  a mile.  Then  we  have 
a descending  grade  until  we  come  to  the  Housatonic  River,  and  so  on  that 
descending  grade  till  we  come  to  North  Canaati.  From  there  we  have  an 
ascending  grade  to  Whiting  River.  From  there  to  Norfolk,  a distance  of 
about  three  miles,  we  have  a grade  of  about  79  feet  to  the  mile.  In  that  .dis- 
tance, we  have  about  half  a mile  of  level  track,  but  in  that  three  miles  we 
have  to  rise  79  feet.  That  is  from  W^hiting  River,  to  get  to  Norfolk  Summit. 
After  passing  Norfolk,  from  Norfolk  Summit  to  Spaulding,  we  have  for  a dis- 
tance of  a mile  and  a half,  I think,  about  55  to  60  feet  grade,  not  over  60. 
Then  we  have  a gradual  descending  grade  until,  we  get  within  about  a mile  of 
• 41 
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Winsted.  From  Spaulding’s  Summit  we  have  no  ascending  grade  until  we 
strike  the  Naugatuck  Railroad.  From  that  place  to  what  is  called  Hall’s 
Summit,  we  have  a 50  feet  grade  coming  east.  We  have  no  more  grade  until 
we  get  to  Canton.  After  leaving  Canton,  from  Canton  to  Sisson’s  Notch,  we 
have,  for  about  a distance  of  a mile  and  a half,  a grade  of  about  50  or  52  feet 
ascent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  What  Is  the  reason  for  making  that  crook? 
[Between  Canton  and  Bloomfield.] 

A.  We  have  to  do  it  to  get  around  the  mountain.  After  leaving  Sisson’s 
Notch,  as  we  call  It,  on  a 52  feet  grade,  we  have  no  more  ascending  grade 
coming  east,  until  we  get  to  Hartford,  of  any  consequence. 

Q.  How  far  is  Tariffville  from  Hartford  ? 

A.  About  eleven  miles. 

Q.  How  far  from  Springfield  ? 

A.  About  fifteen  miles  from  Tariffvillq.to  Springfield. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  probability  of  a railroad  being  built  across 
there  ? 

A . I suppose  there  will  be  one.  That  gives  you  a general  description  of 
the  character  of  our  line  coming  east,  and  we  have  a very  similar  line  in  go- 
ing west.  We  have  light  grades,  very  easy  grades,  except  at  Sisson’s  Notch. 
In  going  west  we  have  about  the  same  grades  that  we  have  in  coming  east. 
When  we  get  to  Winsted,  we  have  about  the  same  grade,  about  seventy-nine 
or  eighty  feet,  to  get  to  Norfolk.  Then,  of  course,  we  have  this  descending 
grade.  The  heaviest  of  our  ascents  are  at  Norfolk,  and  at  Winsted,  near  the 
station.  The  curvatures  on  our  road  are  very  good.  We  have  nothing  over 
eight  degrees,  I believe,  and  that  is  at  Norfolk,  near  the  station,  and  at  Win- 
sted ; that  is,  directly  after  leaving  the  station  as  you  come  east  from  Norfolk  ; 
and  the  next  curvature,  that  comes  under  that  head  of  eight  degrees,  is  just 
west  of  the  Winsted  station,  perhaps  half  or  three-quarters  of  a mile  from 
where  we  contemplate  having  a station.  I do  not  recollect  now  of  any  other 
curves  that  are  equal  to  that  or  as  much  as  that.  Generally,  we  have  what  our 
engineers  call  a very  good  engineering  line  in  that  respect. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  How  much  of  that  road  is  built  ? 

A.  There  is  none  of  it  running  ; it  is  all  under  contract,  from  the  State 
line  to  Hartford,  and  our  contract  provides  that  it  shall  be  all  graded  and 
ready  for  the  iron  by  the  first  of  October.  Some  portion  of  our  line,  from 
Hartford  to  Collinsville,  the  contract  is  the  first  of  November.  That  is  a very 
easy  grade,  and  it  is  light  work,  and  we  believe  we  shall  be  able  to  have  our 
road  finished  by  the  first  of  next  December. . 

Q.  And  have  your  iron  down  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ; there  is  nothing  to  prevent,  unless  our  contractors  fail  to 
perform  their  work  when  they  have  promised  to  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Will  you  explain  your  probable  connections  west  ? 

A.  Our  connection  at  Millerton,  on  the  State  line,  is  with  the  Dutchess 
and  Columbia ; that  is  the  road  we  connect  with  directly.  The  distance  fi’om 
there  to  Fishkill  I do  not  know  exactly  ; it  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  fifty-five  miles.  I don’t  know  where  this  distance  terminates,  whether  it  is 
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at  Fisbkill  Landing  or  further  up.  I am  not  familiar  with  that  road.  I have 
never  been  over  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  What  is  the  character  of  the  territory  through 
which  you  pass,  as  to  its  business  ? 

A.  We  go  through  a very  fine  section  of  country  for  business.  All  those 
villages  are  thriving,  enterprising  villages.  At  the  village  of  Collinsville, 
there  are  very  large  manufacturing  establishments,  and  there  is  a great  deal 
of  business  done  there.  I don’t  know  the  population,  but  it  is  a very  flourish- 
ing village.  So  is  New  Hartford,  and  so  is  Winsted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Where  do  they  send  their  products  ? 

A.  To  the  West.  The  business  of  the  Collins  Company  is  with  the  West. 
They  are  large  manufacturers  of  ploughs  and  other  agricultural  implements, 
and  they  must  send  them  there. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  explain  your  connection  west ; what  new  roads  ai’e  con- 
templated, and  what  assurances  there  are  of  their  being  built  ? 

A.  Aside  from  our  connection  with  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia,  which  is 
the  connection  we  sought  to  make,  the  president  of  the  Midland  Railroad  is 
now  having  a line  surveyed  from  Rondout  to  intersect  with  the  Dutchess  and 
Columbia  at  Pine  Plains,  the  point  to  which  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia  is 
now  running. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  Rondout  is  on  the  river  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  This  Midland  road  is  so  be  finished,  as  I understand,  and 
they  now  seek  a connection  with  the  Connecticut  Western,  and  they  are  sur- 
veying the  road,  and  I have  no  doubt  it  will  be  built. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  that  road  in  New  York  that  runs  up  to  Rondout  ? 

A.  There  is  no  road  running  to  Rondout. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  From  the  terminus  of  your  road  to  the  river  is 
about  how  many  miles  ? 

A.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  to  Rondout.  The  terminus  of  our  road  is  fif- 
teen miles  from  Pine  Plains.  The  Dutchess  and  Columbia  road  is  now,  I 
should  presume,  about  three-quarters  built. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  the  prospect  of  that  road  being  built,  and  when  ? 

A.  I have  no  doubt  that  that  road  will  be  done  this  year.  I have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will.  They  are  seeking  this  outlet  in  connection  with 
us,  and  it  is  just  what  we  want.  It  brings  us  in  connection  with  this  Rondout 
coal. 

Q.  Have  you  eiphered  up  to  see  how  far  it  will  be  from  Boston  to  Rondout 
when  that  road  is  done  ? 

A.  Rondout  is  just  about  one  hundred  miles  from  Springfield. 

Q.  Then  by  Tariffville,  in  case  that  road  is  completed  to  Tariffville  and 
this  road  is  completed  from  Pine  Plains  to  Rondout,  Springfield  is  just  about 
a hundred  miles  from  Rondout  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  distance  to  Boston  would  be  about  two  hundred  miles  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir;  we  shall  be  just  about  225  miles  from  here  to  Fishkill. 

Q.  Is  that  road  chartered  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  whether  it  is  or  not.  I hardly  think  it  is ; they  are  just 
making  a survey  ; I have  seen  no  move  of  that  kind,  made. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen).  Who  are  the  persons  engaged  in  that  ? 

A.  I don’t  recollect  the  gentleman  who  is  president.  It  is  the  same  gen- 
tleman who  is  president  of  the  Midland  Railroad. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  quantity  of  coal  comes  In  at  Rondout  ? 

A.  There  is  a great  quantity.  • 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  that  bears  to  what  comes  In  at  Fishkill  ? 

A.  No ; I don’t  know  about  the  proportion ; we  all  know  it  Is  a large 
point  for  coal. 

Q.  That  is  where  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  comes  in  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  assurance  have  you  that  the  road  will  be  opened  to  Hud- 
son ? 

A.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  Is  building  a road  from  Hudson  to  intersect  with  the 
Harlem  Railroad  above  Hillsdale,  a distance  of  about  thirteen  miles. 

Q.  What  time  does  Com.  Vanderbilt  say  he  will  have  it  done  ? 

A.  He  says  he  will  have  it  done  by  the  time  we  have  ours  done. 

Q.  Now,  won’t  you  explain  the  advantages  of  having  this  connection  from 
Hudson  to  Millerton  ? 

A.  The  more  we  have  of  these  roads  the  better  It  Is  for  the  Connecticut 
Western.  Every  road  brings  us  business  that  connects  with  us.  The  object 
of  Com.  Vanderbilt  in  building  this  road  is  to  strike  the  New  York  Central, 
and  he,  owning  the  Harlem  road,  seeks  this  connection  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  the  Western  Connecticut  business.  We  strike  him  at  Hudson  instead 
of  going  to  Chatham,  and  then  going  over  the  Boston  and  Albany  to  strike 
the  New  York  Central. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker).  What  is  the  distance  from  Fishkill  to  Hartford 
by  the  way  of  the  Hartford  and  Erie  ? 

A.  I have  no  means  of  knowing. 

Mr.  Graves.  It  is  107  miles. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton).  How  far  is  It  from  Fishkill  to  Hartford  around 
by  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia  and  the  Connecticut  Western  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Eighteen  miles  further.  Whatever  the  distances  of  the  two 
are,  it  is  eighteen  miles  further  exactly,  and  over  ninety  feet  grades. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen).  With  reference  to  your  expectation  of  bringing  . 
coal  from  the  Hudson  River  by  the  way  of  your  road  to  Hartford,  and  to 
points  east  of  Springfield,  I would  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  expect  to  be 
able  to  brlng^coal  over  your  road  from  the  Hudson  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be 
done  by  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  by  the  way  of  Danbury ; and  if  so, 
upon  what  grounds  your  opinion  is  founded  ? 

A.  We  suppose  there  can  be  no  great  difference.  The  gentleman  (Mr. 
Graves)  says  the  difference  in  distance  is  eighteen  miles.  I supposed  it  was 
twelve  or  fourteen.  I have  not  supposed  there  would  be  a great  deal  of  dif- 
ference in  the  two  cases. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  or  not  that  has  been  the  subject  of  any  talk  on 
your  part,  or  any  arrangement  ? 

A.  There  has  been  no  arrangement.  The  subject  has  been  talked  of 
about  the  price  being  the  same  over  the  two  roads,  but  there  has  never  been 
any  agreement  made  at  all.  It  has  been  talked  of. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  what  has  been  the  talk  on  that  sub- 
ject ? 

A.  Well,  I have  no  objection,  but  it  would  not  have  a great  deal  of  bear- 
ing on  this  case,  by  reason  of  its  having  been  mere  talk ; there  has  been 
nothing  concluded  at  all. 

Q.  If  you  have  no  objection,  I would  like  to  have  you  state  whether 
from  what  you  know  yourself,  or  from  the  talk  you  have  had,  you  would  ex- 
pect to  bring  coal  over-  your  road  to  Hartford  as  cheaply  as  it  could  be 
brought  by  the  way  of  the  Hartford  and  Erie  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I object  to  it  upon  the  ground  that  when  a man  talks  about 
talk,  I insist  he  should  give  the  basis  upon  which  he  founds  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Allen.  I think  you  had  better  not  object  to  any  testimony  before 
the  Committee.  Let  us  take  the  testimony,  and  discuss  its  weight  afterwards. 

Mr.  Graves.  We  expect  to  control  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia  for  a 
thousand  years  to  come,  and  it  lies  between  this  gentleman’s  road  and  the 
Hudson  River.  Now,  if  anybody  has  talked,  it  must  have  been  us,  and  if  we 
talked,  let  him  say  so. 

A.  So  far  as  the  freight  from  Fishkill  to  Hartford  is  concerned,  the  B.  H. 
& E.  have  a difference  in  distance  of  from  say  10  or  15  to  18  miles,  whatever 
it  may  be ; I am  not  posted  exactly  as  to  the  difference  ; I know  more  about 
the  distances  over  our  own  line.  Probably  in  competition  with  the  B.  H.  & 
E.,  they  would  take  coal  for  a less  price  to  Hartford  than  we,  unless  we  have 
an  understanding  or  agreement.  That  understanding  or  agreement  has  been 
talked  of  by  Mr.  Graves,  Mr.  Barnes,  and  myself.  Soon  after  the  B.  H.  & 
E.  leased,  as  I understand,  the  Dutchess  & Columbia,  I met  this  gentleman 
[Mr.  Graves]  and  Mr.  Barnes,  and  we  had  a general  conversation  as  to  our 
connections,  and  we  had  an  understanding  with  the  Dutchess  & Columbia 
about  our  running,  arrangements;  nothing  committed  to  writing,  but  all  gen- 
erally agreeing  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  both  roads  to  have  proper  and 
friendly  connections. 

I met  this  gentleman  and  Mr.  Barnes  in  New  York,  and  we  talked  up  an 
arrangement  generally.  We  did  not’  differ  upon  anything  l^ut  two  points  ; 
one  was  about  the  arrangement  at  Middleton,’"and  the  other  the  rate  for 
freight  and  passengers  from  Hartford  to  Fishkill.  I asked  this  gentleman,  for 
one  thing,  that  he  should  agree  that  the  rates  for  freight  and  passengers  from 
Hartford  to  Fishkill  should  be  the  same  over  one  line  as  the  other,  and  that 
the  Connecticut  Western  should  be  let  to  Millerton  from  the  State  line,  a dis- 
tance of  about  a mile,  by  some  agreement  equivalent  to  a lease,  so  that  we 
could  have  a terminal  point  there  instead  of  at  the  State  line,  because  that  was 
no  place  where  either  of  us  wanted  to  have  a station.  That  [Millerton]  is 
the  point  where  we  first  strike  the  Harlem  Road. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Where  would  the  Midland  Railroad  come  in  V 

A.  It  connects  with  the  Dutchess  & Columbia  at  Pine  Plains,  and  then 
connects  through  the  Dutchess  & Columbia  with  us,  making  it  about  30  or 
32  miles  to  Rondout. 

Q.  How  would  you  expect  to  connect  with  the  Midland  road,  for  any  pur- 
pose of  competition  with  the  Hartford  & Erie  ? 

A.  We  then  had  no  such  calculation.  We  now  expect  that  this  road  from 
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Eondout  to  Pine  Plains,  if  they  complete  that  road,  will  put  us  in  connec- 
tion with  a section  of  the  coal  country  nearer  than  to  go  to  Fishkill. 

Q.  Could  you  control  that  portion  of  the  Dutchess  & Columbia  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  we  could  not  control  it. 

Q.  They  could  put  discriminating  rates  against  your  coal  ? 

A.  They  could,  certainly.  We  have  no  control  over  that  road.  And  so 
could  the  Harlem  road  discriminate  against  our  going  to  the  Hudson,  if  they 
chose  to. 

Q.  You  have  got  to  take  the  coal  upon  the  terms  of  the  B.  H.  & E.,  no 
matter  what  connectionsTyou  have  ? 

A.  Certainly,  we  rely  entirely  upon  our  connection  with  them.  If  we 
connect  at  Millerton,  we  should  have  only  a little  of  their  road  that  we  should 
run  over. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Colby.)  If  a connection  is  made  with  the  river,  how  much 
would  you  use  of  their  road  ? 

A.  We  should  run  over  their  road  15  miles  to  Millerton,  which  makes  it 
in  the  neighborhood  of  32  miles  in  all,  from  the  State  line  to  Eondout ; and 
it  is  55  or  58  miles  to  Fishkill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  So  that  when  you  get  to  Millerton,  you  expect  to 
go  to  Fishkill,  or  Eondout,  or  go  up  Vanderbilt’s  road  to  Hudson  ? 

A.  We  have  three  connections : a road  from  Poughkeepsie  is  under  con- 
tract to  be  built  next  fall  up  to  Stlssingville,  within  three  or  five  miles  of  Pine 
Plains.  That  will  give  us  a very  good  connection  that  way,  across  from  the 
Dutchess  & Columbia.  If  they  don’t  connect  with  them  at  Pine  Plains,  they 
intersect  with  the  Harlem  road,  and  hit  us  some  six  or  eight  miles  above  Mil- 
lerton, but  I hardly  think  they  will  ever  do  that.  I should  think  they  would 
connect  with  the  Dutchess  & Columbia  at  Pine  Plains. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Brown  a stockholder  in  your  company  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whether  or  not  was  there  any  arrangement  made  with  him  to  sell  his 
shares  ? 

A.  I don’t  \now. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  ? 

A.  He  said  that  the  B.  H.  & E.,  or  some  one  connected  with  it,  was  to 
take  his  stock  off  his  hands. 

0,.  How  much  was  that  ? 

A.  Sixty-five  thousand  dollars  stands  in  his  name.  He  asked  us  to  trans- 
fer it  to  the  B.  H.  & E.,  or  relieve  him  from  that  subscription,  and  transfer 
it  to  the  company. 

Q.  Was  that  part  of  this  arrangement  for  leasing  the  Dutchess  & Colum- 
bia ? 

A.  I don’t  know  how  that  is  ? 

Q.  • (By  Mr.  Morton.)  Was  it  to  be  transferred  to  the  company,  or  to 
some  one  representing  the  company  ? 

A.  To  the  company,  or  some  one  representing  it,  I don’t  remember  which  ; 
they  were  to  relieve  him  from  the  stock.  This  $65,000  is  the  stock  that  stands 
in  the  name  of  Mr.  Brown,  and  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Coffin,  who  is  one  of  the 
directors. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  How  mucli  money  has  been  called  in  on  your  stock  ? 

A.  Twenty-five  per  cent. 

Q.  How  much  have  you  got  subscribed  ? 

A.  About  $1,650,000. 

Q.  All  good  ? 

A.  All  good,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  expect  the  expenditure  on  your  road  is  going  to  be, 
including  the  iron  and  everything  ? 

A.  The  grading  and  masonry  being  all  under  contract,  we  know  what  it 
will  cost. 

The  bridges  are  not  contracted  for  yet,  but  we  have  the  estimates  made  by 
the  engineer.  The  grading  and  masonry  falls  a little  short  of  $1,100,000 ; the 
bridging  is  estimated  at  $150,000 ; the  iron  and  superstructure  will  cost  $10,- 
000  a mile,  in  round  numbers.  We  have  got  cash  subscriptions  that  are 
perfectly  reliable,  for  our  instalments  have  been  paid  upon  our  entire  subscrip- 
tion, save  about  $2,000.  The  subscription  to  the  larger  portion  of  our  stock 
is  made  up  by  the  towns.  Hartford  subscribed  $750,000.  It  is  cash  stock ; 
we  do  not  take  any  bonds,  so  that  we  consider  it  all  reliable,  and  that  we  have 
got  money  enough  to  prepare  our  entire  structure  for  the  iron.  We  find  the 
estimate  of  the  engineer  is  something  over  two  millions  and  a half  to  build 
and  equip  the  road  with  250  cars,  10  or  12  locomotives  and  8 or  10  passenger 
cars. 

Q.  Is  it  your  impression  that  the  actual  cost  of  hauling  coal  from  Rondout 
to  Hartford,  after  this  road  is  completed,  by  way  of  this  new  route  and  your 
road  will  be  greater  than  the  actual  cost  of  hauling  it  from  Fishkill  to  Hart- 
ford by  the  Danbury  route  ? 

A.  We  should  be  a little  nearer  Rondout  than  the  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie  will  be  to  Fishkill.  With  proper  arrangements  in  connection  with  the 
Dutchess  and  Columbia,  there  would  be  no  reason  why  we  should  not  freight 
coal  that  way  as  cheap  as  they  can  the  other  way.  It  will  be  about  100  miles 
from  Hartford  or  Springfield  to  Rondout,  while  we  must  be  125  miles  or  more 
to  Fishkill. 

Q.  I am  talking  about  the  route  between  Hartford  and  Fishkill.  I am 
asking  you  whether  the  actual  expense  of  hauling  coal  over  your  road  from 
Rondout  to  Hartford  will  be  more  than  to  bring  it  from  Fishkill  to  Hartford 
by  the  other  route  ? 

A.  I should  say  not.  From  Hartford  to  the  State  line  is  67  miles,  and 
from  there  to  Pine  Plains  is  stated  to  be  15  miles,  and  from  there  to  Rondout 
is  17  miles.  That  gives  the  entire  distance,  which  must  figure  up  very  near 
100  miles.  The  distance  will  probably  be  about  18  miles  shorter  from  Boston 
to  Rondout  by  the  way  of  Springfield  than  from  Boston  to  Fishkill  by  the 
Hartford  and  Erie. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  Does  it  cost  more  to  get  the  coal  up  to  Rondout 
than  it  does  to  get  it  to  Fishkill  ? 

A.  I should  judge  not ; the  canal  brings  the  coal  in  there. 

Q.  Then,  coal  costs  no  more  at  Rondout  than  at  Fishkill  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  it  does.  I don’t  know  but  it  costs  less.  It  is  a great 
coal  depot ; it  is  the  depot  we  seek  for  all  our  coal.  We  buy  our  coal  at  Ron- 
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dout  and  have  it  boated  over  the  Hudson,  and  then  send  it  by  the  Boston  and 
Albany  line,  and  down  the  Housatonie  to  our  valley,  and  down  the  Harlem 
road  to  places  on  that  line. 

Q.  (By  Mr  Allen.)  From  Boston  to  Fishkill,  by  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Graves  as  he  ciphered  it  out  in  the  opening,  is  223  miles  by  their  route,  and 
from  Boston  to  Rondout  by  the  way  of  Springfield  and  the  Connecticut  Wes- 
tern road,  when  it  is  completed,  is  202  miles.  There  is  a saving  of  21  miles, 
which  brings  Boston  21  miles  nearer  Rondout  than  it  is  to  Fishkill  by  the 
other  road.  I would  like  to  know  whether  there  is  any  probability  that  the 
Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  will  run  your  line  ? 

A.  I am  not  aware  of  any,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  How  do  you  come  here  ? Who  gets  you  here  ? 

A . This  gentleman.  (Attorney-General  Allen.) 

Q.  In  whose  behalf  are  you  invited  to  come  here  ? 

A.  Well,  I don’t  know. 

Mr.  Allen.  In  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachustts. 

Witness.  I never  met  with  Mr.  Allen  until  I came  here.  I knew  nothing 
what  I was  wanted  for  when  I came  here. 

Q.  You  live  in  Salisbury,  do  you  not  ? 

A.  Ido. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  country  lying  west  of  your  town,  over  the 
Dutchess  and  Columbia  to  Pine  Plains  ? 

A.  I am  familiar  with  the  country  to  Pine  Plains,  but  with  the  line  of  that 
road  I am  not  familiar. 

Q.  You  know  where  they  are  building  their  road  to  Pine  Plains  ? 

A.  I do  not.  I never  have  been  upon  their  line.  I have  not  been  upon 
the  section  between  Millerton  and  Pine  Plains  in  twelve  years. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  it  said  what  that  is  ? 

A.  I have  not  I have  no  idea. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  can  be  built  with  grades  less  than  90  feet  to  the  mile  ? 

A.  I have  no  idea  about  it  at  all.  I do  not  desire  to  speak  except  from 
personal  knowledge.  < 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kittredge.)  I would  like  to  ask  what  you  are  paying  for 
your  work  on  your  road,  your  rock,  earth  and  bridges  ? 

A.  Our  road  is  all  under  contract  by  the  yard;  everything  is  under  eon- 
tract  by  the  yard.  The  cost  of  our  work  is  based  upon  the  estimates  of  the 
engineer  and  the  price  is  fixed  at  so  much  for  the  yard.  Our  contract  from 
the  State  line  to  Collinsville  is  37  cents  a yard  for  earthwork ; I cannot 
without  refrerring  to  our  contract  speak  with  a great  deal  of  accuracy  with 
regard  to  the  different  classes  of  masonry. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Do  you  know  about  the  rock-cutting  ? 

A.  ^1.40  and  $1.45. 

Q.  When  was  that  contraet  made  ? 

A.  The  contract  of  Mr.  Barnes,  I think,  was  made  in  January. 

Q.  In  this  year  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Our  contract  from  Canton  to  Hartford,  1 think,  is  35  cents  ; 
it  cannot  be  over  that ; it  may  be  a trifle  less. 

Q.  Any  price  for  extra  haul  ? 
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A.  We  pay  for  the  overhaul,  which  is  customary,  which  is  over  a thousand 
feet.  Our  specification  calls  for  overhauls  of  a thousand  feet.  From  Collins- 
ville it  is  not  over  35  cents.  I don’t  know  but  it  is  33.  From  Collinsville  to 

Hartford,  the  contract  is  with  another  party. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  How  does  that  country  compare  with  that  through 
which  the  Boston,  Hartford  & Erie  are  building  ? 

A.  I don’t  know.  I have  never  examined  their  line  at  all 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  What  kind  of  earth  is  it  ? 

A.  We  have  a variety.  We  have  some  sand,  some  hard  pan,  and  some 

clay. 

Q.  How  much  sand,  as  compared  with  the  hard  pan  ? 

A.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  that. 

Q.  Is  it  a gravelly  country  or  a hard  country  ? 

A.  We  have  a good  deal  of  hard  soil  to  go  through.  We  have  consider- 
able about  our  ore  beds  of  what  we  call  hard  pan  ; of  course,  how  much  of  it  is 
one  kind  of  soil  or  another,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  tell,  because  we 
very  frequently  come  into  very  different  soil  from  what  we  expect.  Some- 
times we  are  deceived  in  one  way  and  sometimes  the  other.  From  Bloom- 
field to  Hartford  we  have  q,  pretty  hard  clay  soil. 

Q.  Do  they  have  to  bldst  this  earth  ? 

A.  I don’t  think  there  is  any  that  they  have  to  blast. 

Q.  Do  they  plough  it  up  ? 

A.  No,  it  is  generally  picked  up ; the  ordinary  way  of  removing  such 
material. 

Q.  How  does  it  compare  with  the  material  on  the  B.  H.  & E.  ? 

A.  I know  nothing  about  that  road,  except  the  little  distance  I see  as  I 
pass  down  on  the  Housatonic  road.  v 

Q.  Are  there  more  or  less  gravel  cuts  on  your  road  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  we  have  considerable  gravel. 

Q.  Do  you  ballast  your  road  as  you  go  along  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ; we  have  not  done  anything  of  that  sort  yet. 

Q.  Have  you  gravel  for  ballasting  the  road  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  we  have  some  at  Canaan. 

Q.  Should  you  call  it  sandy  or  gravelly  material,  or  clay  or  hard  pan  ? 

A.  We  ha*  got  all  kinds  of  material  there  ; how  much  of  each  kind  we 
shall  find,  it  is  impossible  to  tell. 

Q.  You  have  not  got  far  into  it  as  yet  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  our  first  estimate  was  in  December;  a very  considerable  por- 
tion of  our  land  where  we  have  been  at  work  is  where  the  grading  is  light. 
There  has  been  nothing  done  this  winter. 

Q.  The  light  grading  is  of  what  sort  of  material,  sandy  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  it  is  of  loamy  material. 

Q.  Any  clay  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  except  after  we  leave  Bloomfield  to  go  to  Hartford,  we  pass 
through  a clay  country.  We  have  no  great  cuts  or  fills,  to  any  extent. 

Q.  Some  of  these  cuts  must  be  very  deep. 

A.  We  have  not  got  any  very  deep  except  at  Ore  Hill ; that  is  about  an 
18  feet  cut 
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Q.  That  is  the  highest  you  have  got  ? 

A.  That  is  about  the  highest  we  have.  We  have  a very  heavy  fill  at 
Whiting  River ; that  is  the  greatest  expense  we  have  had  in  that  section  of 
our  road. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  the  material  to  make  that  filling  ? 

A.  That  is  close  by  ; we  have  there  a very  heavy  bank,  which  we  cut  into 
by  the  side  of  our  road  to  make  that  filling. 

Q.  By  making  up  a long  haul  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ; our  contract  there  is  that  there  shall  be  no  overhaul. 

Q.  How  much  solid  rock  have  you  ? 

A.  I cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  Little  or  much  ? 

A.  O yes,  we  have  got  a good  deal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  Have  you  got  an  entrance  into  the  city  of  Hart- 
ford ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; our  lay-out  is  accepted. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a depot  built  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  built  no  depots  ? , 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  land  purchased  for  your  entrance  into  Hartford  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  we  have  only  got  our  lay-out  accepted  within  the  last  two 
weeks,  from  Bloomfield  to  the  city.  We  have  had  considerable  trouble  to 
get  in  there.  We  now  come  in  on  the  west  of  the  Trotting  Park,  crossing 
Woodland  and  Garden  streets. 

Q.  You  say  that  by  the  proposed  new  line  from  TarifiVille,  Springfield  is 
about  15  miles  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  15  miles,  about;  we  have  eight  or  nine  miles  to  build 
there. 

Q.  You  think  you  can  take  away  a large  portion  of  the  business  of  the 
Boston  & Albany  road  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  how  that  would  be.  I hardly  think  we  should  compete 
with  that  line  to  Boston. 

Q.  You  make  it  nearer  than  by  the  Boston  & Albany  ? 

A.  We  must  be  about  100  miles  from  the  Hudson,  but  thel^ there  is  a dif- 
ferent route  to  the  Hudson,  by  the  way  of  Albany. 

Q.  Who  is  moving  in  the  matter  of  this  road  from  Tariffville  to  Spring- 
field  ? 

A.  The  Connecticut  Western;  it  is  a part  of  their  plan  or  programme  to 
build  the  road  from  Tariffville  to  the  line. 

Q.  Are  the  people  of  Springfield  interested  in  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ; not  in  building  to  that  point. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  In  building  it  from  Springfield  to  the  State  line  ? 

A.  The  Springfield  people  will  build  it  down  there,  if  the  other  part  is 
built. 

Q.  Have  they  subscribed  for  that  ? 

A . I don’t  know  what  they  have  done  about  it ; I believe  they  have. 
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They  say  they  are  ready  to  meet  us  any  time  when  we  are  ready  to  meet 
them.  I don’t  know  how  that  is. 

Q.  Who  are  the  Springfield  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  the  matter  ? 

A.  I have  met  Mr.  Briggs,  who  is  president  of  the  road,  and  a number  of 
people  from  Springfield  and  Hartford. 

Q.  Has  not  the  city  voted  any  sum  of  money  to  make  that  connection  at 
TarifiVille  ? 

A.  I believe  they  have  voted  some  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  As  a railroad  man  and  as  being  interested  in 
what  may  be  a competing  line  with  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  road, 
what  is  your  opinion  of  the  prospects  of  that  road  for  doing  business  ? 

A.  I have  no  knowledge  at  all  of  their  line.  I have  no  idea  anything 
about  it.  I never  have  been  upon  their  line,  and  don’t  know  anything  about 
their  prospects  for  business. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  opinion  about  It  ? 

A.  I have  never  examined  their  line,  and  I have  no  knowledge  of  their 
line  at  all  in  any  way  except  that  they  are  going  to  build  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  What  do  you  think  of  your  own  line  ? 

A.  Of  course,  everybody  Is  prejudiced  in  favor  of  his  own  line.  We 
think  that  it  is  going  to  be  as  good  a paying  road  as  any  other  road.  I can 
only  say,  that  It  goes  through  a flourishing  section  of  country,  and  makes  con- 
nections east  and  west,  which  in  our  section  we  are  very  glad  to  get.  F or 
instance,  take  the  business  that  I am  interested  in.  We  ship  large  amounts  of 
iron  to  the  West, — very  large  amounts' ; we  send  our  products  to  Pittsfield, 
and  then  over  the  mountain  ; we  think  we  can  get  from  our  place  to  Spring- 
field,  and  Hartford,  and  Boston,  as  easy  as  from  Pittsfield  to  Worcester,  and 
Springfield  and  Boston  ; we  think  we  can  get  freights  at  the  same  price.  It 
now  costs  f 2.50  a ton  to  get  our  iron  up  to  Pittsfield,  and  we  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  we  cannot  get  all  of  our  iron  to  Springfield  as  cheap  over  our 
road  as  we  can  get  it  now  to  Pittsfield,  saving  the  distance  from  Canaan  to 
Pittsfield,  about  forty  miles. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  Here  appears  to  be  a projected  line  from  Spring- 
field  to  Stafibrd  ; whose  is  that  ? 

A.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  same  parties  In  Springfield  are  inter- 
ested In  that  connection  who  are  trying  to  open  communication  with  us. 

Q.  Which  is  the  nearest  to  Boston,  Hartford  by  the  way  of  the  Boston, 
Hartford  and  Erie,  or  Springfield  by  the  way  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  ? 

A.  I should  suppose  it  must  be  a little  further  to  Hartford,  but  I don’t 
know.  I believe  It  Is  one  hundred  miles  from  here  to  Springfield.  I have 
the  Impression  that  the  distance  from  Boston  to  Hartford  is  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  or  sixteen  miles. 

Q.  Exactly  how  far  is  It  from  Pine  Plains  to  Springfield  by  this  line  to 
TarlffVille  ? 

A.  It  would  be  about  eighty-five  miles. 
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Friday,  March  25,  1870. 

Testimony  of  A.  D.  Briggs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.  In  Springfield. 

Q.  I want  to  know  if  you  are  acquainted  with  the  project  of  building  a 
railroad  from  Springfield  to  TarifFville  ? 

A.  lam  acquainted  with  a project  for  building  a railroad  from  Springfield 
to  the  State  line,  in  the  direction  of  TarifiVille ; the  State  line  is  about  half 
way. 

Q.  To  connect  with  the  Connecticut  Western  Kailroad  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  Springfield  to  TarifFville  by  that  route  ? 

A . About  sixteen  or  seventeen  miles. 

Q.  Have  you  been  over  the  road  ? 

A.  I have  been  over  it  from  Springfield  to  TarifiVille  many  times. 

Q.  What  is  the  prospect  in  regard  to  the  building  of  that  road  ? 

A.  I consider  it  good. 

Q.  What  has  been  done  with  reference  to  it  ? 

A.  The  road  has  not  been  located,  but  the  city  of  Springfield,  under 
power  from  the  Legislature,  have  voted  to  take  $300,000  worth  of  stock,  or 
thereabouts,  and  about  $200,000  of  the  bonds, — to  guarantee  the  bonds  of 
this  Springfield  and  Farmington  Yalley  Railroad,  which  runs  from  Springfield 
to  the  State  line. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  ? 

A.  Between  seven  and  eight  miles.  This  Springfield  and  Farmington 
Valley  Railroad  was  chartered  with  the  intention  of  building  a road  to  con- 
nect with  the  Canal  Railroad  at  the  State  line,  further  west ; but  on  the  Con- 
necticut Western  road  project  being  started,  they  got  leave  to  change  the 
location  of  the  road,  so  as  to  strike  the  Connecticut  Western  on  the  north 
line  of  the  town  of  Suffield. 

Q.  What  steps  have  been  taken,  if  any,  towards  making  a connection  at 
the  State  line,  with  the  Connecticut  Western  ? 

A.  None  other  than  this  vote  of  the  city  to  take  the  stock.  We  have 
been  waiting  for  a contract  with  the  Connecticut  Western  to  take  our  road 
when  it  is  completed.  Being  a short  line,  we  expect  it  will  be  operated  by 
the  Connecticut  Western,  on  its  completion. 

Q.  In  what  relation  do  you  stand  to  this  enterprise  ? 

A.  I am  president  of  the  road. 

Q.  Of  the  Farmington  Valley  Railroad? 

A.  Of  the  Springfield  and  Farmington  Valley  Railroad  ? 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Connecticut  West- 
ern in  regard  to  that  road  ? 

A.  They  are  not  definite  as  yet.  We  have  had  a proposition  from  the 
president  of  that  road  to  take  the  road,  when  completed,  either  at  a fair  rate 
of  interest  upon  the  actual  cost  of  the  road,  or  upon  a proportion  of  the  gross 
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earnings ; but  he  was  to  make  a definite  proposition  In  the  course  of  this 
month. 

Q.  How  soon  do  you  expect  that  the  road  will  be  built  ? 

A.  I think  it  will  be  built  within  a year,  probably. 

Q.  Won’t  you  be  good  enough  to  state  to  the  Committee,  in  your  own 
way,  what  advantages  you  expect  will  come  from  the  building  of  that  road  ? 

A.  It  brings  us  Into  direct  connection  and  business  relations  with  all  that 
section  of  country  through  which  the  Connecticut  Western  passes,  and  at  the 
North  River  strikes  Flshkill ; and  we  suppose  a branch  will  be  made  from 
some  point  on  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia  road,  to  the  coal  depot  at  Rondout. 
We  hope  to  gain  great,  or  some  benefit  in  the  way  of  coal  transportation,  and 
generally  to  cheapen  the  article  in  our  market. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  will  have  that  effect — to  bring  coal  into  Springfield 
more  cheaply  than  It  is  brought  now,  when  that  connection  is  established  ? 

A.  I think  it  will,  sir.  We  can  only  get  our  coal  to  Springfield  by  rail ; 
we  have  no  water  transportation  now  of  any  amount. 

Q.  What  were  the  principal  grounds  or  reasons  on  which  the  city  of 
Springfield  voted  to  give  this  aid  ? 

A.  The  general  benefits  which  they  expected  to  gain  from  a road  running 
through  that  country,  and  the  benefit  from  this  coal.  That  was  one  of  the 
benefits  they  expected  to  gain. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  Are  you  largely  interested  in  railroads — owner  of 
stock  ? 

A.  I have  some  railroad  stock. 

Q.  I suppose  you  own  some  in  the  Boston  and  Albany  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  in  the  Western  roads  ? 

A.  I own  some  in  the  Hartford  and  Springfield  road. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  in  the  New  York  Central  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  the  Michigan  Central  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  effect  do  you  expect  your  road  from  Springfield  to  Tarlffvllle 
will  have  upon  the  Springfield  and  Hartford  road  ? Will  it  tend  to  diminish 
the  receipts  of  that  road  ? 

A.  Not  largely,  I think. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  will  at  al4?  sir  ? 

A.  I don’t  see  how  It  can  very  much.  At  any  rate,  the  Interest  I have 
there,  I am  willing  to  risk;. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  draw  a distinct  kind  of  business,  do  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  there  has  been  no  stock  subscribed  yet  to  your  road — 
the  Springfield  and  Tariffville  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I said  there  had  been  some  individual  stock  subscribed,  but  it 
Is  the  expectation  that  the  road  will  be  built 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  What  is  the  capital  ? 

A.  $300,000. 

Q.  $300,000  is  the  entire  capital  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  chartered  some  time  ago. 

Q.  You  have  no  idea,  I suppose,  that  it  could  be  built  now  for  $300,000  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  it  chartered  ? 

A.  The  Springfield  and  Farmington  Valley,  I think,  was  chartered  as  early 
as  about  1854.  It  was  designed  to  make  an  entirely  different  connection  ; to 
make  a connection  with  another  road  from  Springfield  to  New  Haven,  through 
the  Farmington  Valley. 

Q.  How  long  has  the  road  been  finished  from  New  Haven  to  Farmington  ? 

A.  Twenty  years. 

Q.  That  has  been  finished  twenty  years,  and  ydu  have  been  sixteen  years 
in  trying  to  get  to  it  ? 

A.  Not  hardly. 

Q.  Is  it  not  that  number  of  years,  exactly  ? 

A.  That  is  the  number  of  years,  but  we  have  not  been  trying  very  hard 
to  get  there. 

Q.  You  didn’t  think  much  of  it,  did  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ; but  that  connection  of  the  Springfield  and  Farmington  Valley 
road  with  the  Canal  road,  as  we  call  it,  would  make  a direct  competing  line 
from  Springfield  to  New  Haven. 

Q.  Was  that  the  reason  which  delayed  it  so  long — sixteen  or  twenty  years  ? 

A.  I have  no  doubt  that  was  one  reason  why. 

Q.  Was  the  Springfield  and  Farmington  Valley  road  opposed  by  the 
Springfield,  Hartford  and  New  Haven  line  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Because  of  the  fear  of  rivalry  V 

A.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  opposed  by  individuals  interested  in  that  stock;  I 
don’t  say  that  it  was  by  the  corporation  Itself. 

Q.  Is  the  road  from  Farmington  to  Tarlffville  built  ? 

A,  Not  direct.  It  is  built  from  Farmington  to  Westfield,  and  from  there 
to  Northampton. 

Q,  Then  the  road  is  finished  to  the  Boston  and  Albany  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  Tarlffville  from  the  Farmington  Valley  road  ? 

A.  From  what  we  call  the  Canal  road,  to  the  point  where  it  will  strike 
the  Connecticut  Western,  I suppose  it  to  be  about  three  miles. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  Springfield  to  Westfield  ? 

A.  Nine  miles. 

A.  Then  your  road  will  be,  at  the  beginning,  nin6  miles  from  the  Valley 
road,  and  then  when  It  comes  to  the  Connecticut  Western,  it  will  be  three 
miles  from  the  Valley  road  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; three  or  four,  along  there. 

Q.  It  begins  at  the  same  point,  substantially,  with  the  Springfield  and 
Hartford  road,  and  it  ends  at  Tarlffville,  about  eight  miles  from  the  Spring- 
field  and  Hartford  road,  on  a straight  line  ? 

A.  I should  think  it  was  about  eight  miles  from  Windsor  Locks. 

Q.  Then,  In  eleven  miles  you  will  have  three  roads — the  Springfield  and 
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Hartford  road,  going  to  New  York,  the  Valley  road,  going  to  New  York  by 
the  way  of  New  Haven,  and  your  road,  from  Springfield  to  TariffVille  ? 

A.  I don’t  know. 

Q.  Won’t  it  be  so  ? 

A.  I should  say  not ; I don’t  see  how  you  get  in  that  third  road. 

Q.  The  Springfield  and  Hartford  is  one,  the  Valley  road  is  two,  coming 
from  Westfield  down,  and  then  this  new  proposed  road  will  be  the  third  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ; by  going  round  by  the  way  of  Westfield. 

Q.  You  will  then  have  three  roads,  not  very  far  from  parallel  with  each 
other,  so  that  if  you  take  a figure  eight  miles  at  the  top  and  eleven  miles  at 
the  bottom,  you  will  have  three  roads  in  that  little  figure  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ; but  there  is  a range  of  mountains  between  them. 

Q.  But  that  range  of  mountains  does  not  increase  the  amount  of  popula- 
tion you  rely  upon  ? 

A.  Not  much,  I think. 

Q.  Nor  the  prospective  business  you  rely  upon  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  really  mean  to  say  that  a third  road  will  ever  be  built  in  a 
figure  of  that  description,  eight  miles  at  the  top  and  eleven  at  the  bottom  ? — 
a road  on  each  side,  separated  by  mountains,  and  a third  road  to  go  down 
between  the  mountains  ? 

A.  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  it. 

Q.  Then  you  must  have  immense  faith  in  the  Connecticut  Western  V 

A.  I have  a good  deal  of  faith  in  it. 

*Q.  You  would  rely  upon  that  for  most  of  the  business  you  expect  ? 

A.  I will  say,  that  I have  always  been  In  favor  of  building  a road,  aside 
from  the  Connecticut  Western,  from  Springfield  to  what  we  call  Rising’s 
Notch,  where  we  connect  with  the  Canal  road.  There  are  two  gaps  through 
these  mountains,  one  at  TarifiVIlle,  and  one  at  the  State  line, — what  we  call 
Rising’s  Notch. 

Q.  With' two  roads  in  this  small  figure,  eight  miles  by  eleven,  with  moun- 
tain ranges  to  separate  your  road  from  them,  you  must  rely  upon  the  business 
of  the  Connecticut  River,  and  the  business  that  comes  to  you  from  the  Con- 
necticut Western  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  business  of  the  Connecticut  River  Is  down  the  River  road  to 
all  these  points  you  speak  of,  until  you  come  to  Windsor  Locks.  Where  is 
your  bridge  ? 

A.  Near  Windsor  Locks. 

Q.  Then  you  have  two  rows  of  mountains  and  a river  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  have  the  whole  business  to  calculate  upon  between 
the  river  and  the  mountains.  Neither  of  these  roads  has  any  connection  with 
this  section  of  territory  through  which  our  road  passes  from  Suffield. 

Q.  But  then,  this  section  between  Springfield  and  Tarijffville,  If  you  have 
a road  on  the  right  of  you  and  a road  on  the  left  of  you,  cannot  furnish  much 
business  ? 

A.  It  furnishes  all  there  is  in  that  section. 

Q.  What  there  is  must  be  very  little  ? 
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A.  It  is  a very  rich  town. 

Q.  What  town  is  that  ? 

A.  Suffield. 

Q.  That  has  already  got  a railroad  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  we  don’t  go  through  Suffield  at  all. 

Q.  Yes  ; but  you  spoke  of  Sheffield  as  a very  rich  town  to  direct  business 
to  your  road.  It  won’t  direct  anything  to  your  road ; it  already  has  the  Con- 
necticut Western. 

A.  Exactly  ; but  we  run  parallel  with  the  Connecticut  Western,  and  take 
its  business  on  the  western  side. 

Q.  What  you  expect  to  get  is  the  business  that  lies  between  the  Spring- 
field  & Hartford  road,  and  the  Connecticut  Western,  is  it  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  lies  between  the  Springfield  & Hartford  and  the  Connecticut 
Western  will  not  support  a railroad,  will  it  ? 

A.  Hardly. 

Q.  Now,  what  do  you  expect  to  have  coming  from  the  Connecticut  West- 
ern road,  that  makes  it  so  rich  and'valuable  ? 

A.  It  is  an  enterprising  and  thrifty  country.  The  Connecticut  Western 
goes  through  Suffield  and  Tariffville,  (where  they  have  a very  important 
water-power,  second  scarcely  to  any  in  this  State ; it  is  now  under  a cloud,  as 
their  works  were  burned,)  from  there  to  Simsbury,  and  thence  to  Collinsville, 
New  Hartford,  Winsted,  and  so  on. 

Q.  That  road  is  designed  to  come  into  Hartford  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Q.  Hartford  is  largely  embarked  in  it,  is  it  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  control  of  the  road  is  at  Hartford  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  it,  at  Springfield  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  ' 

Q.  Where  is  it  ? 

A.  Outside  of  Hartford. 

Q.  Well,  where  ? 

A.  Along  the  line  of  the  road. 

Q,  Is  not  a large  part  of  the  stock  held  in  Hartford  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  but  not  a majority  of  the  stock. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  to  rival  Hartford  in  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Western  ? 

A.  We  don’t  expect  to  get  any  business  from  the  Connecticut  Western 
which  does  not  wish  to  come  to  us  ; we  don’t  wish  to  rob  Hartford,  and  don’t 
expect  to. 

Q.  I don’t  suppose  your  intentions  are  felonious,  but  I want  to  know  what 
you  expect.  I don’t  ask  your  intentions.  Do  you  expect  to  draw  from  Hart- 
ford largely  what  would  otherwise  go  there,  and  take  it  to  Springfield  ? 

A.  We  expect  what  is  destined  for  our  market  will  go  there,  and  what  is 
destined  for  Hartford  will  go  there. 

Q,  That  is  only  saying  the  same  thing  over  again.  What  part  do  you 
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think  -will  be  destined  for  Springfield  ? I mean,  what  amount  do  you  expect 
to  take  to  Springfield  that  would  otherwise  go  to  Hartford  ? 

A.  1 think  more  of  the  business  of  that  road — I don’t  know  as  more,  but  I 
think  a fair  share,  perhaps  half  of  the  business  of  that  road,  will  come  this 
way. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  the  place  where  you  expect  to  join  the  Connecticut 
Western  to  Hartford  ? 

A.  I think  it  is  ten  or  eleven  miles. 

Q.  How  far  to  Springfield  ? 

A.  About  sixteen,  as  stated. 

Q.  That  gives  a little  advantage  to  Hartford,  does  it  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  speak  of  Rondout,  and  seem  to  rely  a good  deal  upon  Rond- 
out, — you  mean  as  the  terminus  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  V 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  How  are  you  going  to  get  coal  from  Rondout  to  Springfield  ? Just 
give  us  the  first  step. 

A.  There  is  a project  to  build  a road  from  Rondout  to  the  Dutchess  and 
Columbia  road. 

Q.  From  Rhinebeck,  opposite  Rondout  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  your  road,  the  road  you  expect  to  build  from  Springfield,  own  or 
control  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia  ? 

A.  I suppose  not. 

Q.  Any  interest  in  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Does  the  Connecticut  Western  ? 

A.  I suppose  it  does  not. 

Q.  You  know,  on  the  contrary,  don’t  you,  that  it  is  the  Boston,  Hartford 
and  Erie  that  controls  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia,  if  anybody  does  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  about  that,  sir.  I suppose  coal  can  come  over  it  to 
Springfield  if  the  Hartford  and  Erie  does  own  it. 

Q.  I don’t  ask  you  about  coal  coming  over  it ; but  the  Boston,  Hartford 
and  Erie  have  a lease  of  that  road,  and  if  they  sustain  that  lease  they  control 
that  road,  don’t  they  ? 

A.  I don’t  suppose  they  control  it  to  the  extent  of  preventing  coal  from 
coming  over  it. 

Q.  I did  not  ask  you  what  their  legal  rights  were,  but,  in  general  language, 
they  have  hired  that  road,  and  therefore  have,  as  we  say  in  ordinary  speech, 
the  control  of  the  road,  as  much  as  any  road  has  the  control  of  another — you 
understand  that,  don’t  you  ? 

A.  I presume  I do,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  to  prevent  their  building  a line  from  Rhinebeck  to  the 
Dutchess  and  Columbia  ? 

A.  Nothing  but  want  of  funds. 

Q.  Suppose  they  have  as  much  money  as  is  needed,  is  there  anything  to 
prevent  ? 

A.  I am  not  aware  that  there  is  anything. 
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Q.  Would  it  not  add  very  much  to  the  value  of  your  road  to  have  a road 
from  Rhinebeck  to  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia  ? 

A.  I have  the  impression  that  this  branch  from  Rhinebeck  to  the  Dutchess 
and  Columbia  is  at  a point  above  where  the  Hartford  and  Erie  strikes  it. 

Q.  If  you  will  look  at  that  map  you  will  see  that  that  is  almost  impossible. 

A.  You  cannot  tell  much  about  these  maps — they  are  loose  things. 

Q.  Is  your  memory  better  than  the  map  ? 

A.  I should  rely  upon  it,  at  this  time. 

Q.  At  what  point  should  you  say  it  would  strike  the  Dutchess  and  Co- 
lumbia ? 

A . I don’t  know  how  far  up  it  is,  but  1 supposed  it  was  some  point  above. 
That  is  a point  upon  which  I don’t  pretend  to  have  any  definite  information, 
but  I think  it  is  so. 

Q.  Don’t  you  think  a road  from  Rhinebeck  would  add  very  much  to  the 
value  of  the  whole  line  of  road  through  that  part  of  New  England  ? 

A.  I don’t  think  it  would. 

Q.  You  have  faith  in  this  coal  business  from  Rondout  ? 

A.  As  far  as  the  Connecticut  River. 

Q.  Not  beyond  the  Connecticut  River  ? 

A.  I should  not  suppose  any  large  amount  would  come  very  far  east  of  the 
Connecticut  River  by  rail. 

Q.  Then  you  don’t  suppose  that  the  Boston  and  Albany  road  would  get 
any  considerable  advantage  ; that  is,  you  would  carry  the  coal  to  Springfield, 
but  none  would  go  beyond  ? 

A.  Come  beyond. 

Q.  Yes.  I am,  figuratively,  in  Springfield  ; I am  looking  at  the  interests 
of  Springfield  in  this  case. 

A.  I don’t  suppose  that  rail  communication  from  the  Hudson  River  would 
compete  with  water  navigation  very  far  east  from  the  Connecticut  River. 

Q.  That  is  a hundred  miles  from  Boston.  Then  you  think  rail  will  not 
compete  with  water  unless  it  be  a hundred  miles  distant  from  the  water  ? 

A.  No  ; I said  that  I did  not  think  coal  would  come  by  rail  very  much 
this  side  of  the  Connecticut  River.  W^ater  transportation  to  New  London 
would  compete  with  the  railroad. 

Q.  Taking  all  the  manufacturing  towns  in  New  England  that  are  con- 
nected by  spurs  or  branches  with  the  Boston  and  Albany,  don’t  you  suppose 
that  coal  coming  over  the  Boston  and  Albany  road  will  be  sought  for  to  be 
carried  to  places  that  are  connected  with  the  Boston  and  Albany,  after  it 
once  gets  to  Springfield  ? Don’t  you  think  it  will  be  pushed  forward  towards 
Boston  ? 

A . It  might  come  a certain  distance ; I don’t  know  how  far. 

Q.  Don’t  you  know  they  already  bring  it  to  Framingham  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  whether  they  do  or  not. 

Q.  Have  you  inquired  much  into  the  statistics  of  that  road  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  / 

Q.  Your  opinion,  then,  is,  that  it  would  be  very  well  for  railroads  to  carry 
coal  as  far  as  Springfield ; but  that  is  as  far  as  they  can  compete  with  water 
navigation.  Is  that  your  idea  ? 
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A.  No,  .sir. 

Q.  Was  not  that  what  you  first  said  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I understood  you  to  say  it  would  not  go  further  by  rail  than  Spring- 
field? 

A.  No,  sir;  I have  not  said  so.  I said  that  it  would  not  come  much  this 
side  of  Connecticut  River. 

Q.  How  much  further  than  the  Connecticut  River  do  you  suppose  coal 
would  go  ? 

A.  I said  I could  not  tell  It  would  depend  upon  the  facilities  for  bring- 
ing it  by  water  and  sending  it  north  over  the  New  London  road,  and  the 
Norwich  and  Worcester  road.  I don’t  know  exactly  how  far  those  roads 
could  compete  successfully  with  each  other  in  carrying  coal. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  a sufficient  consumption  of  coal  in 
Springfield  and  its  immediate  neighborhood  to  make  it  profitable  to  bring 
coal  over  your  proposed  line  of  road  ? 

A.  I think  it  could  compete  with  any  existing  line,  so  as  to  cheapen  it 
somewhat. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  cheapen  it,  then,  at  Springfield  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  any  movement  been  made,  or  subscription  started,  in  the  city  of 
Springfield,  towards  the  construction  of  the  road  ? You  have  organized  a 
company  and  chosen  officers ; you  have  got  a vote  from  the  city  of  Spring- 
field,  but  I suppose  no  money  has  been  paid  in  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  nothing  in  the  treasury  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  even  located  your  road  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that  vote  passed  ? 

A,  There  were  two  votes  taken  last  summer,  in  March  and  June,  I think. 

Q.  What  were  the  two  votes  ? for  different  sums  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  At  the  time  of  the  first  city  meeting,  in  the  outer  ward,  ward 
8,  the  polls  were  not  opened  by  a mistake  of  the  warden,  and  then  a subse- 
quent election  was  had  in  June,  to  avoid  any  possible  question  in  regard  to 
the  legality  of  the  vote. 

Q.  You  speak  of  having  had  a conversation  with  the  president  of  the 
Connecticut  Western,-^who  is  that  gentleman? 

A.  Mr.  Barnes. 

Q.  No  arrangement  has  been  made  between  you  and  the  Connecticut 
Western,  I believe  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  to  cross  the  Connecticut  River  by  bridge  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A separate  bridge  of  your  own  ? 

A . Either  that,  or  by  some  arrangement  that  we  can  make  with  the  Bos- 
ton and  Albany. 
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Q.  Has  there  been  anything  done  towards  an  arrangement  with  the  Boston 
and  Albany  ? 

A.  Nothing,  except  talking  about  it. 

Q.  There  has  been  as  much  done  towards  that  arrangement  as  there  has 
been  towards  the  arrangement  with  the  Connecticut  Western  that  you  spoke 
of,  has  there  not  ? 

A.  About  as  much. 

Q.  Has  any  arrangement  been  made  about  using  the  depot  and  station  of 
the  Boston  & Albany,  at  Springfield  ? 

A.  None  other  than  the  promise  that  we  could  do  so. 

Q.  Then  your  road  will  use  the  same  station  as  the  Boston  & Albany,  and 
probably  use  the  same  bridge  ? 

A.  We  hope  to. 

Q.  That  is  your  expectation  ? 

A . Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  will  you  use  the  same  track  after  you  have  crossed  the  Con- 
necticut River  ? 

A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  You  branch  right  off? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  from  there  into  the  depot  you  will  be  upon  their  location  ? 

A.  One  end  of  the  bridge  is  one  end  of  the  depot,  substantially. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  You  own  stock,  you  say,  in  the  Springfield  & 
Hartford  Railroad  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  That  runs  from  Springfield  to  New  Haven,  does  it  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  the  road  which  carries  all  the  passengers  from  Boston  to  New 
York  who  pass  over  the  Boston  & Albany  ? 

A . I should  say  that  nearly  all  went  that  way ; I don’t  know  why  they 
should  go  any  other ; they  might  go  to  Westfield  and  take  the  Canal  road,  or 
go  to  Pittsfield  and  take  the  Housatonic  road  ; but  the  Boston  and  Albany  is 
the  main  line. 

Q What  dividends  does  that  road  pay  ? 

A.  I don’t  know.  It  does  a very  good  business. 

Q.  You  own  stock  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Haven’t  you  collected  your  dividends  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don’t  you  know  what  you  have  collected  ? 

A.  I could  not  tell,  to  save  my  life. 

Q.  Haven’t  you  any  idea  about  what  it  is  ? 

A.  They  have  paid  three  per  cent,  a quarter,  I think. 

Q.  The  dividends  of  that  road  in  the  Railroad  Returns  are  put  down  at 
14  per  cent.  Now,  have  there  been  any  stock  dividends  the  last  two  or  three 
years  ? 

A.  I think  not,  in  that  time. 

Q.  Have  there  been  within  the  last  five  years  any  stock  dividends  ? 
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A.  There  was  a stock  dividend  to  cover  the  building  of  the  Connecti- 
cut River  bridge,  but  part  of  it  was  paid  in  cash. 

Q.  What  does  the  stock  sell  for,  do  you  know  ? 

A.  No,  I don’t. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  of  any  sales  within  the  last  three  months  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  information  of  any  sales  within  the  last  year  ? 

A.  I don’t  think  I have. 

Q.  It  is  the  best  paying  road  in  New  England,  is  it  not  ? 

A.  It  is  a very  good  paying  road  ; I don’t  know  about  “ the  best.” 

Q.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  pick  up  any  of  the  stock,  is  it  not  ? 

A.  I believe  those  who  have  it  are  satisfied  to  keep  it. 

Q.  The  chief  business  of  that  road  is  carrying  New  York  passengers,  is  it 
not  ? 

A.  It  has  a very  heavy  freight  business. 

Q.  Certainly ; all  the  land  freight  that  goes  over  the  Boston  & Albany 
road  for  New  York  goes  over  that  road  ? 

A.  All  that  goes  from  Springfield  goes  that  way. 

Q.  All  that  goes  from  Boston  and  the  towns  on  the  line  near  Boston  has  to 
go  over  this  road,  don’t  it  ? 

A.  I should  say  that  was  the  best  line  for  it  to  go  over. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  Is  not  the  stock  selling  in  the  market  to-day  for 
more  than  i$225  ? 

A,  I don’t  know. 

Q.  Is  it  not  quoted  in  the  papers  at  $240  ? 

A.  I should  not  think  it  was. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Haven’t  there  been  private  dividends  from  time  to  time  that  have  not 
appeared  at  all  to  the  public  ? 

A.  I am  not  aware  of  any. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  not  received,  during  the  last  two 
years,  more  than  fourteen  per  cent,  dividends,  on  the  average  from  that  road  V 

A.  Not  in  cash  dividends. 

Q.  Well,  now,  give  it  to  us  in  stock ; how  much  have  you  had  in  stock  or 
scrip,  or  anything  which  represents  cash  value  ? 

A.  There  was  an  increase  of  capital  stock  authorized  by  the  Legislature 
last  year,  to  the  amount  of  three  millions.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  has  been 
paid  in  on  that  stock  in  cash. 

Q.  And  the  balance  you  have  got  ? , 

A.  No  ; scrip  certificates  for  fifty  per  cent,  have  been  issued. 

Q.  Now,  I will  call  your  attention  very  briefly  to  one  or  two  facts.  At 
the  time  the  Connecticut  Western  was  located,  was  there  not  a controversy 
whether  the  location  should  come  down  towards  Farmington  or  go  up  to 
Tariffville,  among  Hartford  people  and  the  controllers  of  that  road  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I think  there  was. 

Q Quite  a controversy,  wasn’t  there  ? 

A.  There  was  a good  deal  of  talk  about  it. 
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Q.  Now,  do  you  remember  an  interview  you  and  I had  at  Hartford  about 
that  subject,  in  which  I went  in  pretty  strong  in  favor  of  the  location  to  Tariff- 
ville,  so  as  to  get  the  Springfield  road  there  ? 

A.  I talked  with  you  at  Hartford. 

Q.  Don’t  you  know  I went  in  pretty  strong,  representing  all  the  powers  I 
had  from  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  road,  in  favor  of  that  location  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  at  that  time,  I regarded  this  road  from  Springfield  down  to  Tar- 
ifiville  as  a very  good  thing  for  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  didn’t  I ? 

A.  I don’t  know  about  that.  I thought  that  you  thought  it  would  do  less 
injury  to  go  north  than  to  go  south,  but  I may  not  have  understood  you. 

Q Injury  to  what  ? 

A.  To  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie. 

Q.  I wanted  the  road  to  go  to  Springfield,  didn’t  I ? 

A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  for?  You  didn’t  suppose  that  I,  representing  the  Boston,  Hart- 
ford and  Erie,  went  in  for  anything  that  did  not  go  for  their  exaltation  and 
good,  did  you  ? 

A.  Well,  I had  my  idea  of  what  you  were  driving  at  then. 

Q.  If  you  had  any  different  idea  from  that,  let  us  have  it  out  square.  If 
anybody  supposes  I am  anything  but  that,  I want  to  know  it. 

A.  At  the  time  of  this  conversation  you  and  I had,  I had  the  impression, 
and  still  have  it,  that  you  wanted  the  road  to  go  to  Springfield,  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  when  it  got  there  it  would  be  extended  to  Stafford,  and  so  to 
Southbridge,  to  meet  that  branch. 

Q.  That  was  one  idea. 

A.  That  was  the  main  idea  I got  from  you. 

Q.  Didn’t  I further  put  it  upon  the  ground  that  I wanted  to  draw  all  the 
business  I could  coming  from  the  West  to  Springfield  over  the  Connecticut 
Western,  to  come  over  the  fifty-eight  miles  of  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia 
which  we  expected  to  use  ? Didn’t  I tell  you  that  I wanted  to  get  everything 
going  to  the  West  from  Springfield,  and  everything  coming  from  the  West  to 
Springfield,  to  carry  it  over  that  property  ? 

A.  You  might;  but  that  point  has  escaped  my  memory. 

Q.  You  and  I were  perfectly  agreed  that  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  have 
that  road  from  Springfield  to  TarifiVille  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I have  not  the  slightest  disagreement  with  you,  and  I cer- 
tainly have  not  with  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Suppose  you  got  coal  into  Springfield  cheaper  than 
you  do  now,  what  effect  would  that  have  upon  the  price  of  coal  up  the  valley 
of  the  Connecticut  above  you  ? 

A.  It  would  depend  upon  the  competition  from  Springfield  down  to  the 
line, — the  point  I speak  of.  If  we  could  get  coal  at  Springfield  cheaper  by 
the  Connecticut  Western  than  we  can  by  the  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  I 
suppose  it  would  cheapen  it  up  the  river. 

Q.  If  you  got  coal  at  Springfield,  from  any  cause  whatever,  cheaper  than 
you  get  it  there  now,  it  would  have  that  effect  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir.  It  would  affect  the  whole  State  of  Massachusetts  east  of  us, 
certainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  Have  you  any  apprehension,  or  have  you  ever  had, 
that  if  the  road  was  built  from  Rhinebeck  over  to  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia, 
or  the  Connecticut  Western,  that  that  coal  would  elude  you  and  go  up  the 
Hudson  River  by  tug-boats,  and  then  by  railroad  from  Hudson  to  Chatham, 
and  there  join  the  Albany  and  Boston  ? Do  you  think  if  that  road  were 
built  from  Rhinebeck  to  strike  the  Connecticut  Western,  that  coal  would  still, 
instead  of  going  on  that  road,  go  up  the  Hudson  River,  and  thence  over  the 
Boston  and  Albany,  as  a mode  of  reaching  Boston,  or  eastern  Massachusetts  ? 

A.  You  ask  me  if  the  road  was  built  from  Rhinebeck  to  the  Dutchess  and 
Columbia  road. 

A.  Yes,  sir;  and  then  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  finished,  and  your 
road  also  finished  to  Springfield.  I ask  you  if  you  have  any  apprehension 
that  the  coal  at  Rondout  bound  to  Springfield  or  Boston,  would  go  up  the 
Hudson  by  boat,  and  then  take  the  Western  road,  instead  of  coming  by  the 
Dutchess  and  Columbia,  and  the  Hartford  and  Erie,  and  so  coming  up  to 
Springfield  ? 

A.  I should  suppose  that  some  of  the  coal  would  go  by  each  line. 

Q.  I mean,  that  which  is  destined  to  Springfield  ? 

A.  I should  suppose  that  from  Rhinebeck  over  the  Connecticut  Western 
would  be  the  better  route.  It  would  certainly  be  the  preferable  route. 
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ELEVEIN^TH  PUBLIC  HEAKIIN^G. 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1870. 

Testimony  of  John  A.  Brooks. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  to  the  Com- 
mittee, in  the  first  place,  what  railroad  companies  you  are  connected  with 
at  the  present  time,  and  what  interest,  in  general,  you  have  in  railroads  ? 

A.  My  first  experience  in  western  railroads  commenced  at  the  Niagara 
lliver,  or  on  the  Great  Western  & Canada  Railroad,  and  thence  onward.  I 
have  been  connected  with  a group  of  capitalists  here  and  in  New  York  who 
have  built  roads  to  a large  extent  over  the  North-western  States,  with 
which  I have  been  connected  from  the  time  of  their  construction  until  the 
present.  I think  there  may  be  300  miles  in  Michigan ; and  a group  of  roads 
in  Illinois  aggregating  600  miles ; in  Iowa,  300 ; in  Missouri,  about  300,  and 
in  the  other  North-western  States,  perhaps  500.  They  have  all  been  built 
by  the  same  group  of  men,  who  have  continued  to  control  them,  and  I have 
been  connected  with  them  from  the  commencement,  nearly  30  years  ago,  to 
the  present  time.  I would  say  in  regard  to  works  of  this  character,  that 
where  they  are  meritorious  and  commend  themselves,  as  of  sufficient  pub- 
lic utility  to  command  that  buseness  which  is  sure  to  net  a fair  profit,  we 
have  never  been  short  of  money.  We  have  never  failed  in  raising  the  neces- 
sary money,  whether  three  millions  or  ten  millions,  a season,  to  spend  upon 
those  roads.  We  built  seven  of  them  last  year,  laying  down  nearly  500 
miles  of  rail,  and  this  year  we  think  we  shall  put  down  about  300  miles. 
I speak  of  this  in  reference  to  the  views  which  capitalists  entertain  in  these 
things.  If  an  enterprise  promises  to  be  of  sufficient  public  utility  to  com- 
mand the  necessary  business,  and  net  a fair  profit,  it  is  not  difficult  to  get 
money.  We  have  never  felt  the  want  of  money  to  carry  forward  meritori- 
ous enterprises  of  the  kind.  I suppose,  in  the  aggregate,  (although  I don’t 
know),  that  we  have  spent  75  or  100  millions  of  dollars. 

Q.  Whether  or  not  you  have  any  special  or  peculiar  interest  in  regard 
to  the  B.  H.  & E.  in  any  way,  for  it  or  adverse  to  it? 

A.  Well,  our  general  interests  may  be  considered  as  centering  at  Chica- 
go. To  give  an  outline  of  the  way  our  lines  lie,  I will  say  that  they  begin 
to  spread  out  pretty  soon  after  leaving  Chicago,  and  they  run  down  into 
Missouri,  thence  into  Kansas  ; while,  going  to  the  north,  they  cross  Iowa,  so 
that,  two  or  three  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi,  our  western  front 
presenting  itself  to  the  public  for  business  is  about  350  miles.  We  have 
spread  out  the  fans  of  our  enterprise  thus  wide  in  front  of  the  Territories 
and  new  States  in  the  extreme  west;  but  when  they  come  to  Chicago, 
where  they  centre,  it  is  a matter  of  comparative  indiflerence  to  us  which 
way  our  traffic  finds  its  way  to  the  seacoast,  whether  to  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore, New  York  or  Boston,  or  the  route  it  may  take  to  get  there. 

Q.  You  have  looked  into  the  questions  which  arise  upon  the  application 
of  the  B.  H.  & E.  by  my  request,  with  a view  to  estimating  somewhat  the 
value  of  the  road  and  the  probable  traffic  upon  it? 
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A.  I am  sorry  to  say  that  I have,  sir.  I am  sorry  to  say  that  I have  had 
anything  to  do  with  it.  I have  five  times  as  much  work  to  do  as  I ought  to 
have,  am  connected  with  one  and  a half  times  as  many  and  perhaps  twice 
as  many  railroads  as  there  are  in  Massachusetts,  and  my  labors  are  altoge- 
ther beyond  my  ability,  and  to  go  into  this  question  was  against  my  inclina- 
tion. 

Q.  Won’t  you  be  good  enough  to  give  to  the  Committee  your  views  in 
regard  to  these  various  matters? 

A.  The  attorney-general  represented  to  me  that  this  was  a very  impor- 
tant matter,  and  he  made  me  feel  its  importance  so  much,  that  I desired  to 
put  what  opinions  I had  upon  paper,  which  I expect  to  be  asked  about  after 
I shall  get  through  reading  them.  I will  read  them  to  you.  I put  them  on 
paper  that  I might  not  be  misquoted  and  that  I might  present  them  with 
somewhat  more  distinctness  than  if  1 simply  addressed  you. 

In  order  to  form  an  intelligent  and  weH.  grounded  opinion  upon  the  merits 
of  this  undertaking,  I have  divided  it  into  as  many  portions,  or  branches,  as 
are  sufficiently  distinct  from  each  other  to  require  a separate  treatment,  and 
given  to  each  that  consideration  which  its  importance  seemed  to  require. 

I shall  give  the  reasons  upon  which  my  opinions  are  founded,  that  no 
more  or  less  weight  may  be  given  to  those  opinions  than  the  reasons  shall 
justify 

Grades  upon  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  compared  with  those  upon  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Bailroad. 

It  is  claimed  that  a locomotive  can  haul  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  freight 
over  the  Boston.  Hartford  and  Erie  than  over  the  Boston  and  Albany  Kail- 
road.  This  is  neither  true  of  the  ruling  grades  which  are  eastward  in  the 
direction  of  the  heavy  tonnage,  nor  a fair  method  of  stating  it.  The  Boston 
and  Albany  Railroad  is  and  always  has  been  worked  in  four  divisions,  end- 
ing respectively  at  Worcester,  Springfield,  Pittsfield,  and  Albany.  This 
arrangement  separates  the  light  from  the  heavy  grades,  in  working  the  line, 
and  enables  them,  by  using  more  locomotives  upon  the  heavy  grades  and 
less  upon  the  light  ones,  to  work  all  their  power  upon  maximum  loads,  and 
this  with  the  greatest  economy.  The  ruling  grades  coming  east  on  the  first 
division  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  are  thirty  feet  per  mile ; on  the 
second  division,  sixty  feet  per  mile ; on  the  third  division,  seventy-five  and 
a half  feet  per  mile ; and  on  the  fourth  division,  forty-five  feet  per  mile. 
This  gives  an  average  of  fifty-two  one-tenth  feet  per  mile  for  the  ruling 
grades  on  the  four  divisions.  If  the  sixty  feet  grades  of  the  Boston,  Hart- 
ford and  Erie  Railroad  are,  as  I have  understood,  so  scattered  as  to  briug 
them  on  every  working  division,  then  the  average  ruling  grades  on  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  are  about  fourteen  per  cent,  lower  than  on  the 
Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie ; and  making  the  ordinary  allowance  for  fric- 
tion— say,  seven  and  one-half  pounds  per  ton  or  equal  to  a grade  of  twenty 
feet  per  mile — it  will  be  found  that  a little  over  ten  per  cent,  more  power  is 
required  to  move  a given  amount  of  traffic  on  the  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie  than  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad.  The  practical  difference  is, 
hdwever,  much  more  than  ten  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad,  for  their  heavy  grades  are  so  located  that,  by  the  use  of  assistant 
locomotives  in  two  or  three  places,  their  average  load  is  very  much  in- 
creased ; whereas  they  have  so  many  sixty  feet  grades  on  the  Boston,  Hart- 
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ford  and  Erie  Eailroad,  and  so  large  a proportion  of  their  whole  line  has 
grades  of  fifty  feet  and  upwards,  that  this  expedient  cannot  be  economically 
resorted  to. 


Through  Business. 

For  half  a generation  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Eiver  Eailroads 
have  been  carrying  freight  between  the  West  and  New  York,  through  the 
Mohawk  and  North  Eiver  Valleys,  and  making  colossal  fortunes  in  the  busi- 
ness ; adding  immensely  to  their  facilities  and  power  for  moving  freight ; 
besides  making  regular  and  extra  dividends  out  of  the  profits  of  their 
traffic. 

The  Erie  Eailroad  through  all  these  years  has  been  vainly  endeavoring 
to  make  a profit  by  carrying  freight  at  the  same  rate  over  the  mountains  of 
Southern  New  York. 

It  is  not  likely  that  they  ever  made  a dollar  on  their  long  traffic. 

Nothing  of  course  can  be  learned  from  the  reports  and  figures  of  people 
who  have  so  much  to  conceal ; but  the  large  increase  of  their  capital  and 
debt,  which  has  been  constant  throughout  their  history,  and  apparently  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  increase  of  their  property,  would  indicate  that  the 
profits  on  their  local  business  had  been  all  swallowed  up  by  the  losses  on 
their  through  traffic. 

The  cost  of  working  traffic  over  the  Erie  road  is  necessarily  very  high ; 
while  over  the  New  York  Central  it  is  very  low.  One  is  a broad  gauge 
mountain  road,  and  the  other  an  ordinary  gauge  — nearly  a level  one. 

The  advocates  of  the  broad  gauge  theory  of  late  years  have  been  pretty 
much  confined  to  its  unfortunate  victims.  The  extra  weight  of  its  rolling 
stock  in  proportion  to  the  road  carried,  raises  the  proportion  of  non-paying 
tonnage  : and  the  friction  due  to  the  curves  is  largely  in  excess  of  that  upon 
the  narrow  gauge. 

In  some  foreign  countries,  where  such  property  is  protected  from  compe- 
tition, the  broad  gauge  roads  are  prosperous,  but  where  they  come  in  open 
competition  with  the  narrow  gauge,  bankruptcy  is  the  rule  to  which  there 
is  hardly  an  exception.  Of  the  4,000  miles  of  broad  gauge  road  in  this 
country,  I know  of  but  one  line  that  is  not  hopelessly  bankrupt,  and  that 
makes  two  or  three  per  cent,  by  carrying  its  through  freight  on  a narrow 
gauge,  for  which  it  has  laid  down  a third  rail.  Without  the  third  rail  it 
would  be  as  bankrupt  as  the  rest  of  them. 

The  distance  from  Fishkill  to  Buffalo,  the  nearest  point  on  Lake 

Erie,  and  where  most  of  the  freight  concentrates,  is,  by  the 


Erie  Eailroad, 389  miles. 

From  Fishkill  to  Bost.on  by  this  road, 224  “ 

Total  distance  from  Boston,  via  Fishkill,  to  Buffalo,  . . 613  miles. 

From  Boston  to  Albany,  by  Boston  and  Albany  Eailroad,  . 200  “ 

From  Albany  to  Buffalo,  by  New  York  Central,  . . . 298  “ 

From  Boston,  via  Albany  to  Buffalo, 498  miles. 

Difference,  in  favor  of  route  via  Albany,  . . . . 115  “ 


I suppose  between  two  and  three  times  as  much  freight  can  be  moved  with 
the  same  power  on  the  New  York  Contral  as  on  the  Erie  road.  It  will  cer- 
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tainly  be  within  the  mark  to  put  the  cost  of  conveying  freight  on  the  Erie 
road,  by  reason  of  its  mountain  grades,  broad  gauge  and  great  amount  of 
curvature,  one-third  greater  than  the  cost  to  the  New  York  Central.  If, 
therefore,  we  add  one-third  of  389  miles  to  the  Erie  road,  we  shall  get  a 
comparison  that  will  practically  differ  in  miles  only,  and  it  may  be  stated  as 
follows : — 


From  Boston  to  Fishkill, 221  miles. 

From  Fishkill  to  Buffalo, 389  “ 

Add,  to  equalize  the  grades  with  the  other  route,  one-third  of  389, 
say, 130  “ 

Total  from  Boston,  via  Fishkill  to  Buffalo,  ....  743  miles. 

From  Boston  to  Albany, 200  miles. 

From  Albany  to  Buffalo, 298  “ 498  “ 

Difference,  in  favor  of  the  Albany  route,  ....  245  miles. 


Now,  as  I think  the  difference  in  cost  of  moving  freight  on  the  Erie  and 
on  the  New  York  Central  is  much  more  than  one-third,  I think  the  practical 
difference  is  much  greater  than  245  miles,  and  that  freight  can  be  moved 
from  the  West  by  way  of  Albany  to  Boston  from  one  to  two  dollars  per  ton 
cheaper  than  from  the  West  to  Fishkill  by  way  of  the  Erie  road. 

In  respect  to  the  cost  of  transporting  freight,  Fishkill  by  way  of  the  Erie 
road  is  not  so  near  the  West  as  Boston  is  by  the  way  of  the  Boston  and 
Albany  road,  and  the  construction  of  this  road,  even  if  it  could  be  worked 
for  nothing,  is  not  a step  forward  but  a step  backward  from  the  West,  and 
so  much  of  a step  backward,  that  if  Boston  had  to  rely  upon  it  for  its 
freight  route  from  the  West,  it  would  place  the  city  about  as  far  east  as 
the  city  of  Bangor,  for  the  actual  cost  of  carrying  freight  from  the  West 
via  Albany  and  Boston  to  Bangor  would  not  differ  materially  from  the  cost 
of  taking  it  from  the  West  by  the  way  of  the  Erie  Railroad  and  Fishkill  to 
Boston. 

I think  all  past  experience  confirms  this  view.  Most  intelligent  men,  and 
I venture  the  suggestion  that  all  unprejudiced  ones,  who  have  had  much 
experience  in  the  management  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country, 
will  agree  that  in  the  actual  cost  of  transit  between  New  York  and  the 
West  there  is  a very  large  difference  against  the  Erie,  and  in  favor  of  the 
New  York  Central  route.  Albany,  therefore,  is  on  the  best  route  even  be- 
tween New  York  and  the  West.  But  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  road, 
instead  of  reaching  Fishkill  with  less  miles  than  the  old  route  reaches  Al- 
bany, is  24  miles  longer  in  reaching  a point  85  miles  south  of  Albany; 
that  is,  85  miles  further  from  the  West.  Together,  these  make  a loss  of 
109  miles,  and  still  they  have  before  them  all  the  disadvantages  of  the 
heavy  grades  of  the  Erie,  which  we  have  before  stated  as  equal  to  130 
miles,  to  which  is  to  be  added  the  excess  of  the  measured  distance  between 
Fishkill  and  Buffalo  by  the  Erie  road  over  the  route  via  Albany,  which  is 
five  miles,  giving  a total  of  244  more  miles,  considered  in  respect  to  cost  of 
carrying  freight,  besides  the  disadvantages  of  the  ferry,  transhipment  and 
broad  gauge.  By  far  the  best  route  for  the  business  of  this  road  to  take 
from  Fishkill  to  the  West  is  via  Albany,  which  it  can  reach  with  a loss  in 
actual  distance  of  109  miles  as  compared  with  the  Boston  and  Albany  road. 
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This  is  clear  enough  from  the  simple  statement  that  it  is  absolutely 
nearer  in  measured  miles  from  Fishkill  to  Buffalo  via  Albany,  than  via  the 
Erie  road.  Taking  this,  the  most  economical  route  from  Fishkill,  the  dis- 
tance to  Albany  is  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  above  the  direct  route,  and  as 
this  is  a much  larger  proportion  than  the  profit  yielded  by  the  through  traf- 
fic, they  cannot  participate  in  it  unless  they  obtain  from  the  State,  or  some 
other  source,  an  annual  subsidy  to  make  up  the  losses  they  will  incur  in  at- 
tempting to  compete  for  it. 

Practically  the  whole  cost  of  taking  freight  from  the  West  to  New  York 
has  been  incurred  in  getting  it  to  Eishkill,  for  in  addition  to  the  cost  of 
bringing  it  to  Newburg  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  the  expense  of 
the  ferry  and  the  transhipment  is  to  be  incurred,  which  will  bring  the  cost 
nearly  up  to  that  of  delivering  it  in  New  York  by  the  main  line  of  the  Erie 
road. 

The  price  of  freight  from  the  West  to  New  York  is  always  kept  down  by 
the  competition  of  the  Baltimore  and  Pennsylvania  lines  with  those  of  New 
York.  All  are  in  strong  competition  throughout  the  West,  for  freight  to 
that  city,  and  often  the  rates  get  down  very  low.  Freights,  in  the  general 
average,  therefore,  are  likely  to  be  lower  to  New  York  than  to  Eishkill, 
where  there  will  be  no  competition. 

New  York,  then,  is  a better  place  than  Fishkill  for  Boston  to  go  to  get 
freights  from  the  West,  and  there  are  several  freight  routes  between  Boston 
and  New  York  on  which  the  actual  cost  will  be  much  less  than  by  this  route 
to  Eishkill. 

Perhaps  the  routes  of  competition  between  the  West  and  New  York 
require  some  explanation  to  be  well  understood. 

Cleveland,  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  are  among  the  most  promi- 
nent points  through  which  the  freight  business  of  their  respective  districts 
is  drained  to  New  York. 

From  Cleveland  the  route  through  Pittsburg  and  the  Pennsylvania  Cen- 
tral Railroad  is  twenty-two  miles  shorter  to  New  York  City  than  the  short- 
est route  through  the  State  of  New  York;  from  Chicago  the  route  via  Fort 
Wayne  and  Pennsylvania  Central,  is  fift}^-nine  miles  shorter ; from  St.  Louis 
via  Indianapolis  and  Pennsylvania  Central  is  seventy-four  miles  shorter, 
and  from  Cincinnati  the  route  via  Indianapolis,  Pittsburg,  and  Pennsylvania 
Central  is  one  hundred  and  seventeen  miles  shorter.  Thus,  nearly  the  whole 
West  can  reach  New  York  with  less  miles  of  carrying,  via  the  Pennsylvania 
Central  than  over  either  the  New  York  Central  or  Erie  Railroad.  This  and 
the  competition  of  the  route  through  Baltimore,  which  is  part  water, 
secures  to  New  York  City  low  rates  of  freight  from  the  West. 

The  routes  between  Boston  and  the  West  through  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 
timore do  considerable  business,  which  is  doubtless  capable  of  much  en- 
largement. The  position  of  these  cities  is  so  much  nearer  the  West  than 
any  of  the  more  Northern  Atlantic  cities  that  their  land  carriage  is  relative- 
ly very  short.  A line  drawn  due  south  from  Dunkirk,  the  western  termi- 
nus of  the  Erie  road,  and  4G0  miles  from  New  York,  would  cross  the 
Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad  322  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  234  miles  from  Baltimore.  Thus  Philadelphia  is  shown  to 
be  138  miles  and  Baltimore  226  miles  nearer  to  the  West  than  New  York. 
This  gives  these  lines  great  power  for  distributing  western  produce  by 
water  from  these  outlets. 
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In  competition  with  the  Boston  and  Albany  road,  we  now  have  the  part 
water  and  part  land  routes  to  New  York,  connecting  with  the  various  lines 
from  there ; the  routes  through  Philadelphia,  and  that  through  Baltimore 
and  the  Northern  Transportation  Company  via  Ogdensburg;  and  when 
the  Hoosac  Tunnel  is  done  we  shall  have  a route  both  shorter  in  miles  and 
easier  in  grade.  But  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Kailroad  will  never 
form  part  of  a route  that  will  exercise  the  least  influence  upon  the  carrying 
trade  between  this  city  and  the  West. 

Bridge  at  FishMll. 

So  great  was  the  objection  to  interfering  with  the  commerce  of  the  Hud" 
son  River,  that  it  took  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  to  get  a practicable  right 
to  bridge  it,  even  at  upper  Albany,  where  the  bridge  would  be  above  nine- 
tenths  of  the  commerce.  And  it  was  only  when  it  became  a necessity  to 
the  city  of  New  York  that  freight  should  come  from  the  West  over  the 
Hudson  River  Railroad  to  that  city  without  transhipment  that  it  was  finally 
accomplished. 

The  lower  part  of  the  river  is  more  crowded  with  commerce  than  any 
other  river  in  the  world  outside  of  China.  It  is  often  so  crowded  that 
steamers  have  to  run  slow  and  pick  their  way  through  the  fleets  that  nearly 
fill  the  stream.  As  the  chief  object  of  a bridge  would  be  to  try  to  stop 
freight  from  going  to  New  York  and  bring  it  to  Boston,  the  right  to  bridge 
the  river  could  hardly  be  procured,  even  if  there  was  but  little  commerce 
to  interfere  with.  It  may  be  regarded  as  wholly  out  of  the  question,  but  if 
a bridge  could  be  got  there  the  break  of  gauge  in  the  roads  would  still 
compel  a transhipment. 

Coal  Traffic. 

Coal  comes  to  Philadelphia,  the  great  coal  depot  of  this  country,  upon  a 
down  grade  from  the  mines,  over  the  Reading  Railroad,  which  with  its. 300 
locomotives  and  10,000  coal  cars,  is  better  prepared  to  carry  it  cheap  than 
any  other  railroad  in  the  world.  They  bring  down  from  ten  to  twenty 
thousand  tons  per  day,  and  have  for  long  periods,  when  pressed  with  busi- 
ness, brought  more  than  twenty  thousand  tons  per  day  on  an  average.  With 
their  unexampled  facilities  and  enormous  business,  the  actual  cost  to  them 
of  carrying  coal,  including  renewals,  is  about  ten  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  It 
is  not  at  all  likely  that  it  can  be  carried  upon  the  Boston,  Hartford  & Erie 
Railroad,  with  their  heavy  grades,  and  running  one  way  empty,  for  less  than 
20  to  25  mills ; but  if  we  put  it  at  17  mills  per  ton  per  mile  only,  the  actual 
cost,  leaving  nothing  for  the  use  of  rolling  stock,  or  profit  for  the  road, 
will  be  ^3.81  per  ton  for  the  distance  from  Eishkill  to  Boston.  To  wdiich 
must  be  added  the  cost  of  the  ferry  and  extra  handling  and  loading  upon 
cars  at  Eishkill,  say  19  cents,  and  we  have  $4  per  ton  as  the  actual  cost  of 
delivering  the  coal  at  their  depot  in  Boston.  The  average  rates  for  trans- 
porting coal  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  last  year,  was  about  $1.55  per 
ton.  It  can  probably  be  taken  in  barges  and  scows  from  the  terminus  of 
the  Erie  Railroad,  opposite  Eishkill,  to  New  York,  at  from  40  to  50  cents,  or 
about  a dollar  a ton  cheaper  than  from  Philadelphia.  As  the  value  at  New 
York  is  the  same,  it  follows  that  the  price  of  coal  at  Eishkill  is  about  a dol- 
lar a ton  higher  than  at  Philadelphia,  and  that  Boston  cannot  afibrd  to  pay 
so  high  by  a dollar  a ton,  for  bringing  coal  from  Eishkill,  as  from  Philadel- 
phia. 
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In  the  dull  season  of  the  year  the  rate  from  Philadelphia  to  Boston  is  $2 
per  ton.  The  average  rate  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  $2.50  per  ton,  de- 
livered on  the  various  wharves  where  wanted.  This  would  leave  but  a dol- 
lar, or  a dollar  and  a half,  which  Boston  could  pay  for  bringing  coal  from 
Fishkill,  without  having  it  cost  more  than  if  brought  as  now,  from  Philadel- 
phia, while  the  actual  cost  to  bring  it  over  the  railroad  would  be  $4  per  ton. 
The  price  of  bringing  coal  to  Philadelphia  is  likely  to  be  materially  reduced 
by  the  use  of  large  iron  screw  colliers.  The  first  of  a line  of  seven,  to  be 
completed  in  May,  has  just  been  introduced  upon  the  route.  I have  been 
told  that  parties  in  the  interest  of  this  road  had  stated  that  they  could  carry 
coal  at  a cost  of  three-quarters  of  a cent  per  ton  per  mile.  If  so,  this  is  not 
the  first,  or  the  tenth  time,  that  companies,  under  certain  circumstances, 
have  put  out  remarkable  estimates.  But  I do  not  recollect  another  case 
where  parties  have  claimed  an  ability  to  transport  coal,  over  60  feet  grades, 
cheaper  than  other  men  of  the  most  enlarged  experience,  and  having  the 
most  perfect  facilities,  could  carry  it  down  hill.  I have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  small  portion  of  their  line  in  this  State  can  be  most  economically 
supplied  with  coal,  by  transporting  it  westward  from  the  city  of  Boston ; 
and  that  the  country  in  the  central  part  of  the  line  will  be  supplied,  as  here- 
tofore, from  the  ports  on  Long  Island  Sound — leaving  only  the  territory 
along  their  line  in  the  western  part  of  Connecticut,  and  the  little  piece  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  which  can  be  supplied,  at  a fair  profit,  from  Fish- 
kill. 

Local  Business. 

It  is  claimed,  that  because  this  railroad  crosses  many  other  lines  between 
Boston  and  Fishkill,  it  is  sure  to  have  a large  local  business.  This  is  the 
very  reason  why  it  does  not  now,  and  never  can  have,  even  a fair  local 
traffic. 

The  first  railroad  that  is  built  through  a district  of  country,  if  it  be  on 
the  most  direct  route  to  the  nearest  and  best  market,  will  permanently 
command  the  carrying  trade  of  the  country  it  accommodates.  Villages  will 
be  built,  and  manufactories  established  upon  it,  in  the  combined  interest  of 
the  people  along  its  line,  and  the  capitalists  of  their  market  terminus.  The 
whole  industrial  development  of  the  region  will  be  created  by,  under  the 
control  of,  and  subservient  to  this  joint  interest. 

If  the  local  business  of  the  country  traversed  by  this  road  was  with  Bos- 
ton, that  on  the  west  half  would  have  an  average  haul  of  three-quarters  of 
its  whole  length,  and  that  on  the  east  half,  an  average  haul  of  one-quarter 
of  its  whole  length,  and  the  local  traffic  of  the  western  half  would  then  be 
worth  three  times  as  much  as  that  of  the  eastern  half. 

The  business  of  the  country  along  the  west  half  of  this  line  is  drained 
to  New  York  by  some  seven  railroads,  built,  controlled  and  managed  by 
New  York.  That  city  is  the  natural,  nearest  and  best  market  for  that 
whole  region,  in  the  interest  of  which  it  has  been  built  up  and  developed. 

This  road  will  get  some  very  short  local  business  on  this  part  of  their 
line,  by  taking  it  to  and  from  the  New  York  lines  and  the  little  hamlets 
upon  the  narrow  strips  of  country  between  them.  The  large  towns 
would  of  course  be  mainly  upon  the  direct  lines  to  New  York,  leaving  but 
a scattered  population  between  them. 

The  effort  to  bring  the  business  of  this  region  to  Boston  is  not  very 
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unlike  the  building  of  a railroad  from  Portland  through  the  country  tribu- 
tary to  the  Boston  and  Maine,  the  Lowell,  the  Fitchburg,  and  the  Worcester 
Kailroads,  to  take  business  to  that  city.  The  country  traversed  is  Med 
with  a wealthy  and  industrious  manufacturing  population,  whose  business 
is  large  and  prosperous;  but  they  have  no  occasion  to  go  to  Portland. 
Their  business  is  with  Boston,  a nearer,  larger  and  better  market. 

On  the  eastern  half  of  the  line  the  population  and  manufactories  have 
clustered  about  and  grown  up  upon  the  older  lines,  which  were  doubtless 
laid  through  the  locations  best  suited  by  their  natural  fitness  to  become 
centres  of  population  and  business.  It  is  not  reasonable,  therefore,  to  look 
for  a large  local  business  on  this  part  of  their  line. 

A large  portion  of  this  railroad  is  by  no  means  new.  It  has  been  running 
many  years ; long  enough  to  test  its  prospect  for  local  business,  and  to  see 
if  the  character  of  it  is  likely  to  be  such  as  is  indicated  herein. 

Last  year  their  return  shows  the  distance  they  carried  their  passengers,  / 
through  and  way  included,  was  an  average  of  less  than  eleven  miles  per 
passenger,  for  which  they  received  about  twenty-three  cents. 

Very  little  freight  is  moved  upon  railroads  as  short  a distance  as  ten 
miles.  The  cost  of  teaming  it  to  and  from  the  depots,  for  these  short 
routes,  makes  it  cheaper  to  team  it  the  whole  way. 

The  average  distance  they  hauled  freight  last  year  was  less  than  twenty- 
six  miles,  and  their  average  rate  per  ton  about  f 1.43. 

At  these  rates  it  would  take  five  millions  of  passengers,  and  one  million 
tons  of  freight,  if  they  made  a profit  of  one-third  of  their  gross  earnings 
(which  could  hardly  be  done  on  that  class  of  traffic)  to  pay  a net  of  seven 
per  cent,  on  the  money  they  spent  last  year. 

New  York  and  Boston  Passenger  Business. 

A part  of  this  line  is  capable  of  being  made  a competitor  for  a portion  of 
the  passenger  business  between  Boston  and  New  York.  It  is  said  to  be 
seven  miles  shorter  from  Boston  to  Hartford  than  the  route  via  Springfield. 

I do  not  think  that  this  is  more  than  difference  enough  to  compensate  for 
the  great  advantages  of  the  double  track  and  high  character  of  the  route 
via  Springfield.  With  a difference  of  only  seven  miles,  the  other  line,  with 
the  same  skill  and  effort,  would  be  likely  to  make  quite  as  good  and  perhaps 
better  average  time.  The  New  York  Central  route  is  twenty-two  miles 
longer  than  the  Erie  route,  for  all  the  travel  which  passes  through  Cleve- 
land between  New  York  and  the  West;  and  yet  it  probably  carries  more 
than  three-quarters  of  the  travel,  and  makes  much  the  best  average  time. 

I do  not  refer  to  this  in  disparagement  of  this  line,  but  simply  to  show  that 
something  more  is  required  than  a route  7 or  even  20  miles  shorter  to  com- 
mand a fair  share  of  the  business.  No  road  can  take  even  half  the  business 
from  so  strong  a line  as  that  via  Springfield,  without  that  perfect  prepara- 
tion of  road  and  equipment,  which  is  not  to  be  procured  short  of  a vast  ex- 
penditure of  money.  Whether  for  a share  of  this  business  already  divided 
between  five  lines,  it  would  pay  upon  the  required  expenditure,  is  a ques- 
tion about  which  parties  might  differ  in  opinion.  As  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Eailroad  must  run  several  express  trains  between  Springfield  and  Boston 
to  accommodate  their  western  connections  and  Connecticut  Kiver  valley 
business,  they  can  carry  the  New  York  travel  without  running  especial 
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trains  for  it.  It  might  therefore  be  profitable  to  them,  and  yet  a loss  for  a 
line  ditterently  situated. 

The  amount  of  business  is  greatly  overestimated  by  the  public.  The 
number  of  passengers  between  Boston  and  New  York,  via  Springfield,  in 
both  directions,  amounted  in  1869  to  less  than  91,000;  and  yielded  in  gross 
receipts  less  than  $2,500  per  mile  of  road,  and  to  the  express  trains,  about  a 
dollar  and  a quarter  per  mile  run, — a sum  wholly  inadequate  to  pay,  except 
in  combination  with  other  business  of  a similar  express  character.  If  the 
whole  of  this  business  could  be  taken  to  the  new  line  it  would  not  pay  for 
much  preparation  to  accommodate  it;  and  if  they  took  only  a portion, 
which  is  the  best  they  could  do,  it  would  certainly  not  be  a very  promising 
business  to  contend  for. 


Cost  and  Debts. 

The  mortgage  debt,  as  shown  by  the  exports,  of  $22,520,600  upon  the 
3631  miles  of  their  road,  built  and  proposed  to  be  built,  amounts  to  $61,912 
per  mile.  Their  floating  debt,  as  stated  in  their  return,  amounts  to  $7,349,- 
164.  From  this  should  be  deducted  what  may  be  realized  upon  their  pledged 
collaterals,  a sum  entirely  problematical,  say  $2,000,000,  leaving  a net  float- 
ing debt  of  $5,349,169.  This  is  equal  to  $14,705  per  mile.  Their  whole 
debt,  funded  and  floating,  not  including,  I suppose,  unpaid  interest,  dam- 
ages for  non-payment  of  contractors,  and  the  myriad  of  unsettled  accounts 
and  claims  which  always  hang  over  so  extended  a concern  in  its  financial 
condition,  amounts  to  $76,618  per  mile.  To  pay  the  interest  on  its  debts  for 
one  year,  and  get  rid  of  all  legal  claims  against  the  property,  and  complete 
the  road  in  the  most  ordinary  manner,  and  equip  it  for  a small  business, 
would  doubtless  require  from  eight  to  fourteen  millions  of  dollars,  and 
would  bring  its  indebtedness  up  to  $108,000  or  $118,000  per  mile. 

The  Hartford,  Providence  and  Fishkill  Eailroad,  122  miles  long,  and  a 
completed  road,  was  purchased  by  this  company  with  a debt  of  about  two 
millions  of  dollars  upon  it.  It  was  then  worked,  I believe,  on  account  of 
its  creditors,  and  being  a bankrupt  concern  I suppose  it  was  purchased  by 
assuming  its  debt  and  paying  for  the  balance  of  the  purchase  in  stock.  If 
this  be  true,  then  the  whole  debt  of  the  company,  except  this  $2,000,000,  was 
created  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  remaining  241|  miles  of  the  road, 
on  which  it  will  amount  to  from  $140,000  to  $165,000  per  mile. 

The  average  cost  of  all  the  other  railroads  in  Massachusetts,  including 
the  portions  beyond  the  State  line,  is  about  $47,000  per  mile.  The  liabili- 
ties of  this  company,  exclusive  of  their  capital  stock,  if  completed  in  the 
most  ordinary  manner,  will  be  from  $36,000,000  to  $42,000,000,  which  is  more 
than  three-fifths  of  the  cost  of  all  the  rest  of  the  railroads  of  the  Common- 
wealth, including  their  vast  equipment  and  terminal  and  station  accommo- 
dations, and  some  300  miles  of  double  track.  At  the  average  cost  per  mile 
of  the  other  Massachusetts  railroads,  this  one  would  cost  $17,147,000; 
whereas  its  debts  alone  are  likely  to  exceed  $40,000,000. 

Value  of  the  Eailroad. 

There  seems  to  be  a great  difi'erence  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  this 
road,  when  completed.  The  State  Engineer,  I believe,  has  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  would  more  than  pay  expenses  the  first  year,  but  he  is  not 
sanguine  that  it  would  pay  the  interest  on  $5,000,000  in  addition.  An  eugiu- 
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eer  who  has  been  connected  with  it  thinks  that  if  certain  further  large 
expenditures  are  made  it  will  pay  an  interest  of  seven  per  cent,  on  $40,- 
000,000. 

A railroad  that  cannot  pay  more  than  its  running  expenses,  and  keep  up 
its  property,  whatever  may  be  the  market  price  of  its  securities,  is  worth 
nothing  as  property. 

As  the  main  branches  of  business  for  which  the  railroad  was  ostensibly 
projected  cannot  be  done  by  it,  and  most  of  its  remaining  expected  busi- 
ness is  otherwise  provided  for,  or  is  to  be  partially  procured  by  the  closest 
competition,  the  prospect  of  its  ever  being  of  much  value  to  its  proprietors 
is,  to  say  the  least,  remote  and  uncertain. 

A railroad,  in  order  to  be  secure  of  yielding  any  profit,  however  small, 
should  have  sufficient  business  which  it  can  call  legitimately  its  own,  that 
is,  which  it  has  not  to  compete  with  other  lines  for,  to  more  than  pay  its 
working  expenses  and  renewals.  Thus  much  being  secured,  the  amount  of 
its  profits,  which  fixes  the  value  of  the  property,  must  mainly  depend  upon 
the  further  supply  of  non-competing  business  which  it  can  count  on,  and 
such  competing  traffic  as  it  has  advantages  for  securing  and  conducting, 
fully  equal  to  those  possessed  by  its  rival  lines.  Applying  these  principles 
to  test  the  merits  of  this  line,  we  find  that  their  relative  disadvantages  for 
conducting  a through  business  from  the  West  are  greater  than  those  of  the 
old  lines  by  more  than  the  proportion  of  profit  in  the  business,  and  that 
therefore  they  cannot  participate  in  the  long  carrying  trade  except  at  an 
absolute  loss ; that  the  actual  cost  of  bringing  coal  to  Boston  over  this  line 
will  make  its  cost  much  higher  than  if  the  city  is  supplied  by  the  old  route 
as  heretofore;  that  the  Boston  and  New  York  passenger  business  is  so 
moderate  in  amount  and  so  divided  already,  and  the  preparation  required 
to  compete  for  it  is  so  considerable  and  expensive,  that  it  is  doubtful  if 
profit  enough  could  be  got  out  of  it  to  pay  fairly  upon  the  outlay  required ; 
that  the  western  half  of  this  line  runs  directly  across  the  natural  routes  of 
its  carrying  trade,  where  abundant  facilities  are  already  provided  to  drain 
the  business  to  its  nearest  and  best  market ; that  years  of  development 
have  shown  the  local  business  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  line  to  be  exceed- 
ingly small.  Their  total  earnings  per  train  per  mile  were  less  last  year 
than  the  rest  of  the  Massachusetts  railroads  expended  per  train  per  mile 
in  working  their  roads. 

The  Hartford,  Providence  and  Fishkill  Eailroad,  forming  one-third  of  the 
whole  road  of  this  company,  has  been  rendered  bankrupt,  by  a debt  of  less 
than  $18,000  per  mile.  It  may,  at  present,  be  worth  more  than  that,  but 
must  be  illy  able  to  carry  one-half  or  even  one-third  of  the  average  debt  per 
mile  of  this  company. 

They  have  two  roads  over  the  first  thirty-six  or  thirty-eight  miles  of  their 
line  from  Boston,  and  when  the  Woonsocket  and  Putnam  line  is  done,  they 
will  have  two  roads  all  the  way  to  the  town  of  Putnam  or  Mechanicsville, 
about  sixty  miles,  to  which  there  is  still  another  route,  though  eleven  miles 
longer, “via  Worcester.”  As  these  two  lines  join  each  other  in  the  centre, 
and  at  both  ends,  they  must  be  very  crooked  or  so  near  each  other  that, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  country  to  be  drained 
by  each  was  much  too  narrow  to  furnish  a paying  business. 

Their  whole  prospective  business  is  so  cut  up  by  rival  lines,  in  many  if 
45 
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not  most  cases,  better  situated  to  accommodate  it,  that  I can  see  no  reliable 
sources  from  which  a business  likely  to  yield  any  profit  can  be  developed. 

It  would  be  very  marked  success,  if  they  should  hereafter  make  on  their 
completed  road  a profit  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  upon  half  as  much  per 
mile  as  the  average  cost  of  the  rest  of  the  railroads  in  Massachusetts,  which 
would  be  represented  by  a capital  of  |8,573,500.  Paying  the  interest  on  this 
sum,  I should  regard  as  the  outside  measure  of  attainable  profit,  while  the 
chance  of  earning  more  than  enough  to  pay  the  working  expenses  and  keep 
up  the  property  is  quite  uncertain. 

Conclusion. 

A new  route  to  the  West,  to  command  public  confidence,  should  be  at 
least  as  good  as  any  already  existing ; and  to  entitle  it  to  public  assistance, 
it  should  be  manifestly  a better  one,  that  is,  one  upon  which  freight  can  be 
carried  at  less  cost,  than  by  any  existing  route. 

The  break  of  gauge  and  want  of  a bridge  at  the  North  Eiver,  compelling 
a transhipment,  the  mountain  grades  beyond  or  the  more  than  a hundred 
miles  of  extra  length ; either  of  these  three  inevitable  disadvantages  would 
alone  be  sufficient  to  ruin  this  line  as  a route  from  the  West  to  Boston. 

Whatever  may  be  the  necessities  of  Massachusetts  or  New  England  for 
more  or  better  communication  with  the  West,  this  railroad  can  be  of  no  use 
in  relieving  them. 

There  is  no  chance  of  its  being  able  to  bring  coal  from  Fishkill  to  Boston 
or  to  any  part  of  Massachusetts  along  its  line.  It  will,  therefore,  have  no 
influence  upon  the  quantity  or  price  of  that  article  consumed  by  our  citizens. 

The  local  business  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  line  is  mainly  otherwise 
accommodated,  as  evidenced  by  their  insignificant  earnings  after  years  of 
its  growth. 

The  business  of  the  country  traversed  by  the  western  half  of  it  is  with 
the  city  of  New  York,  its  nearest  and  best  market,  and  as  this  road  lies 
across  its  natural  routes  it  cannot  participate  to  any  extent  in  the  carry- 
ing trade. 

This  line  opens  up  no  new  sources  of  business  to  Boston  or  to  Massachu- 
setts. It  does  not  improve  its  means  of  reaching  its  old  sources  of  business. 
The  very  small  portion  of  its  route  which  lies  within  this  State  has  so  little 
business  as  to  indicate  that  even  its  importance  to  the  State  as  a local  line 
is  very  insignificant. 

None  of  the  objects  which  induced  the  public  to  aid  in  the  construction 
of  this  railroad  can  be  attained  or  even  promoted  by  it.  It  was  not,  there- 
fore, of  public  interest  that  it  sliould  be  undertaken,  and  its  completion  will 
have  no  favorable  influence  upon  the  city  of  Boston  or  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Q.  I want  to  ask  you  a little  more  in  detail  in  regard  to  the  price  of 
carrying  coal  upon  the  Beading  Railroad.  It  was  stated  here  yesterday  by 
a gentleman,  if  I understood  him  aright,  that  the  price  of  carrying  coal  on 
the  Reading  Railroad  is  five  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  I see  that  you  put  it  at 
a higher  rate.  Can  you  give  any  foundation  for  your  statement? 

A.  The  Reading  Railroad  keep  their  accounts  somewhat  differently  from 
the  rest  of  us.  They  keep  what  they  call  a “ renewal  account,”  and,  for 
reasons  known  to  themselves,  they  keep  a separate  account,  merged  after- 
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wards  in  their  general  accounts,  of  the  cost  they  incur  per  train  in  trans- 
porting passengers,  in  transporting  freight,  and  in  transporting  coal.  I 
open  in  their  report  for  last  year  (1869)  to  the  cost  of  carrying  coal,  marked 
“ statement  H.”  I have  not  a set  of  the  Beading  Railroad’s  reports.  I had 
only  two;  and  as  this  gave  the  highest  rate,  I tool&this  one  of  the  two  that 
I had.  This  statement  gives  the  cost  of  carrying  coal,  provided  the  road 
was  furnished  for  them;  that  is,  the  engineer,  firemen,  cars,  fuel,  and  those 
things  that  are  incidental  to  the  running  of  a train.  It  does  not  give  the  cost 
of  keeping  up  the  roadway,  of  which  the  coal  trains  on  that  road  are  the 
chief  cause,  nor  does  it  give  any  cost  of  what  they  choose  to  call  “ renew- 
als.” Most  of  us  have  no  such  account  as  that.  We  call  a new  rail  put  in 
to  take  the  place  of  an  old  one  “ repairs  of  the  road ; ” we  call  a new  car  to 
take  the  place  of  an  old  one,  “ car  repairs ; ” and  a new  engine  to  take  the 
place  of  an  old  one  “ engine  repairs.”  They  divide  it,  and  place  a sum  of 
money  which  is  reckoned  by  their  tonnage,  to  the  credit  of  what  they  call 
a “ renewal  fund.”  Out  of  that  renewal  fund  they  take  care  of  certain  mat- 
ters of  deterioration. 

In  the  closing  of  their  accounts,  of  course,  all  this  has  to  go  into  the  ex- 
penses that  have  to  be  paid  every  year,  as  much  as  if  they  did  not  choose  to 
keep  them  in  that  somewhat  exceptional  manner.  In  the  case  of  carrying 
coal,  in  one  place  here  that  cost  which  belongs  to  the  train  alone  is  put 
down  at  a certain  price ; in  another  place,  where  they  divide  their  expenses 
between  the  coal  traffic,  the  freight  traffic  and  the  passenger  traffic,  the  cost 
is  put  down  much  higher  than  this  first  one,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
anything  but  the  train ; then  there  is  finally  a summing  up,  and  that  sum- 
ming up  is  not  divided  between  the  cost  of  carrying  passengers,  coal  and 
freight,  but  it  is  kept  separate  until  it  is  finally  merged  with  the  other  ex- 
penses of  the  road.  You  can,  therefore,  turn  over  this  book  and  find  three 
statements  of  the  cost  of  carrying  coal ; but  the  statement  which  covers  all 
the  cost  is  the  statement  I have  taken;  it  is  the  statement  of  what  tiiey 
have  to  pay  every  day,  and  what  they  have  paid  every  day  through  all  their 
past  history.  Of  course,  in  past  years,  they  carried  coal  at  a much  lower 
cost  that  they  carry  it  now.  I don’t  know  what  they  used  to  carry  it  for. 
I have  had  all  their  reports,  but  I gave  them  away  when  I hoped  to  leave 
this  business  entirely.  Of  course,  all  of  the  expenses  have  got  to  be  paid, 
and  I have  taken  all  those  expenses  as  I have  found  them  in  their  report, 
and  put  them  upon  the  price  of  coal  and  I find  they  amount  to  eleven  mills 
per  ton  per  mile.  I have  called  it  ten.  The  reason  for  putting  on  that  last 
mill  was  that  when  I took  the  expenses  of  the  general  management  of  the 
road,  taxes,  if  you  please,  of  the  State  and  general  government,  and  all  that 
class  of  expenses  which  are  of  a general  character,  and  divided  those  ex- 
penses between  the  three  classes  of  traffic,  the  coal  traffic,  the  freight  traffic, 
and  the  passenger  traffic,  in  proportion  to  the  earnings  of  these  three,  I found 
it  amounted  to  about  a mill  per  ton  per  mile  upon  the  coal;  so  I found  my 
figures  which  I have  stated  at  ten  mills  to  amount  to  eleven  and  one-tenth 
mills,  which  is  the  real  figure  they  have  to  pay  for  their  business.  Now, 
looking  back  to  years  past,  when  they  had  to  pay  seventy-five  cents  a day 
for  hand  labor  (and  I recollect  when  we  paid  only  fifty  cents,)  the  price  of 
carrying  coal  must  have  been  relatively  low ; but  I did  not  consider  that  that 
had  anything  to  do  with  this  question  under  discussion  to-day,  because,  in 
the  first  place,  I don’t  believe  we  shall  get  back  to  those  low  prices  until 
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the  general  government  have  paid  the  national  debt  and  stopped  a portion 
of  our  taxes;  in  the  next  place,  whatever  advantage  comes  from  a fall  in 
prices  will  cut  down  the  expense  of  water  transportation  as  well  as  land ; 
will  cut  down  the  expenses  of  moving  freight  on  the  Reading  Railroad  as 
well  as  on  this  road  which  is  in  competition  with  that;  and  they  will  all  be 
cut  down  on  an  even  plane  if  they  are  cut  down  at  all,  and  the  competition 
will  be  just  where  it  was  before.  So  I have  not  gone  into  that. 

Now,  I will  say  that  I do  not  think  that  the  credit  due  to  their  strength 
has  been  given  to  the  water  lines.  Coals  go  to  Michigan  from  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania ; they  go  to  Chicago  from  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  It  would 
be  a strange  thing  in  most  men’s  .minds  to  find  that  the  price  of  the  coal 
used  in  the  city  of  Chicago  for  its  manufactories  and  all  that  large  popula- 
tion, is  ruled  by  the  price  of  coal  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  It  goes  up 
through  the  lakes  round  to  Chicago,  and  there  competes  with  coal  brought 
from  the  interior  by  rail  across  the  prairies  a distance  of  a hundred  miles. 
Water-borne  freight  is  found  to  be  so  much  cheaper  than  the  rate  by  rail 
from  the  interior,  that  the  rate  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  coals  rules  the 
market  of  Chicago.  I am  thoroughly  acquainted  with  that  market ; I am 
quite  a large  owner  in  the  coal  mines  outside  of  it,  and  I know  that  the 
ruling  price  is  fixed  by  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  coals. 

Again,  we  have  built  a road  across  Iowa  through  coal-fields,  210  miles 
from  the  Missouri  River,  on  this  side.  Our  earliest  coal  mines,  that  is, 
those  nearest  the  Missouri  River,  are  210  miles  distant.  The  town  of  Omaha 
is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Pacific  Railroad.  Their  first  coal  mines  are 
646  miles  distant,  at  Wyoming,  on  their  line.  Our  first  coal  from  the  same 
terminus  is  210  miles.  Upon  our  line  we  have  70  feet  grades,  and  the  Pacific 
Railroad  organization  count  on  controlling  the  coal  market  of  Omaha  and 
the  Missouri  River  by  hauling  coal  646  miles,  because  they  have  got  a down 
grade  all  the  way,  against  our  ability  to  carry  coals  210  miles.  I don’t 
believe  they  will  do  it ; I am  building  cars  and  engines  for  that  purpose ; 
but  I state  this  to  show  you  how  important  a down  grade  is  for  a traffic 
when  you  have  got  to  go  one  way  empty.  If  you  can  have  a down  grade 
that  shall  be  of  such  a character  that  your  engines  at  full  work  can  pull  your 
empty  cars  back,  as  the  Reading  Railroad  has,  if  you  can  go  down  hill  with 
a full  maximum  load  for  the  engines  to  take  back  the  cars  empty,  (follow  me 
carefully,  if  you  please,)  I say  it  comes  to  the  same  result  as  it  would  if 
you  were  carrying  coal  in  both  directions  on  a level  road.  The  engine 
works  at  maximum  power  going  down  with  this  load ; it  works* at  maximum 
power  coming  back  with  empty  cars.  It  brings  down  twice  as  much  coal 
as  if  it  came  on  a level  road,  and  of  course,  carrying  nothing  back,  it  has  a 
full  load  in  carrying  the  cars  back.  Tlierefore,  a road  like  the  Reading- 
Railroad  can  make  about  as  much  money  at  a given  price  carrying  coal  one 
way,  as  a level  road  could  in  carrying  coal  both  ways.  That  is  a rough 
statement,  for  there  is  no  road,  unless  it  is  the  Pacific  road,  which  has  ex- 
actly that  line  which  will  give  that  result,  but  it  gives  the  general  character 
of  the  requisites,  so  to  speak,  of  a line  to  be  a strong  coal  carrier,  where 
they  have  to  get  all  their  profits  in  one  direction.  In  other  words,  coal  is 
considered  in  the  community  by  far  the  cheapest  thing  to  handle.  It  is  not 
so.  A road  whose  traffic  is  in  common  merchandise,  if  it  is  a long  road, 
and  the  produce  is  well  balanced,  so  that  it  can  transport  its  cars  loaded  in 
both  directions,  can  carry  that  produce  cheaper  per  ton  per  mile  than  they 
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can  carry  coal,  which  they  have  to  carry  all  one  way,  and  go  back  empty. 
I know  the  public  estimation  is  that  coal  can  be  carried  at  a less  price  than 
anything  else.  I don’t  know  how  many  coal-fields  we  cross  with  our  roads  ; 
perhaps  thirty;  and  I know  that  carrying  coal  up  hill  is  a very  sore  thing 
if  you  have  a down  hill  road  against  you,  even  if  it  is  very  much  longer ; 
and  if  they  have  a water  carrying  route,  I can  hardly  measure  the  diflerence. 
In  old  times  we  have  had  railroad  iron  carried  from  Wales  to  New  York  for 
$1.50  a ton,  when  prices  were  very  cheap.  Those  prices  are  long  past,  and 
will  never  come  back  to  us. 

I will  say  one  thing  more,  if  you  please,  on  that  Omaha  coal  question. 
We  meet  two  principal  carriers;  we  meet  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  coals 
that  go  down  the  whole  length  of  the  Ohio  to  tha  Mississippi,  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  Missouri,  and  up  the  Missouri  500  miles.  We  meet  those 
coals  there  in  competition  with  our  coals,  which  are  carried  200  miles.  We 
cannot  drive  them  out  of  the  market ; they  think  they  can  drive  us  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  restate  what  rail- 
roads you  are  interested  in  yourself?  You  are  president  of  the  Michigan 
Central,  are  you  not? 

A.  No,  sir ; I am  merely  a director.  I built  that  road  and  was  president 
of  it  until  I was  taken  sick  and  went  to  Europe. 

Q.  You  are  interested,  I suppose,  in  that  road? 

A.  1 have  some  small  interest.  My  principal  interest  lies  beyond  Chicago 
now,  sir. 

Q.  You  treat  Chicago  in  your  testimony  as  the  great  centre  of  western 
freight? 

A.  I speak  of  it  as  the  great  centre  of  our  group  of  lines. 

Q.  It  is  the  centre  of  your  group  of  lines  ? 

A.  It  is  the  great  centre  of  the  group ; they  converge  at  Chicago. 

Q.  And  from  Chicago  to  Boston  and  New  England,  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral, New  York  Central,  and  Boston  and  Albany  are  the  main  lines,  are  they 
not? 

A.  Well,  sir,  west  of  Chicago,  we  hold  ourselves  open,  and  treat  them 
all  alike.  The  best  carrier,  the  one  that  gets  the  most  business  from  us,  is 
the  line  you  speak  of.  I think  the  next  best  line  is  the  Pennsylvania  Cen- 
tral. 

Q.  The  simple  question  was,  which  you  consider  the  most  direct  line.  I 
suppose  you  have  no  objection  td  stating  your  opinion  upon  that  point.  Do 
you  not  consider  the  Michigan  Central,  New  York  Central,  and  Boston  and 
Albany  the  most  direct  line  ? 

A.  That  is  our  most  direct  line,  next  to  that 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  I did  not  ask  you  that.  There  are  no  great  dis- 
advantages, are  there,  in  that  line  from  Boston  to  Chicago  in  respect  to 
grades  and  the  like  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  It  is  a very  good  one  ? 

A.  A very  good  one. 

Q,  Now  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  what  are  the  other  roads 
that  the  group  of  capitalists  in  Boston  and  New  York  to  whom  you  refer 
are  engaged  in  ? 

A.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  group  of  roads  comprise  about 
six  hundred  miles — that  is,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  proper,  and 
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the  connections  that  it  has  an  interest  in,  controls  and  works,  are  a group 
of  six  liundred  miles. 

Q.  Does  this  group  of  capitalists  control  and  work  that  group  of  roads 
of  about  six  hundred  miles  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Centering  in  Chicago  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  direct  route  is  over  the  New  York  and  Michigan  Central,  and 
Doston  and  Albany.  Of  course  you  don’t  refuse  traffic  from  any  source 
from  which  it  may  come  ? 

A.  We  send,  I think,  about  an  equal  tonnage  over  the  Pennsylvania  Cen- 
tral. 

Q.  You  think  something  of  the  Pennsylvania  Central? 

A.  That  is  by  far  the  next  best  road.  It  carries  an  immense  tonnage. 

Q.  It  is  a fine  road  to  the  West? 

A.  I am  very  little  acquainted  with  it,  and  of  course  I don’t  know  much 
of  its  characteristics.  It  is  a strong  competitor  for  the  traffic  of  the  West. 

Q.  With  your  group  of  roads  ? 

A.  Not  with  them,  but  from  them. 

Q.  That  is,  with  the  Michigan  Central?^ 

A Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Pennsylvania  Central  is  a great  competitor  with  the  Michigan 
Central  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

And  of  course  with  the  New  York  Central? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  so  with  the  Boston  and  Albany? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I suppose  the  Pennsylvania  Central  would  have  rather  a better 
chance  than  the  Michigan  Central  to  get  traffic  from  St.  Louis  ? 

A.  Yes,  because  St.  Louis  is  very  much  south  of  our  latitude. 

Q.  Pardon  me.  I don’t  ask  the  reason.  I simply  put  the  question  ? 

A.  Of  course ; they  have  a better  route.  I supposed  you  were  after 
facts,  rather  than  a technical  reply. 

Q.  Now  you  say  that  these  gentlemen  with  whom  you  are  concerned, 
and  of  whom  you  are  the  representative,  have  spent  some  one  hundred 
millions  in  the  construction  of  railroads  ? 

A.  I didn’t  say  that,  sir.  I said  I thought  it  might  be  from  seventy-five 
to  one  hundred  millions. 

Q.  Have  they  simply  built  the  roads,  and  then  gone  oflT  and  left  them,  or 
are  they  still  interested  in  them  ? 

A.  They  are  still  interested  in  them. 

Q.  You  say  you  never  have  had  any  difficulty  about  money ; it  has  always 
come? 

A.  I said  that  whenever  we  have  had  a project  which  was  of  sufficient 
public  importance  to  command  that  business  which  would  make  it  a paying 
road,  with  reasonable  certainty,  it  has  not  been  one  of  our  troubles  to  get 
money  for  it.  When  I tell  you  that  we  built  six  or  seven  railroads  last 
year,  and  spent  I don’t  know  how  much  money,  laying  down  four  or  five 
hundred  miles  of  rails,  and  are  at  work  on  three  hundred  miles  which  we 
shall  get  down  this  year,  it  shows  you  that  money  is  accessible  to  projects 
which  are  meritorious. 
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Q.  Then  your  general  impression  is,  that  where  a project  is  really  meri- 
torious, the  capital  of  intelligent  people  will  flow  to  its  sufficiently  ? 

A.  I have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  In  18G2,  were  you  a Commissioner  on  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I don’t  recollect  the  precise  date;  but  probably  I was.  I 
made  that  report  which  you  hold  in  your  hand. 

Q.  You  had  great  faith  in  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  had  you  not  then? 

A.  I beli£ve  I had,  sir ; and  it  has  not  gone  yet. 

Q.  You  still  believe  it  will  be  a valuable  and  paying  road? 

A.  About  the  paying  part,  I don’t  know. 

Q.  Did  you  find  that  your  principle  applied  to  that  road,  that  private 
capital  came  to  its  assistance  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I regard  that  as  exceptional, — entirely  exceptional. 

Q.  You  found -it  did  not  come,  didn’t  you? 

A.  1 made  no  efibrt,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  reason  it  did  not  come  ? 

A.  I took  it  for  granted,  it  was  so  exceptional  in  its  character  that  in- 
dividuals would  not  go  into  it.  They  will  not  go  into  any  project  in  this 
country  from  which  they  are  to  get  no  result  until  seven,  eight  or  ten 
years  afterward. 

Q.  Then  there  are  some  cases  where  it  is  well  to  have  State  aid,  are 
there  not? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  those  are  sometimes  projects  which  give  the  least  encourage- 
ment for  immediate  results  ? 

A.  I think  a railroad  is  entirely  difibrent  from  a tunnel.  The  two  things 
are  entirely  diflTerent  in  their  characteristics. 

Q.  There  is  an  obvious  difference.  This  report  was  made  by  you  in 
1863.  Do-  you  recollect,  in  February,  1863,  how  much  money  had  been  spent 
on  the  Hoosac  tunnel  at  the  time  you  made  that  report  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I think  it  will  be  found  in  the  report.  * 

Q.  You  can  give  us,  of  course,  some  estimate  of  what  had  been  spent  on 
it? 

A.  I cannot  give  it  without  reference  to  the  report,  sir.  I am  sure  I 
have  not  read  it  since  I made  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  were  far  out  of  the  way  in  your  estimate  in  ’63  of 
the  entire  cost  of  finishing  the  tunnel,  and  also  the  five  miles  of  railroad, 
of  extra  quality,  including  the  taking  out  and  putting  in  new  ballast,  &c., 
contingencies,  estimated  at  12^  per  cent.,  making  the  total  cost  $2,600,000? 

A.  I don’t  recollect  that,  but  I recollect  it  was  based  on  $1.25  a day  for 
skilled  labor  in  such  work. 

But  not  manual  labor? 

A.  1 think  the  report  distinctly  suggests  somewhere  that  the  estimate 
is  based  upon  the  price  of  labor,  so  that  it  resolves  itself  into  this, — that 
the  estimate  would  rise  or  fall  according  to  the  price  of  labor. 

Q.  In  1863,  gold  was  very  high,  wasn’t  it?  and  labor  was  reckoned  at 
$1.25? 

A.  I cannot  recollect  the  price  of  gold  any  more  than  I can  the  price  of 
the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  bonds. 

Q.  Why  do  you  use  that  illustration? 

A.  Because  I thought  you  would  be  familiar  with  it,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  Mr.  Brooks,  was  that  your  reason  for  illustrating  by  a taunt 
against  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  ? 

A.  I thought  you  were  blowing  very  much  on  that  key. 

Q.  Was  that  your  reason,  or  was  it  to  suggest  a fact  to  this  audience 
adverse  to  one  side  of  this  hearing?  Now  tell  us  frankly,  in  good  faith? 

A.  I don’t  think  I gave  it  thought  enough  to  resolve  itself  into  a reason. 

1 answered  you  too  promptly. 

Q.  It  came  instinctively  ? ^ 

A.  Very,  naturally  it  would.  I think  the  tone  of  my  report  would  indicate 
that  I had  no  very  profound  faith  in  their  securities,  and  if  I was  going  to 
allude  to  something  easily  changeable,  that  would  naturally  occur  to  me. 

Q.  You  knew  that  a large  audience  had  been  specially  invited  here  by 
printed  circulars  distributed  through  the  city,  but  that  was  no  reason? 

A.  I didn’t  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Have  you  not  seen  the  printed  circular  ? 

A.  I never  saw  one  of  them. 

Q.  Were  you  not  informed  by  the  attorney-general  that  there  was  to  be 
an  audience  here  to  listen  to  your  statement? 

A.  I was  informed  that  there  would  probably  be  some  people  here  who 
had  been  invited.  I cannot  say  how  many ; I was  not  informed  as  to  that. 

Q.  I asked  you  if  you  thought  your  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  tunnel 
in  1863  was  a fair  estimate ; instead  of  saying  yes  or  no,  you  went  on  to 
give  some  excuses  for  it  ? 

A.  I said  it  was  based  upon  certain  prices  of  labor ; and  if  you  ask  me 
what  that  estimate  is  now  to  be,  I should  want  to  add  for  the  increase  in 
the  price  of  labor.  The  price  must  be  relatively  raised,  to  see  whether  my 
estimate  comes  out  right. 

Q.  I have  not  asked  you  any  such  question.  I have  asked  you  whether 
that  was  not  about  your  recollection  of  what  you  estimated  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Based  on  the  price  of  labor ; it  was  not  separated  from  that  price. 

Q.  Wlmt  objection  have  you  to  answering  the  simple  question  whether, 
in  1863,  you  made  that  estimate  ? 

A.  I don’t  mean  to  mislead  anybody  by  any  reply  I make. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection,  before  this  audience,  to  answering  directly 
a simple  question  put  to  you?  Was  that  the  estimate  you  made  ? After- 
wards, you  may  give  the  reasons. 

A.  Everybody  knows  just  what  that  estimate  was,  and  the  reasons  are 
given  there  for  that  estimate.  It  was  on  the  basis 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Brooks,  if  you  please,  what  objection  have  you  to  answer- 
ing my  question,  yes  or  no  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  I have  any  objection,  only  leaving  that  bald  answer, 
it  is  not  a fair  one. 

Q.  To  argue  your  case  and  defend  your  estimate  is  another  thing ; that 
you  can  do  at  any  time.  You  have  the  right  to  do  that  without  being 
asked. 

A.  I propose  to  do  it  on  the  spot.  It  seems  to  me  a very  plain  case, 
about  which  there  need  not  be  any  argument  or  anything  else. 

Q.  I did  not  put  you  one  question  about  the  reason ; I asked  you  if 
tliat  was  the  estimate  you  made  ? 

A.  It  is  an  estimate  based  on  the  price  of  labor, — $1.25  a day. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  answer  my  question? 
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A.  I am  not  willing  to  mislead  you  or  anybody  else,  however  much  you 
may  desire  me  to  do  so.  I cannot  understand  the  object  which  you  have  in 
separating  that,  which  the  whole  estimate  rests  upon  from  it. 

Q.  It  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  understand  the  object;  you  are 
here  as  a witness.  I ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  the  witness  ought  not 
to  answer  my  simple  question,  and  explain  himself  whenever  he  sees  tit  ? 

Mr.  Morton.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  for  the  witness  to  answer  the 
question,  and  make  his  explanation  afterwards. 

Witness.  I will  try  to  answer  it  more  detinitely.  The  price.there  stated 
was  based  upon  $1.25  a day  for  common  labor. 

Q.  I wish  to  ask  you  whether  you  always  entertained  the  same  opinion 
about  what  you  call  the  absolute  no  value  of  the  B.  H.  & E.  Railroad. 

A.  Until  the  attorney-general  spoke  to  me  three  or  four  days  ago  about 
this,  I had  never  given  the  B.  H.  & E.  Railroad  the  least  thought;  I could 
not  tell  whether  you  had  spent,  in  the  aggregate,  five  millions  or  twenty 
millions.  I am  very  much  confined  to  my  own  line. 

Q.  During  these  three  days  you  have  examined  carefully  the  subject  of 
the  B.  H.  & E.  Railroad,  have  you  ? 

A.  I have  examined  it  so  far  as  my  statements  show. 

Q.  How  much  time  have  you  given  it  within  these  three  days  ? 

A.  Well,  perhaps  I have  given  it  all  the  time  I could;  I have  not  done 
much  of  anything  else.  When  I said  that  he  asked  me  three  days  ago,  it 
may  have  been  five  or  six. 

Q.  Did  you  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  testifying,  from  the  West? 

A.  I reside  here. 

Q.  Then  Boston  is  the  centre  of  this  great  power  of  75  or  100  millions 
of  associated  capital,  that  governs  the  North-western  railroads? 

A.  The  administration  and  control  of  these  roads  that  I have  been  con- 
nected with  is  in  Boston. 

Q.  This  is  the  seat  of  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  Erie  Railroad  as  compared  with  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad ; you  said  that  the  Central  had  a pretty  level  grade,  and 
the  Erie  road  ran  over  high  mountains,  had  deep  cuts,  &c.,  so  that  it  labored 
under  great  disadvantages.  That  is  so,  is  it  not? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  I mentioned  anything  about  grades.  Its  grades 
are  so  high  that  it  has  great  disadvantages. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  State  of  New 
York,  if  the  Erie  Railroad,  had  never  been  built? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  much  better  for  the  State,  be  the  grades  what 
they  may,  that  the  Erie  Railroad  was  built? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Q.  Don’t  you  think  that,  whatever  interest  they  may  have  paid,  whatever 
mismanagement  there  may  have  been,  or  whatever  disgraceful  conduct, 
still,  one  fact  exists,  that  it  was  for  the  public  good  that  that  road  should 
be  built? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  I read  from  your  report 
this  language : — 
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“ Considering  the  large  sum  which  the  Commonwealth  has  already  invest- 
ed in  this  work,  which  must  be  sunk  if  it  is  not  completed,  the  reasonable 
protection  from  loss  which  is  offered  by  the  other  companies  interested  in 
the  line,  the  more  intimate  relations  it  may  promote  between  Massachu- 
setts and  the  West,  and  the  benefits  which  such  an  additional  facility  prom- 
ises to  the  great  interests  of  the  city  and  State,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
work  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  completed  as  early 
as  it  can  be,  with  due  regard  to  economy.” 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  Hoosac  tunnel,  you  would  still  repeat  the  same 
opinion  ? 

A.  I would,  sir. 

Q.  You  thought  that  the  Commonwealth  had  gone  so  far  into  that,  and 
it  was  so  nearly  completed,  and  such  reasonable  promises  were  held  out,  as 
to  offer  sufficient  reason  for  the  Commonwealth  to  take  hold  of  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  examining,  within  the  last  three  or  five  days,  it  may  be  (for  I wish 
to  give  you  every  advantage,)  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad,  have 
you  taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  State  has  advanced  a good 
deal  of  money  and  is  largely  interested  in  the  work  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that  it  might  promote 
more  intimate  relations  between  Massachusetts  and  some  portions  of  the 
West  and  South-west? 

A.  I have  not  supposed  that  it  would  exercise  the  least  influence  on  that. 

Q.  You  threw  that  out? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  into  consideration  that  it  might  be  of  any  value  in  pro- 
moting the  manufactures,  and  increasing  the  populption  of  New  England? 

A.  I don’t  see  how  it  could. 

Q.  You  don’t  think  it  can? 

A.  No,  sir.  When  you  say,  any  value,  I don’t  mean  to  say  that  it  would 
not  be  of  any  value  to  one  man  or  a dozen  men,  but  I say  it  would  be  of  no 
material  advantage. 

Q.  I used  your  own  language  when  you  said,  “not  any”;  perhaps  you 
would  like  to  vary  that.  Considering  the  amount  the  Commonwealth  has 
already  invested  and  the  nearness  of  the  completion  of  the  road,  your  opin- 
ion is  that  the  Commonwealth  should  do  nothing  towards  aiding  this  road  ? 

A.  I don’t  see  why  it  should. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  of  that  opinion  ? 

A.  Not  until  I looked  into  the  question  more  carefully  than  I had  before. 

Q.  You  had  no  opinion  before? 

A.  1 cannot  say  I had  no  opinion.  I thought  the  road  was  going  towards 
the  mountiiiins,  instead  of  going  to  the  natural  drainage  valley  of  this  lati- 
tude, which  is  the  centre  of  New  York. 

Q.  Didn’t  you  recognize  the  fact  that  New  England  is  not  a long  straight 
parallelogram  like  Pennsylvania?  Didn’t  you  recognize  the  fact,  that  with 
the  front  presented  by  New  England,  spreading  out  like  a fan  with  Boston 
for  the  centre,  there  might  be  some  communication  with  the  West  and 
South-west  which  would  be  of  advantage,  and  which  might  not  interfere 
much  with  other  lines  ? 

A.  The  country  lying  between  the  east  end  of  Lake  Ene  and  the  salt 
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water  is  not  the  producing  region  of  the  AVest.  The  producing  region  of 
the  West  begins  after  you  leave  the  Hudson  Kiver  when  you  get  to  the  lake 
country. 

Q.  You  observe  the  fact,  perhaps,  that  this  railroad,  crossing  at  New- 
burg, — I am  not  asking  your  opinion  as  to  whether  they  can  have  a bridge 
across  the  Hudson  except  on  the  route  that  you  and  your  friends  are  inter- 
ested in,  but  supposing  we  can  get  across,  somehow,  by  swimming  or 
otherwise,  to  Newburg,  and  that  they  can  get  to  the  Pennsylvania  Central, 
has  that  occurred  to  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  considered  that? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  that  of  any  value  ? 

A.  The  strong  connection  of  the  Pennsylvania  Central  with  Boston  is 
by  water.  When  you  get  to  the  Pennsylvania  Central,  you  will  be  further 
from  Boston  to  that  portion  of  the  AVest  where  the  cereals  begin  to  grow, 
than  from  Albany. 

Q.  I do  not  ask  you  now  about  your  centre,  Chicago.  I don’t  speak  of 
Chicago  only,  but  of  Ohio  and  all  the  South-west.  I speak  more  directly 
of  the  centre  of  the  West,  taking  the  Pennsylvania  Central  to  Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis.  I suppose  that  road  furnishes  the  nearest  and 
straightest  line  to  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  and  those  places,  does  it  not? 

A.  It  does  to  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  of  course.  I think  I have  stated 
that. 

Q.  But  it  does  not  to  Chicago  ? 

A.  No,  sir. — I believe  it, does,  to  Chicago,  sir;  a very  few  miles, I think; 
but  I am  not  quite  certain. 

Q.  Then,  have  you  taken  into  consideration  the  fact,  that  a connection 
may  be  made  by  this  road  with  the  Pennsylvania  Central,  by  which  a con- 
nection can  be  made  with  a certain  part  of  the  West  which  may  be  made 
of  some  value  ? 

A.  I should  think  it  would  not  be  so  cheap.  Take  the  most  southern 
point.  Cincinnati  is  the  most  southern  point  through  which  a very  large 
traffic  passes  from  the  West.  I should  say  that  from  the  centre  of  the  West 
there  is  a much  cheaper  route  through  the  valley  of  Central  New  York  than 
can  be  made  from  Pennsylvania  to  Boston,  unless  you  use,  as  it  is  now 
somewhat  used  and  might  be  used  a great  deal  more,  the  water  route  from 
Philadelphia. 

Q.  Then  you  think  that  the  New  York  Central  is,  after  all,  the  straight- 
est way  to  get  to  St.  Louis,  rather  than  the  Pennsylvania  Central  ? 

A.  I think  freight  can  be  brought 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Excuse  me,  sir.  I did  not  ask  you  for  any  calcula- 
tions, because  you  know  men  differ  totally  when  they  come  to  calculations. 
They  differ  as  to  what  it  costs  to  carry  a ton  of  coal,  as  was  made  very  clear 
by  your  report  this  morning.  I simply  want  to  find  the  shortest  route,  I 
will  say  from  Newburg,  striking  the  Penns3dvania  Central,  would’nt  that  be 
a shorter  route,  and  more  direct  to  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  than  to  go  up 
country  and  take  the  New  York  Central  and  thus  go  to  St.  Louis? 

A.  I should  think  it  would  be  shorter,  but  not  so  short  as  to  take  the 
road  from  here  to  Albany,  and  then  take  the  New  York  Central. 

Q,  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  road  from  here*to  Albany,  and  the  New 
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York  Central  farnislies  a more  direct  route  to  Cincinnati  than  striking  the 
Pennsylvania  Central  from  Newburg? 

A.  I think  tlie  chances  would  be  that  it  would,  because  you  have  got  a 
mountainous  country  to  go  through.  You  are  asking  me  about  a hypothet- 
ical road,  which  I don’t  know  anything  about. 

Q,  I am  asking  you  which  would  be  the  shorter  road? 

A.  I will  say,  if  you  can  get  a road  that  will  be  shorter,  of  course  it  will 
be  less  miles  long. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  then,  after  all,  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  New  York 
Central  is  the  western  route  from  Massachusetts  ? 

A.  I have  no  doubt  about  it,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  it  is  not  worth  while  for  Massachusetts  to  try  to  make  any 
other  ? 

A.  I don’t  think  any  other  can  be  made  as  good  as  that. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  question.  The  New  York  Central  is  an  immensely 
profitable  road,  is  it  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Pays  very  large  cash  dividends  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  sometimes  stock  dividends  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  build  a road  and  operate  it  in  such  manner 
that  both  shall  pay  the  same  stock  dividends  and  the  same  interest  that 
are  yielded  by  the  New  York  Central,  but  it  may  not  be  for  the  public 
benefit  that  the  New  York  Central  should  reap  such  immense  benefits,  and 
have  no  rival.  Can  you  not  conceive  that  it  miglit  be  for  the  benefit  of 
New  York  if  a road  not  so  immensely  profitable  as  the  New  York  Central, 
but  still  profitable,  should  be  built,  not  side  by  side  with  it,  but  running  off 
towards  the  Pennsylvania  Central  ? 

A.  I don’t  mean  to  be  understood  in  anything  I have  said  that  the  profits 
of  the  New  York  Central  exercise  any  influence,  in  my  judgment,  upon  the 
question,  except  simply  to  show  that  that  line  is  a very  cheap  line  to  run ; 
because,  at  the  same  prices  that  the  Erie  and  other  lines  charge  they  make 
a great  deal  more  mone}',  which  shows  that  their  carrying  cost  is  light. 
Now,  in  general,  I have  not  meant  to  be  understood  so  much  as  referring  to 
connections  with  the  New  York  Central  as  with  the  valley  through  which 
the  freight  of  the  West  naturally  drains.  Now,  next  to  that,  if  you  are  to 
have  a second  road,  I would  put  it  north  of  that  road  and  not  south.  I 
would  put  it  where  you  can  get  the  lowest  grades. 

Q.  You  would  put  the  next  railroad  north? 

A.  I don’t  say  I would,  if  lower  grades  can  be  found  south. 

Q.  Eor  reasons  that  govern  a railroad  man  (I  use  that  phrase  because  it 
is  a familiar  phrase,  and  I believe  it  is  an  established  phrase  in  the  com- 
munity)— for  reasons  that  govern  a railroad  man,  you  would  say  a second 
road,  if  there  is  to  be  one,  should  be  north  and  not  south? 

A.  If  my  impressions  in  regard  to  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
country  are  correct,  I have  supposed  that  an  easier  route  can  be  found 
north  than  south.  That  governs  the  whole  question. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  upon  this  question  whether  a road  could  be 
made  south,  say  going  to  Newburg  and  striking  the  Pennsylvania  Central, 
that  would  be  profitable^and  advantageous  to  New  York? 
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A.  I think  it  would  not  be  so  profitable  by  any  means  as  the  New  York 
Central.  New  York  is  such  a very  powerful  attractive  point  for  the  produce 
of  the  West,  and  such  a very  large  shipping  point,  that  when  you  have  got 
that  western  produce  so  near  to  New  York  as  Newburg,  you  have  got  it 
at  a very  hazardous  point. 

Q.  Whether  a road  can  be  made  there  to  go  to  Newburg,  which  would 
attract  a great  deal  of  western  produce,  coal  and  everything  of  that  sort 
from  the  West, — from  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  beyond? 

A.  I should  not  want  to  get  it  so  near  to  New  York  that  it  would  drain 
it  any  further  away  from  New  England.  It  gets  too  near  that  city. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  brought  so  far  from  the  West  ? do  you  think 
it  would  get  there  ? 

A.  Not  unless  it  was  understood  where  it  was  going  to.  There  is  no 
market  at  Newburg;  it  is  a little  insignificant  place. 

Q.  And  so  was  the  great  Chicago  once,  until  the  railroads  made  it  some- 
thing. Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  answer  my  question  ? Do  you  think 
a road  could  be  made  (no  matter  what  its  destination  is,  allowing  for  all 
possible  destinations  beyond  Newburg, — New  York  and  everywhere  else) 
— do  you  think  a road  could  be  made  from  Newburg  to  strike  the  Penn- 
sylvania Central,  and  so  connected  with  the  great  West  as  to  draw  a large 
amount  of  produce,  coal,  &c.,  in  that  direction? 

A.  I don’t  think  a man  in  the  West  would  know  what  to  do  with  his 
freight  when  he  started  it,  if  he  sent  it  to  Newburg. 

Q.  I said  distinctly,  to  a destination  beyond  Newburg.  Let  it  be  New 
York,  or  whatever  place  the  shipper  chooses.  Allowing  for  that,  do  you 
think  that  such  a road  would  be  used,  and  be  profitable  ? 

A.  I should  not  think  it  would. 

g.  Why  not? 

A.  Because  a man  don’t  want  to  come  to  Newburg  with  his  property 
from  the  West. 

g.  Do  you  not  think  that,  having  a fixed  destination  beyond  Newburg, 
having  New  York  for  its  destination,  or,  once  in  ten  thousand  times,  per- 
haps, Boston,  but  having  a destination  beyond  Newburg,  might  there  not 
be  a large  traffic  from  the  West  over  the  Pennsylvania  Central,  and  so  in 
the  direction  of  New  England? 

A.  I should  not  think  there  would  be. 

g.  Why  not  ? 

A.  Because  I think  after  the  freight  got  to  Newburg,  New  York  would 
drain  it.  I don’t  know  the  distance  in  miles  from  Newburg  to  the  West; 
I don’t  know  anything  about  that. 

g.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  line  would  be  longer  or  shorter  than 
the  other? 

A.  I don’t  know  anything  about  it. 

g.  Can  you  give  an  answer  that  you  would  be  willing  to  stand  by  with- 
out that  ? 

A.  Not  an  intelligent  answer. 

g.  Do  you  give  an  opinion  of  this  road  without  a knowledge  of  its  con- 
nections, or  how  near  Newburg  is  to  Philadelphia? 

A.  I told  you  I could  tell  very  little  about  it,  because  I did  not  know 
where  it  was  going  to  run,  or  whh-t  its  grades  would  be.  It  is  a hj’'potheti- 
cal  road  in  my  mind ; I don’t  know  anything  about  it. 
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Q.  You  had  not,  then,  made  up  your  mind  as  to  what  the  connection  at 
Newburg  was  to  be? 

A.  I assumed  it  to  be  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Erie  roads.  I sup- 
posed it  to  be  intended  mainly  for  the  Erie  Railroad. 

Q.  You  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  Pennsylvania  Central? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  it  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  ? 

A.  1 don’t  know  anything  about  it;  I never  heard  of  a feasible  route  to 
Newburg  talked  of,  that  seemed  to  be  strong  enough  to  do  anything  in 
taking  freight  away  from  New  York. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  no  feasible  route? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  at  all. 

Q.  Then  you  gave  this  opinion  about  the  B.  H.  & E.  without  ascertain- 
ing whether  it  is  feasible  to  have  an  economical  road  to  connect  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Central  ? 

A.  I have  considered  that  question,  if  you  will  pardon  me  a moment,  as 
a question  connected  with  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  freight,  not  with 
any  pieces  of  road  here  and  there  ; and  my  opinion  has  been  that  you  can- 
not take  freight  from  the  West  so  near  to  New  York,  right  into  the  purlieus 
of  New  York,  which  is  a better  market  than  Boston,  and  take  it  to  Boston, 
come  any  way  you  please. 

Q.  You  think  that  it  is  in  vain  for  New  England  to  strike  the  Hudson, 
and  expect  to  pass  it,  except  up  at  Albany ; is  that  it  ? 

A.  I should  think  that  Albany  was  a great  deal  the  best  place.  I have 
never  heard  of  any  other  route  until  we  get  down  as  far  as  Fishkill,  and 
Fishkill  is  eighty-five  miles  below  Albany. 

Q.  Is  there  not  water  communication  between  Albany  and  New  York 
City? 

A.  Of  course ; I think  if  it  was  not  for  the  level  valley  of  the  Mohawk 
and  the  North  River  valley,  which  make  freight  fioat  down  cheaply,  the 
price  of  freight  between  New  York  and  the  West  would  probably  be  very 
much  higher  than  it  is  now.  The  New  York  Central  road  is  the  controlling 
road  for  freight,  because  it  is  stronger  than  any  other. 

Q.  You  have  great  faith  in  water-borne  freight,!  see.  Having  the  Hud- 
son River  to  take  down  freight  from  Albany  in  steam  tugs,  and  having  a 
railroad  also  to  New  York,  don’t  you  think  there  is  a great  attraction  for 
all  the  freight  that  arrives  at  Albany  to  New  York  City? 

A.  So  great  is  the  attraction  there,  that  I suppose  it  carries  nearly  nine- 
tenths  of  the  whole  to  New  York. 

Q.  But  notwithstanding  that,  you  would  not  have  Massachusetts  give 
up  her  chance  to  get  something  from  Albany  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  she  reaches  Albany,  she  is  150  miles  from  New  York,  and  it  is 
200  miles  to  Boston;  it  is  actually  50  miles,  in  measured  miles,  nearer 
New  York  through  its  best,  channel,  than  it  is  to  Boston.  Now,  sir,  not- 
withstanding that  Boston  is  50  miles  farther  from  Albany  than  New  York, 
and  that  between  Albany  and  New  York  a railroad  can  be  built  upon  a level 
grade,  (as  I think  it  is — I think  there  is  no  grade  above  twenty  feet  to  the 
mile ;)  and  then  that  there  is  the  Hudson  River  always  fiowing  down,  not 
up,  still  you  would  have  New  England 'hold  on  to  its  connection  with 
Albany?  You  believe  it  can  be  profitable  to  New  England,  do  you  not? 
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A.  It  is  profitable,  I believe. 

Q.  Do  you  kuow  that  the  Boston  and  Albany  is  a very  profitable  road? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  certainly. 

Q.  Some  years  ago,  in  1863,  you  thought  it  so  profitable,  and  you  thought 
the  trade  there  so  great,  that  you  recommended  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  to  take  hold  itself  and  finish  the  Troy  and  Greenfield  Rail- 
road ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  comes  out  within  a bow-shot,  almost,  of  Albany,  does  it  not? 

A.  It  makes  a line  to  Albany  about  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  miles 
shorter  than  the  present  one. 

Q.  How  near  does  that  road  strike  Albany  ? 

A.  It  strikes  Troy. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  Albany  ? 

A.  Six  miles. 

Q.  You  then  recommended  Massachusetts  to  build  a road  through  the 
mountain  up  there,  at  a cost  of  $2,300,000  (founded  upon  the  price  of 
labor),  coming  out  within  six  miles  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  road — you 
then  thought  the  trade  so  great  that  it  would  warrant  a second  road  so 
near  as  that.  Is  that  your  opinion  still  ? 

A.  My  opinion  still  is  that  it  is  best  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to 
finish  the  tunnel,  and  I thought  it  was  best  that  they  went  into  it  as  they 
did. 

Q.  You  think  it  best  that  they  should  complete  it  and  use  it? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  because  they  will  get  the  best  avenue  to  the  West  and  to 
the  valley,  which  naturally  drains  the  West,  with  less  miles  and  less  grades. 

Q.  When  you  get  at  the  other  end  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  you  are  within 
six  miles  of  the  terminus  of  the  Boston  and  Albany? 

A.  When  you  get  to  Troy. 

Q.  Then,  within  that  circle,  with  a diameter  of  six  or  seven  miles,  the 
two  roads  would  meet,  and  the  Boston  and  Albany  would  have  the  same 
opportunity  to  strike  to  the  north  that  this  new  road  would  have  ? 

A,  I would  build  a new  line  from  the  west  end  of  the  tunnel  to  Albany, 
so  as  to  touch  the  same  point. 

Q.  So  that  this  second  road,  the  Troy  and  Greenfield  road,  has  no  ad- 
vantage when  it  gets  to  Troy  over  the  Boston  and  Albany? 

A.  It  goes  into  the  same  channel,  the  Mohawk  Valley. 

Q.  You  thought  that  the  trade  was  so  great  that  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts would  be  warranted  in  tunnelling  a mountain  to  get  to  Albany, 
although  there  were  fifty  miles  against  Boston  as  compared  with  New 
York,  and  heavy  grades  against  level  grades? 

A.  I thought  if  we  could  reduce  that  fifty  miles  to  somewhere  between 
thirty  and  forty,  it  would  be  so  much  gained  to  Boston,  and  that  as  ship- 
ping charges,  etc.,  are  cheaper  in  Boston  than  in  New  York,  I thought  we 
might  have  some  advantages  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  looked  at  the  subject  of  the  demand  in  New  England 
for  coal  ? Have  you  given  your  mind  much  to  it  ? 

A.  Not  a great  deal. 

Q.  You  do  not  feel,  then,  perhaps,  that  you  are  so  competent  as  an 
expert,  and  you  would  not  hold  yourself  forth  as  an  expert,  to  speak 
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of  the  relations  of  New  England  to  coal,  so  much  as  to  the  Western 
traffic  ? 

A.  I am,  of  course,  somewhat  acquainted  with  carrying  coal,  for  a great 
many  of  our  roads  run  coal  trains,  and  do  a great  coal  business.  I should 
give  the  Reading  Railroad  the  preference,  because  they  have  had  the  largest 
experience. 

Q.  Have  they  not  a very  peculiar  road, — a down  grade  all  the  way? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  with  a very  small  exception. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  that  a good  model  for  roads  that  have  not  so 
much  advantage  ? 

A.  I should  consider  that  they  would  carry  coal  chqaper  than  any  other 
road.  I would  start  with  that  as  the  lowest  basis. 

Q.  Because  Pennsylvania  has  the  advantage  of  down  grades  from  her 
mines  to  her  great  city,  do  you  think  that  the  enterprise  of  carrying  coal  to 
New  England  or  New  York,  where  there  is  not  that  advantage,  should  be 
abandoned  ? 

A.  Not  by  any  means. 

Q.  You  would  not  lie  down  in  the  track  and  die? 

A.  I am  carrying  coal  on  seventy-two  feet  grades  against  other  roads 
carrying  on  down  grades  and  level  grades,  but  they  have  six  hundred  miles 
and  I two  hundred. 

Q.  You  beat  them,  don’t  you  ? 

A.  I expect  to.  I am  not  ready  yet.  It  must  be  understood,  of  course, 
or  ought  to  be,  that  in  my  consideration  of  this  road,  I have  considered  it 
quite  as  much  with  reference  to  its  effect  upon  New  England,  the  Eastern 
States,  as  upon  Massachusetts. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  advantage  which  the  Boston  and  Albany  has  on 
account  of  its  grades,  the  distribution  of  them,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  to  be  dealt  with  by  engineering  skill  and  otherwise,  and  you  say 
that  gives,  in  your  opinion,  an  advantage  to  the  Boston  and  Albany  over  the 
Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  it  is  wholly  out  of  the  question  to  get  a bridge  at 
Eishkill? 

A.  I think  my  written  words  were  that  “ it  may  be  considered  wholly 
out  of  the  question.” 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Brooks,  considering  Avhat  New  York  is,  and  considering 
that  they  are  going  to  bridge  the  river  from  Brooklyn  to  New  York,  that 
they  are  bridging  the  Connecticut  at  its  mouth,  or  going  to  get  a charter,  do 
you  think  that  you  can  really  say  that  it  is  wholly  out  of  the  question  that 
there  ever  can  be  a bridge  at  Eishkill? 

A.  I am  influenced  in  my  judgment  in  regard  to  that,  from  having  been 
personally  connected  with  the  effort  to  get  across  the  Hudson  at  Albany.  It 
was  for  the  interest  of  the  State  of  New  York  that  we  should  have  abridge 
there,  but  the  idea  that  this  bridge  was  to  take  freight  away  from  New 
York  and  bring  it  to  Boston,  held  that  thing  at  bay  for  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

Q.  You  speak  of  your  interest  there  ; had  you  any  interest? 

A.  No  pecuniary  interest  whatever;  no  interest  except  to  make  as  per- 
fect a road  as  possible  from  the  West  to  New  England. 

Q.  To  make  a road  that  should  take  freight  and  travel  from  the  West  to 
New  England? 
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A.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  then  very  imperfect  connections  to  contend  with. 
New  York  did  not  want  that  bridge  to  benefit  New  England;  we  wanted 
it  for  two  reasons.  In  the  winter  onr  small  business  was  very  much  cut  up, 
and  there  was  a great  deal  of  rolling  stock  lying  idle  in  the  winter. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  at  this  time  the  New  York  Legislature  had  granted 
a charter  across  the  Hudson,  I think  only  a few  miles  below  Eishkill  ? 

A.  I knew  that  we  had  a charter  to  go  across  at  Albany  about  fifteen 
years  before  we  could  get  the  right  to  build.  That  is  such  a famous  State 
for  injunctions,  they  kept  the  thing  at  bay  for  a good  while. 

Q.  Can  you  state  exactly  why  getting  the  charter  did  not  give  you  the 
right  ? 

A.  I don’t  know. 

Q.  When  you  said  that  it  might  be  considered  wholly  out  of  the  question 
to  get  a bridge  across  the  Hudson  at  Eishkill,  you  did  not  know  that  the 
State  of  New  York  had  given  a charter  for  a bridge  150  feet  high,  within 
six  miles  of  that  place? 

A.  No,  sir,  I did  know  it  at  all. 

Q.  What  do  you  suppose  led  New  York  to  grant  a charter  to  bridge  the 
Hudson  River? 

A.  Well,  New  York  State  is  rather  peculiar;  I don’t  think  I ought  to  be 
called  upon  to  give  reasons  as  a witness  for  the  passage  of  an  act  through 
that  Legislature. 

Q.  Do  you  make  that  remark  with  any  reference  to  your  experience  in 
regard  to  the  Boston  and  Albany  bridge  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  we  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  charter;  the  difficulty  was 
in  getting  the  bridge  afterwards. 

Q.  I did  not  ask  you  w'hether  you  had  any  difficulty  or  not ; perhaps  you 
had  none ; but  I asked  you  if  you  made  that  remark  with  any  reference  to 
your  experience  in  getting  the  Boston  and  Albany  bridge? 

A.  I have  a vague  notion  that  I have  read  about  that  matter  in  the 
papers ; not  that  particular  bridge,  but  the  general  subject,  more  or  less. 

Q.  But  that  particular  bridge;  there  was  nothing  wrong  about  that 
bridge  ? 

A.  I rather  think  that  was  a very  old  charter ; I cannot  tell  you  how  old 
it  was.  I don’t  recollect  hearing  of  any  difficulty  whatever  in  getting  the 
charter,  I should  rather  think  the  Capital  was  interested  in  that. 

Q.  I thought  you  said  it  was  very  difficult  getting  the  charter? 

A.  Very  difficult  getting  the  bridge  afterwards.  One  injunction  followed 
another,  so  that  it  was  delayed  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a constitutional  question  involved  which  twice  divided 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  whether  you  could  get  that  charter 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  or  were  bound  to  get  it  of  Congress? 

A.  I had  nothing  to  do  with  getting  it  through  its  various  stages  ; I only 
recollect  that  it  took  a great  while,  and  that  they  almost  always  got  an  in- 
junction of  one  sort  or  another,  and  stopped  the  wheels  for  a good  many 
years. 

Q.  I ask  you  whether,  with  your  knowledge  of  these  roads,  you  do 
not  perfectly  well  know  that  the  constitutional  question  whether  New  York 
could  bridge  the  Hudson,  or  whether  it  did  not  require  an  act  of  Congress, 
delayed  that  work  after  the  charter  was  granted  years  and  years  ? Don’t 
you  know  that,  sir  ? 
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A.  No,  sir,  I don’t.  I cannot  say  that  it  delayed  it  for  years. 

Q.  Did  you  not  happen  to  hear  of  it? 

A.  I heard  there  was  some  difficulty.  It  was  so  long  ago  that  I cannot 
tell  you  Avhat  it  was.  There  was  some  difficulty,  and  the  matter  was  carried 
into  about  every  court  you  can  imagine. 

Q.  1 did  not  ask  you  about  any  other  court  except  the  Supreme  Court. 

A.  If  you  have  looked  at  that  matter,  you  know  about  it.  I don’t. 

Q.  But  you  know  it  was  pending  for  years  in  the  Supreme  Court  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  it  was  pending  there,  two  or  three  years? 

A.  No,  I did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  Supreme  Court  was  equally  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not  know  it  was  pending  in  the 
Supreme  Court? 

A.  Of  course,  I did  not.  I was  not  an  officer  of  the  company,  and  I had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  You  think  I should  know  more  about  that 
thing,  because  you  think  that  I was  a resident  of  New  England  at  that  time. 
I was  a resident  of  the  extreme  West,  and  did  not  know  as  much  about 
these  things  as  I have  since. 

Q.  I thought  you  knew  about  it,  because  you  stated  to  the  Committee 
that  there  was  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  bridge,  and  how  many  years 
the  trouble  lasted ; and  I supposed  you  would  know  what  the  difficulties 
were? 

A.  The  principal  difficulty,  as  we  understood  it  at  the  West,  was  that 
whenever  they  made  a move,  th«  Troy  people  would  get  an  injunction,  and 
get  them  into  court.  That  was  the  popular  understanding  at  the  West. 

Q.  You  say  you  did  know  it  was  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court? 

A.  I say  I have  no  recollection  of  it ; it  was  a great  many  years  ago. 

Q.  Having  a recollection  that  you  did  know  it  was  pending  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  you,  of  course,  did  not  mean  to  give  the  impression  that 
the  difficulty  in  getting  that  bridge  arose  simply  from  the  State  of  New 
York? 

A.  At  the  West,  it  was  understood  that  if  Troy  had  not  opposed  the 
bridge,  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty.  It  was  the  local  influence,  the 
movements  of  Troy  people,  as  we  understood  it  at  the  West,  that  constantly 
stopped  that. 

Q.  And  the  Troy  people  took  the  question  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States? 

A.  The  course  which  the  Troy  people  took,  I cannot  tell  about.  • 

Q.  You  did  not  know  that  they  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I did  not  know  that. 

Q.  Now,  if  there  is  no  constitutional  question  to  stand  in  the  way,  and 
the  State  of  New  York  has  the  right  to  charter  a bridge  across  the  Hudson, 
or  the  East  River  or  the  North  River,  do  you  mean  to  saj'  to  this  Committee, 
that  “ it  may  be  considered  as  wholly  out  of  the  question  ” that  a bridge 
could  be  chartered  across  the  Hudson  at  Eishkill? 

A.  If  a bridge  has  been  chartered  there,  of  course,  that  is  not  correct; 
I never  heard  of  it  before. 
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Q.  Then  you  would  change  your  statement  ? 

A.  I. should  say  it  might  be  regarded  as  improbable,  there  would  be  so 
many  difficulties  cast  in  the  way. 

Q.  But  yet,  you  think  strange  things  are  done  in  New  York? 

Strange  things  are  done  in  New  York  in  hindering  matters,  not  in 
helping  them  along. 

Q.  Not  in  getting  them  along? 

A.  I should  not  think  there  was,  except  rascality ; they  hurry  that  along 
fast  enough. 

Q.  If  there  is  a charter  to  build  a bridge,  and  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  it,  may  there  not  be  a bridge  there  ? 

A.  I should  think  there  might. 

Q.  Your  friends  have  to  cross  the  river  at  Detroit? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  IIow  wide  is  that  river? 

A.  Half  a mile. 

Q.  Do  you  And  that  any  objection? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  the  least? 

A,  It  is  some  objection,  of  course ; it  is  not  a very  great  objection.  If 
there  had  been  land  there  and  no  water,  the  carriage  over  half  a mile  would 
be  an  objection. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  half  a mile  of  water  intervening  in  a long 
road  is  no  more  objection  than  a half  mile  of  land? 

A.  Oh,  yes,  a good  deal  more. 

Q.  What  difficulties  do  you  meet  with  in  crossing  a^  Detroit? 

A.  We  ferry  our  trains  across.  The  difficulty  is  in  the  winter,  when 
there  may  be  a large  amount  of  ice  in  the  river.  At  ordinary  times,  that 
river  is  a wonderfully  even  one.  It  is  a very  great  change  in  the  water  to 
have  it  vary  eighteen  inches  in  height,  and  that  is  a great  convenience  in 
getting  our  cars  on  and  off  the  boats.  We  take  fourteen  freight  cars  on  to  a 
boat,  and  so  we  get  along  very  well  with  our  freight  business. 

Q.  In  other  words,  ingenuity  and  capital  overcome,  to  a great  extent, 
the  natural  difficulties  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  a bridge  built  across  the  Hudson  150  feet  high,  and  one  of 
the  best  bridges,  (because  I am  not  assuming  that  this  road  cannot  have 
money ; I am  assuming  that  it  may  get  it  and  build  a bridge  there,  and 
form  its  connection  with  the  New  York  Central),  would  you  say,  that,  with 
this  road  so  nearly  built,  the  State  should  give  it  up,  abandon  the  whole 
thing,  because  of  the  suction  power  of  New  York  at  Fishkill? 

A.  I certainly  would,  beyond  any  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  Do  I understand  you  that  you  would  give  up 
building  a bridge  across  that  river  if  it  would  be  any  expense  to  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  ? 

A.  I see  no  object  in  building  this  road  for  the  sake  of  any  good  it  may 
do  Massachusetts. 

Q.  I desire  to  ask  you  what  you  would  do  in  the  present  condition  of 
things  with  respect  to  this  road? 

A.  If  I was  in  the  position  of  Massachusetts,  I should  not  do  anything. 
Individually,  I should  not  do  anything.  I would  not  finish  the  road  if  you 
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would  give  it  to  me.  I would  not  put  the  necessary  capital  into  that  road 
to  finish  and  equip  it  and  expect  to  get  a fair  dividend  out  of  it.  I think  I 
could  use  the  money  to  much  better  advantage. 

Q.  If  I understand  you,  you  say  that  if  the  road  were  to  be  given  you 
to-day,  all  there  is  of  it,  all  its  franchises,  as  it  stands  to-day,  free  from 
debt,  you  would  not  think  it  worth  finishing? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  of  course,  you  would  not  think  it  worth  the  bondholders’ 
finishing  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  the  stockholders? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  anybody  else? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  the  road  were  given  outright  to  the  State,  or  to  a body  of 
individuals,  in  its  present  condition,  without  any  indebtedness,  would  you 
not  think  it  worth  finishing  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Allen  (to  Mr.  Dana.)  Do  you  mean  to  assume  that  there  is  a bridge 
chartered  across  the  I^udson  Eiver,  which  this  company  can  use? 

Mr.  Dana.  Oh,  no ; but  we  mean  to  take  the  chance  of  getting  another 
charter. 

Mr.  Graves.  I will  state,  that  there  is  a bridge  chartered  a few  miles 
below  Fishkill,  and  last  year  a charter  was  passed  through  one  branch  of 
the  New  York  Legislature  for  the  benefit  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,* 
and  we  should  have  carried  it  through  this  winter ; — we  had  all  our  plans 
and  all  our  preparations  made, — but  for  our  financial  troubles  here.  I will 
show  the  Committee  the  bill  which  passed  one  house  last  year,  and  which, 
as  I have  said,  w^e  should  have  carried  through  the  Legislature  this  winter. 
That  is  four  miles  below  Fishkill,  with  a beautiful  grade  on  both  sides  of 
the  river. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  I want  to  ask  you  the  same  question  in  another 
shape.  It  appears  to  be  the  concurrent  testimony  of  most  of  the  engineers, 
that  it  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  six  millions  of  dollars  to  build  this 
road,  with  twenty-five  per  cent,  sidings,  and  equip  it  pretty  well.  Upon 
that  basis,  would  you  estimate  the  gift  of  the  road  outright,  free  from  debt, 
of  sufficient  value  to  justify  you  in  expending  six  millions  of  dollars  to 
complete  and  equip  it, — six  millions  being  the  only  sum  of  money  invested 
on  your  part? 

A.  I should  certainly  take  the  road  and  finish  it. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  how  you  reconcile  that  with  your  other  statement 
that  this  road  is  not  worth  finishing? 

A.  Roads  cost  a great  deal  more  to  finish  than  engineers  are  apt  to  es- 
timate. I am  a practical  engineer,  and  have  had  a great  deal  to  do  with 
the  building  of  railroads.  When  I get  an  engineer's  estimate,  I add  a con- 
siderable sum  to  it,  and  I am  sure  to  expend  the  largest  sum. 

Q.  You  put  it  this  way,  then,  that  you  would  not  take  it  as  a gift  on  an 
estimate  of  the  amount  necessary  to  complete  and  equip  it,  but  you  would 
take  it  as  a gift  if  anybody  would  guarantee  to  complete  and  equip  it  for 
^x  millions  of  dollars  ■? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  much  more  ? 

A.  I should  be  surprised  if  it  earned  a fair  income  upon  ten  millions  of 
dollars.  I have  not  the  slightest  idea  what  it  would  cost  to  finish  it. 

Q.  But  you  say,  if  it  could  be  finished  for  six  millions  of  dollars  you 
would  take  it  as  a gift  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  it  cost  seven  millions  ? 

A.  I should  suppose  it  might  come  up  to  eight  or  nine  millions.  These 
questions  are  all  hypothetical.  Neither  I nor  anybody  else  can  give  a fair 
estimate  of  what  the  road  will  earn ; but  I don’t  see  any  positive  sources  or 
absolutely  certain  sources  of  profit.  They  all  look  to  me  so  cloudy  that  I 
should  not  be  willing  to  take  any  of  these  sources  of  income  and  go  to  cap- 
italists and  say,  “ If  you  will  furnish  the  money,  we  can  make  a good  thing 
of  this.”  There  is  opposition  to  all  the  branches  of  its  business.  They  are 
in  competition  with  everything.  I don’t  see  any  clear  sources  of  a certain 
amount  of  definite  profit  in  working  that  road. 

Q.  You  would  say  that  that  road,  completed  and  equipped,  would  be 
worth  in  the  neighborhood  of  eight  or  nine  millions? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  roughly  guessing  at  it.  There  is  nothing  to  found  an  esti- 
mate upon.  That  they  will  ever  pay  interest  upon  such  an  amount  as  the 
Berdell  bonds  I consider  absurd. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  earns  now,  as  far  as  it  is  finished? 

A.  No,  sir.  I know  when  roads  are  under  construction,  they  are  apt  to 
earn  pretty  well ; but  when  their  construction  is  closed,  and  they  have  got 
to  go  to  their  earnings  for  their  expenses,  it  is  a new  story. 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  the  bridge,  I did  not  know  anything 
about  their  having  got  a right  for  a high  bridge.  My  remarks  in  my  paper 
were  made  with  reference  to  a low  bridge.  I supposed  that  they  desired  to 
keep  down  by  the  river  with  a low  bridge.  I should  not  make  the  same 
statement  with  reference  to  a high  bridge,  because  there  is  no  public  objec- 
tion to  that,  except  the  simple  one,  that  New  York  City  might  oppose  a 
connection  towards  Boston  across  that  river. 

[Adjourned  to  Wednesday  morning,  at  10  o’clock.] 
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TWELFTH  PUBLIC  HEAKI]N’G. 

Wednesday,  March  30,  1870. 

Testimony  of  I.  M.  Spellman. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  What  practical  experience  in  railroads  have  you 
had? 

A.  I have  been  connected  -with  a number  of  railroads — with  the  Boston 
and  Maine  as  director  and  also  as  president,  with  the  Connecticut  River  R.R. 
as  director,  and  perhaps  a longer  experience  with  the  Cincinnati,  Sandusky 
and  Cleveland,  formerly  the  Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie  R.R.,  in  Ohio,  acting 
for  them  in  various  capacities  in  their  financial  management. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  any  examination  to  ascertain  the  comparative 
earnings  of  the  different  New  England  railroads  ? 

A.  I have.  I have  made  a table  recently  for  the  use  of  the  Ogdensburg 
R.R.,  in  its  negotiations  for  a lease. 

Q.  I wish  you  would  give  as  much  information  as  you  can  from  that  ? 

A.  I would  like  to  state  my  position  before  the  Committee.  I have  come 
here,  having  no  interest  whatever  in  the  B.  H & E.,  but  having  been  asked 
by  the  attorney-general  in  regard  to  railroads,  and  what  I thought  might  be 
the  value  of  this  railroad,  I expressed  views  to  him  which  he  thought  I ought 
to  lay  before  the  Committee.  I have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  the  B.  H. 
& E. ; my  only  mode  of  judging  it  would  be  by  a comparison  with  other  New 
England  routes.  The  course  I should  pursue  would  be  to  present  that  table 
of  which  I spoke,  which  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  the  gross 
receipts,  net  receipts  and  operating  expenses  of  those  roads  were,  the  percent- 
age of  their  receipts  used  up  in  operating  expenses,  the  gross  receipts  per  mile 
and  the  net  receipts  per  mile ; and  I reason  from  that  table  what  might  be 
expected  to  be  the  net  earnings  of  the  B.  H.  & E.  road.  I shall  endeavor  to 
lay  it  before  the  Committee  in  such  a way  that  they  can  form  their  own  opin- 
ions, entirely  independent  of  mine. 

The  table  includes  fifteen  of  the  principal  railroads  in  New  England,  and 
the  Ogdensburg  and  Lake  Champlain  R.R  , in  New  York.  It  gives  the  miles 
operated  by  the  respective  roads,  and,  as  I before  said,  passenger  and  freight 
receipts,  total  gross  receipts,  operating  expenses,  net  receipts,  per  cent,  of  net 
to  gross,  gross  receipts  per  mile  and  net  receipts  per  mile.  I do  not  propose 
to  trouble  the  Committee  with  all  these  figures,  but  only  their  attention  to  two 
of  the  columns, — a comparison  of  the  net  and  gross. 

I should  say,  that  this  table  is  based  on  the  returns  for  the  year  1868,  as  it 
was  made  before  the  returns  for  this  year  Avere  published.  It  avIII  not  essen- 
tially alter  the  results,  as  the  roads  earn  about  the  same  proportion  every  year. 
The  Committee  will  observe  by  the  table,  that,  as  a general  thing.  New  Eng- 
land roads  use  up  seventy  per  cent,  of  their  receipts  in  operating  expenses, 
and  the  remaining  thirty  per  cent,  is  for  interest  and  dividends.  Roads  Avhere 
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business  is  more  passenger  than  freight  will  be  likely  to  net  a larger  percent- 
age. These  roads  I have  arranged  in  such  a way  that  the  four  first  are  the 
roads  in  which  the  passenger  business  predominates  over  the  freight  business ; 
the  seven  next  are  passenger  and  freight  mingled ; the  five  last  roads  are 
those  in  which  freight  predominates. 

The  Eastern  Railroad  netted  40  per  cent. ; the  Old  Colony,  41 ; Boston  and 
Maine,  32  ; Boston  and  Providence,  28  ; Boston  and  Albany,  32  ; Boston  and 
Lowell,  28  ; Connecticut  River,  31  ; Fitchburg,  30  ; Providence  and  Worces- 
ter, 22  ; Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  19  ; Worcester  and  Nashua,  27  ; Ches- 
hire, 21 ; Norwich  and  Worcester,  32  ; Northern  Railroad  (New  Hampshire) 
30  ; Vermont  Central,  30  ; Ogdensburg  and  Lake  Champlain,  34.  If  the 
Committee  have  followed  the  figures,  I think  they  will  see* that  it  is  about  as  I 
have  said,  seventy  per  cent,  and  thirty  per  cent.,  some  rising  above  and  some 
falling  below. 

The  next  column  to  which  I call  your  attention  is  net  receipts  per  mile  oper- 
ated. The  Eastern  road,  being  a large  passenger  road,  made  a net  of  So, 067 
per  mile  ; the  Old  Colony  and  Newport,  S3,759  ; Boston  and  Maine,  S3, 612  ; 
Boston  and  Providence,  S6,108;  Boston  and  Albany,  S7,927  ; Boston  and 
Lowell,  S3, 697  ; Connecticut  River,  S3, 660  ; Fitchburg,  S3, 663  ; Providence 
and  Worcester,  S3, 668  ; Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  SI, 287  ; Worcester  and 
Nashua,  S2,802  ; Cheshire,  S2,755 ; Norwich  and  Worcester,  S3,363  ; North- 
ern, S2,965  ; Vermont  Central,  $2,506;  Ogdensburg  and  Lake  Cham2fiain, 
S2,947. 

I suppose  as  I have  read,  gentlemen  may  have  formed  some  opinion  in  their 
own  minds  of  what  might  be  earned  by  the  B.  H.  & E.  I have  carried  it  on  to 
a second  paper. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  How  do  you  account  for  the  great  difference  be- 
tween the  Providence  R.R.,  and  the  other  roads  ? 

A.  I account  for  it  in  part  by  the  short  distance,  fifty-four  miles.  It  is  a 
road  without  any  branches  to  speak  of,  very  short.  Its  receipts  are  large.  Its 
gross  receipts  are  returned  $21,694  a mile. 

Q.  It  is  a hundred  per  cent,  above  the  average  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  it  is  large.  I take  them  just  as  they  are  given  in  the  report 
to  the  Legislature. 

The  Boston,  Hartford  & Erie  Railroad  operate,  according  to  their  report  to 
the  Legislature,  2971  miles,  including  the  branches.  I called  it  300  miles.  If 
this  road  earns  at  the  rate  of  the  Old  Colony  & Newport  Railroad,  $3,760  a 
mile,  the  net  earnings  would  be  $1,128,000,  at  the  rate  of  the  Boston  & Low- 
ell, $3,700  a mile,  they  would  be  $1,110,000;  at  the  rate  of  the  Fitchburg, 
$3,660  a mile,  they  would  be  $1,098,000 ; at  the  rate  of  the  Boston  & Maine, 
$3,600  a mile,  they  would  be  $1,080,000 ; at  the  rate  of  the  Northern  (N.  H.) 
R.  R.,  $3,000  a mile,  they  would  be  $900,000;  at  the  rate  of  the  Worcester  & 
Nashua,  $2,800  a mile,  they  would  be  $840,000 ; at  the  rate  of  the  New  York 
Central,  $2,500  a mile,  they  would  be  $750,000.  These  are  some  of  the  roads 
that  I have  selected. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  Have  you  the  rate  of  the  Boston  & Albany  ? 

A.  I did  not  cast  it.  Their  net  receipts  per  mile  were  $7,900 ; but  by  the 
returns  this  year,  I see  they  fall  as  low  as  $7,500  per  mile. 
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Of  course  the  Committee  can  exercise  their  own  judgment  about  this  ; but 
I should  hardly  say  that  the  Boston,  Hartford  & Erie  could  be  expected  to 
earn  net  per  mile  as  much  as  the  Old  Colony  & Newport,  the  Lowell,  the 
Fitchburg,  or  the  Boston  & Maine ; I should  hardly  think  they  could  earn 
more  than  the  Northern  Railroad,  or  the  Worcester  & Nashua,  or  the  Ver- 
mont Central.  It  is  a matter  which  the  Committee  can  exercise  their  own 
judgment  upon,  with  the  figures  in  their  hands.  Allowing  the  rate  of  the 
Northern  road,  which  is  $3,000  per  mile,  the  net  earnings  for  the  300  miles 
would  be  $900,000,  which  is  six  per  cent,  on  a capital  of  $15,000,000.  At  the 
rate  of  the  Worcester  & Nashua,  $2,800  per  mile,  the  net  earnings  for  the  300 
miles  would  be  $840,000,  which  is  six  per  cent,  on  $14,000,000.  At  the  rate 
of  the  Vermont  Central,  $2,500  per  mile,  the  total  net  would  be  $750,000, 
which  is  six  per  cent,  on  $12,500,000. 

Now,  I should  suppose,  gentlemen,  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  the 
earnings  the  first  year  or  two  would  be  all  required  for  the  completion  of  un- 
finished work  and  increase  of  equipment.  After  that,  it  does  not  seem  proba- 
ble that  it  could  earn,  above  the  operating  expenses,  more  than  six  per  cent,  on 
$15,000,000,  which  would  be  the  rate  of  the  Northern  Railroad  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. That  would  be  my  judgment,  and  I should  rather  fix  a lower  figure 
than  a higher.  I should  rather  take  the  Vermont  Central  road,  and  call  it 
$12,500,000.  I give  these  figures  to  the  Committee  for  what  they  are  worth. 

Mr.  Morton.  If  they  do  as  mueh  as  the  Boston  & Albany,  it  would  amount 
to  $2,250,000.  It  is  not  your  opinion  that  the  road  can  earn  so  much  as  that  ? 

A.  I don’t  think  it  could  for  a long  time  ; I don’t  know  that  it  ever  could, 
but  certainly  not  within  ten  years. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  within  ten  years  it  might  earn  $2,250,000  ? 

A.  I cannot  say.  I don’t  know  what  effect  this  new  line  that  Mr.  Lyman 
has  referred  to  will  have.  It  is  a new  thing  to  me  and  rather  surprised  me  as 
a rival  route  to  the  Boston,  Hartford  & Erie.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a compet- 
ing line  which  is  shorter  than  the  Boston,  Hartford  & Erie,  and  if  it  is  built,  I 
should  think  it  would  affect  this  line  very  seriously. 

Q.  Your  line  runs  from  where  ? 

A.  It  runs  from  Springfield  north  to  the  State  line,  fifty  miles. 

Q.  Is  that  all  ? 

A.  That  is  all.  We  have  a branch  to  Chicopee. 

Q.  Do  you  run  in  connection  with  the  New  Haven  & Hartford? 

A.  No,  sir,  it  is  a New  York  line.  It  is  a line,  for  its  through  business, 
from  Canada  to  New  York. 

Q.  Do  you  share  in  the  profits  of  the  passenger  business  from  Springfield 
to  New  Haven  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  don’t  share  in  the  profits  of  the  passenger  traffic  to  New  York  by 
the  way  of  the  Boston  & Albany  road  ? 

A.  No ; we  share  no  profits  that  I am  aware  of. 

Q.  You  are  not  consolidated,  or  in  partnership  with,  the  New  Haven  & 
Hartford,  or  connected  with  it  in  any  such  way  that  you  get  any  of  the  profits 
of  the  New  York  business  over  the  Boston  & Albany  ? 

A.  No. 
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Q.  So  your  connections  are  entirely  independent  of  that  ? 

A.  It  has  a connection  with  the  river  lines. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  with  this  road,  as  a railroad  man,  in  its  present 
condition,  either  as  an  adviser  of  the  State,  or  the  bondholders,  or  the  stock- 
holders V 

A.  I don’t  feel  as  If  I knew  what  the  actual  condition  of  the  road  is;  I 
don’t  know  what  the  floating  debt  is ; I don’t  know  what  there  is  behind.  It 
is  said  it  will  take  $6,000,000  to  complete  it ; the  State  has  already  advanced 
$3,600,000 ; that  Is  $9,600,000 ; how  much  more  is  to  be  paid  in  money  I 
don’t  know;  what  other  claims  there  are  upon  it  I don’t  know;  I think  the 
State  should  know  that,  before  it  advances  any  more  money. 

Q.  The  bonded  debt  Is  twenty-two  millions  and  some  odd  thousand  dollars ; 
the  amount  required  to  finish  and  equip  the  road  is  said  to  be  about  $6,000,000. 
Now,  should  you  consider  the  road  worth  finishing  ? 

A.  If  you  give  it  the  value  of  $12,500,000,  if  it  costs  $6,000,000  to 
finish  it,  the  State  has  $3,600,000  to  be  secured, — that  makes  $9,600,000  ; then 
the  State  could  afford  to  advance  a further  sum  to  finish  It,  if  it  coidd  have 
all  its  securities  placed  first  by  a prior  lien. 

Mr.  Earle.  There  is  nearly  seven  millions  floating  debt. 

Witness,  I said  I did  not  understand  about  the  floating  debt. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  That  is  to  say,  supposing  the  State  was  to  have 
an  absolute  title  ? 

A.  It  should  have  first  security  In  some  shape. 

Q.  In  priority  of  the  other  bondholders  ? 

A.  In  priority  of  the  other  bondholders,  I think. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  The  Berdell  bonds  amounting  to  twenty  millions 
of  dollars,  should  you  consider  it  good  economy  for  the  State  to  advance  a 
further  sum  of  money,  receiving  as  security  these  Berdell  bonds  for  the 
amount  advanced,  considering  the  fact  that  the  State  has  now  $3,600,000  ? 

A.  I think  the  State  should  be  put  first  on  any  advances  that  it  makes, 
without  regard  to  the  Berdell  bonds.  If  it  took  a part  of  the  Berdell  bonds, 
it  would  have  the  same  security  as  the  rest  of  the  bondholders.  I think  it 
should  have  a prior  lien,  if  it  is  asked  to  do  anything  more. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  What  plan  could  be  devised  for  giving  the  State 
a prior  right  ? 

A.  I have  no  plan  to  suggest.  I have  never  looked  into  their  affairs  suf- 
ficiently. In  the  Western  States,  when  a road  becomes  insolvent,  they  have 
a process  of  capitalization  which  they  go  through  under  the  laws  of  the  State. 
There  is  no  such  law  here,  I believe,  nor  in  any  of  the  New  England  States. 
In  that  case,  there  is  a scaling  down  of  the  securities  and  a sale  of  the  road 
with  a passage  of  the  franchise  to  a new  company,  which  company  would  be 
authorized  to  give  a prior  lien  upon  the  road. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  Siqiposing  this  condition  of  things  cannot  be 
altered  ; there  are  twenty-two  millions  of  first  mortgage  bonds,  which  it  would 
be  bad  faith  to  disturb,  perhaps,  if  it  could  be  done  ; the  State  has  of  this 
twenty-two  millions  of  dollars,  three  millions  and  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. Now,  would  you  consider  It  economy  for  the  State  to  take  means  to 
48 
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finish  the  road,  and  take  as  security  an  additional  amount  of  these  first 
mortgage  bonds,  the  first  mortgage  holding  the  road  for  twenty-two  millions  ? 

A.  As  at  present  advised,  I should  say  not,  because  the  twenty-two  mil- 
lions would  have  as  good  security  as  the  State. 

Q.  I mean  the  State  to  have  their  proportion  of  that  twenty-two  millions. 
The  $22,000,000  cannot  be  disturbed-;  the  State  has  of  that  $22,000,000, 
$3,600,000.  If  the  State  were  to  advance,  say  $5,000,000  more,  the  State 
would  then  have  between  eight  and  nine  millions  of  the  $22,000,000.  Should 
you  consider  it  economical  for  the  State  to  advance  anything,  if  these  figures 
are  correct  and  the  road  can  pay  interest  only  on  twelve  and  a half  or  fifteen 
millions  ? You  consider  those  figures  correct  ? 

A.  I consider  them  correct;  they  are  made  correctly  from  the  returns, 
and  I think  the  conclusions  are  logically  deduced.  It  is  a matter  of  judg- 
ment what  rate  you  should  take  per  mile. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  road  is  worth  enough  to  justify  the  bondholders  in 
spending  six  millions  of  dollars  to  finish  and  equip  it  ? 

A.  I have  not  looked  into  the  subject  enough  to  express  an  opinion  upon 
that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen  ) I understand  you,  then,  to  give  it  as  your  opinion, 
that  after  the  road  was  put  in  operation,  all  It  could  earn  for  the  first  year  or 
two  would  be  required  for  expenses  of  one  sort  and  another  ? 

• A.  I think  it  is  most  likely  that  would  be  the  case,  to  finish  uncompleted 
work  and  increase  the  equipment — furnish  wood-sheds,  Avater-houses,  &c., — 
work  that  is  ordinarily  left  undone. 

Q.  And  after  that,  according  to  the  best  opinion  you  can  form  on  the  sub- 
ject, you  Avould  not  expect  for  a series  of  years  that  the  road  could  earn  more 
than  six  per  cent,  on  $12,500,000  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  or  at  the  outside,  on  $15,000,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  I understand  you  to  have  made  all  your  calcula- 
tions upon  the  published  reports  ; is  that  correct,  sir  ? 

A.  In  every  respect  except  the  mileage,  which  it  is  not  so  easy  always  to 
ascertain,  but  which  I have  taken  from  the  published  reports  and  corrected 
from  other  sources  within  my  reach. 

Q.  Have  you  studied  the  published  reports  of  that  portion  of  the  Boston 
and  Erie  Railroad  which  they  have  been  operating  for  the  last  few  years  ? 

A.  This  table  being  made  for  another  purpose,  I did  not  select  that  road. 

Q.  Then  you  don’t  profess  to  know  anything  about  the  capacity  of  the  B. 
H.  & E.  for  earning  a dollar  ? 

A.  I have  not  proposed  to  look  at  it  in  that  light  at  all.  I merely  make 
these  figures  and  give  them  to  the  Committee. 

Q.  You  come  here  as  an  expert  in  railroad  matters,  do  you  not  ? 

A.  I should  say  I came  here  at  the  request  of  the  attorney-general,  as  a 
citizen  of  the  State,  to  express  opinions  which  he  thought  I ought  to  lay  be- 
fore the  Committee. 

Q.  You  claim  to  be  an  expert  ? 

A.  I have  been  engaged  in  operating  railroads,  but  I make  no  great 
professions. 

Q.  Still  you  think  you  are  capable  of  understanding  the  value  of  a road. 
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if  you  know  where  it  is  located  and  the  amount  of  business  that  is  coming 
to  it  ? 

A.  I could  form  a judgment  of  it,  if  I have  the  facts. 

Q.  Now,  If  you  please,  consider  the  road  between  Providence  and  Water- 
bury.  You  know  Waterbury,  do  you  not  ? 

A.  I know  where  it  Is. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  find  that  road,  stopping  at  that  inland  town,  earned  last 
year  $7,500  a mile  upon  local  business  alone,  and  if  you  find  that  for  the  last 
eight  years  that  road  has  gone  on  appreciating  in  its  local  business  thirty  per 
cent,  every  year,  how  long  should  you  think  it  would  take  it  as  a local  road 
to  earn  the  $3,000  per  mile  that  you  say  the  whole  of  this  road  will  earn  when 
completed,  which  you  have  set  over  against  the  Northern  Railroad  ? 

A.  I should  have  to  ascertain  that  that  is  the  fact. 

Q.  I asked  you,  if  you  have  ever  examined  the  published  reports  which 
would  Inform  you  ? 

A.  I have  not. 

Q.  Now,  I ask  you  again,  (and  I put  It  to  you  as  true  ; I am  not  putting  a 
hypothetical  proposition,)  assuming  it  to  be  true,  that  that  road  every  year 
earns  $3,000  per  mile,  and  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  thirty  per  cent  a year, 
you  would  think  that  this  road  would  be  able  to  earn  a little  more  than  the 
Northern,  would  you  not  ? 

A . I should  want  to  ascertain  the  facts. 

Q.  I ask  you,  assuming  these  facts  to  be  true.  That  road  comes  up  to 
your  Northern  road  now,  does  it  not,  if  that  is  true  ? 

A.  The  question  Is  about  the  truth  of  It.  I am  Inclined  to  doubt  it. 

Q.  Now,  I will  put  another  question.  If  that  is  true,  and  the  road  is  com- 
pleted from  Boston  to  Willimantic,  and  by  that  completion  the  shortest  land 
route  In  existence  is  opened  between  Boston  and  New  York,  what  effect  would 
the  opening  of  that  line  from  Boston  to  Willimantic  have  upon  the  value  of 
this  property? 

A.  It  ought  to  Increase  the  value  of  that  part  of  it. 

Q.  How  much,  in  your  judgment,  would  it  increase  it  ? 

A.  I should  not  pronounce  any  judgment  without  a calculation. 

Q.  But  you  are  an  expert,  are  you  ilot  ? You  know  all  about  the  business 
that  comes  here  from  New  York.  Will  it  double  It  ? 

A.  I told  you  I did  not  profess  to  be  an  expert  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  are  a man  who  brings  tables  here  that  any  clerk  could  make,  who 
can  read  and  write  ? 

A.  I brought  tables  here  that  any  man  can  verify ; that  is  what  I proposed 
to  do. 

Q.  Any  man  can  make  them.  If  he  has  the  capacity,  — if  he  can  read  and 
write  ? 

A.^  If  he  has  the  capacity ; not  If  he  knows  how  to  read  and  write  only. 

Q.  I want  to  know  what,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  the  additional  increase 
in  th^  earnings  of  the  road  from  Waterbury  to  Providence,  by  the  bringing 
together  of  these  two  lines  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  as  I understand  your  question.  You  say  that  a road  is 
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to  be  opened  to  Williraantic,  and,  so  opened,  it  opens  a road  to  Middletown 
and  Hartford. 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir;  I excluded  that  entirely.  I said,  when  you  have 
the  road  to  Willimantic  completed,  and  the  Willimantic  and  Middletown  road 
is  not  finished,  you  then  open  a road  to  Hartford,  that  is  the  shortest  land 
route  between  Boston  and  New  York  in  existence.  Now,  I ask  you  what 
would  be  the  increased  earnings,  in  your  judgment,  of  that  Providence,  Hart- 
ford and  Fishkill  road  ? 

A.  It  would  depend,  I suppose,  very  much  upon  the  action  of  the  other 
competing  roads. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  other  competing  roads  ? 

A.  The  Boston  and  Albany,  for  instance. 

Q.  If  they  put  down  their  rates  for  freight  and  passengers,  you  think  that 
would  diminish  the  amount  ? 

A.  Of  course  it  would. 

Q.  Would  not  this  road  then  have  its  fair  share,  and,.gettlng  its  fair  share, 
would  it  not  Increase  the  business  ? 

A.  I cannot  pronounce  a judgment. 

Q.  Now,  take  the  road  opened  from  Boston  to  Putnam  and  Southbridge, 
seventy-five  miles.  Are  you  aware  what  the  earnings  of  that  road  have  been 
per  mile  for  the  last  year  ? 

A.  I have  told  you  that  I have  not  studied  those  items. 

Q.  If  you  find  that  that  road,  having  been  opened  two  years,  earned  last 
year  about  ^10,000  a mile  local,  and  Is  Increasing  at  the  rate  of  fifty  per  cent, 
a year,  local,  would  you  not  think  that  that  piece  of  disconnected  road  would 
be  likely  to  earn  rather  more  than  the  Northern  road  ? 

Q.  If  that  is  so,  I should  think  that  was  doing  very  well ; but  I should  be 
inclined  to  doubt  it. 

A.  You  consider  the  Boston  and  Albany  the  best  road  in  New  England, 
don’t  you  ? 

Q.  I don’t  know  as  I said  that. 

Q.  No,  sir ; I have  not  asked  you  if  you  did  not  say  It. 

A.  It  is  the  longest  road. 

Q.  Is  it  the  best  paying  road  in  N6w  England  ? 

A.  Other  roads  pay  as  high  percentage. 

Q.  On  their  cost  ? 

A.  On  their  capital. 

Q.  But  is  that  as  good  a road  as  there  is  in  New  England,  in  Its  earnings 
upon  its  capital  ? 

A.  It  is  a very  good  road,  but  I should  be  inclined  to  place  the  Boston  and 
Maine  in  advance  of  it. 

Q.  You,  as  a railroad  man,  consider  the  local  business  of  roads  the  most 
valuable  ? 

A.  It  is  the  reliable  business. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  find  that  upon  the  line  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie 
and  its  branches,  there  is  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  people  between  the  Hud- 
son Kiver  and  Boston,  and  you  find  that  there  is  more  than  fifty  per  cent, 
more  manufacturing  and  industrial  pursuits  upon  the  Boston,  Hartford  and 
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Erie  than  upon  the  Boston  and  Albany,  would  you  like  to  put  its  net  earnings 
down  to  $3,000  a mile  ? 

A.  I said  I thought  that  was  about  the  fair  earnings  to  allow  it. 

Q.  With  fifty  per  cent,  more  business  on  its  line  and  twenty-five  per  cent, 
more  population  than  on  the  Boston  and  Albany,  you  think  that  $3,000  per 
mile  would  be  all  that  road  could  earn  net  ? 

A.  There  are  other  roads  there  which  compete  for  the  business. 

Q.  What  one  which  competes  for  the  local  business  going  between  New 
York  and  Boston  ? 

A.  You  know  more  about  it  than  I do.  I understand  tl)is  is  a double  line 
in  many  places. 

Q.  Where  is  it  ? 

A.  It  goes  out  of  Boston,  and  it  also  goes  from  Brookline  by  another  road. 

Q.  Where  is  your  double  line  out  of  Boston  ? 

A.  I call  the  road  that  starts  from  Brookline  and  goes  to  Woonsocket,  I 
believe  it  is,  and  the  one  that  starts  from  Boston  and  goes  to  Woonsocket, 
a double  line. 

Q.  But  each  drains  its  own  section  of  country,  and  has  an  independent 
business. 

A.  It  crosses  other  lines  which  draw  off  business.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony here,  at  Willimantic  it  connects  with  another  line,  which  goes  straight 
to  New  Haven,  and  which,  being  opened,  that  gentleman  [Mr.  Lyman] 
claimed  it  would  be  the  shortest  route,  and  would  take  the  New  York  busi- 
ness. If  it  does  that,  it  would  compete  with  the  B.  H.  & E.  road,  which  I 
suppose  intended  to  carry  that  business  to  Hartford,  if  possible,  and  as  far  on 
as  the  Harlem  road. 

Q.  May  you  not  have  been  misinformed  in  regard  to  their  e.xpectatlons  ? 

A.  I may  have  been  misinformed. 

Q.  Who  ever  informed  you  that  the  B.  H.  & E.  expected  to  carry  their 
New  York  passengers  over  to  Brewsters  ? 

A.  I had  that  impression. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  perfectly  absurd  to  attempt  to  carry  them  over  there, 
and  make  it  nine  miles  further  than  it  is  around  by  the  way  of  Springfield  ? 
Should  you  not  think  a man  crazy  who  should  talk  about  carrying  passengers 
to  New  York  in  that  way  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  about  the  line,  as  I told  you. 

Q.  You  know  what  the  Boston  & Albany  has  cost  per  mile  ? 

A.  I think  they  return  their  cost  about  $20,000,000,  and  they  have  260 
miles,  vdiich  would  be  something  under  $100,000  a mile,  would  it  not  ? 

Q.  IVhat  did  the  Boston  & Lowell  cost  ? 

A.  I could  ascertain,  but  I don’t  know. 

Q.  Is  it  not  $97,500  a mile? 

A.  Their  report  will  show. 

Q.  Wasn’t  the  cost  of  the  Boston  & Maine  $56,200  a mile  ? 

A.  The  report  will  show  that  also. 

Q.  How  much  is  the  Connecticut  River  ? you  ought  to  know  that. 

Mr.  Parkf:r.  He  says  he  is  not  familiar  with  these  facts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana  ) You  said  you  had  no  interest  in  the  B.  H.  & E. 
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A.  I have  no  interest. 

Q.  You  have  no  interest  in  favor  of  it  ? 

A.  Or  against  it. 

Q.  Where  did  you  say  you  are  now  principally  engaged  ? 

A.  I said,  lately  with  the  Cincinnati,  Sandusky  & Cleveland  Railroad,  in 
Ohio. 

Q.  Then  you  mentioned  another  road. 

A.  The  Boston  & Maine  and  the  Connecticut  River.  I mentioned,  per- 
haps, the  old  name  of  the  Cincinnati,  Sandusky  & Cleveland  road,  the  Mad 
River  and  Lake  Erie  road  ? 

Q.  Is  that  a bankrupt  road  ? 

A.  It  was  in  1858,  but  it  is  not  now. 

Q.  It  has  been  through  what  they  call  the  capitalizing  process  V 

A.  It  has. 

Q.  Have  you  any  interest  in  the  Connecticut  River  road  ? 

A.  I am  a director  of  the  Connecticut  River  road,  and  own  some  stock 
there. 

Q.  Where  does  that  run  from  and  to  ? 

A.  From  Springfield  to  the  State  line, — to  the  northern  line  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts. 

Q.  You  take  at  Springfield,  then,  the  passengers  that  come  by  the  Boston 
& Albany  road  to  Springfield,  who  are  bound  north  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  we  do. 

Q.  You  take  all  those  that  come  from  the  West,  over  the  Boston  & 
Albany,  bound  up  the  valley  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  take  those  that  come  up  on  the  New  Haven,  Hartford  & 
Springfield  road,  that  are  going  up  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Excepting  your  local  business,  your  three  supplies  come  from  the  Bos- 
ton & Albany  west  of  Springfield,  the  Boston  & Albany  east  of  Spring- 
field,  and  the  Springfield,  Hartford  & New  Haven  roads,  don’t  they? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject  of  finishing  the  Hoosac 
Tunnel  ? 

A.  I think  not. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  formed  or  expressed  an  opinion  on  that  subject  ? 

A.  I think  not. 

Q.  You  cannot  give  an  opinion  to  the  Committee  as  to  the  importance  of 
having  two  roads  running  from  here  to  within  a circle  of  six  miles  of  Albany, 
can  you  ? 

A.  I have  not  examined  it  sufficiently  to  care  to  express  an  opinion. 

Q.  I understand  you  also  that  you  have  not  examined  personally  into  the 
matters  of  the  B.  II.  & E.  road  ? 

A.  I said  that  at  the  start — that  my  only  means  of  judging  was  by  com- 
parison with  other  roads. 

Q.  And  in  making  the  comparison  you  took  the  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie  with  the  present  amount  of  running  miles  that  they  have  got  laid  down  ? 
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A.  1 took  the  return  which  they  made  to  the  Legislature  of  the  miles 
operated  by  them,  which  was  297|-  miles.  I called  it  300  miles. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  You' mean  the  road  in  operation  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  what  they  returned  in  their  report. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  The  road  not  being  finished  to  Hartford,  and  hav- 
ing no  outlets? 

A.  No,  not  finished. 

Q.  And  not  finished  from  Hartford  to  Fishkill  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  your  comparison,  you  did  not  introduce  the  Boston  and  Albany, 
although  it  is  in  the  table  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I did  not. 

Q.  But  you  included  all  the  other  roads  except  the  Boston  and  Albany  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Most  of  them  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  All  the  great  ones  ? 

A.  Old  Colony  and  Newport,  Boston  and  Lowell,  Fitchburg,  Boston  and 
Maine,  Northern,  New  Hampshire,  Worcester  and  Nashua,  and  the  Vermont 
Central. 

Mr.  Dana.  That  does  not  leave  many. 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  it  leaves  half. 

Testimony  of  John  M.  Forbes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  I would  like  to  ask  you  to  give  your  opinion  to  the 
Committee,  whether  or  not  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  is  of  any 
such  value  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  as  to  justify  this  State  in  putting 
any  more  money  into  that  road  ? 

A.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  not  ? 

Q.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  give  your  reasons,  sir  ? 

A.  I believe  that,  running  as  it  does  across  numerous  roads  leading  to 
New  York,  it  has  got  to  live  in  a continual  fight  for  any  business  that  It  gets. 
Whatever  it  gets,  must  be  at  a low  rate,  and  Avhat  it  does  get,  is  very  likely  to 
be  led  to  the  great  market  of  New  York.  I think,  therefore,  that  the  interest 
of  Massachusetts  is  small  compared  with  the  interest  of  Connecticut,  the  cen- 
tre of  the  road.  In  the  centre  of  the  road,  certain  business  will  come,  but  I 
cannot  see  any  business  over  the  road  leading  to  Massachusetts,  from  the 
West,  that  would  warrant  the  State  in  putting  money  into  it. 

Q.  Whether  or  not.  In  your  judgment,  it  would  prove  a strong  competitor 
for  western  freight  with  the  Boston  and  Albany  road  ? 

A.  I cannot  see  how  it  can  compete  to  any  appreciable  degree  for  western 
business. 

Q.  Have  you  any  special  interest  in  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  ? 

A.  Nothing. 

Q.  Or  any  Interest  in  preventing  any  competition  being  created  for  It  ? 

A.  On  the  contrary,  my  Interest  is  altogether  In  favor  of  having  as  many 
roads  as  can  do  any  practical  business.  The  more  roads  the  better,  if  other 
people  build  them.  My  interest  lies  in  that  direction. 
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Q.  I understand  you  have  no  interest  at  all  in  preserving  the  business  of 
the  Boston  and  Albany  line  ? 

A.  None  whatever.  Nothing  would  please  me  more  than  to  see  a 
good  competitor  to  the  Boston  and  Albany  road.  It  needs  the  stimulant 
of  a good  competitor ; but  I think  a weak  competitor  is  worse  than  none. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parkkr  ) Do  you  mean  to  confine  the  competition  to  the 
distance  between  Albany  and  Boston,  or  do  you  include  a competition  which 
should  extend  far  into  the  West  ? 

A.  The  competition  for  western  business.  I understood  that  was  the 
question.  ' 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  make  the  eastern  limit  of  that  business  Buffalo  or 
’Cleveland  ? 

A.  I should  think  as  far  down  as  Cincinnati. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  should  be  glad  to  have  a competing  line 
between  Cincinnati  and  Boston,  coming  south  of  Albany  ? 

A.  I don’t  care  where  it  comes. 

Q.  What  Is  your  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  the  State  taking  the  general 
management  of  a railroad  line  ? 

A.  All  that  I know  of  State  management,  in  this  and  other  States,  is  un- 
favorable. The  State  always  works  at  the  greatest  possible  disadvantage. 
No  State  that  I know  of  has  ever  been  able  to  compete,  whether  in  the  build- 
ing or  carrying  on  of  a road,  with  roads  managed  by  private  enterprise.  My 
impression  Is  altogether  against  the  possibility  of  the  State  managing  a rail- 
road well. 

Q.  (By  Mr  Allen.)  Whether,  in  case  the  State  of  Massachusetts  wants 
to  devote  any  more  money  to  the  carrying  on  of  business  enterprises,  there 
are  not  others  that  are  more  promising  of  good  to  the  State,  in  your  opinion, 
than  the  completion  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  road  by  the  State  ? 

A.  If  the  State  of  Massachusetts  wants  to  go  into  business,  if  it  has  got 
loose  money  to  spend,  there  are  plenty  of  ways  in  which  they  can  try  the  ex- 
periment, plenty  of  ways,  in  my  judgment,  better  than  this.  But  I am  not 
the  advocate  of  the  use  of  any  of  the  money  of  the  State  in  that  direction. 

Q.  What,  for  instance,  do  you  think  would  be  better  for  the  interests  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  ? 

A.  Steamship  lines  from  Boston. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana  ) To  China  ? 

A.  Anywhere.  The  State  might  go  into  the  China  trade  with  the  pros- 
pect of  advantage  to  Boston 

Q.  You  are  considerably  interested  in  railroads? 

A.  I am. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  Chielly  west  of  Chicago.  I have  a small  interest  in  the  Michigan 
Central  line.  The  rest  of  my  interest  centres  at  Chicago. 

Q.  In  which  lines  ? 

A.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  and  lines  connected  Avith  it. 

Q So  far  as  your  interest  as  the  holder  of  railroad  property  is  concerned, 
you  Avould  be  glad  to  have  as  many  lines  as  can  be  constructed  built  ? 

A As  many  lines  as  can  be  constructed  by  other  people,  which  will  give 
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a practical  outlet  to  our  business.  A feeble  line,  which  is  going  to  discourage 
people,  is  an  injury.  The  outlet  we  seek  must  be  a practical,  useful  line;  a 
line  which  is  not  going  to  have  that  effect  will  discourage  some  better  line, 
and  therefore  it  is  an  injury.  When  I say  I would  like  to  have  as  many  rail- 
roads as  possible,  I mean  as  many  Avell-organized,  strong  roads. 

Q.  You  did  not  consider  that  the  opening  of  this  line  would  in  any  way 
be  a direct  injury  to  the  freight  on  the  roads  that  you  are  interested  in  ? 

A.  I did  not  think  it  would  have  any  effect  whatever  beyond  this,  that  if 
this  road  was  carried  through  to  completion,  it  might  discourage  the  construc- 
tion of  another  road  that  would  be  good  ; but  as  to  its  influence  upon  any  road 
in  which  I am  concerned,  I cannot  see  how  it  could  have  any  appreciable 
effect. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  dividends  paid  by  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad  are  ? 

A.  I don’t  carry  them  in  my  mind  just  now;  I think  they  are  ten  per 
cent. 

Q.  Ten  per  cent,  a year  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  dividend  of  the  Michigan  Central? 

A.  Yes,  of  late  years. 

Q.  Haven’t  they  paid  stock  dividends  ? 

A.  They  have  paid  a stock  dividend  within  two  or  three  years,  in  addition. 

Q.  When  was  that,  do  you  remember  ? 

A.  I don’t  remember. 

Q.  Within  a few  years  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  it  was  ? 

A.  I think  it  was  ten  per  cent. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  they  divided  ten  per  cent,  on  their  regular  stock  ? 

. A.  Yes,  sir ; it  was  a dividend  which  had  accumulated,  representing  a 
sinking  fund. 

Q.  Is  there  any  law  which  puts  them  at  disadvantage  if  they  declare  more 
than  ten  per  cent,  dividends  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  any  other  road  in  which  you  are  interested,  which 
runs  into  this  great  centre — Chicago  ? 

A.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy. 

Q.  What  are  the  profits  of  that  road  ? 

A.  They  pay  ten  per  cent,  also,  and  have  made  stock  dividends  in  addition. 

Q.  How  many  have  they  made  within  ten  years  ? 

A.  I cannot  tell  you  without  referring  to  the  reports. 

Q.  Haven’t  they  made  several  stock  dividends  within  ten  years  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  they  also  suspended  dividends  for  three  years  entirely. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A I cannot  give  the  year. 

Q.  A good  while  ago  ? 

A.  About  five  or  six  years  ago  they  suspended  dividends,  and  when  they 
49 
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resumed  them,  they  made  dividends  which  a little  more  than  made  up  for 
their  foilures  to  make  dividends. 

Q.  They  have  made  stock  dividends  within  five  years  ? 

A.  Yes ; it  is  during  the  last  five  years  that  they  have  been  prosperous. 

Q.  It  is  a very  prosperous  road,  is  it  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  stock  worth  ? 

A.  145,  I think,  was  their  last  quotation,  or  150;  somewdiere  in  that 
neighborhood. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  other  road  that  runs  into  Chicago  that  you  know 
about  or  are  interested  in  ? 

A.  I am  not  posted  about  any  other.  I am  not  interested  in  any  other 
except  that  and  the  Michigan  Central,  running  into  Chicago.  I am  interested 
in  roads  still  further  west. 

Q.  Where  do  they  run  ? 

A.  One  runs  through  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  forms  a western  connection 
with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  at  Omaha. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  Iowa  road  ? 

A.  The  Burlington  and  Missouri  Railroad.  • 

Q.  Is  that  a prosperous  road  ? 

A.  That  is  still  constructing  ; it  has  made  no  dividends. 

Q.  You  regard  it  as  a good  thing  ? 

A.  The  stock  is  selling  at  about '80. 

Q.  You  have  some  of  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  coal  question  much  in  New  England  ? 

A . Not  in  New  England.  I am  familiar  with  coal  to  some  extent,  but  not 
here. 

Q I understand  you  to  say  that  this  road  would  have  a continual  fight — 
with  the  roads  that  cross  it,  do  you  mean  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  so  ? 

A.  Because  these  roads  all  run  to  New  York,  which  is  the  great  market, 
and  generally  run  nearer,  I think.  This  road  has  got  to  carry  for  short  dis- 
tances until  it  strikes  one  of  these  roads  for  its  local  business. 

Q.  These  roads  run  straight  down  south  nearly  at  right  angles  with  our 
road,  and  you  think  there  will  be  continual  fights,  and  the  prospect  of  these 
fights  would  discourage  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  from  building  the  road. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  freight  would  all  go  to  New  York,  or  nearly  the 
whole  of  it,  along  that  line  ? 

A.  I think  most  of  it  would. 

Q.  You  believe  that  the  suction  power  of  New  York  is  so  great  that  Bos- 
ton better  not  try  to  get  any  freights  from  the  Hudson  ? 

A.  If  I wanted  to  bring  freight  from  the  Hudson  River  at  Fishkill  to 
Boston  I should  bring  it  round  by  water. 

Q.  You  believe  in  the  superiority  of  water-power  ? 

A.  Ido. 
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Q Have  you  studied  the  question  as  to  the  relative  cheapness  and  econ- 
omy of  water-power  ; for  instance,  in  carrying  coal  and  articles  of  that  kind 
over  railroads  ? 

A.  I have  not  studied  it  as  an  adept.  I cannot  give  you  any  figures  ; but 
I think  I know,  in  general,  that  you  can  bring  coal  cheaper  round  by  water. 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  coal,  or  any  heavy  freight  at  Albany,  bound  to  Bos- 
ton, would  you  think  it  cheaper  to  drop  it  down  the  Hudson  Biver,  150  miles 
to  New  York,  and  then  bring  it  round  to  Boston  ? 

A.  A great  deal  has  been  carried  that  way,  but  it  makes  considerable  dif- 
ference when  you  get  further  down  the  river. 

Q.  You  have  no  question  that  it  was  profitable  for  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad  to  bridge  the  Hudson,  notwithstanding  the  immense  advantage  of 
the  Hudson  River,  and  a railroad  to  New  York  besides  ? 

A.  If  it  was  only  to  bring  that  heavy  freight  around 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  No,  taking  everything, — taking  that  freight  and  all  ? 

A.  Well,  the  object  of  building  an  outlet  to  the  West,  I think,  was  a ju- 
dicious one. 

Q You  recognize  that  at  Albany  there  is  the  Hudson  River,  with  great 
facilities  for  taking  everything  down  to  New  York  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  recognize  that  there  is  a railroad  going  straight  down  from 
Albany  to  New  York,  without  a bridge  and  on  level  grades  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  notwithstanding  these  great  advantages,  you  thought  it  was  bene- 
ficial to  bridge  the  Hudson,  and  build  a road ‘over  the  Berkshire  Hills,  be- 
tween Boston  and  Albany,  didn’t  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  it  would  be  a matter  of  degree  all  along  the  river  whether  Bos- 
ton freight  would  go  by  the  way  of  New  York  or  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  a matter  of  degree. 

Q.  That  would  depend  upon  local  traffic  and  the  chance  of  connecting 
with  the  great  West. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  interests  lie  in  the  North-west  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  the  State  not  being  able  to  manage  a railroad, 
you  mean,  manage  it  after  it  is  constructed  ? 

A.  The  building  and  management  too. 

Q.  You  don’t  mean  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  policy  of  the  State 
giving  aid  occasionally  to  a line  of  road  ? 

A.  That  question  was  not  asked. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  good  public  policy  to  lend  the  credit  of  the 
State  to  a line  of  steamers  from  here  to  China  ? 

A.  No  ; I said  that  it  would  be  bettei^than  this.  I didn’t  say  it  was  good 
policy. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  bad  ? 

A.  Very  bad. 

Q.  But  this  would  be  a great  deal  worse  ? 
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A.  Worse. 

Q Does  any  flour  come  down  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  and  come 
round  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  it  does.  I am  not  well  posted  as  to  that. 

Q Is  it  not  pretty  well  understood  that  the  opening  of  railroad  communi- 
cations has  put  an  end  to  the  floating  of  flour  down  the  Mississippi  to  New 
Orleans  ? 

A.  I don’t  think  it  has  settled  that  by  any  means.  There  is  one  reason 
why  they  don’t  do  that,  and  that  is  that  the  New  Orleans  climate  is  injurious 
to  flour  ; it  is  injured  in  passing  through  a southern  climate;  but  other  things, 
I think,  are  still  going  down  the  river  very  largely. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  controlling  reason  with  regard  to  flour  is  the 
effect  of  the  warm  climate  upon  it  ? 

A.  I think  it  affects  the  flour;  I don’t  say  that  is  the  only  reason;  I say 
that  it  is  one  of  the  elements  that  prevents  the  shipping  of  flour  round. 

Q.  Don’t  you  think  that  the  rapidity  and  other  advantages  of  railroad 
transportation  have  anything  to  do  with  it  ? 

A.  It  does  in  certain  stages  of  the  market;  I think  heavy  freight  still  goes 
from  St.  Louis  both  ways. 

Q.  I mean  bound  here  ? 

A.  Bound  here  ; but  as  I tell  you,  I am  not  posted  on  it ; you  ask  my  im- 
pression about  it,  and  I give  it  to  you. 

Q.  You  think  some  of  it  still  continues  to  go  by  water  ? 

A.  I think  it  does. 

Q.  (By  Mr  Morton.)  Rave  you  made  any  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
B.  II.  & E , supposing  it  were  to  be  built  within  a year  or  thereabouts  ? 

A.  No,  I have  no  means  of  making  any  estimate,  except  what  I have 
heard  here. 

Q.  Then  perhaps  you  are  not  in  a position  to  say  what  as  a business  man 
you  would  advise  to  be  done  by  those  interested  in  the  road,  whether  as  bond- 
holders or  stockholders,  in  the  present  condition  of  things  ? 

A.  As  a business  man,  my  opinion  is  that  the  State  better  make  the  first 
loss,  and  lose,  if  necessary,  what  has  gone  in,  rather  than  put  in  any  more 
money  to  get  back  w.hat  is  there.  I think  they  had  better  take  the  chances  of 
getting  out  what  is  in,  in  some  other  way,  than  to  send  good  money  to  get 
back  bad. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  road  would  be  sufficiently  good  to  justify  an  econom- 
ical business  man  in  completing  it  ? 

yl.  I think  that  Individuals  would  do  it  cheaper,  and  manage  it  better,  and 
there  is  more  inducement  lor  them  than  for  the  State  ; but  I have  not  consid- 
ered that  ejuestion  ; I have  only  looked  at  it  as  a tax-payer.  I have  none  of 
the  stock  or  bonds.  I have  not  examined  that  question.  I have  only  looked 
at  it  from  a tax-payer’s  point  of  view,  having  some  reference  to  the  general 
interests  of  Massachusetts.  I have  formed  an  opinion  upon  that  general  basis, 
and  not  from  any  careful  study.  I have  had  some  experience  in  the  unrelia- 
bility of  estimates  as  to  the  future  cost  of  roads,  which  influences  me  some- 
what. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Suppose  you  could  get  a pretty  reliable  estimate 
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of  the  cost  of  finishing  and  equipping  this  road  ; suppose  that  estimate  was  six 
millions  of  dollars,  and  suppose  it  came  in  the  shape  of  a guarantee  from  cap- 
italists that  the  road  should  be  completed  for  that  amount,  would  you  then  be 
better  able  to  give  a more  definite  answer  to  Mr.  Morton’s  question  ? 

A.  I could  give  an  opinion  ; but  I don’t  pretend  to  bean  adept  or  to  have 
studied  the  matter  in  such  a way  that  I can  give  the  basis  of  an  opinion  ; I 
have  a general  opinion,  if  that  is  of  any  value.  My  general  opinion  about  the 
road  is,  that  what  value  is  in  it  is  between  here  and  Willimantic.  As  for  the 
western  part,  that  is  of  value  to  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  the  towns  along 
the  road,  but  not  of  value  to  us.  If  I were  a bondholder,  or  if  I were  in  the 
place  of  the  State,  I think  I should  turn  my  attention  towards  getting  the  road 
properly  equipped  through  to  Willimantic  and  wait  until  some  one  else  would 
build  the  rest  of  it.  I think  the  main  chance  of  there  getting  their  moyey  is 
in  getting  the  road  built  and  well  equipped  to  Willimantic,  and  trying  what  it 
can  do  as  a local  road,  leading  to  the  city  of  New  York.  As  a road  leading 
to  the  West,  I don’t  think  there  is  anything  in  it  for  Massachusetts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  That  is  a matter  of  only  $300,000,  you  are 
aware ; that  you  would  consider  an  investment  proper  to  be  made  by  the  bond- 
holders ? 

A.  Yes,  that  would  be  my  impression. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  it  an  extravagance  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  see 
to  the  completion  of  that  part  of  the  road  at  a cost  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  with  some  security? 

A.  I think  the  State’s  experience  has  been  so  hard  in  this  matter,  that  it 
should  not  be  asked  to  do  anything  more  than  its  pro  rata.  The  only  reason- 
able thing  that  could  be  asked  of  the  State  would  be  to  combine  with  the 
other  bondholders,  and  put  up  the  requisite  amount  of  money  pro  rata  with 
the  other  bondholders  to  finish  the  road  from  Putnam  to  Willimantic. 

Q.  F urther  than  that  you  would  not  go  ? 

^ A.  Further  than  that  I would  not  touch  it. 

Q.  Either  pro  rata  or  any  other  way  ? 

A.  Or  any  other  way. 


[Adjourned  to  Thursday,  at  10  o’clock.] 
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THIKTEEIS^TH  PUBLIC  HEAEING. 

Thursday,  March  31,  1870. 

. Testimony  of  Alpheus  Hardy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  give  to  the  Committee 
your  opinion  upon  the  question  whether  or  not  it  is  expedient  for  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  to  put  any  more  money  into  the  construction  of 
the  B.  H.  & E.,  and  your  reasons  V 

A.  If  the  Committee  will  allow  me,  I would  like,  before  answering  the 
question  of  the  attorney-general,  to  state  that  I came  up  here  very  reluc- 
tantly^; that  I have  striven  to  keep  out  of  this  contest,  and  that  I am  here 
only  on  receipt  of  a letter  from  him  stating  that  if  I could  not  come  by  his 
invitation,  he^should  be  compelled  by  a sense  of  duty  to  summon  me  here.  I 
therefore  came,  not  wishing  to  put  him  to  that  trouble.  I dread  very  much 
to  express  an  opinion  upon  a subject  about  which  there  are  such  positive  and 
conflicting  opinions  in  the  community ; positive  opinions,  coming  from  good 
men  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  I do  not  come  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  an 
expert  in  railroad  matters  ; I wish  you  distinctly  to  understand  that,  at  the 
outset.  I am  not  a practical  railroad  man ; but  if  my  opinion  on  this  question 
is  worth  anything,  given  as  I may  give  it  to  the  Committee,  you  are  welcome 
to  it. 

I do  not  think,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  the  attorney-general,  that  it 
would  be  wise  for  the  Commonwealth  to  advance  any  more  money  for  that 
railroad.  I have  been  of  that  opinion  for  a long  time,  and  I wish  here  to 
state,  that  my  opinion  in  reference  to  the  policy  of  the  State  loaning  money 
to  that  road  is  not  of  new  birth.  If  it  is  proper  for  me  to  state,  (and  I think 
it  may  be,)  I will  say,  that  I was  offered  by  Governor  Bullock  a place  on  the 
commission  which  has  been  filled  by  Governor  Washburn  and  his  associates. 
I refused  that  offer,  mainly  for  the  reason  that  I had  a strong  conviction  that 
the  State  had*  no  legal  right  to  contribute  money  to  build  railroads  beyond 
the  State  line.  That  conviction  dates  back  to  1859,  when  I was  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  had  occasion  to  examine  the  question  as  to  the  State’s  right  to  con- 
tribute money,  in  connection  with  the  proposition  which  the  Senate  then  had 
under  consideration,  to  donate  ^100,000  to  Kansas.  And  then  again,  I 
doubted  the  expediency  of  doing  it,  if  it  is  legal.  I am  no  lawyer,  and  I 
don’t  pretend  to  give  a very  decided  opinion  on  this  subject ; but  my  convic- 
tions are,  that  the  State  has  no  legal  right  to  go  outside  of  its  lines  and  con- 
tribute money  to  build  a road  over  which  it  cannot  have  legal  control.  I beg 
the  Committee  will  receive  that  as  a simple  opinion  from  a merchant.  Then 
I did  not  believe  that  it  was  practicable  ; I do  not  believe  it  would  be  a suc- 
cess. I cannot  give  very  strong  reasons,  for  I have  not  gone  into  the  figures; 
but  I have  had  an  instinctive  belief  from  the  beginning  that  the  road  could 
not  be  a success  upon  the  cost  that  it  was  proposed  to  attach  to  it,  and  there- 
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fore  I declined  that  commission,  feeling  that  I should  go  Into  it  convinced 
from  my  own  observations  and  reasonings  In  the  matter  that  the  State  ought 
not  to  loan  the  money ; that  it  could  not  ultimately  be  a success  on  the  pro- 
posed cost,  and  that  I should  be  In  conflict  with  the  gentlemen  who  did  be- 
lieve in  it,  and  my  position  would  be  an  unpleasant  one.  I mention  this  to 
show  to  you  that  my  convictions  on  this  subject  are  not  of  new  birth.  I have 
not  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  barring  the  door  after  the  horse  was  stolen. 

My  reason  for  believing  that  this  road  should  not  have  any  more  money 
out  of  the  State,  is  because  I think  the  State  has  done — whether  wisely  or 
not  I will  not  say — Its  full  duty  ; it  has  loaned  the  money  which  was  supposed 
to  be  necessary  to  complete  the  road.  Then  again,  I do  not  believe  it  would 
be  a success  if  completed  now  at  any  such  cost  as  they  propose  to  make  it 
cost.  The  short  travel  from  eastern  Connecticut  here  will  doubtless  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  support  of  the  road  ; but  I do  not  believe  that  coal  or 
other  long  freight  from  the  Hudson  River  to  Boston  can  be  brought  on  that 
road  in  competition  with  water  transportation. 

Then  again,  I do  not  believe  that  that  road  would  draw  very  largely  of 
freight  from  the  West.  There  is  a great  deal  of  fog  and  fallacy  about  the 
necessity  of  bringing  freight  from  the  West  to  Boston  for  exportation  to  Eu- 
rope. New  York  is  the  great  commercial  centre  of  this  country.  You  go  to 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  ask  a hundred  Germans  who  are  about  to  em- 
bark for  this  country,  where  they  are  going,  and  they  will  tell  you  to  New 
York.  You  say,  “ To  the  United  States  ? ” “ No,  to  New  York.”  New 

York  is  known  abroad  as  the  great  commercial  centre  of  this  country,  and 
the  commercial  relations  of  this  country  have  centered,  and  are  centering  in 
New  York,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a Boston  merchant  to  get 
European  orders,  or  import  goods  into  Boston  in  competition  with  Ncav  York 
importers.  Therefore  the  Idea  of  getting  long  freight  from  the  West  for 
ej^portation  to  Europe  I think  is  a chimera,  and  I don’t  believe  that  this  road 
could  to  any  great  extent  depend  upon  long  freight  for  its  profit. 

Then  again,  I think  if  this  road  Is  capable  of  doing  and  producing  what  its 
friends  claim  for  it,  that  the  State  has  done  enough,  and  its  friends  should 
take  hold  and  finish  the  work.  It  seems  to  me  a hardship,  that  the  people  of 
this  Commonwealth,  already  taxed  to  an  extremity,  should  be  called  upon  to 
help  out  an  enterprise  that  has  such  a history. 

Then  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  observation  has  been  that  all  quick,  cheap 
and  direct  communication  between  Boston  and  New  York,  has  never  been 
to  the  advantage  of  Boston,  directly.  The  business  of  Boston  has  been  very 
largely  decreased  in  a certain  line  by  the  rapid  and  cheap  communications 
between  the  two  cities.  For  instance,  the  wharf  property  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  which  was  once  very  valuable  and  very  profitable,  has  been  lessened 
in  its  value,  I should  say  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  since  the  railroad  and  inland 
water  communication  has  become  frequent  and  cheap.  In  olden  times,  we 
used  to  have  four  lines  of  packets  running  between  here  and  New  York,  com- 
posed of  schooners  from  160  to  200  tons,  sailing  every  Wednesday  and  Sat- 
urday ; now  we  have  not  a line.  Then,  all  the  shoes  and  all  the  manufactured 
goods,  I should  say,  for  a circuit  of  50  miles  around  Boston,  came  here,  and 
passed  through  here  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore.  All  that  busi- 
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ness  has  been  taken  away  from  Boston  by  direct  and  cheap  communication 
witli  New  York.  We  had  also  an  equal  number  of  vessels  running  to  Phila- 
delj)liia  and  Baltimore ; they  liave  been  taken  away,  and  two  or  three 
steamers  on  both  routes  do  the  whole  business ; and  very  little  of  their  busi- 
ness is  of  the  same  character  as  that  which  was  then  done.  It  is  a new  kind 
of  business  that  has  grown  up.  You  may  ask  if  Boston  has  been  injured  in 
this  way  by  this  direct  and  cheap  communication  with  New  York,  how  it  is 
that  she  has  grown  so  much  ? The  wharf  property  has  never  redeemed  itself 
as  wharf  property ; it  has  only  been  made  valuable  by  converting  it  into  real 
estate,  filling  up  the  docks,  and  building  Avarehouses.  The  real  estate  of 
Boston,  as  a whole,  has  increased  in  value  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  while  this 
process  of  transferring  the  business  of  Boston  over  to  New  York  by  these 
communications  has  been  going  on  ; but  the  loss  we  have  sustained  by  New 
York  taking  our  business  has  been  made  up  by  the  introduction,  through  the 
genius  and  capital  of  our  community,  of  new  elements  of  industry  and  suc- 
cess, and  it  is  our  policy  now,  and  it  should  be  hereafter,  to  do  in  Boston  what 
we  can  do  better  than  New  York,  and  not  spend  our  energies  and  capital  in 
the  effort  to  compete  with  New  York  in  what  she  can  do  better  than  ourselves 
and  what  it  is  inevitable  she  will  do,  from  her  position  and  her  European 
relations.  I might  give  other  reasons  here  relating  to  the  easy  manner  in 
which  goods  are  imported  into  New  York,  which  takes  the  business  there,  but 
that  perhaps  is  not  related  to  this  question. 

I have  no  conflict  with  the  gentlemen  who  have  the  care  of  this  road, 
but  it  seems  to  me,  if  this  road  is  capable  of  doing  and  producing  what 
they  claim  for  it,  the  people  at  large  of  this  Commonwealth  have  been 
taxed  as  much  as  they  should  be  in  that  direction  ; they  have  contributed 
their  full  share,  and  therefore  I would  recommend,  in  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  attorney-general,  that  the  State  pause  just  where  she  is,  and  adopt  the 
commercial  maxim,  that  when  you  have  got  into  a bad  speculation,  make  your 
first  loss  as  the*  cheapest  Avay,  and  turn  your  attention  to  something  more 
profitable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  I think  you  were  not  one  of  the  petitioners  for 
State  aid  to  the  steamers  ? 

A.  I don’t  recollect  wdiether  I was  or  not;  but  if  I was,  I should  consider 
that  a far  more  practicable  thing  for  the  State  to  do  than  to  build  railroads. 

Q.  I mean  the  steamers  for  Europe  ? 

A.  I don’t  recollect  whether  I was  or  not. 

Q I had  the  impression  that  you  spoke  to  me  in  favor  of  granting  State 
aid  to  the  steamers  for  Europe  ? 

A.  I don’t  recollect  about  it. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  it  expedient  for  the  State  to  lend  its  credit  to  a 
steamship  line  ? 

A It  seems  to  be  the  policy  to  do  these  things,  and  if  I did  it,  I probably 
had  this  view ; if  it  is  legal  and  proper  that  the  State  should  help  railroads,  it 
is  rar  more  }>roper  that  it  should  help  steamers,  because  I think  they  would 
be  a benefit  to  the  State ; but  I beg  you  to  understand  that  I confine  my 
remarks  to  railroads  entirely  out  of  the  State. 

Q.  The  ocean  steamers  would  run  out  of  the  State,  Avould  they  not  ? 
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A.  There  is  one  steamer  that  has  not  been  out  for  three  years. 

Q.  It  was  not  for  want  of  State  aid  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I want  to  understand  you.  You  mean  to  confine  your  objection  to 
granting  State  aid  to  these  roads  that  run  into  another  State  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I mean  just  what  I said.  I do  not  mean  to  speak  for  the 
State,  and  of  course  it  becomes  me  to  speak  with  great  modesty,  but  I think 
that  all  the  roads  to  which  State  aid  has  been  granted  have  been  roads  built 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  although  they  connect  with  roads  outside  the 
State. 

Q.  I will  take  this  case.  Suppose  the  Boston  & Albany  was  not  yet  com- 
pleted ; suppose  they  had  20  or  30,  miles  unfinished  in  Massachusetts,  and 
three  or  four  miles  unfinished  in  New  York;  your  opinion  would  be  that  it 
would  not  be  legal  for  Massachusetts  to  lend  money  to  that  road  to  be  used  to 
finish  both  unfinished  parts  ? 

A.  I do  not  think  it  would  be  legal,  and  I do  not  think  it  would  be  neces- 
sary, either. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  steamboats.  Have  you  no  difficulty  in  the  fact  that 
they  run  from  Boston  across  the  ocean,  not  to  a sister  State,  under  a common 
government,  but  where  there  is  no  common  government,  to  Liverpool,  for  in- 
stance, and  back  to  Boston?  Didn’t  that  fact  give  rise  to  any  question  of 
legality  in  your  mind,  in  1868  ? 

A.  In  the  first  place,  I do  not  concede  that  I requested  aid  ; I don’t  deny 
it,  either,  for  I don’t  remember.  But  on  this  question  of  legality,  I beg  to  say 
that  I stated  to  the  Committee  at  the  outset,  that  I mentioned  it  by  the  way  ; 
I don’t  profess  to  give  a lawyer’s  opinion  on  the  question  at  all.  I think,  how- 
ever, in  answer  to  your  question,  that  it  is  a very  different  proposition  whether 
you  aid  a steamship  company,  the  charter  and  control  of  which  is  in  the  State, 
or  whether  you  aid  a railroad  company  out  of  the  State,  over  which  you  have 
no  control ; and  which  is  chartered  by  a neighboring  State. 

Q.  There  is  a difference;  but  you  don’t  see  any  objection.  Of  course, 
you  give  a legal  opinion  ; you  have  stated  the  condition  of  mind  in  which  you 
would  present  a legal  opinion  ? 

Witness.  I beg  to  say,  it  is  not  a legal  opinion.  It  is  my  impression  or 
my  belief  I did  not  give  any  legal  opinion. 

Q.  I only  took  your  phrase.  If  it  did  not  occur  to  you  that  there  was  any 
legal  objection  to  chartering  a steamboat  line  to  run  to  Europe  and  back,  how 
do  you  regard  it,  as  a matter  of  expediency,  for  the  State  to  grant  aid  to  steam- 
boat lines  running  to  Europe  and  back  ? 

A . I don’t  think  it  is  worth  while  for  the  State  to  do  it.  I think  it  is 
better  for  the  general  government  to  do  it. 

Q.  Don’t  you  think  it  ought  to  be  left  entirely  to  private  enterprise  ? 

A.  I think  it  would  be  better  ; but  inasmuch  as  the  European  governments, 
France  and  England,  subsidize  steamers  so  that  we  cannot  compete  with  them, 
I think  it  is  wise  for  the  general  government  of  this  country  to  imitate  the 
general  governments  of  those  countries,  and  subsidize  them  for  services,  which 
shall  be  mail  services,  although  they  pay  extravagantly  for  them. 

Q.  As  a practical  man,  who  has  observed  things  in  the  world,  the  question 
50 
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whether  the  general  government  or  the  State  shall  aid  enterprises  which  or- 
dinarily could  be  carried  on  by  private  means,  is  a question  of  circumstances, 
is  it  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  is.  My  opinion  is,  that  if  England,  France,  and  the  United 
States  would  leave  all  steamship  companies  to  private  enterprise,  and  unsub- 
sidized, it  would  be  better  for  the  world,  especially  for  the  United  States. 

Q.  Not  putting  any  particular  case,  but  putting  it  in  general,  I suppose 
you  would  say  that  the  question  whether  the  National  Government  should  aid 
an  enterprise  was  a question  of  circumstances  ? 

A.  In  regard  to  the  National  Government  aiding  enterprises,  I would  have 
it  as  compensation  for  mail  service,  as  in  the  case  of  England  and  France. 

Q.  I do  not  care  to  go  into  details ; but  as  a general  principle,  you  would 
not  say  that  the  National  Government,  without  reference  to  how  foreign  gov- 
ernments act,  or  that  Massachusetts  without  reference  to  how  other  States 
act,  should  never  aid  such  an  enterprise  as  a railroad  or  a steamship  line ; but 
you  would  say  that  there  may  be  circumstances  where  it  would  be  wise  and 
proper  to  do  so  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  in  answering  that  question,  I would  say  that  if  France  and 
England  had  never  subsidized  a steamship  line  or  a railroad  line,  it  would 
have  been  better  for  the  world. 

Q.  Cannot  you  give  a reply  without  giving  an  illustration  ? What  do  you 
say  to  this  proposition,  that  it  is  not  true,  that  under  no  circumstances  should 
the  National  Government  or  the  State  Government  aid  an  enterprise,  bub 
whether  they  should  or  not  would  depend  upon  sound  judgment,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  without  going  into  details  or  illustrating  ? 

A.  If  I understand  your  question,  it  is,  do  I think  that  the  National  Gov- 
ernment ought,  under  any  circumstances,  to  subsidize  a line  of  steamboats  ? 

Q.  I don’t  refer  to  that  alone.  I will  try  to  make  it  plain.  I mean  to  say 
this  : would  you  s*ay  that  under  no  circumstances  should  the  National  Govern- 
ment or  the  State  Government  aid  (I  do  not  speak  of  subsidizing  a steamship 
line  alone  ; I speak  of  no  particular  modes)  a railroad  or  a steamboat  enter- 
prise anywhere  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  not  lay  down  such  a proposition  as  that,  would  you  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  I can  answer  you  better  than  to  say  that  in  my 
judgment,  it  would  be  better  for  the  world  if  they  never  had. 

Q.  But  as  they  have  established  the  precedent,  it  is  better  that  they  should, 
under  some  circumstances  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

In  saying  that  the  State  has  done  enough,  did  you  mean  that  the  State 
has  done  enough  for  railroads  generally,  or  for  this  road  ? 

A.  I referred  to  this  road  alone. 

Q.  You,  of  course,  have  studied  carefully  the  history  of  this  road  ? 

A No,  sir;  I don’t  profess  to  have  done  so. 

Q.  Would  you  like  to  undergo  a cross-examination  as  to  the  history  of  this 
road  and  the  state  of  its  finances  ? — would  you  be  prepared  for  that? 

A.  I said  that  I was  not  here  as  an  expert  in  railroad  matters,  but  my 
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opinions,  such  as  I could  give  the  Committee,  I would  give  for  what  they  were 
worth. 

Q.  You  characterized  your  belief  as  an  “ instinctive  ” belief? 

A.  In  part.  I did  not  mean  to  confine  it  to  that,  because  I have  read  in 
regard  to  this  road  and  watched  the  legislative  action  in  regard  to  it  very  care- 
fully ; that  is,  as  carefully  as  an  ordinary  reader  would,  having  no  interest 
in  the  road. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  a mistake  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  aid  the  Bos- 
ton and  Albany  road  ? 

A.  That  dates  back  when  I was  a young  person.  I should  not  want  to  go 
into  that  question. 

Q.  Do  you  say  now  it  was  an  error  ? 

A.  I should  not  wish  to  characterize  it  as  an  error. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  an  error  in  New  York  to  aid  De  Witt  Clinton’s 
canal  ? 

A.  I should  not  wish  to  characterize  it  as  an  error,  but  I have  my 
views  upon  that  subject.  I have  stated  my  views, — that  I believe  if  all  such 
enterprises  were  left  to  private  capital,  instead  of  the  State  furnishing  aid,  the 
world,  as  a whole,  would  be  better  off. 

Q.  When  you  say  that  you  had,  from  the  beginning,  an  instinctive  belief  that 
this  road  would  not  pay,  can  you  explain  to  us  (because  I wish  to  get  the 
opinion  of  a gentleman  so  accomplished  in  such  matters  as  yourself)  precisely 
what  you  mean  by  instinctive  belief,  in  the  beginning,  that  the  road  would  not 
pay  ? That  was  before  there  was  any  mismanagement  or  anything  of  that 
sort  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; of  course,  I wish  that  distinctly  understood.  The  tendency 
of  travel  beyond  Hartford,  and  perhaps,  beyond  Willimantic,  is  to  New  York, 
and  I don’t  believe  that,  with  the  competing  lines  in  existence,  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  road  to  pay  on  the  cost  that  they  projDOse  to  attach  to  it. 

Q.  At  the  beginning,  you  did  not  know  what  the  cost,  as  at  present  esti- 
mated, would  be  ? 

A.  I took  the  cost  then  at  25  millions,  arid  even  at  that  I did  not  believe 
it  would  pay.  And  then,  I did  not  have  confidence  in  the  long  travel ; I 
did  not  believe  that  the  long  travel  could  possibly  compensate  the  road  and 
make  it  a paying  road,  on  their  large  capital. 

Q.  I understood  you  to  say  to  the  Committee  that  you  did  not  think  coal 
would  come  over  the  road  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  studied  the  subject  of  coal  in  New  England ; the  demand  for 
it ; its  increase  or  decrease ; and  the  probable  rate  of  increase  in  the  demand 
for  it  ? 

A.  I have  a general  idea  of  that;  but  when  I speak  of  coal  not  coming 
over  the  road,  I refer  to  the  cost  of  transportation. 

Q.  I will  ask  you  this  question  : do  you  believe  in  a great  and  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  coal  in  New  Eno-land  ? 

o 

A.  Certainly  ; because  our  manufactories  are  increasing. 

Q.  You  think  it  will  be  used  as  fuel  everywhere  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  But  still,  you  don’t  think  it  will  come  over  this  road  ? 

A.  I will  not  say  that  no  coal  will  come  over  it;  but  I don’t  believe  they 
can  compete  with  water  transportation. 

Q.  It  is  not,  then,  that  you  suppose  the  Boston  and  Albany  road  would 
drive  our  South-western  road  out  of  the  Pennsylvania  coal  market?  That 
is  not  your  belief? 

A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  will  do  it  ? 

A.  I think  coal  can  be  brought  cheaper  by  water.  Keep  in  mind,  I say 
cheaper  than  that  road  can  bring  it  at  a cost  of  twenty-five  millions  and 
upwards. 

Q.  We  will  take  the  cost  of  bringing  coal  merely.  The  men  who  want 
the  coal  here,  and  the  Pennsylvania  coal  men  who  want  to  send  it  here,  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  question  how  much  the  road  cost,  but  by  what  it  will 
cost  to  bring  the  coal  here.  Thrown  out  of  the  question  the  cost  of  the  road, 
suppose  it  to  stand  like  other  roads,  able  to  reduce  Its  fares,  you  still  think  it 
could  not  reduce  its  fares  to  a rate  upon  which  it  could  live  and  compete 
with  Avater  ? 

A.  I do  ; that  is,  from  a point  like  that  which  this  road  proposes  to  touch 
on  the  Hudson,  and  below  that,  on  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

Q.  You  think  that  coal  Avould  be  taken  to  Newburg,  we  will  say,  by  cars, 
then  unloaded,  and  put  into  vessels  ; then  brought  around  to  Salem  or  Boston, 
and  then  unloaded  and  put  into  cars,  and  sent  to  its  place  of  destination  in 
Massachusetts  or  Neiv  Hampshire  ? 

A.  I don’t  confine  myself  to  Newburg.  I take  the  coal  from  the  point 
where  you  touch  the  Hudson  River,  down  the  Hudson  River  to  New  York, 
including  Rondout,  and  to  Philadelphia,  and  my  opinion  is  that  it  can  be 
brought  cheaper  by  Avater  than  by  rail. 

Q.  Do  you  take  Into  consideration  the  loss  to  the  coal  by  frequent  hand- 
ling, or  do  you  only  consider  the  amount  of  money  actually  paid  out  ? The 
people  Avho  receive  the  coal  Avill,  of  course,  take  into  consideration  the  loss 
occasioned  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  coal  in  consequence  of  the  frequent 
changes.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  from  any  point  on  the  Hudson  beloAv 
Albany  (I  suppose  you  Avould  not  say  Albany),  the  OAvner  of  the  coal  Avould 
rather  pay  freight  on  it  to  NeAA'^burg,  then  put  it  into  vessels  and  bring  it 
around  to  Salem  or  Boston,  unship  it,  put  it  into  cars,  and  then  send  it 
up  to  Lawrence  or  Dover,  or  Avherever  it  may  be  going,  rather  than  send  it 
by  our  line,  not  going  to  Boston,  but  going  by  a branch  road,  Ave  Avill  say,  to 
Worcester.  Do  you  think  that  Is  so  ? 

A.  I did  not  make  that  statement. 

Q I make  it, — Avhat  do  you  say  to  it  ? 

A.  I should  not  Avant  to  question  any  statement  you  make ; but  my  ansAver 
to  your  inquiry  is,  that  I believe  coal  can  be  brought  from  Fishkill  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  thence  to  Boston,  cheaper  by  Avater-borne  communication  than 
by  rail. 

Q.  I Avill  not  say  to  Boston,  but  suppose  It  is  destined  to  any  place  tAventy 
miles  distant  from  Boston,  say  LaAvrence,  so  that  it  can  be  put  into  the  cars. 
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and  transported  to  that  place  without  breaking  bulk,  do  you  think  that  a 
water  company  could  compete  with  the  railroad  line  ? 

A.  That  is  my  impression  to-day. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  railroads  have  had  the  effect  to  break  up  very  much 
the  commerce  of  Boston,  and  you  mentioned  as  an  illustration,  that  Ave  used 
to  have  lines  of  schooners  to  Ncav  York,  that  they  are  all  stopped,  and  a feiv 
steamers  do  the  whole  business ; that  the  straight  railroad  communication  has 
broken  all  that  business  up.  Why  has  not  water  beaten  the  straight  com- 
munication ? 

A.  I spoke  of  finished  goods  and  light  goods,  and  not  coal.  We  do  not 
bring  any  coal  from  New  York  to  Boston  by  the  inland  steamers,  or  by  pas- 
senger trains ; we  bring  passengers  and  light  freight. 

Q.  If  freight  can  be  brought  cheaper  from  Philadelphia  to  Boston  by 
water  than  by  rail,  why  do  not  vessels  bring  it  ? there  are  plent}’’  of  them  ? 

A.  What  I said  was  this : that  the  manufactured  goods  of  eastern  New 
England  that  used  to  go  by  packet,  noAV  go  by  rail  and  inland  navigation.  It 
is  not  so  with  coal ; coal  still  continues  to  go  by  vessels.  The  vessels  that 
used  to  be  profitably  employed  in  carrying  freight  to  New  York  became  col- 
liers until  they  were  worn  out. 

Q.  Then,  when  you  said  that  the  lines  of  schooners  had  altogether  ceased, 
you  intended  to  confine  yourself  to  the  statement  that  they  had  changed  their 
business  ? 

A.  They  do  not  run  as  packets,  but  run  as  colliers,  or  did  so  run  until 
they  were  worn  out. 

Q.  You  think  Avater  is  impregnable  as  against  any  railroad  ? 

A.  I Avill  state,  for  the  fourth  time,  I believe,  that  I think  coal  can  be 
brought  here  by  Avater  from  Fishkill  cheaper  than  it  can  be  brought  by  rail. 

Q.  You  Avould  not  question  that  manufactured  goods  can  be  carried  and 
brought  cheaper  by  rail  than  by  water  ? 

A.  That  is  a very  different  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  railroads  can  compete  with  Avater  in  bringing  flour  ? 

A.  We  don’t  get  our  flour  from  Philadelphia  or  Noav  York.  It  generally 
comes  straight  from  the  West. 

Q.  It  does  not  go  doAvn  the  river,  and  come  round  by  Avater  ? There 
was  a time  when  flour  Avent  doAvn  from  Albany  to  New  York,  and  then  came 
round  to  Boston,  but  that  has  ceased  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  It  noAv  comes  over  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  B B.,  over  the 
Pennsylvania  Central  road,  by  the  Ndrthern  Transportation  Co  , to  Ogdens- 
burg,  and  also  to  Portland,  and  then  by  steamer. 

Q.  You  said  that  Noav  York  Avas  the  great  commercial  emporium, — you 
consider  that  settled,  I suppose  ? 

A.  I said,  for  what  I believe  she  could  do  better  than  we.  I consider  that 
a settled  fact.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a merchant  to  import  goods  into 
Boston  in  competition  with  New  York.  All  our  teas,  that  once  came  here, 
now  go  to  New  York,  and  our  Calcutta  cargoes  are  largely  going  there.  I 
said  “ all  our  teas,”  I beg  to  recall  that, — the  greater  part. 

Well,  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  old  times,  the  importation  of  the 
silks  and  the  crapes  that  our  friend  Mr.  Forbes  dealt  in  so  largely,  NeAv  York 
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will  beat  us,  to  all  appearance  ; but  do  you  doubt  that  the  capital,  persever- 
ance, skill  and  integrity  of  New  England,  with  Boston  for  her  metropolis,  will 
still  have  something  to  do,  that  will  make  it  worth  while  to  contend  against 
New  York,  or  do  you  think  we  should  give  it  up  ? 

A.  In  answering  your  question,  I shall  be  obliged  to  touch  upon  a point  to 
which  I did  not  mean  to  allude,  and  that  is,  that  so  long  as  foreign  houses 
have  their  branches  in  New  York,  and  import  with  their  goods  foreign  princi- 
ples and  methods  of  dealing  with  governments,  and  have  a machine  like  the 
New  York  Custom  House  to  run  their  principles  in,  it  is  no  use  for  us  of  New 
England,  with  our  principles  of  honesty  and  integrity  to  contend  with  them  ; 
it  is  impossible. 

Q.  Then  your  opinion  is  that  the  honesty,  integrity,  skill  and  capital  of 
New  England  had  better  give  it  up  ? 

A.  Rather  than  enter  into  a competition  where  cheating  and  lying  are  to 
be  the  custom. 

Q.  Then  your  view  is,  that  here  are  integrity,  honesty  and  intelligence, 
and  there  are  cheating  and  lying.  Do  you  consider  that  state  of  things  of 
such  a permanent  character  that  you  would  base  the  legislation  of  the  State 
and  the  building  of  railroads,  which  are  to  last  for  a century,  upon  the  present 
condition  of  the  New  York  Custom  House  ? 

A.  In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Dana,  there  are  fields  in  which  a man  may  reap 
an  honest  living  here  without  entering  into  competition  with  the  New  York 
Custom  House,  and  New  England  with  all  her  enterprise  and  all  her  capital 
is  not  at  present  unoccupied.  She  is  busy,  her  capital  and  enterprise  are  in 
demand.  It  is  not  necessary  for  New  England  to  drop  her  honest  principles 
to  enter  into  competition  with  foreign  importers  in  New  York. 

Q.  My  question  was  not  whether  New  England  should  turn  dishonest, — I 
don’t  suppose  that  either  you  or  I would  entertain  that  proposition  ; but  New 
England  being  what  she  is,  when  you  come  to  speak  of  an  enterprise  that  is 
to  affect  the  policy  of  the  State  for  years  to  come,  would  you  determine  that 
policy  with  reference  to  the  present  condition  of  the  New  York  Custom  House, 
or  the  character  of  the  New  York  dealers,  who  you  think  are  so  dishonest  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  I understand  your  question,  but  if  I do,  I would 
make  this  answer  : that  I think  Boston  and  Eastern  Massachusetts  had  better 
work  on  their  present  policy,  without  entering  into  competition  with  New  York 
and  its  machinery,  until  we  get  so  far  advanced  in  the  payment  of  our  na- 
tional debt,  that  we  can  enter  upon  the  blessed  field  of  free  trade.  Abolish 
custom  houses,  and  then  we  can  compete  with  New  York. 

Q.  That  is  what  the  French  call  the  “ music  of  the  future.”  It  is  a beau- 
tiful picture,  but  it  cannot  be  applied  to  anything  that  is  to  be  done  here 
within  the  next  ten  years.  Then  we  will  leave  these  “ instinctive  beliefs,” 
and  come  down  to  something  that  is  a little  practical.  You  say  that  shoes,  at 
least,  have  ceased  to  swim  ; they  go  by  rail  ? 

A.  They  swim,  in  part.  They  go  by  railroad  and  by  steamers  over  the 
Sound. 

Q.  They  go  mainly  by  rail  ? 

A.  I should  hardly  say  that  they  go  mainly  by  rail.  I spoke  of  shoes,  but 
I qualified  it  by  speaking  of  all  manufactures.  My  own  judgment  is  that  they 
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go  largely  by  rail  to  Fall  River  and  then  by  the  Fall  River  boats,  and  by  rail 
to  New  London  and  take  the  Sound  steamers. 

Q.  I believe  you  stated  to  the  Committee  as  part  of  your  belief,  that 
straight  communication — your  phrase  was  “ cheap  and  straight  ? ” 

Witness.  Quick  and  cheap. 

Mr.  Dana.  You  used  the  word  “ straight ; ” I took  that  down.  Straight, 
of  course  implies  cheaper  cost  ? 

Witness.  If  I used  the  word  “ straight,”  what  I meant  to  say  was,  that  I 
consider,  for  instance,  that  the  shortest  way  for  the  shoemaker  between  here 
and  Providence  to  get  his  boots  and  shoes  to  New  York  is  to  send  them  to 
Providence,  and  then  forward  to  New  York,  by  steamers. 

Q.  You  don’t  hold  the  opinion  that  twenty  miles,  more  or  less,  is  of  no 
consequence  out  of  two  hundred'? 

A.  That  depends  upon  circumstances.  If  I was  a man  of  leisure  and 
wanted 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  If  the  two  roads  were  equal  in  other  respects  ? 

A.  That  depends  lipon  circumstances.  They  might  be  equal  in  a busi- 
ness point  of  view ; but  there  might  be  other  considerations. 

Q.  But  when  you  come  to  business,  twenty  miles  is  of  some  consequence  ? 

A.  Provided  it  is  as  cheap. 

Q.  You  have  said  to  the  Committee,  I think,  that  your  opinion  was  that 
cheap  and  quick  communication  between  Boston  and  New  York  has  tended 
to  injure  Boston.  In  what  sense  did  you  mean  that  ? 

A.  I believe  I made  myself  plain.  I said  that  it  had  tended  to  injure 
certain  descriptions  of  real  estate. 

Q.  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  you  think  cheap  and  quick  transportation 
between  Boston  and  New  York  has,  as  a whole,  injured  Boston  ? 

A.  What  I mean  to  say,  and  ! believe  this  audience  will  agree  with  me, 
is,  that  all  minor  points  through  which  railroads  run  are  rather  injured  than 
improved  when  the  railroads  run  to  one  great  central  point.  For  instance  : 
I don’t  think  the  towns  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  Boston  ever  had  their  busi- 
ness prospects  improved  (they  have  improved  as  real  estate  for  residences)  by 
running  railroads  through  them  to  Boston. 

Q.  My  question  was,  whether  a more  direct  and  cheap  communication  be- 
tween Boston  and  New  York  has,  as  a whole,  injured  Boston  ? 

A.  What  I would  say  is,  that  the  direct  and  cheap  communication  with 
New  York  has  affected  injuriously  or  adversely  certain  portions  of  our  busi- 
ness and  of  our  real  estate  ; but  that  has  been  made  up  by  our  turning  our 
attention  to  other  things,  which,  on  the  whole,  have  made  Boston  more  pros- 
perous than  before.  The  business  has  changed. 

Q.  Taking  all  things  together,  do  you  think  the  making  of  cheap  trans- 
portation between  New  York  and  Boston  has  injured  Boston ; that  is  to  say, 
taking  into  consideration  what  we  may  have  done  to  diminish  the  effect ; or 
would  you  say  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  would  have  been  better  if  we  had  not 
had  this  direct  and  cheap  communication  ? 

A.  No,  sir ; I should  not  say  that. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  Boston  is  better  off,  after  all,  for  direct,  and 
cheap,  and  quick  communication  with  New  York,  as  a whole  ? 
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A.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  cheap  and  quick  communication  between  all 
points  in  our  country  is  not  beneficial.  I simply  repeat  what  I said  to  the 
Committee,  that  certain  branches  of  business  in  Boston  were  injured  by  cheap 
and  quick  transportation  between  the  two  cities.  Our  wharf  property  has 
been  reduced  in  value  at  least  forty  per  cent , but  the  ingenuity  and  industry 
of  our  people  have  planted  new  trees  in  the  place  of  old  ones,  and  from  those 
trees  we  are  getting  more  fruit  than  before.  The  old  trees  have  been  cut 
down  or  abandoned,  and  new  trees  put  in  their  places.  That  is  a little 
“ music  for  the  future.”  * 

Q.  Without  being  so  figurative,  your  opinion  is  that  the  business  of  Bos- 
ton has  not  been  injured  by  cheap  and  quick  communication  with  New  York  ? 

A.  I think  I have  answered  the  question  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Dana.  I “ see  men  as  trees  walking”  in  your  answer  ; but  I don’t  see 
the  business  answer. 

Witness.  That  is  “ figurative.” 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  whether  you  mean  to  leave  the  impression  that,  as  a 
whole,  Boston  has  neither  been  retarded  nor  injured  in  her  development  by 
cheaper  and  quicker  communication  with  New  York  ? 

A.  I do  not  mean  to  leave  the  impression  that  Boston  has  been  injured  by 
cheap  and  quick  communication  with  New  York. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  Boston  would  be  injured  or  retarded  In  her  develop- 
ment by  a still  more  rapid  and  cheap  communication  with  New  York?  As- 
suming that  communication  with  New  York  can  be  made  still  cheaper  and 
quicker  by  the  B.  H.  & E.,  do  you  think  that  fact  would  injure  or  benefit 
Boston  ? 

A.  I believe,  in  the  first  place,  you  could  not  get  a cheaper  and  quicker 
communication. 

Q.'  I ask  you  to  assume  that. 

^4.  Not  at  a cost  which  will  come  upon  Boston  to  pay;  the  cost  being 
measured  by  her  share  of  the  contribution  by  the  State. 

Q.  Then  you  say,  that  charging  Boston  her  share  of  the  five  millions  that 
is  asked  for,  would  make  the  road,  though  stralghter,  quicker  and  equally 
good,  of  no  advantage  to  Boston  ? 

A.  I do  not  think  the  business  of  Boston  requires  the  construction  of  this 
road  at  the  proposed  cost. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Hardy,  suppose  we  throw  out  all  the  difficulties  and  expenses 
of  the  road,  supposing  we  start  with  a clean,  fresh  road,  under  good  manage- 
ment, in  superior  hands,  a group  of  capitalists  undertaking  to  carry  it  right 
through  to  New  York,  by  Willimantic  and  IMiddletown, — assume  that  they 
are  going  to  make  a road  as  good  as  the  Boston  & Albany,  would  such  an  en- 
terprise be  for  the  benefit  or  injury  of  Boston  ? 

A.  If  Boston  did  not  have  to  jiay  the  expense,  I think  it  would  be  a bene- 
fit to  her,  but  if  Boston  has  to  pay  the  expense,  I doubt  it.  In  other  words  I 
do  not  think  the  business  of  Boston  at  present  demands  the  road. 

Q.  I didn’t  mean  to  ask  you  if  Boston  was  to  pay  the  expense;  I said,  a 
group  of  cajiitalists  ? 

A.  The  more  roads  you  build  the  better. 

Q Provided  they  are  run  equally  well  and  are  ipiicker  and  shorter  roads  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir.  The  more  roads  you  can  run  into  Boston,  the  better  it  will 
be,  as  long  as  she  does  not  have  to  pay  the  bills.  As  a tax-payer  in  Boston, 
and  as  a merchant  here,  giving  my  opinion,  I should  say  if  a group  of  capital- 
ists would  build  this  road,  it  would  not  be  an  injury  to  Boston. 

Q.  Would  it  be  a benefit  ? 

A.  It  would  be  a benefit.  I think  it  would  be  a benefit,  from  the  eastern 
part  of  Connecticut  to  this  city. 

Q.  Would  it  be  a benefit  to  Boston  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  used  to  be  in  commercial  business  ? 

• A.  1 am  still. 

Q.  Engaged  in  shipping  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; I am  sorry  to  say  I am.  Shipping  is  very  much  depressed. 

Q.  Have  you  any  interest  in  railroads  ? 

A.  I have  very  little  capital  in  railroads.  I do  not  own  a dollar  of’ stock 
in  a railroad  between  this  and  the  Mississippi  River. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  Do  you  know  the  connections  of  the  Boston,  Hart- 
ford & Erie  with  the  West  ? 

A.  I understand  that  it  is  proposed  to  cross  the  Hudson  at  Fishkill. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  we  propose  to  connect  with  when  we  arrive  there  ? 

A.  I understand  that  you  propose  to  connect  with  the  Erie  Railroad  ; not 
directly,  but  by  a branch.  That  is  what  I suppose. 

Q.  “ Not  directly"  ? What  is  the  state  of  the  line  of  the  Erie  Railway  as 
it  comes  down  to  the  Hudson  River  at  Newburg  ? 

A.  I do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  amount  of  business  done  by  it  ? 

A.  I have  not  studied  that.  You  must  bear  in  mind,  that  I stated  in  the 
outset  that  I am  not  a practical  railroad  man  or  expert.  I came  here  without 
any  preparation  to  answer. 

Q.  I understand  you  to  have  given  an  opinion  that  this  road  will  not  be  of 
any  appreciable  benefit  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts  from  its  western  connec- 
tions ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I did  not  say  that. 

Q.  The  language  you  used  was  that  it  would  not  “ draw  freight  from  the 
West."  I want  to  see  the  foundation  upon  which  you  come  before  the  people 
of  your  city  and  venture  to  give  that  opinion.  That  is  all ; I want  to  see 
what  it  is  worth.  Excuse  me,  then,  for  putting  the  question  again.  You  say 
you  understand  we  propose  to  make  a communication  with  the  Erie  Railway 
at  Newburg — do  you  know  any  other  proposed  connection  there  ? 

A.  I have  never  studied  into  these  connections  ; I have  no  doubt  they  will 
be  ample. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  “ ample  " ? 

A.  Such  as  you  consider  ample. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  we  are  to  connect  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Central  ? 

A.  I do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  we  expect  to  connect  with  the  Midland  Railroad 
from  Oswego  down  through  the  centre  of  the  State  of  New  York  ? 
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A.  I have  not  studied  that  at  all. 

Q.  Then  please  tell  me  why  you  venture  to  say  that  we  shall  have  no  ap- 
preciable business  from  the  West  ? If  you  don’t  know  anything  of  our  western 
connections,  or  of  the  business  that  is  waiting  for  us  there,  why  do  you  say 
that  ? 

A.  I will  tell  you,  sir.  First,  we  have  good  communications  with  the  West 
now  The  amount  of  produce  that  comes  through  to  this  city  is  small  com- 
pared with  what  would  come  through  if  we  had  an  export  demand  for  it.  Our 
export  demand  here  is  almost  nothing.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  amount 
of  produce  that  comes  from  the  West  to  Boston  is  very  small  as  compared 
with  other  cities  of  its  size  and  wealth.  You  may  bring  flour  all  the  way 
from  the  West,  and  drop  it  all  along  until  you  get  to  Boston,  and  only  bring 
to  Boston  what  is  needed  here  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  ; and  the  same 
is  true  of  a great  many  other  things.  Therefore,  I say  that  I ,do  not  believe 
that  this  road  can  depend  upon  that  long  freight  from  the  Hudson  River  at  a 
rate  that  will  pay  interest  upon  a cost  of  twenty-five  millions. 

Q.  Now,  then,  let  me  put  you  two  or  three  more  questions.  Do  you  con- 
sider the  New  York  Central  as  the  great  freight-bringing  road  of  New  Eng- 
land ? 

A.  I did  not  say  so. 

Q.  I ask  you  if  you  do  ? 

A.  It  is  a great  road  ; I do  not  know  its  comparative  value. 

Q.  The  New  York  Central  supplies  the  Boston  and  Albany  road  with  its 
western  freight,  does  it  not  ? 

A . It  does  to  a certain  extent. 

Q.  Where  else  does  it  get  it  ? 

A.  I do  not  know. 

Q.  If  you  know  of  any  other  source,  I would  like  to  have  you  state  it. 

A.  I suppose  they  get  some  by  the  canal. 

Q.  If  you  find,  as  a fact,  that  the  Erie  Railway  brings  over  its  line  two 
tons  of  freight  from  the  West  for  New  England,  for  every  one  that  the  New 
York  Central  brings  and  delivers  to  the  Boston  and  Albany ; then  if  you  find, 
further,  a contract  between  the  Erie  Railway  and  the  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie,  extending  for  the  next  thirty  years,  that  all  that  eastern  bound  freight 
shall  go  over  this  road,  should  you  think  it  a fair  prospect  for  business  ? 

Witness.  How  much  of  that  freight  comes  beyond  the  State  line  into 
Massachusetts  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I suppose  more  than  one-half. 

Witness.  I think  you  are  very  much  mistaken. 

Q.  Where  does  it  go  to  ? 

A.  You  drop  it  all  along  the  line  of  your  road,  precisely  as  they  do  on  the 
Western  road. 

Q Excuse  me.  There  is  western  freight  that  now  goes  down  to  New 
York  by  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  fills  the  Metropolitan  line,  the  Norwich  and 
Worcester  line,  the  Providence  line,  and  the  Newport  line — maintains  all 
these  lines  of  steamers,  and  maintains  the  railroad  lines.  Now,  if  all  that  is 
to  be  given  to  us  that  is  coming  to  New  England,  don’t  you  think  that  is  a 
pretty  fair  beginning  for  a railroad  ? 
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A.  If  you  get  pay  for  it. 

Q.  Well,  we  set  our  own  prices. 

A.  But  it  takes  two  to  make  a bargain. 

Q.  Who  makes  the  bargain  V 

A.  The  men  who  send  the  freight.  I say  you  have  got  to  compete  at 
prices  that  you  cannot  afford  to  bring  freight  for,  and  pay  the  interest  on 
$25,000,000. 

Q.  The  Boston  and  Albany  pays  well  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  steamers  pay  well  ? 

A.  I do  not  know. 

Q.  The  Old  Colony  steamers  ? 

A.  I do  not  know.  Their  stock  (the  railroad,)  is  below  par. 

Q.  The  Boston  and  Providence  is  worth  140,  isn’t  it  ? 

A.  I do  not  know. 

Q.  The  Norwich  and  Worcester  107  ? Steamboat  property  about  ten  per 
cent,  above  par.  That  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  these  roads  are  doing  a fair 
business,  is  it  not  ? 

Witness.  Did  they  cost  as  much  as  this  road  per  mile  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  if  you  find  the  freight  brought  to  the  Hud- 
son River  which  belongs  to  this  road  by  contract,  to  be  double  that  which  the 
New  York  Central  brings  to  the  Boston  and  Albany,  you  would  change  your 
views,  would  you  not  ? 

A.  I should  not  change  my  views  as  to  the  State  giving  more  aid  to  this 
road. 

Q.  But  it  would  change  your  “ instinctive  ” opinion  as  to  the  failure  of  this 
road,  would  it  not  ? 

A.  Not  at  the  cost  you  propose  to  give  it  ? 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  ? 

A.  I think  it  would  be  very  difllcult  to  tell,  from  the  statements  put  forth.* 

Q.  Admit  it  to  be  forty  millions,  how  many  miles  of  road  are  there  ? 

A.  You  know  better  than  I do. 

Q.  How  do  you  figure  up  the  cost,  if  you  don’t  know  the  length  of  this 
road  ? 

A.  I know  generally  about  what  the  length  of  the  road  is. 

Q.  What  is  it  ? 

A.  The  whole  direct  road  is  not  far  from  three  hundred  miles. 

Q.  Suppose  you  put  on  another  hundred  for  the  road  and  its  branches  ? 

A.  I don’t  wish  to  go  into  that;  you  know  the  length  of  your  own  roads 
better  than  I do. 

Q.  You  did  not  examine  our  business  connections  with  the  West? 

A.  Not  definitely,  sir  ; I know  generally  what  you  are  attempting. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  our  local  business  at  all  ? 

A.  I have  read  your  reports,  and  I have  read  from  year  to  year  the  state- 
ments put  forth  in  the  newspapers,  by  the  B.  H.  & E.,  when  they  wished 
State  aid ; they  put  them  forth  before  the  Committee  when  they  asked  State 
aid  the  first  time,  and  put  them  forth  when  they  asked  it  the  second  time.  I 
have  read  those  statements,  and  upon  them  I said  then,  that  I did  not  think  it 
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wise  for  the  State  (to  use  an  expressive  phrase,  but  not  an  elegant  one)  to 
“ get  its  foot  ” into  that  road. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  local  business  upon  this  line,  from  Boston,  com- 
pares with  the  local  business  on  the  line  of  the  Boston  & Albany  ? 

A.  I do  not ; I do  not  understand  that  there  is  any  business  developed  ; 
you  have  not  finished  your  road.  I have  not  studied  into  it  definitely,  and  I 
wish  you  and  the  Committee  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  tenor  of  my  evidence 
has  been  to  this  effect,  that  whatever  of  promise  you  may  have  of  profit  on 
the  road  beyond  the  State  line,  I do  not  wish  to  question  ; but  I do  not  believe 
that  Massachusetts  should  be  taxed  to  the  extent  of  1^5,000,000  of  her  credit, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  property  lost,  to  build  a road  beyond  the  State  line,  for 
the  meagre  advantage  that  the  State  will  get  within  it. 

Q.  I find  no  fault  with  your  answer,  but  I think  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  put  to  you.  I asked  you  if  you  had  studied  the  local  business  of 
the  line,  so  that  you  could  compare  it  generally  with  the  local  business  of  the 
Boston  & Albany  ? 

A.  I never  compared  them,  but  I have  studied  the  local  business  of  your 
line  sufficiently  to  come  to  the  conclusion  I have  just  named. 

Q.  I wish  you  would  tell  us  to  what  extent  you  have  studied  it  ? 

A.  It  would  be  a very  long  story,  and  it  would  be  wearisome  to  the  gen- 
tlemen. I have  told  you  that  I have  read  your  statements. 

Q.  What  statements  have  we  put  forth  upon  that  question  ? 

A.  You  have  stated  to  the  Legislature  what  you  expected  your  road  would 
produce,  to  show  them  that  you  had  sufficient  business  to  warrant  them  in 
loaning  you  money. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  statements  we  have  put  forth  comparing  our 
business  with  the  business  upon  the  line  of  the  Boston  & Albany  ? 

A.  I cannot  tell  you.  I have  read  the  statements  that  you  have  put  forth 
to  show  that  you  had  business  that  would  warrant  the  State  in  loaning  you 
'money.  I cannot  give  the  details  more  definitely.  You  are  asking  me  ques- 
tions that  only  an  expert  or  practical  railroad  man  can  answer.  I told  you  at 
the  start  that  I was  not  an  expert. 

Q.  Excuse  me,  I am  asking  you  for  facts.  You  come  here  and  tell  us  we 
have  got  a piece  of  road  that  is  not  going  to  pay  anything,  and  now  I want  to 
know  the  basis  upon  which  you  formed  your  opinion. 

A.  You  put  forth  statemufents  before  the  Legislature  when  they  gave  you 
the  first  grant,  which  have  proved  Inaccurate.  You  put  forth  statements  in 
your  second  application  which  were  inaccurate.  The  very  fact  that  you  now 
come  forward  and  ask  the  State  for  a third  loan,  shows  that  those  statements 
were  inaccurate,  and  shows  that  you  were  wrong  in  your  calculations  and  in 
the  statements  you  made  to  the  Legislature  before. 

Q.  Now  I feel  bound  to  ask  you  in  what  regard  the  statements  made  in 
1867  were  inaccurate  ? 

A.  I cannot  go  into  the  details. 

Q.  Is  it  fair  to  make  that  broad  statement,  when  you  cannot  tell  one  single 
thing  that  was  inaccurate  ? 

A.  I wish  you  would  leave  it  just  there,  but  if  I am  questioned,  I will  say 
this,  that  I understood  (If  I understood  wrong,  I may  be  corrected)  that  when 
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you  made  your  last  application  for  State  aid,  it  was  understood  that  the  aid 
then  asked  for  would  be  sufficient  to  build  and  equip  the  road.  Your  coming 
here  now  proves  that  your  statement  was  inaccurate,  and  that  the  calculations 
you  then  made  you  have  not  been  able  to  realize. 

Q.  That  is  precisely  where  you  would  like  to  leave  it,  is  it  ? 

A.  I cannot  leave  it  there,  I suppose,  if  I would  like  to.  I must  go  on 
answering  your  questions. 

Mr.  Graves.  I have  no  more'questions  to  ask  you.  I will  bid  you  good 
morning. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  I understood  you  to  say  that  upon  the  whole,  the 
effect  of  a through  line  was  not  good  in  increasing  the  prosperity  of  the  small- 
er towns  through  which  it  runs,  if  it  runs  between  large  termini. 

A,  I would  separate  that  from  central  points.  Take  for  instance  the 
Boston  and  Albany  road.  It  has  no  doubt  been  a benefit  to  Springfield  and 
Worcester,  but  a great  many  of  the  minor  points,  business  runs  through  them 
and  out  of  them,  rather  than  into  them. 

Q.  Have  you  not  observed  the  fact,  that  when  a road  is  carried  through  a 
country  with  some  natural  advantages  of  water-power  and  the  various  kinds 
of  industry  that  American  ingenuity  can  start,  small  villages  become  large 
towns  on  the  line  of  that  road  ? 

A.  There  is  no  question  about  the  general  good  effects  of  railroad  com- 
munication. If  your  question  leads  to  the  result,  that  this  road  you  speak  of 
will  be  able  to  cause  such  results,  I do  not  admit  it. 

Q.  We  will  not  look  forward  to  the  effect  that  the  question  may  produce; 
I have  asked  you  a simple  question,  and  I would  like  to  have  you,  if  you 
please,  answer  it,  whatever  may  be  its  effect  upon  this  road.  I put  the  ques- 
tion, therefore,  whether  you  have  not  observed  that  between  the  great  ter- 
mini, and  irrespective  of  the  large  towns,  the  effects  of  railroads  have  not 
usually,  or  often,  been  to  cause  villages  to  spring  up  where  there  has  been 
nothing  before,  and  manufactories  to  spring  up  which  would  not  have  ap- 
peared but  for  the  railroad,  and  small  villages  to  become  large  towns  ? Do 
they  not,  on  the  whole,  increase  population  and  increase  business  where  they 
go? 

'A.  As  a whole,  railroads  have  produced  that  effect.  As  a whole,  perhaps, 
the  completion  of  the  B.  H.  & E.  might  produce  that  effect ; but  when  you 
ask  me,  or  ask  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  pour  out  its  millions  to  build  a 
road,  three-quarters  of  which  is  out  of  the  State 

Mr.  Dana.  The  argument  against  the  contribution  I do  not  care  about. 

Witness.  I was  simply  going  to  say  to  the  Committee,  that  I concede  that 
railroad  communications  are  a benefit,  (more  frequently  they  have  been  ben- 
eficial to  the  community  than  to  their  projectors,)  and  that  this  railroad,  com- 
pleted at  reasonable  cost,  would  benefit  the  localities  through  which  it  runs  ; 
but  when  you  ask  me  if  the  State  of  Massachusetts  should  put  in  five  millions 
of  dollars  for  the  moiety  of  advantage  that  it  will  receive  at  the  localities 
within  its  lines,  I say  no. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  When  you  speak  about  the  effect  of  these  rail- 
roads upon  smaller  places  being  disproportionate  to  the  benefit  conferred  upon 
large  places,  I suppose  you  refer  to  the  condition  of  things  which  is  perhaps 
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illustrated  by  Salem,  where  it  is  said  to  be  cheaper  to  load  a car  and  pay 
freight  on  it  to  Boston,  and  then  send  it  back  through  Salem  over  the  same 
roads  to  its  destination,  than'  it  is  to  send  it  to  its  destination  directly  from 
Salem  ? 

A . I refer  to  that,  and  also  to  the  fact,  that  if  you  take  many  of  the  minor 
towns  through  which  a railroad  runs,  they  have  been  for  a time  injured  in  the 
value  of  their  real  estate ; but  after  a time,  new  enterprises  spring  up,  and 
they  rally  again. 

Q.  Would  not  a proper  raia  system  remedy  a good  deal  of  the  evil? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Take  the  case  of  Salem  ; if  it  be  true  as  stated,  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
load  freight  at  Salem  and  send  it  to  Boston,  and  then  send  it  over  precisely 
the  same  road  to  its  destination,  because  of  the  advantage  of  the  rates  of 
freight  from  Boston  through,  would  not  the  pro  rata  system  remedy  that  dis- 
advantage ? 

A.  Perhaps  it  would.  I don’t  know  as  I have  studied  that  question  suf- 
ficiently to  answer,  and  I don’t  fully  comprehend  your  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  There  is  a discrimination  between  local  and 
through  freights.  If  you  charge  for  local  freight  just  the  same  per  mile  as  for 
through  freight,  the  question  is  whether  the  local  points  would  not  be  likely 
to  thrive  as  well  as  the  terminal  points  ? 

A.  When  I was  in  the  grain  and  flour  business,  we  used  to  import  all  the 
flour  and  grain  into  Boston  that  was  used  in  eastern  Massachusetts  and  a part 
of  New  Hampshire.  It  now  goes  over  the  railroads,  and  is  dropped  at  all 
these  points.  Instead  of  Boston  supplying  Worcester  and  Nashua  and 
Lowell,  and  the  whole  circle  of  cities  around,  we  do  not  supply  them  at  all ; 
so  that  the  importations  into  Boston  to-day  are  not  as  large  as  they  were 
years  ago. 

Q.  I will  ask  you  whether  you  have  any  interest  adverse  to  the  applica- 
tion of  these  petitioners,  except  as  a tax-payer  of  Massachusetts  ? 

A . I have  not  the  slightest.  I do  not  own  a dollar  in  any  railroad  between 
this  and  the  Mississippi  River. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  proposed  canal  to 
shorten  communication  between  Cape  Cod  and  Boston  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I will  explain  that.  I was  asked,  as  a Cape  Cod  man  and  a 
Boston  merchant,  to  loan  the  use  of  my  name  to  procure  a Massachusetts 
charter  for  the  Cape  Cod  Canal.  I did  not  propose  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  its  ultimate  workings  or  to  take  [any  stock  in  it.  I simply  loaned  my 
name  to  get  the  charter,  believing,  as  I did,  that  it  would  be  a short  water 
communication  with  Boston  which  would  be  profitable  to  us,  and  believing 
that  it  would  be  a great  saving  of  life  and  sufiering  to  our  seamen  who  have 
to  go  around  Cape  Cod  in  the  winter  time,  on  which  so  many  are  wrecked 
and  suffer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Was  there  any  assurance  given  that  State  aid 
should  not  be  asked  for  ? 

A.  I distinctly  told  these  gentlemen,  when  I loaned  them  my  name  to 
obtain  a charter,  that  I would  not  do  it  if  they  were  going  to  ask  the  State  for  aid. 

().  (By  ]\Ir.  Morton.)  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  projected  road  from 
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New  Haven  to  Willimantic,  which  is  under  construction  by  Connecticut 
capital  ? 

A.  I am  not  familiar  with  it,  I simply  noticed  on  the  map  that  there  was  a 
proposition  of  that  kind,  but  I have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

Q.  It  is  claimed  that  the  distance  to  New  York  by  that  line  will  save  an 
hour  over  any  other  line  ; would  you  consider  that  of  very  considerable  im- 
portance to  Boston  if  it  is  so  ? 

A.  The  shortest  communication,  of  course,  if  it  is  equally  desirable  and 
safe,  has  some  advantages. 

Q.  Should  you  consider  it  would  add  very  largely  to  the  prospects  for  busi- 
ness of  the  road  ? 

A.  When  you  speak  of  saving  an  hour,  you  compare  it  with  the  present 
time  of  going  over  the  Worcester  road  and  the  Shore  Line  ? 

Q.  It  is  admitted  here  that  the  other  lines  can  run  to  New  York  an  hour 
quicker  than  they  do,  but  it  is  claimed  that  two  hours  can  be  saved  by  this 
road  over  the  present  running  time. 

A.  I have  never  examined  it  to  see  the  relative  difference  ; but  if  you 
confine  it  to  an  hour,  I have  believed  for  a long  time  and  believe  now,  that  the 
present  time  taken  to  New  York  could  be  shortened  by  an  hour  by  the  West- 
ern road  and  also  the  Shore  Line,  if  the  roads  were  in  good  order  and  they 
chose  to  run  at  a higher  rate  of  speed. 

Q.  If  this  road  should  shorten  it  still  another  hour,  would  it  change  your 
views  at  all  as  to  the  prospect  of  the  road  being  a paying  one  ? 

A.  Of  course,  it  would  help  it,  but  it  would  not  change  my  views  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  State’s  giving  aid.  I wish  the  Committee  to  understand,  that 
I have  no  interest  in  this  question.  I came  here  very  reluctantly.  In  common 
with  the  gentlemen  who  have  the  management  of  this  road,  I regret  that  it 
has  not  been  a success  (not,  perhaps,  as  much  as  they),  but  I have  given  my 
opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  the  State’s  putting  in  its  money,  and  I leave  it 
there. 

Testimony  of  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Will  you  state  what  practical  or  other  acquaint- 
ance you  have  had  with  railroads  ? 

A.  I have  no  practical  acquaintance  with  them  whatever.  I have  theoret- 
ically made  a study  of  them  for  the  last  three  years,  and  I hold  an  official 
relation  to  them  as  one  of  the  railroad  commissioners.  Personally,  I have  no 
practical  acquaintance  with  any  railroad  ; I never  laid  out  a railroad  in  my  life, 
and  have  never  been  employed  upon  one.  The  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie 
Railroad  has  not  come  under  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  which  I am  a 
member.  We  have  never  discussed  it  in  our  room,  and  the  commissioners  are 
not  responsible  for  anything  I say.  I merely  appear  here  as  a citizen,  at  the 
request  of  the  attorney-general,  to  throw  such  light  upon  this  question  as  I 
can. 

Q.  It  has  been  frequently  stated  in  the  course  of  this  examination,  that  this 
road  would  pay  seven  per  cent,  interest  on  from  twenty  to  forty  millions  of 
dollars.  Will  you  please  to  say  if  you  have  any  information  that  will  throw 
light  on  that  subject  ? 
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A.  I noticed  that  that  statement  had  Jpeen  made.  I noticed  it  in  three 
instances  the  other  day,  besides  many  others.  Mr.  Barnard  said,  “ The  road 
when  completed  would  pay  interest  on  ^40,000,000.  This  would  net  $2,800,- 
000.”  Mr.  Peirce  said,  “ The  annual  receipts  after  the  road  had  been  run- 
ning a year  would  be  gross  $8,000,000,”  and  that  it  ought  to  run  for  from 
sixty  to  sixty-five  per  cent.  This  would  net  from  $2,800,000  to  $3,200,000. 
Mr.  Dupee  remarked,  “ It  would,  under  its  present  franchise,  do  a business 
that  would  pay  seven  per  cent,  on  $40,000,000,”  or  net  $2,800,000.  This 
rather  startled  me,  as  I had  seen  something  of  the  same  sort  before,  and 
induced  me  to  look  into  other  roads  of  the  United  States  to  see  in  what  class 
of  roads  this  should  be  placed  that  would  earn  this  large  sum  for  its  first  year’s 
business.  I turned  to  Mr.  Poor’s  Manual  (which  is  the  standard  book  of  the 
United  States  on  the  subject),  and  examined  what  certain  roads  were  earn- 
ing. The  first  road  I took  was  the  Boston  and  Albany.  That  road  has 
increased  its  net  earnings  during  the  last  ten  years  from  $1,329,000  to  $1,- 
918,000.  Therefore,  Ibis  road,  at  the  beginning,  with  a single  track,  without 
a bridge  across  the  Hudson,  with  equipment  and  everything  new,  is  going  to 
earn  more  the  first  year  than  the  Boston  and  Albany  did  as  the  result  of  thirty 
years  of  continual  prosperity,  under  the  most  skilful  management. 

The  next  road  was  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  which  is  the  suc- 
cessful road  of  the  West ; it  has  been  a perfect  fortune  to  its  stockholders, 
and  is  among  the  best  managed  roads  in  the  United  States.  I found  that  the 
road  is  exactly  four  hundred  miles  long ; that  is,  thirty-seven  miles  longer 
than  this  road  will  be  when  completed.  I also  found  on  turning  to  the  report, 
that  it  had  succeeded,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years,  in  earning  just  the  $2,800,- 
000  net,  which  this  road  is  to  earn  at  the.  end  of  one  year.  That  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  railroad  management ; a road  four  hundred 
miles  long,  in  that  country,  and  a level  country  at  that. 

I next  turned  to  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Railroad.  That  road 
operates  four  hundred  and  fifty-four  miles.  It  is  one  of  the  splendid  roads  of 
the  West,  thoroughly  managed.  Its  equipment  is  quite  good,  as  you  will  see. 
It  has  ninety-five  engines,  two  thousand  freight  cars,  and  seventy  passenger 
cars.  I found  that  its  net  earnings  in  1859  were  $357,000;  in  1868,  $2,431,- 
000  ; therefore  this  road,  after  having  been  in  operation  about  ten  years,  does 
not  equal  what  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  will  do,  as  it  is  claimed,  the 
first  year. 

The  next  road  I took  was  the  Michigan  Southern.  This  also  is  a great 
trunk  road  to  the  Vanderbilt  lines.  It  is  a road  which  will  have  a business  if 
any  road  in  the  country  has.  It  runs  around  the  shores  of  the  lakes.  It  has 
five  hundred  and  eighty-five  miles  of  track.  Its  net  earnings  in  the  year 
1862  were  $1,137,000.  Its  net  earnings  in  1868  were  $2,046,000. 

The  next  road  which  I took  was  the  Great  Western  of  Canada,  which 
operates  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Its  revenue  in  1863  was  $1,200,- 
000;  in  1868,  $1,800,000 ; that  is  $1,000,000  less  than  this  road  will  earn  its 
first  year 

I next  took  the  Illinois  Central.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  of  that 
road,  which  stands  one  of  the  splendid  railroad  successes  of  this  country.  It 
now  opciaies  nine  hundred  miles  of  track,  and  it  is  operated  in  a manner 
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that  is  unsurpassed.  It  has  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  locomotives,  four 
thousand  freight  cars,  and  a perfect  equipment  in  every  respect.  Its  net  earn- 
ings for  1862  were  a little  more  than  $1,600,000.  Its  net  earnings  this  last 
year,  after  fifteen  years  of  successful  operation,  were  $2,798,000,  or  $2,000 
less  than  this  road  will  earn  the  first  year. 

The  next  is  the  Fort  Wayne  Road,  which  is  another  of  the  successes  of  the 
West,  which  was  brought  up  by  the  war.  It  has  five  hundred  and  sixty-two 
miles  of  track,  two  hundred  and  four  locomotives,  fourteen  hundred  freight 
cars,  etc.  That  road  succeeded  in  earning  $3,000,000  less  than  Mr  Peirce 
estimated  for  this  road  the  first  year. 

There  are  various  other  roads  here,  of  which  I have  selected  several,  and 
among  others  I took  the  trouble  to  analyze  the  Erie  Railroad.  The  Erie  Rail- 
road is  probably  the  most  extraordinary  failure  in  remunerative  transporta- 
tion that  this  country  has  seen.  It  requires  a little  analysis,  and  I shall  have 
to  ask  you  to  give  me  your  attention.  The  Erie  Railroad  operates  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven  miles  of  track,  besides  two  hundred  and  fifty  which  it 
has  leased, — making  about  eight  hundred  miles  of  track.  Its  equipment  is 
wonderful — three  hundred  and  seventy-one  locomotives,  three  thousand  two 
hundred  freight  cars,  and  other  things  in  proportion.  Its  revenue  has  been 
equally  large.  Its  gross  earnings  have  run  up  to  $14,000,000  a year;  I think 
they  have  now  got  up  to  $17,000,000.  As  an  illustration  of  the  curious  effect 
of  operating  through  a mountainous  country,  its  gross  earnings  are  put  down 
at  $16,000,000,  and  its  net,  $475,000,  out  of  which  it  has  to  pay  a million  and 
a half  of  interest.  That  is  the  result  of  their  operations.  The  figures  are  so 
extraordinary  that  I have  great  difficulty  in  believing  them.  The  more  that 
road  carries  at  its  present  prices  the  poorer  it  is ; on  every  ton  of  through 
freight  it  carries  it  makes  a dead  loss.  “ Erie  Railroad  (30th  of  September, 
1869),  gross  earnings  $16,721,500  ; net  earnings  $475,621.”  The  New  York 
Central  carries  3,900,000  tons, — a little  less  than  half  the  business  of  the 
Erie  Railroad.  Now  I will  compare  the  earnings  of  the  New  York  Central 
given  at  the  same  date — gross  $15,000,000,  net  $6,500,000.  Therefore,  on 
half  the  business  (owing  simply  to  the  question  of  grades  w’hich  has  come  in 
here,  and  it  is  a curious  verification  of  Mr.  Brooks’  argument)  the  New 
York  Central  earned  sixteen  times  the  profit  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  accord- 
ing to  the  returns.  Then  it  came  to  be  a curious  question  what  this 
freight  was  which  was  carried.  On  consulting  the  returns  put  in  by  Mr. 
Graves,  I found  that  the  Erie  Railroad  carries  very  little  freight  from  the 
West  indeed.  That  which  it  brings  from  the  West  is  put  down  as  animals, 
vegetable  food,  and  other  articles.  We  will  suppose  it  all  comes  through — 
animals,  280,000  tons  ; vegetable  food,  202,000 ; other  articles,  50,000 ; mak- 
ing in  all  a little  over  600,000  tons.  New  York  Central, — animals,  358,000  ; 
vegetable  food,  568,000 ; other  articles,  41,000  ; making  a total  of  960,000. 
Therefore,  the  New  York  Central  carries  fifty  per  cent,  more  of  the  vegetable 
products  and  food  of  the  West  than  the  Erie  Railroad  does. 

There  is  another  thing  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  this  matter.  Very 
little  of  the  freight  which  the  Erie  Railroad  brings  goes  through  to  tide- 
water. It  passes  through  a poor  country  and  drops  it  on  the  way.  The  New 
York  Central  passes  through  what  was  formerly  the  richest  wheat-growing 
62 
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country  in  the  United  States,  which  feeds  itself,  and  what  that  road  carries 
generally  goes  down  the  river  and  feeds  New  York. 

There  is  another  fact  which  is  a very  curious  one.  I believe  that  owing  to 
the  curves,  &c.,  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  after  going  through  the  moun- 
tain region,  it  is  seven  miles  further  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  by  the  way  of 
the  Erie  road,  across  the  country,  than  it  is  to  go  up  the  Hudson  River  and 
go  by  the  way  of  the  New  York  Central.  This  is  a statement  that  can  be 
verified.  I have  stated  it  as  my  impression  ; I think  it  is  seven  miles  shorter 
by  the  roundabout  away  than  across  the  country. 

When  you  come  to  the  question,  what  is  a fair  rate  of  earnings  for  a first- 
class  road  ? I can  inform  you  what  are  the  earnings  on  any  road  in  the  coun- 
try, in  order  to  get  an  idea  what  it  is  natural  and  fair  to  suppose,  from  the 
earnings  of  those  other  roads,  will  be  a fair  rate  of  earnings  for  this  road.  I 
will  take  the  Michigan  Central.  This  is  a road  329  miles  long.  Practically, 
it  is  a straight  road  without  its  branches ; therefore,  it  may  be  considered  as 
fully  equivalent  to  this  road.  It  has  698  locomotives,  1,500  freight  cars,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  managed  roads,  one  of  the  most  profitable 
roads  and  most  honestly  managed  for  its  stockholders,  in  the  whole  country. 
The  net  earnings  of  this  road  in  the  year  1862  were  11,200,000,  the  net  earn- 
ings last  year,  up  to  this  date,  were  11,700,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  Take  the  Boston  and  Albany. 

A.  The  Boston  and  Albany  road  is  a double  track  road  throughout.  We 
all  know  its  ecjuipment,  &c.  Its  net  earnings  in  1859  were  f 1,359,000.  It 
had  then  been  running  twenty  years.  In  1868  the  net  earnings  were  |1,- 
918,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Have  you  made  a comparison  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Central? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; I have  made  a comparison  with  that. 

Q.  That  has  mountain  grades  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a very  difficult  road  to  make  a comparison  with,  for  this 
reason : The  Pennsylvania  road  is  a corporation  by  itself.  It  has  leased 

lines  in  every  direction  until  it  owns  perhaps  1,200  miles  of  track.  It  pays 
rent  for  these  roads,  and  the  surplus  belongs  to  its  own  income.  It  has  434 
engines,  and  6,000  freight  and  coal  cars.  Its  gross  earnings  in  1861  were 
$7,000,000  ; in  1868,  $17,000,000.  Its  net  revenue  in  1861  was  $3,600,000, 
in  1868,  $5,300,000. 

Q.  Comparing  the  net  results  there  with  the  net  results  upon  the  Erie,  do 
you  get  any  fact  of  any  importance  ? Do  you  not  find  there  is  some  element 
wanting  there  ? 

A.  My  difficulty  with  the  Erie  is  that  I think  their  earnings  are  much 
more  than  appears.  It  is  subject  to  stealing  of  the  grossest  description.  My 
impression  is  that  the  net  earnings  were  $2,500,000.  Therefore,  I should  say, 
if  you  want  to  make  a comparison  between  the  Erie  and  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, put  the  Erie  down  as  earning  $2,500,000  on  3,900,000  tons,  and  the  New 
York  Central  as  earning  $5,30.0,000  on  about  half  that  amount.  The  result 
will  show  a material  difference  between  these  two  roads. 

Then  if  you  take  into  consideration  the  broad  gauge,  it  is  against  the  Erie 
very  much  indeed.  Of  course,  we  are  bound  to  put  in  the  official  figures, 
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therefore  I put  in  $475,000  as  the  net  earnings  of  the  Erie  Kailroad ; but  I 
consider  that  their  actual  earnings  were  $2,500,000. 

Q.  Take  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad,  on  what  amount  do  you 
think  that  the  earnings  of  that  road  would  probably  pay  interest  at  seven  per 
cent.  ? 

A.  Here  I come  into  a part  of  the  discussion  where  I have  to  hesitate.  I 
have  been  merely  giving  figures ; on  this  part  of  the  case  I have  to  speak 
with  great  hesitation,  because,  as  the  Committee  are  perfectly  well  aware,  my 
experience  is  theoretical.  I have  been  over  this  road  lately ; I have  been 
studying  it  in  comparison  with  other  roads,  and  I have  arrived  at  some  con- 
clusions, which,  if  the  Committee  desire,  I will  state. 

Mr.  Parker.  I am  sure  the  Committee  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you. 

Witness.  This  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  taking  it  in  its  geographical 
position,  is  a road  which,  when  finished,  will  consist  of  two  parts ; there  are 
two  old  parts  and  two  new  parts.  The  part  from  here  down  to  Putnam,,! 
think  it  is,  is  quite  old ; I think  it  has  been  in  operation  a number  of  years 
through  various  hands ; the  Providence,  Hartford  and  Fishkill  is  a grown-up 
road,  twenty  years  old  at  least ; we  can  form  a very  good  idea,  therefore,  as  to 
what  it  is  worth,  so  far  as  local  business  is  concerned.  We  have,  then,  two 
bases  to  start  from.  These  new  parts  of  the  road  which  are  being  built,  and 
which  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  been  aiding  in  constructing,  from  Put- 
nam to  Willimantic,  and  from  Waterbury  to  Fishkill,  will  add  nothing  what- 
ever, in  themselves,  to  the  local  business  of  the  road.  As  Mr.  Graves  said  in 
his  opening  statement,  you  could  not  get  gravel  enough  on  the  line  between 
Putnam  and  Willimantic  to  ballast  the  road,  if  you  scraped  the  farms  bare. 
That  will  not  be  a country  that  will  contribute  very  much  to  local  traffic. 

Mr.  Graves.  Don’t  misrepresent  me  ; New  England  has  no  richer  towns 
than  the  town  of  Pomfret,  and  the  other  towns  through  there.  I know  that, 
for  I live  there. 

Witness.  It  is  not  a fertile  country,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir,  it  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  towns  in  New  England. 
I care  nothing  about  it ; but  I do  not  like  to  be  misrepresented. 

Witness.  I went  through  from  Waterbury  to  Fishkill,  and  noticed  the 
country  very  particularly  as  I went.  The  country  through  which  this  road 
runs  presents  nothing  on  which  a road  could  live.  It  is  a rich  farming  coun- 
try ; a very  beautiful  rolling  country  in  the  main ; and  it  will  send  a certain 
amount  of  milk  and  dairy  produce  down  to  New  York ; but  there  is  nothing 
on  which  a local  traffic,  I think,  could  be  built  up.  There  is  nothing  that  I 
could  see ; and,  mistrusting  myself  somewhat,  I consulted  a good  deal  with 
Mr.  Philbrick,  and  found  that  his  impression  was  the  same ; he  had  had  more 
experience  than  I had.  Therefore,  I do  not  consider  that  either  of  the  two 
additions  are  going  to  add  materially  to  the  local  business  of  this  road.  The 
local  business,  according  to  my  estimate,  was  last  year,  between  $1,300,000 
and  $1,400,000,  and  in  trying  to  make  an  estimate  for  the  first  year  after  the 
completion  of  the  road,  I should  be  disposed  to  be  what  I consider  very  lib- 
eral. I should  say,  that  the  present  local  business,  after  the  addition  of  the 
new  lines,  would  be  increased  fifty  per  cent , which  would  make  $2,000,000. 
Then,  in  addition  to  that,  I would  allow  a million  of  dollars  more  for  through 
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business.  As  a general  rule  with  railroads,  it  is  considered  that  if  the  through 
business  is  one-third  of  the  whole  and  the  other  two-thirds  local,  it  is  a large 
allowance.  I know  that  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & Quincy  road,  where 
they  pride  themselves  particularly  on  their  through  business,  it  was  only  one- 
seventh  of  the  whole ; and  on  another  road,  which  I had  occasion  to  look  into 
particularly,  I found  their  through  business  was  one-quarter,  and  they  consid- 
ered themselves  in  an  unfortunate  position  ; they  had  to  fight  for  it.  But  I 
will  suppose  the  through  business  of  this  road  to  be  one-third  of  the  whole, 
which  will  make  their  gross  earnings  $3,000,000  the  first  year,  according  to 
the  best  calculations  I can  make.  I would  allow  33  per  cent,  for  net  earnings, 
which,  on  a new  road,  is  something,  I believe,  which  has  never  been  made 
yet.  That  would  be  one  million  of  dollars,  and  their  interest  would  be  seven 
per  cent,  on  $35,000,000,  or  $2,450,000.  I think  the  road  would  hardly  be 
likely  to  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  better  than  with  a deficit  of  a 
million  and  a half  of  dollars.  If  that  could  be  funded,  their  debt  would  be 
$35,000,000-j-$l,o00,000— $36,500,000.  Their  deficit  the  second  year  would 
be  $1,150,000,  and  the  third  year,  $1,110,000. 

Supposing  no  outlay  for  rolling  stock,  repairs  of  road,  or  any  other  perma- 
nent investment,  and  suppose  they  increased  in  four  years  from  thirty  to 
fifty  per  cent.,  the  gross  income  will  then  be  $7,800,000,  and  the  net  $2,645,- 
000 ; the  interest  on  their  debt  ($37,650,000)  would  then  be  $2,645,000 ; 
leaving  a deficit  the  fourth  year  of  $300,000 ; which,  funded  at  seven  per 
cent.,  would  leave  the  debt  $38,000,000 

For  the  fifth  year,  allow  a gain  of  fifty  per  cent.  increase=$ll,700,000. 
This  year,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  an  increase  of  400  per  cent,  on  the 
original  business  and  four  years  of  wear  and  tear  would  require  some  outlay 
on  the  road  and  rolling  stock ; therefore  I allow  for  the  fifth  year  instead  of 
30  per  cent,  only  23  per  cent,  net,  $2,621,000 ; leaving  a surplus  the  fifth  year 
of  $9,000.  All  these  propositions  I wish  particularly  to  say  I consider  would 
be  a gross  violation  of  probabilities,  because  I don’t  think  that  a new  road  was 
ever  known  to  net  anything  of  that  sort.  If  I am  wrong  Mr.  Parker  can 
correct  me.  He  has  had  large  experience ; I never  have  heard  of  such  a thing, 
and  I don’t  believe  that  it  is  possible.  My  own  impression  has  been — which  I 
made  up,  I remember,  three  years  ago,  on  the  original  hearing  here,  which 
I held  to  until  very  recently,  and  which  I have  stated  frequently  to  the  most 
prominent  railroad  men  here,  and  to  many  holders  of  bonds — my  impression, 
I say,  has  been  that  if  the  road  was  very  prudently  and  very  economically 
managed,  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  stockholders,  by  the  end  of  five 
years,  it  might  pay,  and  probably  would  pay,  seven  per  cent,  interest  on  the 
Berdell  bonds  ; but  I don’t  think  it  can  do  it  in  less  than  five  years,  and  then 
only  with  the  most  honest  and  prudent  management. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  If  the  Air  Line  road  was  completed  to  New 
Haven,  and  if  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  would  complete  this 
road  to  Willimantic,  do  you  think  the  road  would  pay  then  up  to  that  point? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I think  it  would.  I see  no  reason  why  it  should  not.  Yes, 
of  course  it  would  pay. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  How  can  this  thing  be  managed,  as  long  as  the 
Berdell  bondholders  are  not  able  to  get  possession  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
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there  is  this  floating  debt  hanging  over  it?  Would  it  be  of  any  sort  of  use 
for  the  State  to  attempt  to  complete  that  connection,  or  to  aid  in  it  at  the  cost 
of  between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  with  a floating  debt 
which  is  a constant  embarrassment  ? 

A.  You  are  coming  now  to  a part  of  the  case  which  I must  say,  the  little 
I have  thought  of  it,  has  perplexed  me  more  than  any  other. 

Q.  With  the  stock  at  $3,  it  may  be  perhaps  difficult  for  the  stockholders 
to  make  any  headway  towards  finishing  the  road.  The  Berdell  bondholders 
cannot  legally  enter  into  possession  until  the  lapse  of  eighteen  months,  and 
besides,  there  is  a very  heavy  floating  debt  hanging  over  the  road.  Now,  what 
mode  would  you  suggest  to  be  adopted  in  this  case  by  the  State,  the  bond- 
holders and  the  stockholders  ? 

A.  I should  recommend,  if  I had  anything  to  do  with  it,  that  the  State 
should  do  exactly  what  the  State  was  asked  to  do  at  the  original  hearing  three 
years  ago.  I should  recommend  that  we  do  that,  and  stop  there.  I heard 
the  argument  for  the  road  make  three  years  ago  by  Mr.  Chandler,  which  was 
printed  and  corrected  by  himself.  In  it  he  says  : — 

“ We  show  you  a road  already  built  and  in  operation,  233  miles.  We  ex- 
hibit to  you  an  air  line  to  the  Hudson  River.  We  present  to  you  a route 
almost  straight  to  St.  Louis  and  across  the  continent.  We  ask  you  to  aid  to 
the  magnificent  extent  of  twenty-six  miles  of  road^  already  partly  graded. 
And  we  ask  this  on  the  express  condition  that  another  party  shall  put  in  twice 
as  much  as  you  advance.  We  also  desire  assistance  in  making  a second  track 
and  further  equipment.” 

And  again,  I find  in  the  same  speech,  corrected  for  the  “ Daily  Advertiser,” 
by  Mr.  Chandler  himself,  and  stating  by  authority  the  case  for  the  present 
petitioners : — 

“ And  how  much  do  we  ask  the  Commonwealth  to  do  ? Why  to  aid  us.  in 
furnishing  a better  equipment  than  we  need  have,  to  enable  us  to  serve  the 
public  better,  and  in  the  completion  with  a double-track  of  the  small  space 
between  Willimantic  and  Putnam,  about  twenty-six  miles,  part  of  which  is 
already  graded.  That  is  the  whole  of  it.  There  will  then  remain  the  portion 
between  Waterbury  and  the  Hudson  River  of  seventy-six  miles,  the  com- 
pletion of  which  will  be  provided  for  elsewhere.  So  that  if  the  Common- 
wealth will  aid  in  the  partial  building  of  twenty-six  miles  of  road,  we  shall 
have  an  entirely  new  and  independent  route  to  the  West,  with  easy  grades, 
with  a large  local  business,  and  connecting  with  the  New  York  and  Erie 
Railroad,  the  most  important  trunk  line  in  the  Union.” 

Q How  do  you  mean  to  make  that  answer  ? 

A.  I should  say,  that  we  rest  on  that. 

Q.  I supposed  your  idea  was  that  the  State  should  not  aid  at  all  ? 

A.  No,  sir ; my  idea  is  this:  In  regard  to  the  road  from  here  to  Willi- 

mantic, I think  we  have  an  interest  in  having  that  finished.  That  was  the 
ground  on  which  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  Legislature  originally,  to 
finish  the  road  from  here  to  Willimantic  ; the  State  was  do  that.  My  theory 
is,  that  that  would  increase  so  much  the  value  of  the  Berdell  bonds,  in  which 
the  State  is  interested,  would  give  them  a certain  degree  of  market  value, 
that  the  State,  being  in  so  far,  would  be  justified,  under  proper  conditions,  in 
advancing  its  proportion  to  finish  the  road,  no  matter  what  becomes  of  the 
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bonded  debt,  simply  in  view  of  the  fact  that  if  at  any  time  the  road  was  taken 
possession  of,  its  value  would  be  sufficiently  increased  to  warrant  the  expen- 
diture. I was  under  the  impression  that  there  was  a bond  in  relation  to  cer- 
tain moneys.  I don’t  know  why  that  bond  could  not  bring  six  or  seven 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  which  the  State  could  add  one-third  more,  which 
would  be  about  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  bonds  the  State  holds ; and 
that  would  complete  the  road  from  here  to  Willimantic. 

Mr.  Morton  (to  Mr.  Graves.)  I believe  you  claim  that  the  conditions 
of  that  bond  have  been  complied  with  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Most  certainly  they  have,  in  every  point. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  Suppose  there  were  no  resources  to  come  under 
that  bond,  you  would  not  suggest  that  the  State  should  complete  that  road 
upon  the  same  securities,  the  Berdell  bonds  ? 

A.  No,  sir ; I would  not  have  the  State  take  any  security  for  that  what- 
ever. 1 would  have  the  State  take  this  view — if  the  bondholders  will  advance 
so  much  cash,  we  will  advance  so  much  cash,  to  finish  that  portion  of  the  road. 

Q.  Now,  is  not  the  floating  debt  going  to  be  a subject  of  pretty  serious 
embarrassment,  supposing  that  road  to  be  finished  ? 

A.  No,  sir ; 1 think  the  road  has  got  to  go  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees ; I 
am  unable  to  see  how  it  can  possibl}’^  be  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  trustees, 
with  my  views  of  the  inability  of  the  road  to  earn  money  to  pay  its  interest. 
My  feeling  has  been  quite  clear  for  some  months  past,  that  it  would  be  useless 
for  the  State  to  put  any  money  in  here  now  unless  she  is  prepared  to  go  the 
full  length,  and  put  in  at  least  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and  in  addition  to  that, 
pay  the  interest  for  some  years  upon  the  Berdell  bonds.  I don’t  see  myself 
how  the  road  can  be  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  the  trustees ; I would  like  to 
have  some  one  tell  me. 

Q.  This  is  my  point — when  do  you  propose  that  the  trustees  shall  get  hold 
of  the  road  ? 

A.  Just  as  soon  as  they  can,  under  the  terms  of  the  mortgage. 

Q.  In  the  mean  time,  is  not  the  floating  debt  going  to  be  an  embarrassment  ? 

A.  Unquestionably  it  will  be  a certain  embarrassment. 

Q.  How  do  you  propose  to  treat  it  ? 

A.  The  road  has  got  to  go  into  court,  and,  if  necessary,  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  a receiver,  and  then  the  floating  debt  is  thrown  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Who  comes  here  asking  for  aid  ? Is  it  the  bond- 
holders V 

A.  No,  sir ; I take  it  it  is  the  stockholders. 

Q.  I want  to  know  whether  we  can  ignore  the  company  who  appear  here 
directly  as  petitioners,  and  we  know  no  other  parties  ? You  say  the  bond- 
holders are  to  take  possession,  and  carry  out  any  scheme  for  completing  the 
road.  We  want  to  know  first,  whether  the  bondholders  can  do  it  under  some 
two  years  ? 

A.  lam  not  prepared  to  make  an  answer  on  that  point.  I would  suggest, 
if  an  emergency  arose,  could  not  the  road  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  If  the  gentleman  knows  any  law  in  Connecticut  by  which  it 
can  be  done,  he  is  smarter  than  I am. 
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Mr.  Morton.  Can  it  be  put  into  bankruptcy  ? 

A.  I have  never  considered  these  questions.  It  is  a thing  that  has  got  to 
be  met,  and  I don’t  see  the  advantage  of  procrastinating ; therefore,  I should 
meet  it  fairly,  if  I had  to  meet  it.  The  difficulty  is,  that  it  is  a road  that  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  can  do  nothing  with,  because  it  is  in  four  States.  We 
may  get  legislation  in  this  State,  and  in  Rhode  Island,  and  then  we  may  go  to 
Connecticut,  and  when  we  propose  a receivership,  Mr.  Graves  says  it  cannot 
be  done.  We  then  go  to  New  York,  and  no  mortal  man  can  say  what  can  or 
cannot  be  done  there. 

Q.  You  have  not  considered  the  question  whether  the  road  can  be  thrown 
into  the  United  States  Courts,  under  the  United  States  bankruptcy  law  ? 

A.  I have  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Is  there  any  difficulty  or  doubt  about  that  ? 

A.  I don’t  suppose  there  is  any  doubt  about  its  going  into  the  court,  but 
what  will  be  the  course  of  proceedings,  and  how  soon  the  trustees  will  be  able 
to  get  hold  of  it,  is  a question.  When  a road  is  in  bankruptcy,  the  road  and 
property  must  be  put  up  at  auction  and  sold,  and  whether  the  trustees  could 
come  in  if  it  did  not  sell  for  enough  to  cover  the  bonds,  I don’t  know. 

Q.  As  to  the  general  question,  that  this  railroad  corporation  would  be 
liable  to  proceedings  under  the  bankrupt  law,  you  have  no  doubt  ? 

A.  I have  no  doubt  about  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Morton.  My  point  is  to  ascertain  how  soon,  by  any  possibility,  the 
trustees  could  get  possession  of  this  road,  for  I think  it  is  an  important  element 
in  the  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker  ) Are  you  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  upon  that  ? 

A.  I am  not  prepared  to  give  any  elaborate  opinion  upon  that  subject,  but 
I should  think  the  proper  course  would  be  for  the  stockholders  to  get  together 
and  pass  a vote  that  the  trustees  should  come  into  possession,  making  the  best 
trade  as  to  their  reserved  rights  that  they  could. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Now,  recurring  to  the  point  whence  we  diverged 
as  to  your  estimate  of  the  probable  earnings  of  this  road,  I see  that  your 
opinion  differs  from  that  of  Mr.  Brooks,  who  testified  here.  Did  you  hear 
his  evidence,  or  have  you  read  it  ? 

A.  I heard  it.  I can  only  say  in  regard  to  that,  that  I stated  these  opin- 
ions as  those  at  which  I arrived  three  years  ago,  and  those  which  I have 
frequently  stated  since  and  retained  until  within  a few  days.  Mr.  Brooks’ 
evidence,  I must  say,  staggered  me  in  regard  to  the  estimate  I had  formed  of 
the  road  very  much.  Mr.  Brooks  is  a man  who,  in  relation  to  these  matters, 
it  would  be  perfect  folly  for  me  to  set  up  my  opinion  against,  the  most  thor- 
oughly competent  man  in  the  United  States.  I must  say  that  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  went  through  his  case  the  other  day,  he  explained  to  me  at  once 
difficulties  which  I have  been  puzzling  over  for  weeks  and  months,  in  regard 
to  this  road.  He  showed  to  me  how  they  could  be  worked  out,  in  a manner 
which  I knew  I was  gradually  approaching,  but  had  not  yet  come  to ; therefore, 
if  Mr.  Brooks  says  this  road  will  pay  interest  on  not  over  ten  millions  of  dollars, 
I should  unquestionably  say  that  my  previous  calculation  was  very  much  over- 
estimated. It  would  be  as  absurd  for  me  to  insist  against  Mr.  Brooks  on  a 
point  of  railroad  management,  as  it  would  be  for  me  to  set  myself  up  against 
Charles  O’Connor  on  a point  of  law. 
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Q.  You  have  stated  something  about  your  personal  acquaintance  with  this 
road  ; have  you  anything  to  add  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  your  personal 
acquaintance  with  it  ? 

A.  Nothing  more  than  that  my  personal  acquaintance  is  limited  to  going 
as  an  official  of  the  State  to  Fishkill  and  riding  over  the  road  from  end  to  end? 
in  company  with  Mr.  Philbrick,  the  major  part  of  the  time,  with  whom  I ex- 
changed opinions  the  whole  of  the  way,  and  I found  that  our  conclusions  were 
not  very  different. 

Q.  I want  to  ask  you  of  what  business  value  this  road  will  be,  in  your 
judgment,  to  Massachusetts,  when  completed? 

A.  When  this  question  of  a loan  was  started,  three  years  ago,  I am  sorry  to 
say  that  I took  some  part  in  getting  State  aid ; I supported  it  in  the  press  and 
did  my  best  to  secure  it  I remember  that  I even  went  so  far  as  to  go  to  Mr. 
Dana,  who  was  a member  of  the  Legislature,  and  who  instinctively  was  opposed 
to  it.  I told  Mr.  Dana  that  I had  looked  into  the  subject,  and  I thought  that  was  a 
thing  which  ought  to  be  done.  That  was  in  the  early  days,  when  I first  turned 
my  attention  to  this  class  of  subjects.  Since  then,  I have  been  studying  more 
and  more.  I then  thought  Boston  had  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this 
road.  As  I have  gone  deeper  into  the  subject,  I must  say  that  my  estimate  of 
these  possible  advantages  has  steadily  decreased  to  the  present  time,  and  I am 
unable  now,  with  the  best  efforts  1 can  make,  to  see  that  much  result  can 
follow  to  Massachusetts  from  the  completion  of  the  western  part  of  this  road. 
For  instance,  there  is  a very  erroneous  impression  which  1 have  noticed 
throughout  this  hearing,  that  this  road  opens  a new  connection  with  the  Erie  Rail- 
way ; this  is  an  entire  mistake.  We  have  just  as  good  a connection  with  the 
Erie  Railroad  to-day  as  we  shall  have  when  this  road  is  finished.  If  you  will 
glance  at  the  map,  you  will  see  that  if  you  go  to  the  Erie  Railroad  by  the  vray  of 
the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  to  Albany  and  then  by  the  Albany  and 
Susquehanna  road  down  to  Binghamton,  you  will  strike  the  Erie  Railroad  at 
exactly  the  same  distance  from  Boston,  as  if  you  went  by  the  way  of  Fishkill. 
So  } Ou  can  go  to  Cincinnati,  you  can  go  all  over  the  great  West,  you  can  go 
east,  west,  north  or  south,  exactly  as  well.  I cannot  see  that  there  is  any  place, 
except  Philadelphia,  which  offers  an  exception  to  this  statement.  The  Albany 
and  Susquehanna  road  is  a road  which  has  been  a great  deal  talked  about 
lately.  It  is  a road  which  connects  the  Erie  Railroad  with  the  Tunnel  road, 
which  will  probably  be  finished,  and  connect  with  the  Boston  and  Albany 
road.  There  has  been  a raid  upon  it  by  the  present  proprietors  of  the  Erie 
Railroad,  but  they  have  succeeded  in  compromising  their  difficulties  so  that 
there  is  now  a perfect  connection  there.  But  that  road  can  connect  at  any 
time  with  the  Boston  and  Albany  road  much  more  easily,  for  there  is  a bridge 
there,  than  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  can  connect  with  the  Erie.  From 
Binghamton,  of  course,  the  railroad  connection  is  as  good  by  one  as  by  the  other 
all  over  the  country  except  to  Philadelphia. 

In  relation  to  the  products  from  the  West,  I cannot  possibly  see  how  this 
line  will  secure  any  advantage,  for  this  reason.  The  Boston  and  Albany  road 
now  agrees  to  deliver  Western  freight  in  Boston  at  the  same  price  that  it  is 
delivered  in  New  York,  plus  the  pro  rata  difference  for  the  greater  distance, 
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fifty  miles.  I cannot  see  how  any  road  can  do  more.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
Erie  Railroad  could  agree  to  deliver  freight  in  Boston  for  less  than  in  New 
York ; and  since  it  cannot  do  that,  it  cannot  do  any  better  than  the  Boston 
and  Albany  is  now  doing.  This  class  of  freight  is  taken  from  the  extreme 
West,  and  shipped  by  the  red,  white  or  blue  line,  whichever  it  may  be,  to 
Boston,  with  rates  pro  rated — that  is,  they  divide  the  receipts  according  to  the 
distance  travelled  over  each  road.  In  this  case,  the  Boston  and  Albany  now 
pro  rates  with  the  New  York  Central,  and  freight  is  delivered  either  at  Bos- 
ton or  New  York,  with  the  simple  difference  of  the  proportion  of  miles  that 
exists  between  them,  that  is  fifty.  I cannot  see  how  the  Erie  Railroad  could 
do  more,  unless  it  agrees  to  deliver  freights  from  the  West  in  Boston  for  less 
than  it  delivers  them  in  New  York,  which  I take  to  be  a railroad  impossibility. 
The  difference  is  now  ten  cents  per  hundred.  In  regard  to  the  Western 
bound  freight,  I thought  there  would  be  something  to  send,  and  that  our  manu- 
factured materials  might  be  expedited  to  the  West ; but  I don’t  see  any  gain 
in  that  respect  now.  The  connection  with  the  Erie  Railroad  now  is  very  close 
through  the  Fall  River  boats.  It  is  reported  that  they  have  been  running  at 
a loss.  I am  not  acquainted  with  the  facts,  but  there  are  very  curious  stories 
to  that  effect.  But  I don’t  see  how  the  connection  can  be  any  closer  over  the 
Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  than  it  is  by  the  Fall  River  boats,  which  are  owned 
by  Mr.  Fisk  and  Mr.  Gould.  In  regard  to  the  coal  business,  I can  only  say 
this,  that  I have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  the  coal  carrying  trade,  but  as 
a general  thing,  those  roads  that  have  made  anything  out  of  the  coal  business, 
that  is,  anything  to  live  on,  anything  which  is  more  than  an  incident  in  their 
profits,  have  made  it  from  the  fact  that  at  one  end  of  their  road  they  have  a 
coal  mine,  and  at  the  other  end  a market.  But  in  this  particular  case  of  the 
Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  what  makes  me  suspect  that  they  cannot  do  much 
of  this  business  over  that  line  is  this,  that  they  receive  their  coal  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  mine.  After  they  receive  it,  they 
do  not  bring  it  to  a great  market,  but  they  peddle  it  all  over  Connecticut.  It 
is  said  that  the  farmers  use  it.  Farmers  may  use  two  or  three  tons  a year.  I 
don’t  wish  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  this  trade,  for  the  Boston  and  Albany,  the 
Connecticut  River  Railroad,  and  all  our  railroads  do  the  same  thing ; but  they 
don’t  profess  to  live  on  coal,  any  of  them.  This  road  would  receive  coal,  and 
would  carry  it,  and  deliver  it  in  various  small  parcels  at  different  points  along 
its  line,  how  far  along  I am  not  able  to  say ; but  I don’t  think  it  would  make  a 
living  on  that  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  You  speak  of  coal  roads  that  have  made  a 
specialty  of  coal  traffic, — do  you  know  whether  they  have  really  made  any 
money  on  their  coal  ? 

A.  I have  great  suspicions  on  that  point. 

Q.  Is  there  any  assurance  that  the  Reading  road  has  ever  made  any- 
thing ? 

A.  The  Reading  Railroad  has  never  done  anything  but  divide  stock.  It 
is  a curious  case ; it  is  one  of  the  mysteries  that  perplex  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  railroads.  [See  page  431.] 

[Adjourned  to  Tuesday  morning,  at  10  o’clock.] 
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FOUKTEENTTH  PUBLIC  HEAKING. 

Tuesday,  April  5, 1870. 

Testimony  of  Hon.  Geo.  T.  Bigelow. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  In  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Farwell,  who  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  & Erie  Railroad,  he  said  that  he  told  you, 
last  spring,  while  you  were  one  of  the  commissioners,  that  the  company  had 
invested  certain  of  its  funds  in  its  own  shares.  I want  to  know,  sir,  if  that 
is  so  ? 

A.  I recollect  no  such  communication  to  me  whatever  by  Mr.  Earwell. 
I never  understood,  and  I believe  neither  of  my  associates  on  the  commis- 
sion ever  understood  from  him,  at  any  time,  that  the  money  of  the  company 
was  used  by  the  company  to  speculate  for  or  on  account  of  the  company. 
The  facts  of  the  cases  as  I recollect  them,  were  these : sometime  during 
the  middle  or  latter  part  of  February,  1869,  Mr.  Farwell,  who  was  usually 
the  organ  of  communication  between  the  railroad  company  and  the  commis- 
sioners, applied  to  the  commission  for  the  certificate  which  we  were  re- 
quired to  issue  before  any  additional  State  scrip  could  be  issued.  The  en- 
gineer, Mr.  Ashburner,  had  ascertained,  at  that  time,  that  there  had  been 
work  enough  done  on  the  road  to  justify  the  company  in  asking  for  an  ad- 
ditional advance  of  scrip ; but  the  commissioners  felt  bound,  in  the  dis- 
change  of  their  duty,  not  merely  to  ascertain  that  sufficient  work  had  been 
done  and  money  expended  to  justify  the  issue  of  scrip,  but  also  to  ascertain 
the  condition  of  the  assets  of  the  company,  in  order  to  see  whether  they 
were  still  on  hand,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  purpose  for  which  we  un- 
derstood they  were  pledged.  The  Committee  will  understand  that  this 
railroad  corporation  showed  certain  assets  to  the  commissioners,  on  the 
strength  of  which  they  reported  that  the  corporation  had  sufficient  funds 
in  their  possession  to  finish  the  road  to  Fishkill,  with  a single  track,  as  I 
understood  it,  moderately  equipped. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Only  a single  track  was  contemplated  at  that 
time? 

A.  That  is  what  we  understood.  I cannot  say  how  that  was  on  the  por- 
tion they  had  begun  to  build  between  Putnam  and  Willimantic,  but  the 
western  portion  of  the  line,  from  Waterbury  to  Fishkill,  I certainly  under- 
stood was  to  be  built  for  a single  track.  I don’t  know  how  the  grading 
was  to  be.  We  had  made  that  report,  and  the  assets  which  they  held  we 
understood  were  held  as  a trust  fund,  pledged  to  the  construction  of  this 
road.  When,  therefore,  this  application  was  made,  in  February,  for  an  ad- 
ditional certificate,  the  commissioners  felt  bound  to  inquire  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  their  funds.  At  the  last  previous  application  for  a certificate,  two 
millions  of  dollars  were  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation,  in  the  bauk,  and 
available,  I understood,  if  I recollect  aright,  for  the  purposes  of  the  road. 
We  inquired  at  once  where  that  two  millions  of  dollars  w\as,  w^hat  had  be- 
come of  it ; we  were  informed  by  Mr.  Farw^ell,  in  civil  terms,  but  quite  de- 
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cidedly,  that  that  was  an  inquiry  that  the  commissioners  had  no  right  to 
make ; that  this  money  belonged  to  the  company,  it  was  theirs,  and  they 
had  a right  to  do  with  the  money  what  they  pleased.  To  which  the  com- 
missioners replied,  substantially,  what  I have  already  stated  : that  we  re- 
garded this  as  a trust  fund,  pledged  to  the  State  for  the  construction  of 
this  road,  and  that  they  had  no  right  to  use  it  for  any  purpose  inconsistent 
with  that  trust,  or  to  use  it  in  any  manner  that  would  prevent  its  being 
ready  whenever  it  was  wanted  to  construct  the  road.  When  this  statement 
was  made  to  him,  he  was  also  informed  that  the  commissioners  would  re- 
quire that  information  to  be  given,  or  its  equivalent,  that  the  trust  should 
appear  to  be  safe,  or  no  certificate  should  be  given.  He  finally  stated — for 
the  conversation  was  a prolonged  one,  and  I am  not  sure  there  was  not 
more  than  one  interview — he  finally  stated  that  the  money  was  loaned  to 
various  individuals ; that  the  railroad  did  not  wish  this  money,  two  millions 
of  dollars,  to  lie  idle  in  the  bank,  without  their  getting  any  interest  on  such 
an  amount.  To  which  we  answered,  certainly,  it  was  very  reasonable  that 
they  should  get  interest  on  the  money ; but  it  should  be  made  evident  to  us 
that  it  had  been  so  deposited  that  it  should  be  forthcoming  when  wanted. 
He  then  said  that  that  money  had  been  lent  to  various  individuals — in  the 
course  of  the  conversation,  he  used  the  expression  “ a ring” — for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  the  stock  of  the  road ; and  I remember  very  well  that 
in  stating  this,  he  said  that  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  road  if  they 
could  get  outside  parties  to  purchase  the  stock,  because  that  would  raise 
the  price  of  the  stock  and  help  the  road  along.  He  said  that  this  money 
had  been  loaned  to  some  of  the  directors  and  some  other  individuals  com- 
prising this  ring,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  stock.  That  was  the 
way  I understood  it,  and  the  way  Mr.  Ashburner  understood  it ; and  I think 
it  was  the  way  Governor  Washburn  understood  it,  because  in  the  statement 
which  he  left  when  he  went  to  Europe,  of  his  connection  with  this  road  he 
says  : — “This  continued  until  about  the  first  of  March,  1869,  when  the  com- 
missioners were  informed  that  two  millions  or  more  of  the  funds  on  hand 
of  the  company  were  being  used  by  one  or  more  of  the  directors  and  others 
in  ‘ operating  ’ with  the  stock  of  the  company.  And  when  the  directors  of 
the  company  applied  for  a new  certificate,  the  commissioners  expressed  a 
desire  to  be  informed  to  whom  the  money  had  been  loaned  in  order  to  be 
reasonably  assured  that  it  would  be  available  at  a proper  time  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  road.  As  the  officers  of  the  company  who  applied  for  the  cer- 
tificate declined  to  give  the  commissioners  any  definite  information,  they 
were  of  opinion  that  the  directors  should  give  the  Commonwealth  satisfac- 
tory security  that  said  sum  should  be  collected  and  received,  and  be  forth- 
coming for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  said  railroad  as  the  same 
might  be  needed.  In  their  certificate,  therefore,  to  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil in  aid  of  a further  advance  upon  said  loan,  the  commissioners  made  the 
qualification  that  it  should  be  granted,  if  the  governor  and  council  should 
be  satisfied  by  the  directors  of  the  company  that  the  money  aforesaid  would 
be  available  for  the  purposes  contemplated  by  the  loan.”  So  that  Governor 
Washburn  understood,  as  I understood,  and  as  Mr.  Ashburner  did,  that  the 
money  was  lent  to  individuals  to  purchase  stock ; but  no  intimation  was 
given  that  that  speculation  was  for  or  on  account  of  the  road.  Certainly  I 
never  so  understood  it,  and  if  Mr.  Farwell  intended  to  convey  any  such 
idea,  he  did  not  succeed  in  doing  it.. 
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And  this  recollection  is  confirmed  by  documents  which  are  cotempora- 
neous  with  the  transaction.  Mr.  Farwell  refused  to  make  public  the  names 
of  the  persons  who  were  in  this  “ ring,”  or  who  wero  speculating  in  the 
stock.  He  said  those  gentlemen  would  not  wish  to  have  their  names  made 
public,  but  he  had  no  objection  to  naming  them  to  us  as  individuals,  and 
proceeded  to  name  two  or  three  individuals,  I think  his  own  firm  among 
the  rest,  who  were  engaged  in  these  operations  in  the  stock  of  the  company 
for  their  own  benefit.  The  result  was,  that  the  commissioners  informed 
him  that  they  must  have  the  names  of  these  individuals ; that  they  must  be 
responsible  men  for  the  security  of  that  two  millions  of  dollars  or  else  they 
would  give  no  certificate.  That  statement  was  made,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  certificate  was  withheld. 

After  some  delay,  precisely  how  long  I do  not  know,  but  not  a very  long 
time,  an  agreement  was  prepared.  I think  previously  we  had  been  asked 
whether  we  would  take  good  names  as  security  for  the  two  millions  with- 
out regard  to  the  persons  engaged  in  the  speculation.  The  answer  of  the 
commissioners  was  that  they  thought  their  duty  was  to  see  that  this  fund 
was  secured  so  that  it  would  be  forthcoming  when  wanted,  and  subse- 
quently an  agreement  was  communicated  to  us,  which  is  in  the  hands  either 
of  the  governor  and  council  or  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  this 
effect 

“Whereas,  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  Company,  in  order  to 
derive  benefit  from  the  cash  in  its  treasury  to  complete  the  road  to  the 
Hudson  River,  have  lent  the  sum  of  two  million  dollars  at  satisfactory  rates 
of  interest : and  whereas,  the  above  named  commissioners,  before  giving 
a certificate  by  which  said  company  may  obtain  a further  issue  of  scrip  by 
the  Commonwealth,  have  demanded  security  that  the  same  shall  be  forth- 
coming when  needed  for  the  purpose  aforesaid  : Now,  therefore,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  premises  and  of  one  dollar  to  us  paid,  we  do  hereby  guar- 
antee the  payment  thereof  as  the  same  may  be  -wanted  from  time  to  time 
for  the  purpose  above  named.” 

This  was  signed  by  Messrs.  John  S.  Eldridge,  Henry  N.  Farwell,  Mark 
Healey,  James  Whitney,  and  J.  W.  Converse. 

Here  this  is  called  a loan ; nothing  was  said  about  their  having  purchased 
the  stock  for  the  road.  The  commissioners  were  not  satisfied  with  this 
security,  and  declined  to  issue  the  scrip  in  the  form  which  they  had  adopted 
previously,  without  going  into  the  question  whether  it  -was  a sufficiently 
sound  instrument  or  not,  for  the  reason  that  they  were  not  willing  to  say 
that  the  gentlemen  whose  names  were  signed  to  the  instrument  were  suffi- 
cient security  for  the  two  millions  of  dollars.  That  is  dated  the  second  of 
March. 

These  negotiations  had  been  going  on  from  the  time  they  applied  for  the 
certificate  down  to  this  time.  This  document  was  sent  up  to  the  governor 
and  council. 

The  next  thing  that  took  place  was,  the  governor  and  council  were  not 
satisfied,  probably,  with  the  form  in  which  that  was  put,  and  they  commit- 
ted the  matter  to  the  attorney-general.  I ought  to  say  that  with  this  agree- 
ment, there  was  sent  to  the  governor  and  council  by  the  commissioners,  a 
statement  that  the  road  had  done  work  enough  to  entitle  them  to  a further 
issue  of  scrip,  and  would  be  entitled  to  it  if  the  governor  and  council 
thought  this  was  sufficient  security  for  the  two  millions.  Subsequently,  the 
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matter  was  referred  by  them  to  the  attorney  general,  and  he  prepared  a 
bond  which  I suppose  is  either  now  in  the  custody  of  the  governor  and 
council,  or  of  the  treasurer,  which  is  more  full  than  that  which  I have  read, 
and  which  confirms  the  statement  as  to  what  use  had  been  made  of  this 
money,  because  it  recites  very  fully  : “ and  said  railroad  company  have  lent 
upon  interest  to  certain  persons  certain  cash  funds  to  the  amount  of  two 
millions  of  dollars,  and  may  desire  to  renew  or  change  said  loans  in  whole 
or  in  part,  and  the  said  obligors  believe  and  have  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  whole  of  said  sum  is  now  lent  to  perfectly  responsible  parties,  and 
that  the  same  can  and  will  be  collected  whenever  the  same  shall  be  required 
for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  said  railroad.” 

These  documents  are  cotemporaneous ; they  both  speak  of  this  as  a loan 
of  two  millions  of  dollars  to  gentlemen  outside.  I had  never  heard,  until  I 
saw  it  stated  in  Mr.  Farwell’s  testimony,  I never  understood  at  any  time 
while  I was  connected  with  this  road,  that  the  funds  had  been  used  by  the 
road  for  the  purpose  of  speculating  in  their  stock,  for  their  own  benefit. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  by  Mr.  Farwell,  as  to  whether  the  books 
would  show  to  whom  the  money  was  loaned  ? 

A.  He  stated  to  us  distinctly,  several  times,  that  the  books  would  not 
show  the  names  of  the  persons  who  had  the  money.  My  impression  is  that 
he  said  that  memorandums  were  left,  and  that  if  any  name  appeared  it 
would  be  his  own  name  or  the  name  of  the  firm  to  which  he  belonged. 

Q.  Mr.  Farwell  stated  in  his  testimony  that  at  the  time  the  commission- 
ers made  their  first  report  to  the  governor  and  council.  Governor  Washburn 
expressed  to  him  the  opinion  that  the  whole  of  the  Berdell  bonds  might  be 
issued  to  raise  money  upon,  without  reserving  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  outstanding  bonds,  which  were  secured  by  prior  mortgages, 
on  any  portion  of  this  road ; will  you  state  any  facts  within  your  knowledge 
that  go  to  show  whether  Governor  Washburn  held  that  opinion  or  could 
have  given  that  advice  ? 

A.  In  regard  to  that  matter,  with  the  permission  of  the  Committee,  I 
should  like  to  make  a statement.  Of  course  I cannot  tell  what  Governor 
Washburn  might  have  said  to  Mr.  Farwell  when  I was  not  present,  but  he 
is  now  absent  in  Europe  and  will  not  be  here  before  this  hearing  is  concluded, 
nor  for  some  months,  probably.  I do  know  something  about  this  matter, 
and  I think  in  justice  to  him  the  facts  that  I do  know  should  be  stated. 

I do  not  think  Governor  Washburn  ever  could  have  made  that  statement. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Berdell  mortgage,  which  was  always  before  us,  con- 
tained this  explicit  provision  : — 

“ That  of  the  whole  issue  hereby  authorized  to  be  made  of  said  bonds, 
there  shall  be  retained  in  the  hands  of  said  parties  of  the  second  part  such 
amount  of  said  bonds  as  shall  be  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  bonds 
and  mortgage  notes,  outstanding  from  time  which  are  a lien  upon  any  of 
the  property  of  franchises  hereby  conveyed,  which  are  to  be  delivered  to 
the  parties  of  the  first  part  only,  on  the  cancellation  of  a corresponding 
amount  of  outstanding  bonds  or  mortgage  notes.” 

Now,  there  were  outstanding  bonds  of  the  Providence,  Hartford  & Fish- 
kill  Railroad  mortgage  for  upwards  of  two  millions,  with  a fraction  of 
interest;  I think,  about  $170,000;  but  there  was  a sinking  fund  which  had 
been  provided,  which  more  than  overbalanced  that  interest.  At  any  rate, 
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those  bonds  were  outstanding,  and  constituted  a lien  upon  the  Providence, 
Hartford  & Fishkill  road,  and  by  an  express  provision  of  this  trust  deed, 
which  was  before  us,  it  is  provided  that  the  trustees  shall  not  deliver  to  the 
railroad  any  bonds,  except  so  far  as  the  incumbrances  upon  the  road,  which 
constitute  a lien  upon  it,  are  relieved ; and  in  the  report  which  was  made  to 
the  governor  and  council  by  the  commissioners  (which  I take  occasion 
to  say  was  mainly  written  by  Governor  Washburn)  and  which  is  in  reply  to 
a direct  question  put  him  by  His  Excellency  Governor  Bullock,  who  was 
then  administering  the  aflairs  of  the  State — they  say : — 

“ They  understand,  as  implied  in  said  interrogatory  [the  third]  that  of 
the  Berdell  bonds,  there  have  been  sold  or  disposed  of  ^10,963,000. 

“ They  understand  that  it  will  require  ” [this  touches  the  very  point] 
“ the  amount  of  $2,588,500  to  cancel  and  retire  the  outstanding  bonds  secured 
by  mortgages  upon  the  Hartford,  Providence  & Fishkill  Eailroad,  and  upon 
other  parts  of  the  road  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  & Erie  Railroad  Company. 

“ If  to  this  is  added  the  bouds  proposed  to  be  taken  by  the  State,  $4,000,- 
000,  it  will  leave  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  company  a balance  in  bonds 
of  $2,448,500. 

“ In  this  the  commissioners  assume  that  so  many  of  the  Berdell  bonds  as 
will  be  necessary  to  retire  and  cancel  all  outstanding  bonds  which  form  a 
lien  upon  any  part  of  the  road  or  franchise  of  the  company,  are  to  be  treat- 
ed as  if  applied  to  that  purpose.” 

So  that  Governor  Washburn  expressly  stated  in  this  report  that  these 
Berdell  bonds  could  not  be  considered  as  part  of  the  assets  of  the  company, 
but  were  to  be  considered  as  pledged  to  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  two 
million  bonds  of  the  Providence,  Hartford  and  Fishkill  road.  And  so  par- 
ticular and  cautious  were  the  commissioners  about  this,  and  so  careful 
were  they  to  ascertain  exactly  what  the  trustees  under  the  Berdell  mort- 
gage bonds  understood  in  regard  to  this  third  clause,  that  a letter  was  ad- 
dressed by  Governor  Washburn,  under  date  of  September  18, 1868,  to  Mr. 
Bancroft  Davis,  who  was  then  one  of  the  trustees  under  the  Berdell  mort- 
gage, and  in  fact  so  continued,  as  I understand  it,  down  very  nearly  to  the 
close  of  the  winter  of  ’69.  In  this  letter.  Governor  Washburn  put  two 
questions,  only  one  of  which  bears  on  this  matter;  and  the  answer  to  that 
is  as  follows  : — 

“ That  the  third  trust  requires  the  company  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
trustees  enough  bonds  to  redeem  dollar  for  dollar  the  outstanding  debts 
which  may  be  a lien  upon  any  part  of  the  road,  which  bonds  the  trustees 
will  be  bound  to  withhold  from  the  company,  having  no  discretion  whatever 
in  the  premises.” 

So  that  at  this  time  when  Mr.  Farwell  says  Governor  Washburn  told  him 
he  might  issue  these  bonds,  not  only  had  we  reported  to  the  governor  and 
council  that  we  considered  that  the  bonds  were  to  be  applied  to  this  pur- 
pose, and  could  not  be  used  for  any  other,  but  we  had  received  from  one  of 
the  trustees  under  the  mortgage  a statement  that  they  would  be  withheld 
by  the  trustees  and  would  not  be  delivered,  as  the  trustees  had  no  discre- 
tion in  the  premises  whatever. 

That  is  all  I can  say  about  that.  Under  these  circumstances,  I must 
leave  it  to  others  to  say  whether  Governor  Washburn,  a lawyer  and  a very 
conscientious  man,  would  be  likely  to  say  that  bouds  thus  pledged  might 
be  used  for  any  purpose  in  violation  of  that  trust. 
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Q.  Is  there  any  other  matter  that  you  would  like  to  state  to  the  Com- 
mittee ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker).  Did  you  understand  Mr.  Farwell  to  say  that  the 
sinking  fund,  amounting  to  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  was  sufficient 
to  balance  this  two  millions, — that  that  was  really  a sufficient  reason  why 
they  could  take  the  two  millions  and  use  them  ? 

A.  I never  heard  that  suggested  or  mentioned. 

Q.  The  amount  of  the  sinking  fund,  of  course,  would  be  sufficient  to 
liquidate  the  bonds  at  maturity? 

A.  I never  heard  that  suggestion  made.  I supposed  the  sinking  fund 
was  intended  for  a wholly  different  purpose.  This  two  millions  was  a part 
of  the  cash  assets,  which  the  commissioners  had  reported,  and  which  the 
directors  of  the  railroad  had  represented  were  to  be  used  to  build  the  rail- 
road. They  were  current  funds,  which  they  were  to  apply,  from  time  to 
time,  as  fast  as  they  were  wanted. 

Q.  Of  course  you  are  familiar  with  that  mortgage.  Are  you  willing  to 
give  your  opinion  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  that  clause  which  provides  for  a 
new  organization,  after  the  failure  of  the  company  to  meet  the  interest 
upon  the  bonds  ? 

A.  I could  not,  without  further  consideration,  for  I have  not  read  over 
this  mortgage  now  for  more  than  a year.  Very  soon  after  these  transac- 
tions to  which  I have  testified  took  place,  I was  absent  from  the  country 
for  three  months,  and  did  not  return  until  after  the  passage  of  the  Act  estab- 
lishing a board  of  commissioners,  and  giving  an  additional  loan,  or  addi- 
tional scrip,  to  this  corporation.  I do  not  now  remember  that  clause,  and 
I could  not  without  more  consideration  give  an  opinion  that  W'ould  be 
worth  anything  to  you. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  You  spoke  of  the  first  bond  as  having  been  re- 
corded ? 

A.  The  first  instrument  which  was  sent  to  us,  and  submitted  to  the  gov- 
ernor and  council,  was  executed  by  Mr.  Eldridge  and  Mr.  Farwell.  It  was 
sent  up  by  us  fully  executed.  It  was  handed  to  us  executed,  and  was  sent 
by  us  executed  to  the  governor  and  council ; but  they  did  not  see  fit  to  take 
it  in  that  form,  but  took  it  with  the  same  names  in  a new  shape,— a more 
formal  bond. 

Q.  The  money  was  lent  on  some  interest.  Did  that  first  instrument 
state  it? 

A.  No,  sir;  neither  of  the  instruments  stated  the  rate  of  interest. 
They  said  it  was  lent  on  interest. 

Testimony  of  Hon.  Geo.  B.  Upton. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  give  your  opinion  to 
the  Committee  as  ta  the  expediency  of  any  further  grant  of  aid  by  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  to  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  with  your 
reasons  ? 

A.  My  knowledge  of  the  road  is  not  very  extensive.  Some  years  ago, 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  road,  when  the  Norfolk  Company  road,  of  which 
I was  a stockholder,  was  in  difficulty,  I was  assignee  of  that  road,  which 
drew  me  in  contact  with  some  of  the  parties  connected  with  this  road.  I 
believe  I was  applied  to  by  some  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  me 
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to  take  some  interest  and  take  an  office  in  the  road,  which  led  me  inciden- , 
tally  and  privately,  although  I declined,  to  make  some  little  examination  of 
it.  From  looking  at  its  prospects  (of  course,  it  was  done  cursorily  on  my 
part),  I determined  then  that  the  difficulty  with  the  road  was  its  want  of 
business. 

Of  course,  I can  have  but  a general  opinion  on  the  matter.  Here  is  a 
road  proposed  to  Fishkill.  When  finished,  it  will  also  be  a through  line  to 
New  York.  My  own  impression  is,  that  the  through  line  to  New  York  would 
be  the  profitable  part  of  the  road,  and  that  not  a very  profitable  part,  for 
the  reason  that  at  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  great  rush  of  passengers 
occurs,  they  are  very  apt  to  take  the  Sound  steamers.  There  are  other 
reasons.  The  Boston  and  Worcester  line,  by  the  way  of  Springfield,  will 
run  at  any  rate  their  direct  line  to  New  York,  for  the  reason  that  they  take 
the  northern  passengers,  and  the  Connecticut  River  passengers.  That  por- 
tion of  the  passengers  they  will  take,  at  any  rate.  The  same  reason  will 
apply  partially  to  the  Boston  and  Providence  road.  That  will  be  run  as  a 
shore  line  to  New  York.  Of  course,  the  Boston  and  Providence  road  will, 
whenever  this  road  is  completed,  have  the  shore  line  to  New  York,  and 
therefore,  they  will  make  a through  line  to  New  York,  by  rail.  I don’t, 
therefore,  see  where  this  road  can  get  a very  extraordinary  business  to  New 
York  by  its  through  line.  As  a man  who  has  been  somewhat  interested  in 
railroads,  I looked  at  the  thing,  and  I cannot  see  where  that  part  of  the  road 
which  goes  to  Fishkill  is  going  to  do  a very  large  business. 

' The  coal  business  has  been  stated  as  one  branch  of  business  that  the  road 
may  do.  That  is  a very  uncertain  business.  It  strikes  me  that  the  only 
coal  business  they  can  do  is  the  local  business,  to  supply  the  demand  along 
their  own  line.  The  through  business  I do  not  think  they  can  do,  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  I have  been  considerably  interested  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  coal ; and  I have  a good  deal  of  coal  to  transport.  On  long  lines  of 
road,  the  price  will  fully  average  a cent  and  one-half,  or  a cent  and  three- 
quarters  per  ton  per  mile ; at  a cent  and  one-half,  the  freight  coming  from 
Fishkill  to  Boston  would  be  $3.36  a ton.  My  opinion  is  that  water  trans- 
portation would  be  altogether  cheaper  transportation.  Then,  there  are 
other  reasons,  so  far  as  the  coal  trade  is  concerned.  In  the  transportation 
of  the  Reading  Railroad  to  Philadelphia,  they  go  to  Richmond,  which  is  a 
great  distributing  depot.  Boston  is  not  a distributing  depot.  There  would 
be  a greater  convenience  in  carrying  the  coal  to  the  coal  yards,  and  there- 
fore, if  it  could  be  brought  by  rail  at  the  same  rate,  probably  parties  would 
employ  vessels  to  bring  it  to  their  own  yards,  rather  than  have  it  brought 
to  the  depot  here. 

The  through  business  of  the  West,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  could  be  done 
so  profitably.  Of  course,  I have  no  feeling  against  the  road.  I merely 
state  what  my  impressionsare,  as  a person  having  been  originally  interested 
in  railroads,  and  I don’t  know  that  I can  enlighten  the  Committee  upon  any 
of  these  questions. 

I might  say  in  regard  to  coal  transportation,  that  so  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned, strikes  in  the  mines  have  disarranged  that  very  much ; and  where 
a road  has  an  outlay  for  transportation,  it  creates  a necessity  for  high  rates 
when  they  do  have  business,  growing  out  of  these  breaks  in  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  true  policy  for  the  Commonwealth  to 
pursue  in  this  state  of  things  ? 
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A.  Well,  sir,  I have  not  made  afly  very  critical  examination.  I have 
merely  seen  the  reports  of  what  it  is  supposed  it  will  cost  to  finish  the  road 
to  Willimantic.  My  own  impression  would  be  very  decidedly  that  the 
road  ought  to  be  finished  to  that  place.  As  it  regards  the  question  how  the 
funds  are  to  be  obtained,  that  may  be  a legal  question.  If  1 was  a large 
bondholder,  I should  say  at  once  that  the  bondholders  should  either  supply 
the  funds,  or,  if  it  was  necessary,  the  trustees  of  the  bondholders  should 
take  possession  of  the  road  and  then  finish  the  road  to  Willimantic  out  of 
its  earnings.  Then  they  might  continue  that  policy  hereafter,  and  finish  the 
road  beyond,  if  they  could  see  any  value  in  the  business  by  so  doing. 

With  reference  to  the  expediency  of  the  State’s  advancing  money  to 
finish  the  road,  will  you  give  your  opinion  as  to  that  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  my  own  impression  about  that  is,  if  it  is  a good  line  of 
road,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  parties  who  own  the  road  should  not  finish 
it.  If  it  is  a good  line  of  road,  there  might  be  a propriety  in  the  State’s 
contributing  its  pro  rata  with  the  other  bondholders.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  that  was  as  far  as  the  State  ought  to  go. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  expediency  of  finishing  the  line  west  of  Water- 
bury,  have  you  any  opinion  in  regard  to  that  ? 

A.  I have  not,  only  in  regard  to  what  business  I think  they  could  do.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  a profitable  line  of  road.  Of  course 
I have  not  examined  the  matter  except  on  the  surface ; I don’t  pretend  to 
have  formed  any  very  definite  opinion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  I believe  you  have  always  been,  until  of  late  years, 
at  any  rate,  a commercial  man,  engaged  in  shipping  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  When  I used  to  know  you,  you  owned  some  of  the  great  clipper 
ships  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I may  say,  in  addition  to  that,  that  I was  at  the  same  time 
treasurer  of  a railroad. 

Q.  What  road  was  that  ? 

A.  The  Michigan  Central. 

Q.  How  large  a stockholder  in  that  were  you  ? 

A.  I cannot  tell.  I do  not  own  any  stock  in  it  now.  I was  one  of  the 
purchasers  of  the  road  from  the  State. 

Q.  You  were  one  of  those  gentlemen  who  bought  the  Michigan  Central? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  at  what  price  it  was  bought? 

A.  Two  millions  of  dollars,  if  I remember* right. 

Q.  What  is  the  length  of  that  road  ? 

A.  It  is  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  miles,  I think. 

Q.  $2,000,000  was  how  much  on  a share  ? 

A.  The  road  when  we  bought  it  was  to  Kalamazoo.  The  payment  was 
in  the  form  of  some  bonds  and  securities  which  were  below  par. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  give  $2,000,000  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  we  took  up  $2,000,000  of  the  State  securities. 

Q.  What  would  it  have  amounted  to  in  money  ? 

A,  It  was  about  twenty-five  years  ago ; it  is  pretty  difficult  to  remem- 
ber. 

Q.  I should  think  such  a speculation  as  that  would  remain  in  your  mind. 
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A.  Well,  sir,  it  hasn’t  remained  in,  my  mind,  as  you  see,  for  if  it  had, 
there  is  no  reason  under  heaven  why  I should  not  tell  you. 

Q.  If  you  will  think  a moment,  perhaps  you  can  tell  us? 

A.  I am  only  trying  to  recall  what  we  were  to  take  certain  bonds  at. 
We  took  up  the  State  securities  which  were  out,  my  impression  would  be, 
at  from  seventy-five  to  eighty  cents  on  a dollar— $1,600,000  say. 

Q.  About  a million  and  a half  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  something  about  that. 

Q.  How  much  percentage  was  that  on  the  par  value  of  the  capital  stock 
of  the  road  ? 

A.  It  would  amount  to  three  quarters — seventy-five  cents  on  a dollar. 

Q.  You  paid  seventy-five  cents  on  a dollar  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
road? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it  now  worth? 

A.  About  a hundred  and  twenty,  I think. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  it  v/as  worth  at  the  time  you  sold  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I have  occasionally  bought  and  sold  the  stock.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  it  has  been  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  even  some 
time  during  the  rebellion. 

Q.  Who  were  the  gentlemen  who  were  engaged  with  you  in  the  pur- 
chase of  that  road  ? 

A.  There  was  Mr.  George  Griswold,  of  New  York;  Mr.  John  C.  Crane, 
of  New  York;  Mr.  Erastus  Corning,  Mr.  J.  M.  Forbes,  and  J. E.  Thayer  and 
brother,  of  Boston ; and  there  were  some  other  parties. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  John  W.  Brooks  concerned? 

A.  1 can’t  tell  from  memory.  Mr.  Brooks  was  then  a resident  of  Auburn. 

Q.  I don’t  want  to  inquire  into  your  private  affairs,  of  course,  and  you 
can  decline  to  answer  any  question  if  you  think  it  is  inquiring  too  minutely ; 
but  of  course  we  wish  to  learn  the  exact  position  of  every  individual  who 
comes  forward  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  policy  of  the;  State,  for  you  have 
given  an  opinion  on  the  public  policy  of  the  State,  and  not  on  a mere  mat- 
ter of  railroad  finance.  Are  you  interested  in  Western  railroads? 

A.  I have  an  interest  in  the  Union  Pacific  road,  and  an  interest  in  the 
Sioux  City  road.  Those  are  the  only  Western  roads  I am  interested  in. 

Q.  Are  you  interested  in  the  roads  that  meet  at  Chicago  ? 

A.  I am  not,  sir,  not  a dollar. 

Q.  In  any  New  England  railroads  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  a dollar  at  iftesent. 

Q.  You  have  no  interest  in  any  New  England  railroad? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  a dollar,  I think,  at  present. 

Q.  Or  in  the  New  York  Central? 

A.  No,  sir;  I own  none  of  the  New  York  Central. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  Norfolk  County  road,  and  gave  this  opinion,  that 
the  difficulty  with  that  road,  you  thought,  was  the  want  of  business.  Did 
you  mean  to  apply  that  to  the  entire  road  from  Boston  to  Fishkill? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  thought  the  difficulty  would  be  a want  of  business? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  of  course,  before  giving  the  opinion  to  the  Committee,  you  have 
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investigated  the  subject  of  the  connection  at  Newburg  with  the  West  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Central  ? 

A.  I stated  that  this  was  an  opinion  which  I formed  for  myself  on  a 
merely  cursory  examination,  looking  over  the  ground  with  reference  to 
taking  some  interest  in  the  road  some  time  ago,  when  some  parties  called 
upon  me. 

Q.  How  long  ago  did  you  form  that  opinion? 

A.  I formed  that  opinion  some  three  years  ago,  I should  think. 

Q.  Have  you  since  made  any  particular  examination? 

A.  I have  only  noticed  the  thing  as  it  has  progressed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  road  is  earning  now? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  inquiry  ? 

A.  I have  made  no  inquiry. 

Q.  Have  you  been  along  the  road  within  a few  years  to  look  at  the 
villages  and  the  neighborhood  to  see  what  the  local  traffic  is  likely  to  be  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  to  a certain  extent.  I know  somewhat.  I came  over  the 
road  from  Putnam  here  this  last  week,  I believe. 

Q.  Have  you  been  beyond  that  point? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  western  part  of  the  road,  from  Hartford  to  Fishkill,  you  have 
not  been  over? 

A.  No,  sir;  I have  not. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  examined  the  property  of  the  road  at  Fishkill  and 
Newburg? 

A.  I have  never  examined  the  property  in  detail  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  amount  of  coal  is  now  brought  to  Newburg? 

A.  No.  I know  the  amount  is  very  large. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  means  of  connection  between  Newburg  and  the 
Pennsylvania  mines  there  ? 

A.  I know  it  is  by  railroad. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  facilities  are  there,  whether  railroads  are 
easily  made,  or  whether  they  have  to  go  through  a very  bad  country  ? Have 
you  formed  an  opinion  as  to  what  openings  there  would  be  for  railroads 
there  ? 

A.  My  own  impression  is  that  that  whole  country  is  a pretty  difficult 
country  for  railroads. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  openings  by  which  railroads  can 
enter  Pennsylvania  without  much  difficulty,  ascertained  by  engineers  within 
a few  years  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  the  details  of  the  matter ; I only  know  generally.  I 
have  been  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  very  often. 

Q.  You  said  you  were  interested  in  the  subject  of  coal  transportation? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  you  are  interested  in  the  coal,  or  in  railroads  ? 

A.  I have  been,  until  a year,  interested  in  the  railroads,  and  now  I am 
largely  interested  in  coal. 

Q.  What  railroads,  if  you  please  ? 

A.  A coal  railroad, — the  Summit  Branch. 

Q.  Where  does  that  find  its  opening  ? 

A.  It  goes  from  the  western  anthracite  coal  region  to  Millersburg  on 
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the  Northern  Central  Kailroad,  which  runs  from  Harrisburg  to  Baltimore,! 
believe. 

Q.  Where  does  that  coal  go  now? 

A.  The  bulk  of  it  that  comes  this  way  goes  to  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Then  the  present  condition  of  that  coal,  as  to  the  railroad  in  which 
you  said  you  had  some  interest,  is  that  it  goes  to  Philadelphia? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  interest  in  those  mines  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  interested  also  in  the  transportation  of  the  coal  ? 

A.  I am  interested  in  transportation, — that  is,  to  get  transportation,  not 
in  the  railroads  themselves,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  no  longer  interested  in  the  railroads  themselves? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  asked  by  the  attorney-general  what  prospect  you  thought 
this  new  line  had  from  Boston  to  Fishkill,  and  you  said  you  thought  that  it 
might  have  an  advantage,  perhaps,  in  the  New  York  travel,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  a shorter  route  to  New  Haven  for  all  eastern  travel  than  to  go  by  the 
way  of  Springfield.  Do  you  know  how  much  per  cent,  it  is  shorter  to  go 
to  New  York  by  the  way  of  Willimantic,  Middletown,  and  New  Haven,  than 
to  go  by  the  way  of  Worcester  and  Springfield? 

A.  I suppose  the  difierence  is  something  like  80  miles. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  it  would  make  a diflference  in  our  favor,  both 
roads  being  equally  well  managed  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  with  business  men,  having  no  prejudice,  a differ- 
ence of  an  hour,  or  even  a half  hour,  on  roads  equally  well  managed,  would 
be  decisive  ? 

A.  It  would  between  those  two.  But  I also  stated  that  there  was  the 
Shore  Line. 

Q.  I was  coming  to  that  in  a moment.  So  far  as  it  did  make  a differ- 
ence of  an  hour,  or  half  an  hour,  or  perhaps  even  less,  if  the  roads  were 
equally  well  managed,  as  a business  matter,  that  would  be  decisive, — I 
don’t  speak  of  individual  preferences  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  that  Providence  people  would  probably  go  over  the  Shore 
Line? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  to  have  a bridge  at  New  London? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  we  will.  I suppose  that  the  road  that  goes  from 
here  to  Providence  can  also  follow  this  same  line  to  New  York.  I suppose 
that  the  people  who  live  over  by  the  Providence  road,  can,  after  leaving 
Providence,  follow  part  of  this  same  line  to  New  York,  and  shorten  their 
line. 

Q.  Did  you  know  when  you  testified  that  it  was  shorter  from  Providence 
to  New  York  to  go  by  the  way  of  Willimantic  and  Middletown  than  to  go 
by  the  Shore  Line  ? 

A.  I have  never  examined  the  thing  critically  with  reference  to  that, 
but  I suppose  it  to  be  shorter. 

Q.  Sliorter  to  go  by  our  road? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q,  You  thought  it  was  shorter  to  go  by  the  Shore  Line  ? 

A.  No;  I didn’t.  I call  it  “the  Shore  Line”  to  go  to  Providence.  I 
meant  the  shortest  way  to  New  York. 

Q.  But  you  said,  did  you  not,  that  you  thought  one  reason  why  we 
should  not  gain  so  much  was  that  the  Providence  business  would  go  by  the 
way  of  the  Shore  Line  ? 

A.  I meant  by  that  that  it  would  follow  the  shortest  line. 

Q.  If  you  meant  by  that  our  road,  your  remark  would  amount  to  this  : 
that  one  reason  why  we  should  not  get  so  much  business  would  be  that  the 
Providence  people  would  go  over  our  road.  You  couldn’t  have  meant  that? 

A.  I meant  just  as  I said. 

Q.  Didn’t  you  mean  to  say,  as  one  answer  to  our  claim,  that  we  could 
get  New  York  business,  that  so  much  of  the  New  York  travel  as  lay  north- 
ward would  go  by  the  Springfield  route,  and  so  much  as  was  in  Providence 
and  its  neighborhood  would  go  by  the  Shore  Line?  Wasn’t  that  your  re- 
mark? 

A.  That  was  my  remark. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  find  it  to  be  the  fact  that  our  line  is  shorter  from  Provi- 
dence than  the  Shore  Line,  and  we  bridge  the  Connecticut,  while  the  Shore 
Line  cannot  bridge  the  Thames  at  New  London,  should  you  not  be  inclined 
to  think  that  we  should  get  the  Providence  business  ? 

A.  My  impression  is  that  you  would,  other  things  being  equal,  if  it  was 
the  shorter  line.  I was  going  on  to  say — I have  not  examined  the  thing  crit- 
ically— that  I think  the  line  from  Providence  to  Willimantic  is  not  a very 
straight  line,  although  shorter. 

Q The  question  is  not  whether  it  is  exactly  straight,  but  which  line  is 
the  shortest  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course  people  living  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  would  go 
through  Springfield  to  New  York,  and  persons  living  near  there  would  go 
that  way  to  New  York;  but  do  you  think  that  the  fact  that  persons  living 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State  and  along  the  Connecticut  valley,  to  whom 
it  would  be  nearer  to  go  by  the  way  of  Springfield,  would  tend  to  affect 
the  general  consideration  that  the  travel  from  the  eastern  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  perhaps  the  middle,  too ; the  travel  from  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  coming  down  through  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts,  would 
still  go  over  our  line  ? Don’t  you  think  that  would  still  make  our  line  re- 
ceive the  greatest  amount  of  New  York  travel? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I believe  I said — I intended  to  say,  if  I did  not — that  I 
thought  the  best  part  of  the  business  of  the  line  would  be  the  New  York 
business.  I thought  I did  state  that,  sir;  I intended  to,  at  any  rate.  That 
was  my  opinion,  that  the  best  part  of  the  business  of  the  road  would  be  the 
New  York  business.  As  to  the  through  passenger  business,  I doubt  its  being 
a very  great  paying  business. 

Q.  1 forget  whether  you  were  in  favor  of  State  aid  to  the’  steamers. 

A.  I fancy  not,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  in  the  success  of  steamers  ? 

A.  Well,  sir;  I believe  in  them.  I should  have  been  very  glad  to  have 
had  the  steamers.  Steamers  are  things  that  sometimes  bring  business  to  a 
place.  Although  the  owners  may  not  reap  the  benefit  of  it,  sir,  the  great 
public  may. 
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Q.  You  have  observed,  have  you  uot,  the  increase  of  rail-borne  busi- 
ness over  water-borne,  wherever  they  come  into  anything  like  competition ; 
or  what  is  your  opinion  about  that? 

A.  My  own  opinion  is,  about  transportation,  that  it  should  be  done  in 
the  cheapest  way  it  can  be  done. 

Q.  There  is  more  opportunity,  is  there  not,  to  apply  the  ingenuity  and 
power  of  man  to  rail  and  steam  transportation  than  there  is  to  water  car- 
riage ? 

A.  No;  they  are  making  a great  many  improvements  about  water  car- 
riage. 

Q.  You  have  not  given  up  your  old  faith  in  the  sea  and  in  ships  ? 

A.  Not  entirely,  sir,  and  I hope  1 never  shall. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  I don’t  quite  understand  one  remark  of  yours. 
You  say  that  perhaps  it  might  be  advisable  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
to  contribute  with  the  bondholders  her  proportion.  Will  you  please  to  state 
what  relation  you  understand  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  occupy  to  this 
road? 

A.  I supposed  she  was  a bondholder,  and  had  made  some  advances ; I 
supposed  she  was  in  that  situation. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  more  definitely  than  that? 

J..  That  is  as  definitely  as  I can  explain. 

Q.  Then  your  idea  is  not  very  definite  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  bonds  she  has  at  present? 

A.  I have  not  looked  into  that  matter.  I have  not  posted  myself  up. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  her  interest  is  in  those  bonds? 

A.  No,  sir;  I don’t  know  that.  I have  only  read  cursorily  about  the 
matter  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Then  how  do  you  make  the  remark  that  Massachusetts  had  better 
contribute  her  proportion,  if  you  do  not  know  that  she  owns  a bond,  or  has 
any  interest  in  the  bonds  ? 

A.  I judge  Massachusetts  has  made  some  advances  to  this  road.  That 
is  my  own  opinion ; and  on  that  opinion  I said  I thought  that  in  finishing 
the  road  to  Willimantic,  it  would  be  fair  to  ask  Massachusetts  to  contribute 
pro  rata  according  to  the  advances  she  has  made  and  the  interest  she  has  in 
the  road  with  the  other  persons  who  have  made  advances. 

Q.  If  you  were  advised  that  Massachusetts  had  advanced  $3,600,000,  for 
example,  of  her  scrip,  payable  in  the  year  1900,  and  that  she  has  in  her 
hands  a sinking  fund  to  pay  that  amount  of  money  in  1900,  so  that  her  prin- 
cipal sum  is  secured — taking  that  as  a basis,  and  then  that  she  holds  $3,600- 
000  Berdell  bonds  as  collateral  for  the  interest,  that  she  has  not  been  made 
liable  for  a dollar  of  interest,  that  there  is  not  a dollar  to-day  that  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  is  liable  for,  how  would  you  have  her  make  any  advances 
against  the  bonds  which  she  doesn’t  own,  and  which  she  holds  as  col- 
lateral ? 

A.  I don’t  know  as  I exactly  understand  the  point  of  the  question  you 
aSk  me.  You  say  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  advanced  $3,600,000,  and 
has  a sinking  fund  to  pay  the  principal,  and  holds  $3,600,000  of  bonds  as 
security  for  the  interest  she  may  pay,  and  therefore,  if  the  road  continues 
to  pay  the  interest,  Massachusetts  will  uot  be  out  at  all. 

Mr.  Graves.  Not  at  all.  That  is  the  fact. 
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Witness.  Then  my  answer  to  the  former  question,  as  regards  what 
Massachusetts  should  do  tow'ards  continuing  the  road,  would  be  that  I 
should  be  perfectly  willing,  so  far  as  the  completion  of  the  road  to  Willi- 
mantic  is  concerned,  that  Massachusetts  should  take  the  same  pro  rata 
interest  with  the  other  bondholders.  Supposing  the  road  and  property  to 
be  all  right,  I should  be  perfectly  willing  that  Massachusetts  should  assume 
that  she  owns  $3,600,000,  assume  that  interest,  and  carry  the  road  to  Wil- 
limantic. 

Q.  Wouldn’t  you  have  her  go  a little  further  and  finish  up  the  whole 
property  ? 

A.  I should  think  that  would  be  another  question  entirely. 

Q.  If  you  found  upon  examination  that  Massachusetts  has  put  in  this 
amount  of  money,  and  if  you  found  upon  examination  that  the  expenditure 
of  five  millions  more  will  complete  the  road,  supposing  you  have  the  same 
security  you  have  now,  and  then  that  the  road  will  be  sure  to  earn  the  in- 
terest, wouldn’t  you  think,  as  a business  man,  it  would  be  better  to  put  in 
the  additional  sum,  and  make  the  whole  thing  good? 

A.  Most  assuredly,  as  a business  man,  if  I was  sure  of  this  thing,  -I 
should  do  it. 

Testimony  of  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr. — Resumed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  On  reconsidering  the  statements  which  you  made 
to  the  Committee  the  other  day,  have  you  any  corrections  to  make  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I have  tabulated  the  evidence  which  I gave  the  other  day, 
and  on  two  or  three  points,  I should  like  to  make  some  corrections. 

In  the  first  place,  I notice  that  owing  to  a difference  in  their  way  of  mak- 
ing their  returns  from  the  way  commonly  adopted  by  other  roads,  I did  an 
injustice  to  the  present  managers  of  the  Erie  Railway.  It  appears  that  they 
deduct  their  interest  before  reporting  their  net  profits.  However,  I find 
that  the  net  earnings  last  year,  without  any  ostensible  reason  that  I can 
see,  fell  off  from  the  previous  year  to  the  amount  of  $1,200,000,  so  that  I 
throw  out  that  year  entirely,  and  fall  back  upon  the  earnings  of  the  year 
1868,  where  there  was  no  allegation  of  fraud,  and  which  may  be  presumed 
to  represent  more  correctly  than  the  returns  for  the  year  1869,  the  actual 
condition  of  the  road. 

Also,  in  relation  to  the  Illinois  Central,  I find  that  they  deducted  the  State 
tax,  which  was  deducted  on  no  other  road  in  the  country,  and  in  my  haste  I 
overlooked  that. 

Also,  in  relation  to  the  comparative  length  of  the  Erie  and  the  Central 
roads.  I took  them  as  between  termini,  the  one  at  Dunkirk,  the  other 
Buffalo.  I find  if  they  both  centre  at  Bufialo,  the  Erie  will  be  a little  the 
shortest  of  the  two  lines,  without  considering  grades. 

Also,  in  relation  to  the  distance  from  Boston  to  the  Erie  Railroad  by  the 
way  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  to  Albany,  and  from  Albany  to  Bingham- 
ton ; or,  on  the  Erie  Railroad,  by  the  way  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie 
to  Fishkill  and  Newburg;  I said  it  was  about  the  same  distance  whether 
you  went  one  way  or  the  other.  I find  I made  a mistake  there.  It  is  sixty- 
seven  miles  shorter  to  go  to  the  Erie  Railroad  by  the  way  of  the  Boston 
and  Albany  than  by  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie.  You  lose  sixty-seven 
miles  in  tapping  the  Erie  Railroad  by  going  by  the  way  of  Fishkill. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  Do  you  mean  that  if  you  want  to  go  to  Bingham- 
ton, it  is  longer  by  the  way  of  Fishkill  than  by  the  way  of  Albany? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  sixty-seven  miles,  and  if  you  want  to  go  to  any  point  west 
of  Binghamton,  it  is  sixty-seven  miles  further  by  the  way  of  Newburg 
than  by  the  way  of  Albany.  You  must  go  to  Binghamton  to  get  to  Hor- 
nellsville,  which  is  the  point  where  the  Erie  Railroad  spreads  out  over  the 
West;  that  is  quite  a distance  beyond  Binghamton. 

I will  now  submit  and  put  into  the  case  this  tabulated  statement  of  fif- 
teen roads  which  I have  drawn  up 
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Total  number  of  miles  operated  by  15  roads,  7,168  miles. 

Total  net  earnings,  $41,704,910. 

Average  net  earnings  on  each  360  miles,  $2,085,242. 

1 1850.  2 1855  8 1852.  4 Over.  6 1863.  « 1866. 
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In  examining  the  preceding  table,  it  will  be  observed  that  but  one  single 
road  (the  Penns3’'lvauia)  actually  earns  7 per  cent,  on  $40,000,000  on  any  360 
miles  of  track.  Three  other  roads  earn  on  shorter  distances  at  that  rate, 
but  they  are  all  roads  with  few  branches,  very  Compact,  holding  great  lines 
of  travel  and  comparatively  short.  It  is  believed  to  be  safe  to  say,  that  no 
road  ever  yet  opened  in  America,  (unless  perhaps  the  two  Pacific  roads,) 
has  ever  netted  $1,500,000  in  any  one  year  of  its  first  five  years  of  opera- 
tion. Not  more  than  one  of  the  roads  named  in  the  table  has  yet  actually 
netted  at  the  rate  of  $2,800,000  on  any  360  miles  of  track  actually  operated 
in  any  year  of  its  history  up  to  1868.  If,  however,  the  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie  should  be  as  prosperous  as  the  average  of  the  preceding  roads,  which 
include  almost  all  the  most  successful  roads  of  the  country, — a contingency 
which  is,  in  view  of  its  history,  indebtedness,  location  and  grades,  mani- 
festly improbable,  if  not  wholly  impossible, — should  it  succeed  in  paying 
its  interest,  increasing  its  roliing  stock,  depots  and  construction  generally, 
— in  this  case,  in  the  year  1887,  supposing  it  to  be  completed  and  put  in 
operation  in  1871,  it  will  stand  as  follows  : — 


Years  in 

Miles 

Engines. 

Cars. 

Net  Earnings 

Equivalent  to  7 
per  cent,  inter- 
est on— 

operation. 

operated. 

Passenger. 

Freight. 

17 

360 

135 

108  I 

2,250 

$2,085,242  00 

$30,000,000  00 

The  above  estimate  puts  aside  all  contingencies  of  failure,  and  supposes 
the  road  to  rank  among  the  brilliant  successes  of  the  country. 

I will  now  put  in  certain  distances  which  I wish  to  have  enter  into  the 
case.  In  the  first  place,  gentlemen,  starting  from  Boston  and  going  to  the 
South-west,  leaving  Philadelphia  out  of  the  question,  as  Philadelphia  is 
nearer  by  water  than  it  can  be  by  rail,  we  will  take  Pittsburg  first. 


Boston  to  Pittsburg, 

Via  Albany — 

Boston  to  Binghamton, 340  miles. 

Binghamton  to  Elmira, 60  “ 

Elmira  to  Williamsport, 78  “ 

Williamsport  to  Lockheden, 25  “ 

Lockheden  to  Tyrone, 70  “ 

Tyrone  to  Pittsburg, 131  “ 

Boston  to  Pittsburg,  via  Albany, 704  miles. 

Via  Newburg — 

Boston  to  Jersey  City, 284  miles. 

Jersey  City  to  Pittsburg, 431  “ 

Boston  to  Pittsburg,  via  Newburg, 715  miles. 


Therefore  by  the  Boston  and  Albany  road,  at  present,  Boston  is  eleven 
miles  nearer  Pittsburg  than  by  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  when  fin- 
ished. 
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Boston  to  Cincinnati. 


Boston  to  Albany,  . 

. 

200  miles. 

Albany  to  Buffalo,  . 



298 

U 

Buffalo  to  Cleveland, 



183 

Cleveland  to  Cincinnati,  . 

248 

U 

Boston  to  Cincinnati, 

via  B.  and  Alb.  R.  R., 

929  miles. 

Boston  to.  Newburg, 

. 

224  miles. 

Newburg  to  Jersey  City, . 



60 

U 

Jersey  City  to  Cincinnati, 



744 

ii 

Boston  to  Cincinnati, 

via  B.,  H.  & E.  R.  R., 

1,028  “ 

Diflference  in  favor  of  Boston  and  Albany  route,  . . * 99  miles. 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  What  have  you  allowed  for  the  distance  from  New- 
bury to  Allentown  ? 

A.  I have  taken  the  route  as  it  at  present  exists,  gone  down  to  Jersey 
City,  and  then  taken  the  Allentown  route,  744  miles. 


Boston  to  Cincinnati. 


Via  Newburg,  Erie  and  Atlantic,  and  Great  Western — 


Boston  to  Newburg  Junction, 

Newburg  Junction  to  Cincinnati,  . 
Boston  to  Cincinnati,  . 

“ “ via  Albany, 


238  miles. 

815  “ 

1,053  miles. 

. 929  “ 


Difference  in  favor  of  Albany  route, 124  miles. 

Next  take  Boston  to  Buffalo.  # 

Via  Albany, 498  miles. 

Via  Newburg — 

Boston  to  Newburg, 224  miles. 

Newburg  to  Buffalo, 391  “ 

615  “ 


Difference  in  favor  of  Boston  and  Albany  R.  R.,  . .117  miles. 

To  go  to  all  points  West  from  the  Erie  Railroad,  it  is  67  miles  shorter  to 
reach  the  Erie  Railroad  by  the  way  of  Albany  than  it  will  ever  be  by  the 
Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie. 

Now  from  Providence  to  Buffalo,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a Western 


produce  market : — 

Providence  to  Worcester, 43  miles. 

Worcester  to  Albany, 157  “ 

Albany  to  Buffalo, 298  “ 

Total, 498  miles. 

Providence  to  Newburg,  ......  187  miles. 

Newburg  to  Buffalo, 391  “ 

Total, 578  “ 


Difference  in  favor  of  Albany  line, 80  miles. 

Add  equivalent  of  curves  and  grades, 130  “ 


Equalling  total  difference,  . 


. 210  miles. 
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I will  say  that  I am  not  responsible  for  these  figures  at  all ; they  are 
taken  from  the  guide-book. 

There  was  another  question  raised — the  question  of  the  tonnage  of  the 
Erie  Railroad,  and  of  the  New  York  Central.  I have  analyzed  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Committee. 


Tonnage  of  Erie  Bailway  and  of  New  York  Central. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  Erie  Railway  cannot  do  a Western  freighting 
business  in  competition  with  the  New  York  Central.  In  answer  to  this, 
the  returns  of  the  New  York  State  Engineer  are  put  into  the  case,  showing 
that  in  1868  the  total  tonnage  movement  of  the  Erie  was  . 3,908,243  tons, 
that  of  the  Central  only  1,846,599  “ 


or  an  amount  in  favor  of  the  Erie  of 2,061,644  tons. 

or  112  per  cent,  more  on  the  Erie  than  on  the  Central. 

A further  analysis  shows  the  items  of  which  this  movement  is  made, 
and  is  found  on  pp.  296,  379,  of  the  Engineer’s  Report. 

All  Western  produce  is  included  under  the  three  heads  of  “ products  of 
animals,”  “vegetable  food,”  and  “ other  agricultural  products.”  The  West 
produces  nothing  which  does  not  come  under  one  of  these  three  heads. 
Under  the  last  head  of  “ other  articles,”  which  includes  in  the  Erie  returns 
2,257,811  tons,  is  entered  the  immense  coal  business  of  the  road,  amounting 
according  to  the  last  annual  report  of  the  company  to  almost  the  entire 
total  tonnage  here  specified. 

It  remains  then  to  compare,  as  between  the  roads,  the  three  items  which 
cover  all  articles  of  Western  produce. 


Of  these,  in  1868, 4he  New  York  Central  carried — 


Of  products  of  animals,  . 
vegetable  food, 
other  agricultural  products. 
Total, 


358,592  tons. 
568,680  “ 
40,915  “ 


971,187  tons. 


The  Erie  carried — 

Of  products  of  animals,  . 
vegetable  food, 
other  agricultural  products. 
Total, 


280,106  tons. 

302,451  “ 

50,405  “ 

632,972  “ 


338,215  tons. 

Showing  an  excess  of  carriage  on  the  part  of  the  New  York  Central  of  53 
per  cent,  over  the  Erie. 

The  Western  produce  movement  over  the  Erie  is  understood  to  be 
largely  to  supply  local  consumption  along  its  track,  as  it  does  not  pass 
through  a wheat-growing  countiy.  The  Central,  on  the  contraiy,  passes 
through  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  which  nearly  feeds  the  people  along  the 
line  of  its  road,  and  most  of  the  produce  movement  over  this  road  is  a 
through  movement.  This  is  susceptible  of  proof.  The  Western  produce 
received  on  the  Erie  Railway  cannot  be  traced  after  leaving  that  road ; 
other  roads,  how^ever,  receive  their  supplies  from  the  Central,  and  the 
Western  products  can  be  traced  in  their  returns.  The  report  already 
quoted  shows  the  following  figures  : — 
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Total  tonnage  of  "Western  products  on  X.  Y.  Central,  . . 971,187  tons. 

The  Hudson  Elver  Eailroad,  of  same  freights,  . 364,4:70  tons. 

The  Albany  and  W.  Stockbridge,  (Boston  and 

Albany,)  * 488,880  “ 

Total  passed  through,  .... 853,350  “ 

Unaccounted  for, 117,837  tons. 


The  larger  carriage  of  Western  produce  on  the  Central  than  on  the  Erie 
is  further  shovn  by  the  fact,  also  disclosed  by  the  Engineer’s  Eeport,  that 
with  162  less  miles  of  direct  track  between  termini,  (459  Erie — 297  Central 
=162,)  the  X.  Y.  Central  carries  each  ton  of  its  freight  an  average  distance 
of  192  miles,  Avhile  the  Erie  carries  its  freight  an  average  only  of  152  miles. 

This  fact,  that  with  65  per  cent,  less  of  distance  between  termini,  the 
Central  carries  each  ton  of  its  freight  an  average  distance  of  26  per  cent, 
more  miles  than  the  Erie,  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  principal  movement  of  through  freight  from  West  to  East  is  over  the 
first  named  road. 

Freight  Movemeiit  cmd  Freight  Earning  of  the  Erie  and  Central. 

The  greatly  superior  capacity  of  the  Central  over  the  Erie  as  a freight- 
earning road  has  also  been  stated  and  questioned.  The  returns  of  the 
Engineer’s  reports  indicate  these  facts  : — 

Total  freight  movement  of  Erie  Eailway,  ....  3,908,243  tons. 

“ “ » of  X.  Y.  Central,  ....  1,846,599  » 

Balance  in  favor  of  Erie, 2,061,644  tons. 

$10,780,975  00 
9,491,427  00 

Balance  in  favor  of  Erie, $1,289,548  00 

Or,  in  other  words,  the  X.  Y.  Central,  on  47  per  cent,  of  the  total  freight 
movement  of  the  Erie,  earns  87  per  cent,  as  much  gross  earnings.  As  the 
roads  compete  for  the  Western  produce  movement,  this  diflerence  can  only 
arise  from  the  longer  haulage  which  the  Central  enjoys,  and  the  low,  if  not 
unprofitable,  rates  at  which  the  Erie  carries  nearly  2,000,000  tons  of  coal, 
&c. 

These  are  the  only  points  that  I have  prepared  to  go  into  the  case.  There 
are  some  other  facts  which  I have  investigated  which  I can  state  if  ques- 
tioned. 

Q.  I wish  you  would  give  the  other  tables  and  statements  that  you  have 
prepared. 

A.  There  is  one  diflaculty.  I tried  to  prepare  an  analysis  of  the  local 
earnings  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  but  I have  not  seen  any  oflicial 
report  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  for  1869.  The  only  report  I have  is  the 
one  sent  me  for  1868,  and  I was,  therefore,  obliged  to  use  the  returns  for 
1868  of  the  western  part  of  the  road,  and  the  1869  returns  for  the  Massachu- 
setts part,  which  makes  a confusion  in  my  returns.  Otherwise,  I see 
nothing  to  change.  I have  seen  nothing  except  what  has  confirmed  the 
opinions  I expressed  on  Thursday  last. 


Total  freight  earnings  of  Erie  Eailway,  . 
“ “ “ of  X.  Y.  Central,  . 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Do  you  know  what  the  average  receipts  per  mile 
of  the  road  from  Providence  to  Waterbury  are  by  any  returns? 

A.  I have  not  examined  them  in  that  way.  I find  the  total  net  earnings 
on  214  miles  of  track  are  $299,604.  That  is  the  Massachusetts  portion  of 
the  road  for  1869  and  the  Connecticut  portion,  according  to  the  returns  I 
had  for  1868. 

I saw  it  was  stated  that  there  had  been  a large  amount  put  into  construc- 
tion there,  which  reduced  their  net  earnings,  and  also  that  the  road  had 
deteriorated  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  want  of  money,  which  seemed 
to  balance  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  Where  did  you  get  that  idea? 

A.  It  is  in  the  returns  of  the  Connecticut  commissioners. 

Q.  What  is  the  language  used,  if  you  please  ? 

A.  (Beading.)  “ Income  during  the  year,  net  earnings,  $124,547.  Esti- 
mated depreciation  beyond  renewals  of  road,  $20,000.”  That  is  on  the  97th 
page  of  the  Connecticut  returns,  16th  Annual  Report.  If  these  returns  are 
correct,  in  1868,  the  debt  of  the  Hartford,  Providence  and  Eishkill  road  was 
$2,055,500;  interest  at  seven  per  cent.  $144,000;  deduct  net  earnings,  and  a 
deficiency  in  the  interest  account  of  $19,338  is  left ; that  is,  they  did  not  have 
enough  income  on  that  road  to  pay  their  interest  by  $19,000.  The  returns 
of  1868  further  show  for  that  year  an  estimated  depreciation  of  road  beyond 
renewals  of  $20,000,  making  the  total  deficiency  for  1868,  $39,338.  This  117 
miles  of  road  could  not,  in  1868,  have  contributed  anything  to  the  support 
of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  but  would  have  required  $40,000  of  assis- 
tance to  meet  its  interest  and  renewals.  That,  however,  I did  not  take  into 
consideration.  There  is  about  $170,000  which  they  claim  to  have  put  into 
cars,  which  I suppose  had  been  run  down  in  previous  years ; therefore,  I 
made  another  supposition.  Suppose  that  large  sums  of  net  earnings  were 
invested  in  renewals  of  rolling  stock,  the  gross  income  would  remain  the 
same,  $1,355,328.  Allow  on  this  thirty  per  cent,  net,  $406,600,  or  seven  per 
cent,  interest  on  $5,800,000.  The  completion  of  the  road  would  not  increase 
local  business  over  fifty  per  cent.  $2,000,000  local  and  one-third  of  the 
whole  for  through  business  is  a large  allowance,  making  $3,000,000  total 
business  the  first  year.  I cannot  possibly  make  it  larger  than  that.  I don’t 
believe  the  total  business  the  first  year  after  the  road  is  finished  would  be 
$2,500,000.  I cannot  possibly,  on  any  principle  that  I have  ever  heard  of  in 
railroading,  make  it  any  more ; there  may  be  some  principle  that  I have 
never  heard  of. 

In  making  these  estimates,  I have  not  had  any  returns  from  the  Dutchess 
and  Columbia  road.  I was  unable  to  get  them.  I have  merely  taken  the 
Connecticut  road,  and  left  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia,  which  might  influ- 
ence it  a little. 

According  to  the  conclusions  at  which  I have  been  able  to  arrive,  the  only 
possible  way  to  keep  this  road  from  insolvency  would  be  for  the  State  to 
finish  it,  pay  its  floating  debt,  or  fund  the  floating  debt  in  second  mortgage 
bonds,  which  I presume  would  be  possible,  and  pay  the  whole  or  the  larger 
part  of  the  interest  on  the  Berdell  bonds  for  an  indefinite  series  of  years. 
I should  say  that  the  State  might  carry  the  road  through,  if  it  could  ever  be 
made  to  pay  interest  on  the  Berdell  bonds,  which  I don’t  think  likely,  for 
twenty-five  or  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  at  a rough  guess,  a mere  venture, 
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interest  account  and  all  taken  in.  But  that  is  a mere  snap-shot.  I don’t 
pretend  to  hav^e  worked  it  out. 

Q.  Have  you  worked  out  any  further  results  in  regard  to  the  pro  rata? 

A.  The  pro  rata  question,  as  Mr.  Parker  knows,  is  a very  complicated 
question ; and  in  order  to  make  it  intelligible,  I should  be  obliged  to  occu- 
py more  time  than  I feel  at  liberty  to  take.  It  is  a very  difficult  question 
indeed.  The  whole,  or  an  immensely  larger  portion  of  the  Western  pro- 
duce, is  now  brought  to  the  East  through  the  colored  lines,  and  it  is  run- 
ning more  and  more  into  that  channel.  These  lines  pro  rate  ; that  is,  if  it 
is  a thousand  miles  from  the  point  of  the  reception  of  the  goods  at  the 
West  to  the  point  of  destination,  and  they  are  carried  by  four  roads,  the 
roads  divide  the  gross  amount  received  for  carrying  a car  through  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  miles  each  road  drags  the  car.  On  this  principle  it  is 
absolutely  impossible, — it  is  not  difficult,  but  it  is  impossible,  to  pro  rate 
to  Boston  from  Chicago  over  the  Erie  Railroad  and  the  B.  H.  & E.,  in  long- 
continued  competition  with  the  Boston  & Albany  and  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral. It  is,  I repeat,  a thing  that  is  not  difficult ; it  is  simply  impossible.  It 
is  impossible  for  this  reason,  that  when  you  start  a car  at  Chicago  to  come 
through  to  Boston,  it  comes  over  several  roads,  and  when  it  gets  to  Albany, 
it  has  still  got  150  miles  further  to  go  to  get  to  New  York,  and  it  has  200 
miles  further  to  go  to  get  to  Boston ; and  it  comes  to  Boston  for  the  price  to 
New  York,  plus  the  50  miles ; that  is.  New  York  being  the  point  of  competi- 
tion, Boston  will  then  have  to  pay  the  price  to  the  point  of  competition 
plus  the  price  for  50  miles  more.  If,  however,  the  lines  undertake  to  pro 
rate  by  the  way  of  Newburg,  over  the  Erie  Railroad  and  the  B.  H.  & E., 
when  they  get  to  Newburg,  they  are  practically  at  New  York,  and  they  have 
got  still  to  go  to  Boston ; and  the  Erie  Railroad  have  got  to  say  one  of  two 
things,  either  you  must  take  this  to  Boston,  224  miles,  for  the  price  of  50 
miles,  for  we  are  competing  with  New  York  prices,  or  else,  if  you  don’t  do 
that,  we  have  got  to  take  it  to  New  York,  on  its  way  to  Boston,  for  at  least 
12  per  cent,  less  than  we  carry  it  to  New  York,  if  it  stops  there.  The  roads 
would  never  come  into  such  a position  as  that.  It  makes  it  directly  to  their 
disadvantage  that  anything  should  be  pro  rated  over  their  lines  to  Boston, 
because  if  it  were  pro  rated  to  New  York,  they  would  get  12  or  15  per  cent, 
more  for  the  job.  I have  put  it  in  this  form.  It  is  very  close  indeed,  if  the 
Committee  will  follow  me. 

The  competing  point  is  and  must  remain  New  York.  Let  the  rate  to  New 
York  be  X; — the  rate  then  to  Boston  by  Albany  will  be  X -{-  price  for  50 
miles, — the  rate  to  Boston  via  Newburg  will  be  X -f-  price  for  194  miles, 
allowing  Newburg  to  be  30  miles  nearer  Boston  than  New  York.  In  order 
to  compete  for  Boston  the  B.  H.  & E.  connections  must  carry  144  miles 
(194  via  Newburg — 50  miles  via  Albany)  for  nothing;  or  in  other  words, 
they  must  charge  12  per  cent,  per  ton  per  mile  (the  ratio  of  144  miles  to 
the  whole  distance  traversed)  less  than  the  Albany  route  before  competition 
to  Boston  can  begin.  To  New  York,  on  the  contrary,  they  compete  with  a 
mileage  advantage,  leaving  grades  out  of  the  question,  of  2h  per  cent. 
They  cannot,  therefore,  have  any  interest  to  direct  any  of  their  freights  to 
Boston,  on  a pro  rate  system,  as  this  can  only  be  done  at  a clear  loss  to 
themselves. 

It  is  quite  a difficult  point  to  make  perfectly  clear,  gentlemen,  but  if  you 
will  work  it  out,  you  will  see  that  pro  rating,  which  is  now  the  way  that  all 
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the  through  business  is  done,  will  be  impossible  over  this  Southern  line  as 
against  the  Boston  & Albany  and  New  York  Central.  If  you  will  puzzle  it 
out,  as  I have,  you  will  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  That  is  all  I can  say. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  That  would  not  absolutely  settle  the  question  of 
carrying  produce  from  the  West  to  Boston,  do  you  think  it  would? 

A.  Oh,  no.  There  is  a great  deal  of  produce  that  comes  now  on  local 
rates,  but  still  that  practice  is  falling  more  and  more  into  disusage. 

Q.  Is  there  not  competition  by  water, — an  immense  competition? 

A.  Undoubtedly.  I am  not  talking  of  that;  that  would  be  another  ques- 
tion ; it  would  come  mainly  from  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans.  That  always 
regulates  prices,  in  fact. 

Q.  Does  it  not,  to  a large  extent,  regulate  prices  at  Cincinnati  and  St. 
Louis  ? 

A.  It  does,  to  a very  considerable  degree.  The  Boston  & Albany  people 
tell  me  that  they  regulate  the  price.  They  say  they  watch  the  amount  reg- 
ularly which  arrives  by  water,  and  if  they  conclude  that  it  is  getting  to  be 
more  than  it  ought  to  be,  they  immediately  send  down  and  find  out  what  is 
the  meaning  of  it — who  is  cutting  under ; they  say  they  regulate  the  price 
now,  and  that  water  does  not.  But  taking  things  as  they  are  now,  there  is 
no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  us  in  having  fifty  roads  opened  between  here 
and  the  West,  for  this  reason.  We  now  receive  freight  at  the  price  at 
which  New  York  receives  it,  and  we  could  not  get  it  any  cheaper.  You 
may  have  two  thousand  roads,  and  you  could  not  get  it  any  lower.  New 
York  is  the  point  of  competition,  and  the  roads  will  not  carry  to  Boston 
for  less  than  they  will  to  New  York.  So  far  as  the  Boston  & Albany  is  con- 
cerned, it  has  been  more  successful  than  I should  have  supposed  possible, 
for  they  have  actually  persuaded  the  connecting  roads  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  when  produce  is  shipped  from  the  West  to  Boston,  destined 
for  foreign  ports,  the  price  for  the  fifty  miles  additional  movement  is  to  be 
paid  back  to  the  shippers,  so  that  now  produce  will  be  laid  down  in  Boston 
precisely  as  it  is  in  New  York.  I don’t  see  how  any  number  of  roads  can 
bring  it  down  any  lower  than  that.  That  brings  it  down  to  the  lowest 
price  at  which  it  is  possible  to  be  brought. 

Q.  If  there  is  any  other  matter  which  you  can  state  to  the  Committee 
which  will  throw  light  upon  this  case,  please  state  it. 

A.  There  is  only  one  point  that  has  occurred  to  me.  Mr.  Morton  asked 
me  on  Saturday  what  course  I would  suggest  in  regard  to  any  further  as- 
sistance to  this  road.  One  course  has  since  occurred  to  me  which  did  not 
at  the  time,  for  which  there  are  ample  precedents.  In  the  year  1845,  the 
Erie  Railroad  had  been  assisted  by  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  extent  of 
$3,000,000.  The  road  failed,  and  an  appeal  came  up  to  the  State  for  further 
assistance.  The  State  was  anxious  that  the  road  should  be  finished,  so 
they  made  certain  conditions  and  relinquished  their  debt.  Within  the  last 
two  years,  the  North  Missouri  road  applied  to  the  State  for  aid.  They  had 
already  granted  $6,000,000,  and  they  said  they  would  not  give  the  road  any 
more  money,  but  they  would  release  them  their  loan.  In  this  case,  I think 
it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  all  parties  concerned  if  the  State  should 
say  to  this  road,  “We  will  not  give  you  any  money,  but  we  will,  on 
such  and  such  conditions,  give  you  absolutely  the  loan  already  advanced, 
return  you  your  securities,  pocket  the  loss,  and  you  can  go  on  and  complete 
your  road  with  the  means  thus  supplied.”  That  would  take  the  question 
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out  of  the  State  House,  settle  it,  get  the  State  out  of  difficulty,  the  State 
would  pocket  its  loss,  aud  the  road  would  have  the  bonds  with  which  they 
could  go  on  and  construct  their  line,  under  such  conditions  as  the  State 
might  impose.  This  is  well  established  by  precedent,  and  I should  say 
that  it  would  be  the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty  that  could  be  devised.  I 
merely  make  that  suggestion,  as  an  additional  reply  to  the  question  put  the 
other  day. 

Mr.  Graves.  I should  like  to  know  whether  the  gentleman  is  authorized 
to  make  that  ofi’er. 

Witness.  Certainly  not.  You  know  perfectly  well  I am  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  Mr.  Adams,  without  going  into  the  details  of  these 
figures,  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  almost  every  railroad  that  has  event- 
ually succeeded  has  in  its  days  of  struggle  had  brought  against  it  a great 
deal  of  testimony,  and  calculations  made  by  honest  and  capable  men,  who 
said  that  it  could  not  succeed.  I appeal  to  your  knowledge  of  railroad 
history. 

A.  That  is  so ; a great  many  have. 

Q.  You  have  probably  read  Dr.  Lardner’s  famous  prophecy,  that  the  At- 
lantic could  not  be  crossed  by  steam  ? 

A.  I believe  Dr.  Gardner  always  denied  that  he  made  it ; I never  read  it. 

Q.  When  a thing  has  succeeded,  people  feel  differently  about  their  pre- 
dictions ; but  if  you  should  read  it,  you  will  find  it  is  pretty  strong ; at  all 
events,  it  is  a very  able  calculation.  You  say  this  road  passing  from  Bos- 
ton to  Hartford -and  Eishkill  will  not  get  much  if  any  Western  traffic? 

A.  I say  it  will  not  get  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to  run  there. 

Q.  It  won’t  get  Western  business  enough,  of  all  kinds,  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  construct  the  road  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  opinion,  decidedly. 

Q.  I was  looking  over  the  other  day  an  article  that  you  did  me  the 
honor  to  send  me  on  the  subject  of  “ Boston,”  in  which  there  is  this  lan- 
guage. I don’t  wish  to  bring  your  own  language  up  against  you. 

A.  Certainly.  I acknowledged  the  other  day  I had  written  that,  and  I 
was  verj^  sorry  for  it.  That  was  the  time,  you  remember,  when  you  op- 
posed the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  and  I was  in  favor  of  it. 

Q.  I want  to  know  how  much  of  this  we  may  understand  you  have 
changed  your  mind  about  ? 

“ It  is  a well  established  fact,  that  freight  from  the  West,  forced  out  of 
its  direct  channels,  seeks  Boston  by  devious  ways, — through  Portland,  a 
rival  on  one  side,  and  through  New  York,  a rival  on  the  other.  Through 
all  those  decades,  the  bickerings  and  shortcomings  of  the  different  corpo- 
rations owning  that  single  line  (now  happily  silenced  forever)  have  been 
notorious.” 

You  say  that  the  State  attempted  to  carry  a railroad  through  the  Hoosac 
mountain.  Your  opinion  was,  I believe,  that  as  that  railroad  was  coming 
out  very  nearly  at  the  same  point  with  the  Boston  and  Albany,  it  was  not 
worth  while  for  Massachusetts  to  expend  any  money  on  that  mountain. 
That  was  your  opinion,  I think? 

A.  I have  always  had  the  impression  that  we  have  pursued  a wrong 
policy  there. 

Q.  On  that  point,  you  have  not  considered  that  Mr.  Brooks’  opinion 
ought  to  rule  your  own  ? 

56 
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A.  I belieA'^e  we  differ  on  that. 

Q.  I understood  you  to  say  the  other  day  that  that  would  be  “ absurd,” 
did  you  not? 

A.  I did  state  that  it  would  be,  and  I am  prepared  now  to  state,  that 
where  my  views  on  any  railroad  matter  go  against  Mr.  Brooks’,  I have  no 
favors  to  ask ; I simply  ask  leave  to  withdraw. 

Q.  I want  to  understand  exactly  your  position;  I want  to  know  how  far 
you  are  speaking  from  your  own  judgment,  and  how  far  you  are  yielding  to 
superior  authority.  You  said  the  other  day  that  it  would  be  as  absurd  for 
you  to  differ  from  Mr.  Brooks  on  a railroad  question,  as  to  differ  from  Mr. 
O’Connor  on  a point  of  law. 

A.  I have  differed  from  Mr.  O’Connor  on  points  of  law,  particularly  con- 
stitutional law,  the  same  as  I differed  from  TVIr.  Brooks  on  the  Troy  & 
Greenfield  Railroad  question. 

Q.  And  you  still  differ  from  him  on  that  question  ? 

A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Then  we  are  not  to  understand  that  you  yield  your  judgment  to  his  ? 

A.  O,  no,  I never  yield  my  judgment ; only  I say  his  authority  is  a great 
deal  better  than  mine. 

Q.  It  is  an  “ absurd”  position? 

A.  It  places  me  in  a ridiculous  position. 

Q.  So  you  would  not  advise  this  Committee  or  this  legislature  to  yield 
their  judgment  to  Mr.  Brooks. 

A.  Oh,  no.  I would  not  advise  any  man  to  yield  his  judgment  to  another ; 
but  then  some  authorities  are  very  great,  and  Mr.  Brooks  is  among  them. 

Q.  You  go  on  in  this  manner,  which  interested  me,  and  which  seems  in 
accordance  with  the  facts  now  : — 

“ Stimulated  by  the  knowledge  of  these  facts,  the  Commonwealth  has 
toiled  painfully  on,  throwing  good  money  after  bad,  in  the  construction  of  a 
road  through  a mountain,  which,  when  finished,  would  lead  to  a channel  of 
trade  reached  30  years  before.  When  the  traflic  of  the  road  already  built 
could  be  increased  tenfold,  a new  road  must  needs  be  built,  leading  to  ex- 
actly the  same  point.  Meanwhile,  just  to  the  south,  the  roadway  to  it  lying 
through  an  open  and  populous  country,  unopened  to  Boston  interests,  lead- 
ing directly  to  the  west,  lay  unnoticed  and  unthought  of  the  other  great 
channel  of  New  York  trade.” 


That  refers  to  the  B.  H.  &.  E.? 

A.  Undoubtedly ; that  was  the  ground  on  which  I then  thought  it  ought 
to  be  carried  through. 

Q.  (Reading.)  “ Who'will  contend  that  the  enterprise,  and  energy,  and 
resources  of  Commonwealth  and  city  need  not  be  husbanded  and  organized, 
when  year  after  year  they  burrow  through  a mountain  to  get  to  a channel 
already  reached,  leaving  unopened  another  channel  of  equal  value  within 
their  easy  grasp.  Even  now,  while  the  satisfactory  dividends  of  the  West- 
ern road  have  been  stifling  the  prosperity  of  Commonwealth  and  city, 
through  those  series  of  years,  the  Iloosac  tunnel  has  been  progressing  to 
completion  at  the  rate  of  ten  inches  a day,  the  B.  II.  & E.  road  has  been 
floundering  along,  the  football  of  stock  gamblers, — the  grave  of  unpledged 
operators.  Its  history  has  been  a curious  commentary  on  the  enterprise  of 
Boston  capitalists.  That  its  old  ability  and  enterprise  have  not  departed 
from  the  New  England  capital,  the  whole  country  bears  evidence.  Our 
great  houses  of  to-day  are  greater  than  ever  before,  but  their  ability  and 
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their  enterprise  are  in  fields  not  tributary  to  Boston.  The  successors  of  the 
great  commercial  houses  of  the  past — the  Thayers,  the  Forbeses,  the  Hun- 
newells,  the  Brooks,  the  Dwights  and  the  Ameses — have  been  exploiting 
in  the  far  West.” 

That  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  with  reference  to  Boston  capital? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Boston  capitalists  do  not  interest  themselves  in  New  England  rail- 
roads ? 

A.  No,  sir;  their  capital  brings  them  more  money. 

Q.  Forty  per  cent.,  don’t  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  forty  per  cent. 

Q.  I don’t  mean  their  dividends,  but  their  profits  ? 

A.  I don’t  think  their  profits  amount  to  that. 

Q.  In  all  ways,  buying  and  selling?  I do  not  mean  the  profits  of  the 
corporations,  but  of  the  individuals  ? 

A.  1 do  not  think  the  profits  of  the  individuals  are  quite  that. 

Q.  (Reading) — 

“ Running  their  lines  of  road  from  Michigan  to  Chicago,  from  Chicago  to 
the  Mississippi,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Missouri,  they  are  now  stretch- 
ing out  their  arms  to  the  horizon,  while  here  directly  at  home, — starting 
from  their  own  doors,  running  through  the  most  populous  region  of  the 
continent,  leading  to  double  termini,  to  New  York  and  the  Great  West, 
furnishing  Boston  the  shortest  road  to  each,  through  an  open  country, 
swarming  with  a busy  population — a new  road  which  is  at  once  a through 
road,  and  a road  between  great  cities,  has  been  for  years  languishing  along 
in  a state  of  hopeless  incompletion  and  chronic  bankruptcy.  With  such  an 
illustration,  or  series  of  illustrations,  as  that  afforded  by  the  Western  road, 
the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  and  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  staring  people  and 
legislature  in  the  face,  who  will  contend  tliat  some  additional  degree  of 
system  might  not  beneficially  be  introduced  into  so  confounding  a chaos  ? ” 

Now  I wish  to  know,  Mr.  Adams,  if  you  have  changed  your  opinion  on 
further  examination  about  the  facts  on  which  that  reasoning  rests  ? 

A.  Undoubtedly  I have,  entirely. 

Q.  Do  you  doubt  that  the  country  through  which  these  roads  pass  has  a 
“ large  and  busy  population  ” ? 

A.  It  has  undoubtedly  a large  and  busy  population,  but  you  are  going  to 
build  a road  which  comes  from  points  they  do  not  come  from,  and  goes  to 
points  where  they  do  not  want  to  go.  There  is  no  use  in  building  railroads 
for  people,  if  they  do  not  want  to  travel  on  them. 

Q.  I want  to  know  if  you  have  changed  your  mind  on  these  main  facts — 
that  it  is  a road  opening  another  route  to  the  West? 

A.  I have  entirely  changed  my  mind  on  that,  sir.  That  article  was  one 
of  the  crudities  of  youth.  That  article  is  the  very  thing  to  which  I referred 
the  other  day,  when  I mentioned  that  three  years  ago  I did  what  little  I 
could  to  put  it  forward,  and  that  I had  since  seen  occasion  to  regret  it. 

Q.  When  did  you  change  your  opinion? 

A.  I have  been  hard  at  work  on  this  subject  for  three  years,  and  my 
opinions  have  been  gradually  taking  shape  the  whole  time.  That  was  one 
of  the  earliest  things  I did,  and  now  I consider  that  my  opinions  are  simply 
worth  three  years  study  more  than  they  were  then. 

A.  Can  you  give  us  any  impression  how  long  it  will  be  before  you  will 
think,  perhaps,  this  is  a very  good  enterprise  ? 
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A.  I cannot.  I don’t  profess  now  to  be  infallible.  I only  say  that  my 
opinion  is  worth  a great  deal  more  now  than  when  I wrote  that  nonsense. 

Q.  You  find  in  your  investigations  that  manufactories  have  far  outgrown 
everything  else  in  New  England — commerce,  fisheries,  and  so  on — and  at  a 
very  rapid  rate  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  Our  whole  future  is  bound 
up  in  that  interest.  Mr.  Hardy’s  remarks  on  that  point  the  other  day  were 
perfectly  correct.  I think  the  bane  of  Boston  and  New  England  now  is  the 
old  infatuation  on  the  subject  of  shipping  western  freight  to  Boston  for 
exportation  to  Europe.  I think  that  idea — that  bee  in  its  bonnet — is  the 
curse  of  New  England. 

Q.  Do  you  dispute  this  statement  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  seems  to 
be  a unanimous  statement  ? 

A.  The  Board  of  Trade  is  very  high  authority. 

Q.  It  speaks  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  in  this  manner, — “ Our 
State,  when  it  shall  be  completed,  will  then  be  in  direct  communication  with 
the  Erie  Railroad,  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad,  and  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Railroad,  and  by  means  of  them  with  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, ' 
and  the  South-west.” 

A.  It  will  not  be  in  so  direct  communication  as  it  is  now.  It  will  be  in 
direct  communication,  of  course,  but  it  will  go  round  about  seventy  odd 
miles  to  get  what  it  has  already  got. 

Q.  It  will  not  make  any  more  advantageous  communication? 

A.  Very  much  less  advantageous. 

Q.  You  took  Binghamton  as  your  point  of  departure? 

A.  I took  Binghamton  as  I would  take  Albany,  or  any  other  place 
where  railroads  intersect. 

Q.  What  you  mean,  then,  by  the  West,  is  that  part  of  the  country  which 
is  nearer  to  Boston  by  the  Boston  and  Albany  road  than  by  the  way  of 
Newburg? 

A.  No,  sir,  I don’t  mean,  anything  of  that  sort. 

Q.  I don’t  speak  of  the  existing  state  of  railroads  now,  because  this  road 
is  building  for  a long  period  of  time,  5’’ou  know ; but  I mean  to  take  into 
consideration  the  face  of  the  country  geographically,  which  makes  railroad 
communication  possible  and  probable  ? 

A,  Certainly ; I understand  you. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  South-west  and  the  West — Cincinnati, 
St.  Louis,  Louisville,  and  Western  Pennsylvania, — do  you  mean  to  say,  with- 
out reference  to  the  existing  line  of  railroads  now,  that  the  Boston,  Hart- 
ford and  Erie  to  Newburg  will  not  and  cannot  be  a shorter  line  of  commu- 
nication to  those  places,  than  the  Boston  and  Albany  and  the  New  York 
Central  ? 

A.  I mean  to  say  exactly  this,  that  the  time  will  never  come  in  the  world, 
in  my  opinion,  when  the  best  route  to  go  to  Cincinnati,  and  all  points  in  the 
South-west  and  the  regions  beyond  Pittsburg,  will  not  be  through  the  great 
natural  channel  which  runs  along  the  course  of  the  New  York  Central. 
Nature  made  it,  and  you  cannot  find  an}'^  other  channel  so  good,  lou  get 
rid  of  grades,  you  get  rid  of  mountains,  and  you  get  rid  of  curves.  The 
New  York  Central  road  can  compete  with  anj"  other  road  that  runs  north 
or  south  of  it ; can  give  it  40  per  cent.,  and  then  starve  it  to  death. 
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Q.  Then  you  think  this  continent  has  got  to  stop  with  the  New  York 
Central  ? 

A.  Not  at  all,  because  if  you  were  to  close  up  the  New  York  Central, 
you  would  force  things  over  the  other  routes. 

Q.  Suppose  the  New  York  Central  to  continue  to  exist,  to  be  immortal, 
and  to  adapt  itself  to  the  necessities  of  the  country,  you  would  advise  this 
and  future  generations  not  to  attempt  to  run  any  other  roads  ? 

A.  I should  advise  future  generations  to  leave  railroads  to  build  them- 
selves up  when  they  are  wanted,  at  the  different  points.  I certainly  should 
not  prevent  roads  being  built  in  every  direction  when  there  is  a demand 
for  them.  There  has  been  a demand  for  several  roads,  and  there  will  be  a 
demand  for  several  other  roads ; but  if  you  tell  me  they  will  be  better  than 
the  great  natural  road,  I deny  it.  They  may  be  very  good  local  roads,  and 
very  good  for  their  business,  but  they  will  not  be  so  good  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  freight  from  the  West  as  the  natural  route. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  not  only  that  the  New  York  Central  will  make 
more  money  than  any  other  road  that  reaches  the  Ohio  River,  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  and  Western  Pennsylvania,  from  Boston;  but  that  no  other 
road  can  be  built  in  a south-westerly  direction  which  can  be  a paying  road? 

A.  No,  sir,  I mean  to  say  nothing  of  that  sort.  I mean  to  say  this,  sim- 
ply, that  when  the  New  York  Central  will  be  earning  very  large  dividends, 
and  paying  very  large  profits,  the  road  in  question  may  be  doing  a good 
business,  but  it  will  be  at  comparatively  small  profit.  If  you  ask  me 
whether  they  will  have  a more  advantageous  and  shorter  route,  I tell  you 
no.  In  my  opinion,  there  will  never  be  a shorter  route  for  Massachusetts 
to  the  South-west,  than  the  route  through  the  valley,  where  they  laid  out 
originally  the  Erie  Canal  to  Buffalo.  It  goes  from  Albany  right  along  the 
Erie  Canal  to  Bufialo,  then  down  by  the  way  of  Cleveland,  avoiding  the 
Alleghanies.  It  simply  goes  around  them  instead  of  over  them. 

Q.  But  that  is  not  so  near  as  an  air  line  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  an  air  line  that  runs  over  the  mountains  or  through  them 
would,  of  course,  be  nearer  — I beg  your  pardon,  I think  it  is  nearer.  The 
moment  you  get  your  road  among  the  mountains,  you  have  to  curve  so  that 
it  is  like  a river  winding  through  the  country.  Your  road  zigzags  so  much, 
that  it  may  be  a grave  question  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  put  a road 
through  direct  from  New  York  to  Cincinnati  which  will  be  as  short  in  mere 
miles  as  the  road  from  Albany  to  Cincinnati.  Certainly,  no  such  road  has 
ever  been  found. 

Q.  That  you  have  calculated? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I have  calculated  that. 

Q.  For  the  whole  distance  ? 

A.  I have.  I took  a line  as  nearly  straight  as  I could,  and  added  the 
other  roads  that  had  been  built,  and  I found  it  was  about  20  miles  shorter 
by  the  way  of  Albany  than  to  go-right  across  the  country. 

Q.  And  to  Newburg  and  then  down  to  the  South-west  and  Pennsylvania  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that? 

A.  I can  only  say  that  was  the  calculation.  I did  not,  of  course,  make  a 
bee  line,  because  I found  some  of  the  roads  built.  I took  the  link  to 
Allentown,  or  some  such  point  as  that,  and  from  Eishkill  between  the 
mountains  of  Delaware  Cqunty,  and  called  that  a straight  line,  if  I remember 
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right.  I have  the  plan  that  is  proposed,  and  I don’t  believe  it  is  practi- 
cable ; not  the  least  in  the  world. 

Q.  Have  you  not  made  the  same  error  there  that  you  made  in  making 
your  calculation,  which  you  corrected,!  think,  in  reference  to  going  to  New 
Jersey? 

A.  No,  sir;  I corrected  no  error  there.  I am  not  aware  of  having  made 
any. 

Q.  In  making  a statement  about  this  road,  you  said  that  you  had  consid- 
ered it  as  coming  out  on  the  Jersey  City  side,  I believe? 

A.  I went  down  to  Jersey  City  and  there  took  the  Allentown  road. 

Q.  Was  not  that  a mistake,  sir? 

A.  I don’t  see  how. 

Q.  You  knew  there  were  prospective  roads  shorter  than  that? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  prospective  roads  nearly  everywhere. 

Q.  Do  you  say  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  a shorter  road,  good  or 
bad? 

A.  I do,  unless  I have  an  absolute  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the 
prospect  of  its  being  completed.  This  road  which  is  proposed  to  connect 
the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  road  with  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Fishkill, 
called  the  “ proposed  extension  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Fishkill,”  I 
know  nothing  of.  If  it  runs  across  there,  I am  still  under  the  impression 
that  the  line  would  be  a longer  line  than  by  the  way  of  Albany,  but  I cannot 
say  definitely.  I know  nothing  of  Delaware  County,  but  my  impression  is 
that  the  road  will  be  very  much  curved,  have  a great  many  defiections,  and 
be  very  difficult  to  build. 

Q.  You  took  the  roads  as  they  are? 

A.  I did. 

Q.  But  the  New  York  Central  and  Boston  and  Albany  are  already  fin- 
ished? 

A.  No,  sir ; the  Boston  and  Albany  is  not  finished.  After  you  have  made 
some  gain  there,  Mr.  Chapin  tells  me  that  as  soon  as  he  has  a little  leisure, 
he  proposes  to  shorten  the  distance  to  Albany  by  13  miles,  which  would 
bring  it  down  to  187  miles. 

Q.  You  took  a road  which  is  already  finished  and  compared  it  with  a 
road  which  is,  in  great  measure,  prospective ; but  you  will  not  deny  that  it 
is  possible  to  put  a road  through  there?  You  would  not  put  that  limit  to 
the  ingenuity  of  man? 

A.  No,  sir;  I have  no  doubt  they  could  tunnel  that  mountain. 

Q.  Could  they  not  go  around  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  would  make  a longer  line. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  Delaware  County  to  be  worse  than  any  other  section 
of  the  country  to  put  a railroad  through  ? 

A.  I have  never  been  there.  I have  heard  that  it  was  a very  diflicult 
country. 

Q.  You  are  putting  in  comparisons  between  a prospective  road  and  these 
roads  that  are  actually  finished.  You  know  these  lines  are  not  the  ones 
we  expect  to  abide  l)y ; we  expect  to  improve,  as  Mr.  Chapin  does? 

A.  You  have  a very  hard  country  to  improve  in.  You  run  a road  against 
all  the  water-courses,  as  far  as  I can  see  by  the  engineer’s  map ; and  Dela- 
ware County  has  been  proverbial  among  engineering  authorities  in  this 
country.  I don’t  know  whether  you  can  improve  it  or  not. 
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Q.  Why  do  you  think  that  the  Boston  and  Albany  road  has  the  power  to 
shorten  its  road,  which  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  cannot  have? 

A.  If  you  will  look  at  the  map,  you  will  see  that  from  Pittsfield  across 
to  East  Albany,  the  Boston  and  Albany  road,  for  some  reason,  30  years  ago, 
mainly,  I suppose,  because  a road  was  already  constructed  which  they  wanted 
to  utilize,  took  a very  round-about  course.  Mr.  Chapin  told  me  last  sum- 
mer, that  he  had  had  a line  surveyed  through  the  country  which,  when  it 
was  necessary,  he  proposed  to  build,  which  would  shorten  the  Boston  and 
Albany  line  13  miles.  I merely  mention  this  as  an  incident. 

Q.  You  observe,  I suppose,  that  our  road  from  Hartford  to  Fishkill  is 
by  no  means  straight,  and  you  would  admit  the  possibility  of  its  being 
made  shorter? 

A.  If  it  can,  I think  they  had  better  suspend  its  construction  until  they 
hit  upon  the  shortest  line,  and  build  upon  that. 

Q.  You  would  not  have  had  the  Western  Kailroad  wait,  would  you? 

A.  The  Western  Railroad  was  constructed  when  railroads  were  young, 
and  it  was  very  much  needed,  and  they  have  had  some  experience. 

Q.  I suppose  there  may  be  a shorter  way  on  our  road,  and  the  time  may 
come  when  it  will  be  built  ? 

A.  I should  think  it  would  be  much  better  to  take  the  shortest  line  now. 

Q.  I assume  that  it  is  better  policy  to  build  the  road  as  it  is,  with  the 
population  and  industries  we  have  along  the  line,  and  improve  and  shorten 
the  road  hereafter  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  undertake  to  give  the  exact  distance  between  our  termi- 
nus at  Fishkill  to  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I could  give  it  to  you  exactly,  but  I don’t  suppose  you  pro- 
pose to  build  a line  direct  to  Pittsburg.  I should  take  the  point  where  you 
propose  to  connect.  I should  construct  an  air  line  to  Fishkill,  allow  for 
that,  and  then  add  up  the  difference,  to  see  what  was  the  best  thing  you 
could  do.  My  idea  would  be,  that  you  would  not  make  so  short  a road  as 
the  Boston  and  Albany. 

Q.  Do  you  not  recognize  the  general  fact,  that  New  England  presents  to 
the  West,  not  an  oblong  parallelogram,  like  Pennsylvania,  but  rather  a fixn 
from  the  southern  part  of  Connecticut,  Boston  being  the  handle,  up  to  ‘the 
Canada  line,  and  that  there  will  be  naturally  three  communications ; one 
central,  represented  by  the  New  York  and  Albany ; one  northern,  or  north- 
westerly, represented  by  the  Lowell  road,  the  Concord,  Ogdensburg,  and 
so  on;  and  another  south-westerly,  not  going  through  the  State  of  New 
York  (because  everybody  will  avoid  that  for  commerce  hereafter),  but 
crossing  the  Hudson  above  New  York  at  the  end  of  the  mountain  range 
(and  Newburg  is  understood  to  be  the  best  opening),  and  running  along 
substantially  a south-west  line  there  ? Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a south- 
west road  for  the  future  is  a thing  not  to  be  attempted? 

A.  I mean  to  say  that  it  will  never  be  built.  Well,  if  I am  going  into 
these  questions,  it  will  take  a great  while. 

Q.-  No,  sir;  I want  to  ask  you  if  you  believe  in  the  central  line? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  the  north-westerly  line? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a very  good  line ; it  taps  the  lakes. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  believe  in  a south-westerly  line? 
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A.  No,  sir;  I don’t  believe  in  a south-westerly  line,  simply  because  it  is 
a longer  way  to  get  at  the  object  you  seek. 

Q.  How  can  it  be  longer  to  go  to  the  South-west  by  a south-western 
line  than  by  the  other? 

A.  It  is  longer,  because  you  go  through  the  mountains,  and  have  the 
curves  and  grades  against  you;  you  have  most  expensive  engineering;  in 
fact,  you  insist  on  going  through  obstacles  instead  of  going  round  them ; 
that  is  all.  You  would  not  save  ten  miles. 

Q.  Suppose  we  save  ten  miles  by  making  a competing  road  through  a 
great  country,  would  you  still  say  you  would  not  try  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  you  would  not  save  anything,  you  would  have  your  grades 
against  you ; you  would  lose  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles.  If  you  could 
cut  olf  even  ten  miles,  there  would  be  something  in  it;  but  then  it  would 
be  a great  mistake. 

Q.  Suppose  we  gain  a good  deal,  still  you  would  say  it  would  be  best 
not  to  attempt  the  south-west? 

A.  I should ; it  goes  against  my  whole  idea  of  railroad  construction. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  approve  of  anything  being  done  in  the  construction 
of  a south-west  line  for  the  benefit  of  New  England? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  opinion  largely  owing  to  the  suction  power  of  the  Hudson 
Kiver? 

A.  Not  at  all.  I don’t  care  a fig  for  the  Hudson  River.  I have  seen 
reason  to  revise  my  opinion  in  that  particular.  I don’t  consider  that  it  is 
our  mission  to  compete  with  New  York  for  this  business.  I would  not  give 
a sixpence  for  the  purpose  of  going  any  further  on  that  line ; it  is  all  wrong ; 
it  is  a mistake.  The  Hudson  River  is  a great  natural  drain  down  into  New 
York  Harbor,  which  gives  New  York  great  commercial  advantages  over  us, 
with  which  we  cannot  compete.  The  more  we  “fight  it  out  on  that  line,” 
the  worse  we  shall  be. 

Q.  It  used  to  be  said  that  it  was  quite  useless  to  expect  Western  produce 
to  be  brought  over  the  Western  Railroad  to  Boston  for  exportation,  because 
she  had  two  disadvantages — she  was  fifty  miles  further,  which  would  be 
fatal  out  of  200  miles,  and  then  she  had  the  Hudson  River  against  her,  and 
New  York  150  miles  oflT,  with  as  many  railroads  as  New  York  chose  to 
make.  Now,  it  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  all  these  obstacles  have  been  over- 
come, and  that  by  a pro  rata  system,  and  a drawback  system,  they  under- 
take to  deliver  Western  produce  at  the  wharves  of  Boston  at  the  same  rate 
as  they  do  in  New  York? 

A.  No,  sir,  you  are  again  wrong.  The  difficulty  is,  that  the  vast  mass  of 
produce  which  is  brought  down  to  New  York  still  goes  by  canal  for  ship- 
ment. It  is  tided  down ; it  is  slow ; it  suffers  under  disadvantages  of  various 
kinds ; but  I am  one  of  those  who  adhere  to  the  impression  that  for  foreign 
commerce,  the  railroads  will  never  be  able  to  compete  with  "water  trans- 
portation. 

Q.  I don’t  ask  you  whether,  by  that  means,  railroads  will  be  able  to 
compete  with  water,  but  whether  the  railroads,  by  means  of  their  system  of 
charging  and  by  allowing  a drawback,  are  not  able  now  to  bring  freight 
from  Albany  to  Boston  wharves  for  the  same  price  that  they  are  able  to 
take  it  to  New  York? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Those  difficulties  are  overcome  ? ’ 

A.  That  difficulty  is  overcome. 

Q.  When  you  come  to  consider  the  advantage  -which  can  be  gained  by 
drawbacks,  by  reduced  charges,  by  the  fact  that  Boston  (as  I suppose  will 
be  admitted)  has  now  a better  water-front  for  all  commercial  purposes  than 
New  York,  and  also  is  one  day  nearer  Liverpool,  don’t  you  think  that  all 
these  things  will  so  operate  that  a considerable  portion  of  the  export  trade 
may  come  to  Boston — I don’t  mean  that  Boston  will  rival  New  York, — but 
so  that  Boston  need  not  close  her  harbor  against  foreign  commerce? 

A.  There  is  no  danger  of  that.  I think  it  not  improbable ; I hope  it 
may  be  so ; I very  strongly  hope  it  may  be  so. 

Q.  I see  in  the  Eeport  of  the  Kailroad  Commissioners,  which  I suppose 
was  written  by  you,  this  language  : — 

“Massachusetts  has  committed  herself  beyond  recall  to  a competition  in 
this  business.  It  is  useless  now  to  discuss,  whether  for  the  necessities  of 
her  development  the  wiser  policy  might  not  have  been  found  to  exist  in  the 
course  pursued  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania — in  the  thorough  develop- 
ment of  a single  line,  or  of  two  single  lines  to  different  points,  one  being 
Albany  and  the  other  Ogdensburg.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  this  policy 
was  not  adopted,  and  that  the  contracts  now  in  force  in  relation  to  tunnel- 
ling the'  Hoosac  Mountain,  and  the  aid  already  granted  to  the  B.  H.  & E. 
road  have  placed  the  completion  of  those  enterprises  beyond  the  pale  of 
controversy.” 

A,  When  I signed  that,  I was  not  aware  of  what  had  been  going  on  in 
regard  to  the  funds  of  the  B.  H.  & E.  I thought  they  had  money  enough  to 
finish  their  road. 

Q.  Does  that  account  for  your  change  of  opinion  ? 

A.  Of  course ; I supposed  the  money  was  in  the  bank,  lying  there  to  be 
used  for  that  purpose,  which  “ placed  it  beyond  the  pale  of  controversy ; ” 
but  when  they  appeared  in  the  State  House,  and  asked  for  five  millions  of 
dollars  more,  then  the  controversy  arose.  That  makes  an  entire  change. 
They  came  here  for  money,  and  the  old  controversy  is  revived. 

Q.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state,  to  the  best  of  your  recollection,  the 
grades  and  curves  which  you  speak  of  as  being  so  formidable  between 
Newburg  and  Pittsburg,  or  any  south-west  route,  for  we  are  going  to  try  to 
find  the  best  we  can  ? 

A.  I really  cannot  undertake  to  do  that. 

Q.  Can  you  mention  some  of  them  ? 

A.  I am  not  an  engineer;  I have  never  been  over  the  route.  I simply 
have  the  impression  that  the  whole  engineering  through  that  region  is 
very  difficult.  I have  never  heard  it  denied. 

Q.  Can  you  point  out  any  place  where  there  are  any  special  difficulties  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I cannot.  I should  say,  that  when  you  started  from  the 
Hudson  River,  it  was  somewhat  hard,  it  rises  very  rapidly. 

Q.  On  the  left  and  on  the  right  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  we  don’t  profess  to  run  longitudinally. 

A.  I think  you  will  find  very  great  difficulties ; but  on  that  point  I will 
say  I may  be  entirely  deceived ; it  is  a country  I have  never  been  over.  I 
have  never  heard  it  disputed  that  it  -vyas  a difficult  country,  and  therefore 
I have  taken  it  for  granted. 
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Q.  You  believe  that  a road  passing  through  a good  country  increases 
population  and  business,  in  this  part  of  the  country  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  tables  in  the  last  report  show  that  what  are  called  domestic 
receipts  on  the  different  railroads  in  1868,  amounted  to  $2,000,000  and  a 
little  over;  in  1869,  $3,400,000 ; showing  a gain  of  $1,300,000,  in  one  year. 
Then  you  take  the  water  traffic,  and  in  1868,  it  was  $3,268,000 ; in  1869, 
$2,019,000;  making  a loss  on  domestic  receipts  by  water,  of  $1,249,000,  and 
a gain  by  rail  of  $1,381,000.  These  figures  are  correct? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  believe  that  supplying  the  great  manufacturing  centres  and 
small  manufacturing  villages  with  coal  at  the  cheapest  rate  is  of  very 
great  advantage  to  them,  and  a very  great  relief?  It  is  like  a diminution 
of  their  tax,  is  it  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  unquestionably  it  is. 

[Adjourned  to  Wednesday,  at  10  o’clock.]| 
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FIFTEENTTH  PUBLIC  HEAPING. 

Wednesday,  April  6, 1870. 

Testimony  of  Chas.  Francis  Adams — Continued. 

Mr.  Adams.  I was  asked  yesterday  in  relation  to  certain  distances,  and  I 
have  prepared  a table  which  I will  submit  to  the  Committee.  Mr.  Dana  cross- 
questioned  me  on  the  shortest  possible  line  from  Newburg  to  Cincinnati.  I 
find  that  allowing  an  air  line  for  the  proposed  extension  from  Newburg,  it  is 
still  60  miles  shortest  by  Albany.  I am  not  responsible  for  the  figures. 

Boston  to  Cincinnati. 

Via  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie — 


Boston  to  Newburg,  . ..... 

. 

225 

miles. 

Newburg  to  Warwick, 

Warwick  to  Allentown,  (by  a direct  line  on  proposed 
route  indicated  on  the  map  of  the  state  engineer  of 

29 

u 

N.  Y.) 

. 

82 

u 

Allentown  to  Pittsburg,  ..... 

. 

339 

(( 

Pittsburg  to  Columbus, 

. 

193 

Columbus  to  Cincinnati,  ...... 

Total  distance  from  Boston  to  Cincinnati  on  the 

120 

u 

projected  line,  now  uncompleted, 

988  miles. 

Via  Boston  and  Albany — 

Boston  to  Albany, 

. 

200 

miles. 

Albany  to  Buffalo, 

. 

298 

Buffalo  to  Cleveland, 

. 

183 

(( 

Cleveland  to  Delaware, 

. 

114 

u 

Delaware  to  Springfield,  ..... 

. 

50 

ii 

Springfield  to  Cincinnati, 

Total  distance  from  Boston  to  Cincinnati  on 

a 

84 

completed  line  now  in  operation,  . . . 929  miles. 


Difference  in  favor  of  the  Albany  route.  .....  59  miles. 

In  comparing  these  two  routes,  grades  should  not  be  left  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  Albany  route  goes  round  the  Alleghanies,  and  wholly  avoids  them  ; 
the  Newburg  route  passes  directly  through  them  from  the  Hudson  to  the 
Ohio,  a distance  of  493  miles ; these  grades  are  equal  to  at  least  125  miles  of 
additional  track.  The  Inference  would  seem  to  be  that  the  completed  road 
used  in  operation  by  way  of  Albany  is  absolutely  and  geographically  59  miles 
shorter  to  Cincinnati  and  the  whole  South-west,  than  the  projected  and  in  com- 
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plete  road, — and  that  practically  it  is  184  miles  shorter,  with  allowance  made 
for  grades. 

The  distances  are  all  from  Appleton’s  Guide  (April,  1870,)  except  the  pro- 
jected air  line  from  Warwick  to  Allentown  which  is  measured  from  the  map 
in  the  N.  Y.  State  Engineer’s  Report,  1868.  In  every  case  the  shortest  line 
is  taken. 

[The  counsel  for  the  corporation  declining  to  cross-examine,  Mr.  Adams 
said :] 

This  is  a very  great  disappointment  to  me.  Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Spellman,  and 
various  other  gentlemen,  who  did  not  profess  to  know  anything  about  the  de- 
tails of  this  business,  have  been  cross-examined  at  great  length,  and  I was  in 
hopes  I should  be. 

Mr.  Graves.  If  the  gentleman  alludes  to  me,  there  is  a better  way  to  dis- 
pose of  his  testimony. 

Mr  Adams.  Then  I shall  have  to  bring  out  one  point  now,  which  I meant 
to  bring  out  on  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Graves.  I am  very  glad  the  gentleman  shows  his  animus. 

Mr.  Adams.  On  the  19th  page  of  Mr.  Graves’s  opening  statement  is  a 
point  which  he  has  pressed  largely  upon  various  witnesses  who  have  been  up 
here.  I will  read  the  whole  paragraph. 

“ The  table  of  figures  which  I will  lay  before  you  give  every  year’s  earnings 
:and  expenditures  for  the  last  ten  years,  on  that  road  from  Providence  to 
Waterbury.  That  property  has  appreciated  in  its  earnings  25  to  35  per  cent 
‘©very  year,  until  the  last  year,  this  last  year,  the  gross  earnings  are  about 
$900,000.  They  have  gone  up  from  $300,000  to  $900,000  between  1863  and 
1870.” 

Mr.  Graves  pressed  this  increase  of  thirty  per  cent,  so  much  on  the  atten- 
-tion  Df  the  witnesses  that  it  caused  me  to  look  into  the  matter.  I found  that 
he  alluded  to  seven  years — 1863,  ’64,  ’65,  ’66,  ’67,  ’68  and  ’69.  I took,  there- 
fore, the  sum  of  $318,000,  which  I understood  was  the  amount  fixed  for  the 
first  year,  and  I have  carried  that  through.  I found  that  Mr.  Graves  had 
fallen  into  an  error.  I found  that  at  thirty  per  cent,  increase,  by  the  seventh 
year,  it  would  have  amounted  to  over  $1,500,000  gross  receipts  instead  of  $900,- 
000,  as  he  asserts ; at  25  per  cent,  increase,  it  would  amount  to  over  $1,200,000 
a year ; at  20  per  cent,  increase,  it  would  amount  to  something  over  $900,000 
for  the  seventh  year. 

Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Graves  has  fallen  into  an  error,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  figures,  in  saying  that  the  increase  has  been  from  20  to  25  per 
cent.,  because  it  has  been,  according  to  his  own  figures,  a trifie  less  than  20  per 
cent.  There  may  be  some  explanation  that  I cannot  arrive  at.  I have 
merely  figured  it  as  I have  stated. 

Going  into  that  matter  led  me  to  make  some  examination  of  the  reasons  for 
the  remarkably  small  earnings  of  that  road,  as  compared  with  others.  It  was 
stated  that  it  was  a mere  local  road  and  that  it  would  earn  handsomely  if  con- 
nected through.  The  road  runs  from  Providence  to  Waterbury  and  Hart- 
ford— both  large  cities.  I therefore  compared  it  Avith  local  roads  running  in 
other  directions.  I took  the  Providence  and  Worcester  road.  The  earnings 
per  mile  of  the  Providence,  Hartford  and  Fishkill  road  are  $7,562,  gross. 
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The  earnings  of  the  Providence  and  Worcester, — an  equally  local  road,  you 
would  not  suppose  there  could  be  much  difference — were  ^18,450.  The  road 
is  of  about  the  same  age  ; there  is  no  marked  difference.  I also  took  the  New 
Bedford  and  Taunton  road,  which  is  not  connected  through.  It  certainly  has 
no  through  business,  except  what  comes  to  New  Bedford,  and  goes  to  Boston. 
The  earnings  of  that  road  are  ten  thousand  dollars  per  mile.  From  these 
figures,  I simply  deduce  the  result,  which  I believe  will  be  found  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  be  at  the  bottom  of  this  whole  thing,  that  the  Providence,  Hartford 
and  Fishkill  road,  whether  you  carry  it  through  to  Fishkill  or  not,  is  a road 
that  runs  contrary  to  nature.  The  people  do  not  want  to  travel  in  that 
direction. 

I have  only  one  thing  further  which  I wish  to  submit  to  the  Committee,  and 
I should  like  to  have  attention  paid  to  it  because,  in  my  own  mind,  it  has 
very  great  weight.  Perhaps  I shall  officially  have  to  treat  this  question  at  some 
time,  and  it  is  a point  the  Committee  will  have  to  meet. 

The  petitioners  in  this  case  claim,  that,  if  their  prayer  is  complied  with,  and 
the  road  is  completed  with  the  public  money,  it  will  prove  a brilliant  commer- 
cial success  ; — that  it  will  net  7 per  cent,  on  ^40,000,000  after  its  first  year 
of  operation,  with  an  indefinite  future  increase  ; — thus  promising  at  no  remote 
day  both  a secure  interest  on  its  funded  debt  and  fair  dividends  on  its  stock. 

The  opponents  of  the  petition,  on  the  other  hand,  claim  that  this  result  is 
impossible  ; that,  even  if  completed  with  the  public  money,  the  road  cannot 
pay  the  interest  on  its  bonded  indebtedness  and  must  inevitably,  soon  or  late 
go  into  insolvency  and  the  control  of  the  trustees. 

One  or  the  other  must  be  right ; there  is  no  middle  ground  possible ; the 
road,  if  completed,  either  will  or  will  not  be  able  to  pay  the  interest  on  its 
funded  indebtedness. 

The  Committee  in  recommending  legislation  must,  therefore,  accept  one  of 
these  alternatives  or  the  other. 

If,  then,  they  accept  the  last, — if  they  believe  that  no  public  aid  to  com- 
pletion can  save  this  corporation  from  ultimate  bankruptcy, — that  its  earnings 
will  not  suffice  to  pay  the  future  Interest  on  its  mortgage  indebtedness,  then 
to  aid  it  further  would  be  merely  to  throw  good  money  after  bad.  In  this 
case,  there  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued. 

The  other  alternative  remains  The  road  it  is  confidently  maintained  if 
completed  will  at  once  give  a real  value  to  all  classes  of  its  securities.  On  this 
ground  and  on  this  ground  only  is  further  public  assistance  now  asked  for. 

If  the  Committee  accepts  these  assurances  and  on  them  based  legislation, 
and  grants  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  what  are  the  securities  to  which  a 
value  is  thus  given  ? They  will  be  as  follows : — 

1st.  Berdell  mortgage  bonds, $20,000,000  00 

2d.  Second  mortgage  bonds  now  authorized,  . . . 15,000,000  00 

3d.  Common  stock, 25,000,000  00 


Total, $60,000,000  00 

These  securities  represent  a road  360  miles  in  length.  It  will,  therefore, 
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after  success  has  been  assured  to  it,  be  represented  by  a construction  account 
of  >1165,000  per  mile  in  valuable  bonds  or  stock. 

The  average  cost  of  New  England  railroads  is  $40,500  per  mile,  which 
would  make  the  real  money  cost  of  this  road  $15,000,000 ; allowing  an  increase 
in  this  case  of  fifty  per  cent.,  or  $60,000  per  mile,  the  hard  money  cost  of  this 
road  should  not  stand  at  over  $22,000,000.  Here  is  a balance  of  $>38,000,000 
of  paper  capital,  representing  no  single  dollar  of  actual  money  paid  in,  to 
which  it  is  proposed  the  State  shall  give  an  intrinsic,  interest-bearing  value. 

Much  has  of  late  been  heard  and  said  of  the  pernicious  practice  of  railroad 
stock-watering, — of  taxing  the  community  to  pay  interest  or  dividends  on  the 
evidences  of  fictitious  value.  Public  opinion  is  greatly  aroused  in  regard  to 
it, — this  Commonwealth  has  directly  legislated  against  it  The  most  re- 
markable proceeding  of  this  sort  as  yet  recorded  is  that  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad.  This  road  to-day,  after  all  the  recent  issues  of  evidences 
of  fictitious  value,  stands  at  $115,000  per  mile,  or  $50,000  per  mile  less  than 
the  point  at  which  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  is  asked,  through  the  use 
of  the  public  money,  to  place  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie. 

If  the  road  when  completed  by  the  public  money  can  save  itself  from  bank- 
ruptcy, if  it  can  at  once  pay  the  interest  on  its  bonded  indebtedness,  it  will 
certainly  by  natural  growth  in  a very  few  years  be  also  able  to  pay  dividends. 
From  that  moment,  the  whole  burden  of  paying  profits  on  $38,000,000  of 
purely  fictitious  capital  will  be  irrevocably  imposed  on  the  community. 

I submit  therefore,  that,  in  considering  this  petition,  the  Committee  stands 
in  this  predicament, — either 

Firsts  notwithstanding  any  grant  of  public  aid,  the  road  must  fail  and  pass 
into  bankruptcy,  and  the  public  money  thus  be  loaned  on  insufficient  security  ; 
or. 

Second,  the  legislature  must,  in  face  of  its  own  laws  and  of  the  expressed 
public  opinion  of  the  Commonwealth,  give,  by  an  expenditure  of  public 
money,  and  in  the  name  of  cheap  transportation,  a real  value  to  $35,000,000 
of  wholly  worthless  securities,  and  thus  by  legislation  perpetrate  the  most 
remarkable  instance  of  stock-watering  yet  attempted. 

The  alternative  is  simple,  either  the  public  money  is  to  be  flung  away  in 
bankruptcy,  or  it  is  loaned  to  make  effectual  a gross  attempt  at  that  which  is 
in  flagrant  violation  of  both  the  statute  law  and  avowed  public  opinion  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

Through  insolvency  only  can  this  road  possibly  be  reduced  to  a sound  cost 
value. 

I should  like  to  be  questioned  on  that,  as  I am  unable  to  escape  from  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  You  make  the  capital  sixty  millions  upon  which 
the  road  must  pay  or  go  into  insolvency  ? * 

A.  No,  sir,  thirty-five  millions.  It  has  its  choice.  If  it  pays  interest  on 
thirty-five  millions  the  first  year,  of  course  the  interest  on  sixty  millions  will 
follow  in  a very  few  years. 

Q.  If  it  can  pay  its  interest  on  the  first  and  second  mortgages,  of  course 
it  need  not  go  into  insolvency.  The  item  of  stock  does  not  enter  into  your 
calculation  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  If  it  can  pay  the  interest  on  its  bonds  the  first  year,  the 
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natural  growth  of  the  road  would  enable  it  to  pay  the  interest  on  its  stock.  I 
see  in  the  opening  argument  of  Mr.  Graves  that  reference  is  made  to  the  fact 
that  a thousand  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Providence,  Hartford  and  Fishkill 
road  were  sold  for  a thousand  dollars,  and  that  the  stock  of  the  Harlem  road 
sold  at  one  time  for  five  dollars  a share,  indicating  a confidence  that  this 
stock  will  go  up.  If  you  save  it  from  insolvency,  you  know  what  the  conse- 
quence is.  Let  us  hear  nothing  more  about  stock-watering  in  Massachusetts. 

Q.  According  to  your  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  road,  and  the  difficul- 
ties it  must  encounter,  its  freights  must  be  so  low  to  compete  with  other  lines, 
that  the  Commonwealth  would  not  suffer  much  ? 

A.  I can  say  this,  without  any  hesitation,  that  it  is  an  alternative.  If  I 
am  right,  the  road  cannot  be  saved  from  insolvency.  That  is  my  theory.  If 
they  are  right,  if  it  can  earn  seven  per  cent,  on  forty  millions  of  dollars,  it 
can  be  made  to  pay  dividends  on  the  stock  at  the  end  of  five  years.  Every- 
body knows  that  who  knows  anything  about  the  growth  of  railroads.  If  they 
are  right,  it  will  pay  the  interest  on  its  bonds  and  dividends  on  its  stock  ; if 
I am  right,  it  will  pay  neither.  They  come  here  and  ask  for  legislation  by 
the  state  to  put  through  the  road  at  $165,000  a mile. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Earle.)  That  would  include  equipment  ? 

A.  No;  they  would  have  to  pay  for  their  equipment.  Fifteen  millions 
must  be  provided  to  pay  the  floating  debt  and  equip  the  road.  The  road 
would  need  150  locomotives,  which  would  cost  about  two  and  one-half  millions. 

Q.  Suppose  the  road  goes  into  insolvency,  the  first  mortgage  will  hold  the 
road  then  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  the  road  were  to  go  into  bankruptcy  to-day,  the  first  mortgage  bond- 
holders would  hold  the  road  ; they  would  then  be  obliged  to  re-organize, 
make  stock,  and  make  a new  first  mortgage  on  the  road  to  complete  it.  Sup- 
posing, however,  that  the  State  or  any  individuals  were  to  build  the  road  to- 
day and  reserve  as  security  Berdell  bonds  sufficient  to  cover  the  loan,  then  if 
the  road  went  into  insolvency,  the  first  mortgage  would  hold  the  road  fully 
finished  and  equipped,  and  there  would  not  be  any  necessity  for  creating  new 
stock  and  placing  a first  mortgage  on  the  road.  So,  even  supposing  the  road 
were  to  go  through  bankruptcy,  would  it  not  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  Ber- 
dell bondholders  that  the  road  should  go  into  bankruptcy  fully  finished  and 
equipped,  rather  than  unfinished,  necessitating  the  issuing  of  new  stock,  and  a 
first  mortgage  bonds  ? 

Witness.  Allow  me  to  ask  what  you  include  under  the  designation,  as  re- 
gards this  road,  of  bankruptcy  ? 

Mr.  Morton.  I suppose,  if  the  road  were  to  go  into  bankruptcy  in  the 
federal  courts,  its  trustees  would  be  treated  like  those  of  any  other  corpora- 
tion. 

Witness  It  would  not  then  be  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees;  it  would  be 
simply  in  the  hands  of  a receiver  in  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Morton.  But  the  first  mortgage  would  hold  the  road  ? 

Witness.  Yes,  sir.  Are  you  clear  that  that  could  be  done? 

Mr.  Morton.  Not  at  all. 

Witness.  I have  grave  doubts  whether  it  can  be  done.  On  that  point,  if 
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I should  be  consulted  by  the  Committee,  I should  prefer  It  should  be  officially 
in  writing,  and  I will  send  back  a written  answer  to  any  inquiries  they  make 
of  that  nature. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pakker.)  Can  the  first  mortgage  bondholders  appear  at  all 
until  next  July. 

A,  I do  not  understand  that  they  can  ; and  then  they  have  got  to  wait  for 
eighteen  months  before  they  can  do  anything. 

Q.  Is  not  the  road  bankrupt  now,  and  has  it  not  been  bankrupt  since 
last  January  in  a commercial  sense  ? 

A.  I am  told  that  it  has. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  The  holders  of  the  floating  debt  would  put  It  Into 
bankruptcy,  if  it  can  be  put  into  bankruptcy  ? 

A.  You  have  proposed  a third  alternative,  which  never  occurred  to  me.  I 
particularly  stated  as  my  alternative  that  if  it  was  clear  that  the  road  was  go- 
ing into  Insolvency,  the  State  would  not  be  justified  in  taking  more  Berdell 
bonds,  and  putting  more  money  into  bankruptcy.  I made  my  alternative  on 
that  basis.  You,  however,  inquire  if,  notwithstanding  the  State  knew  that 
the  road  was  going  into  insolvency,  it  would  not  still  be  good  policy  to  put 
more  money  in  to  make  the  road  better  for  bankruptcy.  That  alternative  I 
am  not  prepared  to  discuss  ; it  never  occurred  to  me  as  possible ; but  the  peti- 
tioners have  rested  their  whole  case  on  the  seven  per  cent,  on  40  millions ; I 
have  rested  my  whole  case  on  the  fact  that  they  won’t  earn  it. 

Mr.  Ingalls.  I beg  pardon.  We  rest  our  case  for  the  bondholders  on  the 
fact  that  the  road  will  pay  seven  per  cent,  on  22^  millions. 

Witness.  Then  you  rest  your  case  on  the  road’s  going  into  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Ingalls.  Not  at  all ; we  don’t  consider  that  question  at  all ; only  the 
question  whether  the  road  would  pay  seven  per  cent,  on  22.^  millions. 

Witness.  According  to  my  calculations,  it  may  do  that  at  the  end  of  17 
years,  if  it  is  remarkably  fortunate,  which  I don’t  think  It  can  be.  That  is  my 
opinion.  But  the  road  cannot  possibly  be  built  for  the  22^  millions.  That  is 
already  exhausted,  and  they  have  got  a floating  debt  of  7-|  millions,  S2,055,000 
of  the  bonds  of  the  Providence,  Hartford  & Fishkill  road,  and  it  will  take  five 
millions  more  to  complete  the  road. 

Mr.  Morton.  There  is  no  proposition  for  the  State  to  do  anything  except 
to  receive  Berdell  bonds  as  security.  Suppose  the  State  goes  on  and  builds 
the  road  and  receives  Berdell  bonds  as  security,  still,  if  the  road  goes  into 
bankruptcy,  the  Berdell  bonds  would  hold  the  road,  and  there  would  be  22^ 
millions  of  bonds,  upon  which  Interest  would  have  to  be  paid  if  the  road  went 
into  bankruptcy  and  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Berdell  bondholders,  and  the 
road  would  be  finished. 

Witness.  The  State,  then,  I understand,  proposes  to  speculate  in  a bank- 
rupt road. 

Mr.  Morton.  I did  not  put  it  in  that  form. 

AVitness.  I know  you  did  not;  you  put  it  as  an  hypothesis  ; and  I say  on 
that  hypothesis,  the  State  is  to  do  what  no  private  capitalist  on  earth  would 
do,  invest  money  at  par  in  a bankrupt  road. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Suppose  the  bondholders  should  agree  to  put  in 
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all  their  bonds  at  50  cents,  conditioned  on  the  State’s  advancing  enough  to 
complete  the  road  ? 

A.  The  road  has  got  to  go  through  bankruptcy  ; we  start  with  that  as  part 
of  the  hypothesis,  do  we  not,  Mr.  Morton? — That  this  floating  debt  has  got 
to  be  wiped  out.  If  the  road  goes  into  bankruptcy,  the  creditors  will  un- 
doubtedly lose  their  debt. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  Therefore  the  inducement  for  them  to  throw  the 
road  into  bankruptcy  is  not  very  clear  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  second  mortgage  bondholders  would  lose  their  money  by 
putting  the  road  into  bankruptcy,  and  the  inducement  for  them  to  do  it  would 
not  be  very  great ; but  even  if  they  should  do  it,  still  the  Berdell  bondhold- 
ers would  have  the  road.  » 

A.  The  Berdell  bondholders  would  have  the  road  whenever  it  got  out  of 
bankruptcy  ; when  that  would  be  I should  say  would  be  extremely  problem- 
atical. Mr.  Graves,  in  his  speech,  which  I have  just  read  again,  mentions 
one  thing  which  struck  me  as  showing  great  knowledge  of  human  nature  in 
that  respect.  He  said  he  had  noticed  that  when  a man  got  into  a warm  nest, 
he  did  not  usually  get  out  of  it  until  he  got  into  another  equally  warm.  I 
have  noticed  that  when  receivers  get  into  a road  they  usually  stay  there. 
The  case  of  the  Providence,  Hartford  & Fishkill  road  is  a case  in  point. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  Don’t  you  know  of  an  instance  where  a road  has 
been  put  into  bankruptcy  when  the  court  has  given  the  mortgagees  control 
under  the  mortgage. 

A.  There  have  been  such  cases  undoubtedly,  but  your  whole  case  moves 
on  the  hypothesis  that  this  road  cannot  go  into  the  United  States  court,  and  if 
it  goes  into  the  State  court,  I think  Judge  Barnard  would  be  quite  as  likely 
to  put  it  into  their  hands  as  anybody’s  I have  noticed  that  he  has  appointed 
receivers  for  various  railroad  properties.  I think  he  appointed  a receiver  for 
the  Union  Pacific,  which  has  not  a mile  of  road  in  the  State ; 1 think  he  also 
appointed  a receiver  for  the  Atlantic  & Great  Western.  I have  been  expect- 
ing to  see  that  he  has  appointed  a receiver  for  this  road.  The  whole  hypoth- 
esis moves  on  a basis  to  which  I would  be  hardly  willing  to  accede,  which 
is,  that  it  would  be  good  policy  for  the  State  to  do  that  which  it  has  never 
been  good  policy  for  private  corporations  to  do.  When  a road  goes  into 
bankruptcy,  if  a private  capitalist  wants  it,  he  goes  round  and  buys  up  the 
bonds  at  the  market  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  Take  the  bondholders.  Suppose  the  Berdell 
bondholders  could  make  an  arrangement,  or  some  of  them,  with  certain  other 
Berdell  bondholders  to  finish  the  road,  and  receive  as  security  Berdell  bonds? 
why  would  it  not  be  a better  investment  for  them  to  finish  the  road,  accept 
Berdell  bonds  as  security,  let  it  go  into  bankruptcy,  if  anybody  saw  fit  to 
put  it  into  bankruptcy  and  lose  the  amount  which  was  due  them,  and  then 
take  the  road  ? Why  would  it  not  be  better  for  them  to  do  that  than  to  let 
the  road  go  into  bankruptcy,  let  the  bonds  depreciate,  and  somebody  else  buy 
them  up,  and  then  organize  anew  with  a large  amount  of  stock,  and  a new 
first  mortgage  ? 

Witness.  At  what  price  are  Berdell  bonds  to  be  received  as  security  ? 
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Mr.  IMorton.  I don’t  know  whether  the  counsel  has  stated  that. 

Witness.  In  your  hypothesis  V 

Mr  Morton.  In  my  hypothesis,  at  par. 

Witness.  Very  well ; all  I can  say  is  this,  that  if  they  were  selling  in  the 
market  at  33,  and  were  received  by  a capitalist  at  par  for  his  money,  I don’t 
see  how,  in  the  end,  he  would  make  a great  deal.  But  supposing  he  went 
about  this,  and  came  through,  the  road  would  have  to  go  into  bankruptcy,  and 
when  it  came  out  he  would  hold  it  for  the  Berdell  bonds,  if  it  ever  did  come 
out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  Then  he  would  have  a complete  road  in  opera- 
tion, fully  equipped  for  22^  millions  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  he  would,  on  that  hypothesis. 

Q.  Would  that  be  a bad  speculation  or  investment  ? 

A.  I think  it  would  be  a very  bad  one.  If  it  would  not,  why  don’t  some 
one  do  it  ? It  could  be  done  easily. 

Q.  Can  they  do  it  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes,  just  as  easily  as  anybody  else  can. 

Q.  In  the  first  place,  how  can  any  bondholder  touch  the  road  ? What 
right  has  any  bondholder  to  touch  the  road  for  two  years  ? 

A.  I take  it,  if  any  capitalist  came  forward  and  said,  “ I will  advance  the 
money  to  complete  the  road  on  the  Berdell  bonds,  at  par,”  the  probability  is 
they  could  make  the  same  arrangement  with  the  Berdell  bondholders  that  the 
State  could  make.  Whether  any  private  capitalists  would  do  it  or  not,  I have 
certainly  a very  confident  opinion.  I do  not  think  they  would.  If,  however, 
the  money  of  the  State  is  considered  as  not  subject  to  the  same  care  as  private 
money,  I should  be  unable  to  discuss  the  matter  on  that  hypothesis,  for  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  must  start  upon  the  principle  that  the  Legislature  is  bound 
to  take  the  same  reasonable,  care  of  the  public  money  that  an  ordinary  man 
would  take  of  his  own.  I cannot  well  argue  on  any  other  basis. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  At  what  price  were  the  Berdell  bonds  selling  two 
years  ago,  when  you  recommended  the  State  aid  ? 

A.  I don’t  think  any  had  been  issued.  It  was  a new  bond. 

Q.  Were  they  not  selling  at  that  time  under  forty? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  any  had  been  issued.  Since  then,  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  selling  a large  amount  to  the  Erie  Railroad,  at  a very  large  price, 
or  they  have  been  taken  at  a price  far  exceeding  their  market  value.  But, 
however  that  may  be,  I have  no  hesitation  in  going  back  on  my  opinions  three 
years  ago. 

Q.  Did  you  not  think  then  that  the  only  way  it  could  be  built  was  by  Ber- 
dell bonds  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  if  we  build  it  for  Berdell  bonds,  why  would  it  not  be  as  good  an 
investment  as  it  was  then  ? 

A.  Because  then  it  might  have  been  completed  without  going  into  bank- 
ruptcy. Now,  completed  on  Berdell  bonds,  or  anything  else,  it  has  got  to  go 
into  insolvency. 

Q.  You  give  that  as  your  opinion  ? 

A.  Undoubtedly  ; it  cannot  be  kept  out  of  it. 
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Q.  Will  it  be  for  the  interest  of  anyboclyJ;o  put  the  road  into  bankruptcy  ? 

A.  Then  the  State  must  lose  the  interest  on  the  Berdell  bonds.  They 
cannot  earn  their  interest  after  next  July. 

Q.  Who  of  the  floating  debt  men  will  put  it  into  bankruptcy  ? 

A.  It  may  be  the  floating  debt  men  are  disposed  to  wait  until  they  can  get 
their  amount  in  full ; they  have  got  to  be  paid  some  time. 

Q.  Will  not  men  always  do  what  it  is  for  their  interest  to  do  ? 

A.  They  will  if  they  do  not  get  angry. 

Q.  What  interest  can  the  floating  debt  men  have  to  put  the  road  into 
bankruptcy  V 

A.  Very  well ; now  I answer  you  at  once  on  that.  If  they  wait  to  get  the 
face  of  their  bills,  or  to  compromise  in  some  way,  that  has  all  got  to  come  out 
of  the  property.  So  that  the  property  has  this  choice,  either  to  throw  the 
road  into  bankruptcy  to  get  rid  of  the  floating  debt,  or  to  pay  off  the  floating 
debt. 

Q.  Then  you  think  it  Avould  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Berdell  bond- 
holders to  put  the  road  into  bankruptcy  ? 

A.  I think  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  owners  of  the  property  to 
put  the  road  into  bankruptcy  to  get  rid  of  the  floating  debt. 

Q.  Supposing  the  Berdell  bondholders  hold  the  franchises  of  the  road  and 
then  hold  their  bonds,  why  would  it  be  for  their  interest  to  put  the  road  into 
bankruptcy  ? 

A.  So  that  the  road  would  be  run  in  the  interest  of  the  Berdell  bond- 
holders, and  not  of  the  floating  debt  men.  What  is  to  prevent  the  floating 
debt  men  from  seizing  the  road  ? 

Mr.  Ingalls.  Because  it  is  not  for  their  interest  to  do  it. 

Witness.  Then  they  are  to  be  paid.  They  will  say  to  the  Berdell  bond- 
holders, “ Pay  us,  or  we  seize  your  road.” 

]\lr.  Ingalls.  A moment  ago  you  said  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
bondholders  that  the  road  should  be  put  into  bankruptcy. 

Witness.  The  moment  it  is  for  their  interest  to  do  it,  they  will  do  it. 

Q.  But  it  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the  floating  debt  men  ? 

A . It  may  be  that  they  will  use  their  power,  and  say,  “ Pay  us,  or  we  will 
throw  you  into  bankruptcy.  You  don’t  want  to  go  into  bankruptcy,  pay 
us,  or  we  will  put  you  there.” 

Q.  Now,  to  come  back  to  my  question.  You  think  the  Berdell  bondholders 
would  be  safer  after  the  road  came  out  of  bankruptcy  ? If  they  held  the 
franchises  of  the  road  and  the  Berdell  bonds,  couldn’t  they  run  the  road  so  as 
to  make  it  safe  for  themselves  ? In  other  words,  if  it  was  certain  that  the 
Berdell  bondholders  could  hold  the  franchises  to  all  eternity,  unless  they  are 
paid,  would  they  not  be  in  the  best  possible  position  ? 

A.  I don’t  see  how  they  could  do  it. 

Q.  That  is,  they  would  be  able  to  say  to  the  floating  debt  people,  “ If  you 
force  us  into  insolvency,  you  will  not  get  anything,  and  therefore  you  must 
let  us  off  ” ? 

A.  You  say  they  are  going  to  embark  in  a war  to  clean  out  the  floating 
debt,  and  in  order  to  do  this,  they  must  be  in  the  strongest  possible  position. 

Q.  No  ; I did  not  say  anything  about  cleaning  out  the  floating  debt,  and 
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that  is  not  my  question.  We  will  suppose  one  individual  holds  $11,000,000 
of  the  Berdell  bonds,  can  he  be  in  a better  position,  by  any  possibility,  if  he 
has  got  these  bonds  than  to  have  them  and  hold  at  the  same  time  the  franchises 
of  this  road  ? 

A.  I don’t  suppose  he  could  be  in  any  stronger  position  than  that ; but  it 
is  a position  I should  be  very  sorry  to  see  Massachusetts  try  to  occupy. 

Q.  Now,  suppose  the  Berdell  bondholders  hold  the  franchises  and  have 
their  bonds,  and  they  say  to  the  second  mortgage  bondholders  and  the  float- 
ing debt  men,  “ We  will  run  this  road  as  well  as  we  can ; we  will  pay  the  in- 
terest on  the  Berdell  bonds,  which  has  got  to  be  paid  in  any  event,  even  if 
the  road  goes  into  bankruptcy,  and  if  there  is  anything  over,  you  may  have 
it,”  can  you  see  any  reason  why  the  floating  debt  men  should  put  the  road 
into  insolvency? 

A.  I will  name  one  point  where  it  would  be  immediately  for  their  interest. 
I will  take  a case  like  that  of  the  Union  Pacific  in  New  York.  A man  wants 
to  blackmail  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  he  buys  up  some  of  the  floating 
debt,  goes  to  New  York,  and  proceeds  to  make  himself  ugly,  to  force  the  State 
to  buy  him  off.  I know  there  are  men  in  New  York  who  make  this  black- 
mailing a business. 

Q.  Let  me  put  you  another  question.  Suppose  you  give  the  floating 
debt  men  second  mortgage  bonds,  with  the  coupons  cut  off  until  the  year 
1875,  we  will  say,  and  then  give  the  holders  of  the  Berdell  bonds  the  fran- 
chises of  the  road,  are  they  not  in  as  perfect  condition  as  they  can  be,  with 
such  a rotten,  broken-down  road  as  you  describe  this  to  be  ? Could  you  get 
them  into  a better  position  ? 

A.  I could. 

Q.  How  ? 

A.  Get  them  out  of  it. 

Q.  Let  them  lose  all  they  have  got  in  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  sell  out  at  the  market  price. 

Q.  That  would  be  better,  you  think  ? 

A.  Much  better. 

Q.  You  think  the  road  is  worth  $8,000,000  ? 

A.  The  bonds  are  selling  to-day  at  a rate  exceeding  a valuation  of  $8,- 
000,000,  because  there  is  an  underlying  mortgage,  in  addition  to  the  Berdell 
mortgage.  I\Iy  impression  is  very  distinct  indeed  (on  that  point  I agree  fully 
with  Mr.  Spellman)  that  it  will  be  several  years  before  this  road  can  pay 
seven  per  cent,  interest  on  ten  millions  of  dollars  out  of  its  net  earnings. 

Q.  Supposing  the  holders  of  the  fifteen  millions  of  Berdell  bonds  should 
go  into  the  market  and  sell  them,  how  long  would  they  hold  up  to  45  ? 

A.  I think  they  would  probably  get  very  low  very  soon. 

Q.  Still  you  think  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  bondholders  to  do 
it,  as  individuals  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  If  they  all  went  as  a mass,  I think  it  doubtful  if  they  would 
get  any  one  to  buy.  They  might  get  some  one  to  buy  the  whole  thing. 

A.  You  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  Berdell  bondholders  to  sell  out 
the  whole  road  as  it  is,  at  seven  millions  of  dollars,  than  to  have  it  completed 
and  equipped  at  twenty-two  and  a half  millions  ? 
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A.  I have  not  said  that.  I should  say  that  if  that  road  were  completed, 
equipped  and  operating,  the  Berdell  bonds  ought  to  be  between  50  and  60  in 
the  market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  I want  to  ask  you  one  question  of  law,  for  my 
own  edification.  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  floating  debt  holders  can 
make  trouble,  on  the  assumption  which  Mr.  Ingalls  has  put.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  Berdell  bondholders  have  in  their  possession  a majority  of  the  stock, 
and  by  virtue  of  that  stock  they  are  in  possession  of  the  road,  having  both 
the  stockholder’s  right  and  the  bondholder’s  right.  Now,  sir,  do  you  know 
any  way  on  this  earth  that  a floating  debt  man  can  make  any  trouble  ? 

A.  He  can  go  and  buy  ten  shares  of  the  stock,  as  Mr.  Fisk  did  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  and  throw  the  road  into  the  hands  of  a receiver. 

Q.  You  assume,  then,  that  the  bondholders  are  in  possession  of  the  road 
under  their  bonds  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  under  their  stock. 

Q.  If  they  hold  the  stock,  and  then  by  virtue  of  their  stock  are  put  in 
possession  of  the  road,  holding  it  both  by  bonds  and  by  stock,  pray  tell  me 
how  any  receiver,  or  anybody  else,  can  touch  the  property  ? Do  you  know 
any  way  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; I do. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  it  tried  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ; I have. 

Q.  Now,  to  bring  it  down  to  the  affairs  of  life,  whicn  most  gentlemen  will 
understand  better : suppose  that  I hold  a first  mortgage  upon  a piece  of  prop- 
erty, and  Sam  Jones  makes  a mortgage  to  you,  and  having  made  a mortgage 
to  you,  Sam  Jones  puts  me  in  possession  of  that  property.  Do  you  know  of 
any  way  by  which  you  can  get  possession  of  it,  until  you  have  come  and  paid 
my  debt  ? ^ 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  has  been  attempted  in  this  New  England,  in 
relation  to  a cotton  factory,  and  that  it  cost  the  man  who  attempted  it  more 
than  $15,000  ? 

A.  1 was  not  aware  of  that,  because  it  did  not  come  in  my  practice. 

Q.  Now,  I want  you  to  tell  me  any  way  you  know  by  which,  the  first  mort- 
gagee having  been  put  in  possession  of  the  property  by  the  owner  of  the  title, 
the  second  mortgagee  can  touch  that  property  without  paying  the  whole  of  the 
first  mortgage  ? If  you  know  any  way,  I wish  you  would  explain  it  to  this 
Committee. 

A.  The  only  way  I can  suggest  at  this  present  moment  would  be  to  take 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  a large  portion  of  this  road  lies  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  go  to  Judge  Barnard  or  Judge  Cardoza  and  get  him  to  give  you 
possession. 

Q.  You  think  that  could  be  done  ? 

A.  Unquestionably.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Q.  You  don’t  know  any  way  unless  you  can  bribe  him  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  bribing  him. 

Q.  How  do  you  manage  it  ? 
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A.  I think  the  only  way  to  bribe  Judge  Barnard  is  to  bribe  Mr.  Fisk. 
I should  do  very  much  as  you  did,  when  you  went  over  to  Jersey  City. 

The  attorney-general  read  (without  putting  in)  a letter  from  Mr.  John  M. 
Courtenay,  President  of  the  Highland  Suspension  Bridge  and  Railway  Com- 
pany, in  reference  to  a projected  road  from  New  Haven  directly  west  to 
Peekskill.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  letter^  he  called  Mr.  Francis  E Harri- 
son, of  New  Haven. 

Testimony  of  Francis  E.  Harrison. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Where  do  you  live  ? 

A.  My  home  is  in  New  Haven. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  railroad  company  who  have  in  contemplation 
a line  extending  west  from  New  Haven  towards  the  Hudson  River  ? 

A.  There  are  two  companies  involved  in  that  project : one  the  New  Haven 
and  Derby  Company  for  the  line  extending  from  New  Haven  to  Derby,  ten 
miles  west,  which  road  is  partially  constructed,  and  the  other  the  New  Eng- 
land and  Erie,  whose  line  commences  at  Derby,  at  a point  connecting  with 
the  New  Haven  track,  and  extends  twenty-seven  and  one-half  miles  west- 
ward, meeting  the  Hudson  River  and  Highland  Suspension  Bridge  Railroad 
at  the  New  York  State  line. 

Q.  What  is  your  connection  with  these  companies  ? 

A.  I am  secretary  of  both  the  New  Haven  and  Derby  Company,  and  the 
New  England  and  Erie  Company. 

Q.  I wish  you  would  give  to  the  Committee  a general  statement  of  all  you 
know  about  that  line,  the  probability  of  its  being  constructed,  and  what  sort 
of  a line  it  will  be  ? 

A.  I have  here  the  engineer’s  report  of  his  survey. 

Q.  Who  is  that  engineer  ? 

A.  The  engineer  by  whom  the  surveys  were  made  is  Colonel  M.  O.  David- 
son, who  is  the  engineer  by  whom  the  surveys  of  the  NeAv  Haven  and  Derby 
line  were  made.  He  came  to  us  recommended  by  Horatio  Allen  as  an  engi- 
neer of  thirty  years’  experience,  and  by  Brown  Brothers  of  New  York  as  a 
man  of  excellent  charcter. 

[The  witness  then  read  the  engineer’s  report,  as  follows ; pointing  out  the 
localities  upon  the  map,  as  he  proceeded] : — 

Cop^  from  original  draft  of  Report  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Direct- 
ors of  the  New  England  and  Erie  Railroad  Company. 

May  10,  1868. 

Gentlemen  : — I herewith  submit  the  map  showing  the  surveys  of  the 
New  England  & Erie  Railroad,  in  Connecticut,  together  with  a profile  of  an 
approximate  location  from  Birmingham,  in  the  town  of  Derby,  to  the  State 
line,  in  the  town  of  Ridgefield.  The  field  works  upon  which  the  results  are 
based  commenced  on  the  20th  of  January  last,  and  were  continued  during 
the  inclement  season,  and  finally  terminated  on  the  16th  of  may. 

The  preliminary  line  leaves  Birmingham  at  the  basin  of  the  Birminham 
Water  Power  Company,  on  the  Nangatuck  River,  being  the  site  selected  for 
the  Depot  of  the  New  Haven  & Derby  Railroad,  and  passes  through  the  hill 
on  which  Birmingham  is  situated,  by  a tunnel, — crosses  diagonally  the  Housa- 
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tonic  River  Into  the  town  of  Huntington,  on  a bridge  700  feet  long  and  about 
40  feet  above  the  level  of  the  stream,  and  thence  skirting  the  western  banks 
of  the  river  on  an  ascending  grade  of  66  feet  per  mile. 

Four  miles  from  Birmingham  the  line  to  the  westward  through  a depression 
in  the  ridge,  and  at  a distance  of  6^  miles,  passes  East  Village  in  the  town  of 
Monroe,  and  at  7 miles  the  summit  between  the  Housatonic  and  tialfway 
Rivers. 

Thence  still  continuing  westward  on  easy  grades,  crossing  the  Housatonic 
Railroad  near  Botsford  Station,  in  the  town  of  Newtown,  at  a point  10|^  miles 
from  Birmingham ; thence  for  a mile  and  a half  to  the  Potatuck  River,  and 
ascending  that  stream  to  a point  14  miles  from  its  commencement,  and  in  the 
town  of  Easton ; thence  southerly  and  westerly  through  broken  country  to 
the  fall  of  the  Aspatuck,  in  the  town  of  Redding,  16^  miles  from  Birming- 
ham ; thence  northerly  and  westerly  across  Redding  ridge,  about  | mile  west 
of  the  village  of  that  name ; thence  southerly  and  westerly,  crossing  the 
branches  of  the  Saugatuck  River  to  a point  about  ^ a mile  south  of  the  village 
of  Redding  Centre,  and  20  miles  from  the  point  of  beginning ; thence  follow- 
ing the  Saugatuck  Valley  in  a northerly  and  westerly  direction,  crossing  the 
Danbury  & Norwalk  Railroad  in  the  town  of  Redding,  near  Redding  Station, 
23^  miles  from  Birmingham;  thence  following  the  waters  of  the  Saugatuck 
through  the  south-westerly  corner  of  Danbury  to  the  dividing  ridge,  between 
the  waters  of  the  Saugatuck  and  Titicus,  in  the  town  of  Ridgefield ; thence 
westerly  and  following  down  a branch  of  the  Titicus  River  to  the  State  line, 
and  to  a junction  with  the  eastern  termination  of  the  surveys  for  the  Erie  & 
New  England  Railroad,  in  the  town  of  Salem,  New  York,  31  and  four-tenths 
miles  from  Birmingham. 

Diverging  at  Botsford  Station,  a line  of  survey  and  levels  were  run  north- 
ward and  westward  across  the  Potatuck  River  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
a line,  via  Dodgington  and  Danbury,  or  Bethel.  That  via  Danbury  will 
terminate  at  the  State  line  on  the  Titicus  River,  having  an  entire  length  of 
28^  miles  ; that  via  Bethel,  joining  the  first  line  at  a point  1-^  miles  north-east 
from  Redding  Station  on  the  Danbury  & Norwalk  Railroad,  with  an  entire 
distance  of  28|2_  miles.  Observation  and  reconnoissances  were  also  made  on 
lines  indicated  by  dotted  lines  on  the  map.  One  diverging  from  East  Village, 
passing  near  Birdsey’s  Plains,  in  the  town  of  Monroe,  thence  touching  the 
preliminary  line  near  the  head  of  the  Potatuck,  crossing  the  Danbury  & 
Norwalk  Railroad  near  Sandford’s  Station,  and  up  the  Norwalk  River,  and 
crossing  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  Norwalk  and  Titicus  Rivers,  in  the 
town  of  Ridgefield,  and  following  down  the  Titicus  River  to  the  State  line, 
this  line  having  a length  of  miles. 

Another  diverging  from  the  preliminary  location  at  the  20th  mile  and  run- 
ning southerly  and  westerly,  crossing  the  Danbury  & Norwalk  Railroad  ^ mile 
north  of  Ridgefield  Station,  following  up  a branch  of  the  Norwalk  River  to  a 
point  about  mile  east  of  Ridgefield  Village,  thence  crossing  the  ridge  divid- 
ing the  waters  of  the  Norwalk  and  Titicus  Rivers,  near  the  village  of  Titicus, 
and  following  down  the  stream  of  the  same  name  to  the  point  of  termination 
at  the  State  line  ; this  line  having  an  entire  length  of  28^^_  miles.  Exami- 
nations also  show  that  a line  may  be  found  running  southerly  from  Birming- 
ham to  the  summit  near  W.  N.  Priestly’s,  on  the  Bridgeport  Turnpike,  and 
following  up  the  Farmil  River  and  its  branches  to  Birdsey’s  Plains,  but  this 
line  was  not  prosecuted  after  it  had  been  determined  that  it  could  not  be 
built  without  adopting  grades  of  79  feel  to  the  mile,  while  upon  any  of  other 
routes  under  consideration,  no  grade  would  be  necessary  in  a westerly  direc- 
tion higher  than  66  per  mile,  and  in  an  easterly  direction  of  59^%  per  mile, 
with  a probability  that  a final  location  would  result  in  the  reduction  of  the 
only  gradient  of  this  ratio,  to  52  feet  to  the  mile. 

The  profile  herewith  submitted  is  based  upon  field  notes  taken  on  the  pre- 
liminary line  as  above  described,  and  it  was  found  that  the  ridge  between  the 
headwaters  of  the  Saugatuck  and  the  Titicus  could  be  passed  by  a line  that 
would  shorten  the  distance  west  of  the  27th  mile  to  29|  miles. 
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The  general  character  of  the  soil  in  earthwork  is  gravelly,  and  when  rock 
occurs,  it  is  generally  well  adapted  to  the  masonry  structures  that  will  be  re- 
quired on  the  line. 

The  plan  for  constructing  the  road  will  be  for  a double  track,  with  a super- 
structure of  the  most  substantial  character,  laid  upon  broken  stone  or  gravel 
ballasting. 

The  general  profile  of  the  surface  of  the  country  being  across  valleys  and 
ridges  would  be  unfavorable,  if  cross  valleys  and  depressions  did  not  oppor- 
tunely afford  the  means  of  passing  from  one  to  another  without  the  use  of  any 
excessive  gradient. 

Contemplating  that  the  great  bulk  of  freight  will  be  coal,  the  maximum 
grade  which  it  is  found  necessary  to  adopt  will  not  exceed,  in  the  line  of  its 
movement  eastward,  52  feet  to  the  mile. 

Considering  the  country  embraced  in  these  examinations  there  is  no  doubt 
not  only  of  the  entire  feasibility  of  one  route,  but  a choice  is  afforded  of  five 
different  lines  or  modifications  of  route  between  the  termini.  The  selection  of 
the  best  can  only  be  determined  by  careful  locations  and  comparisons  of  them 
all  with  reference  to  distance,  curvature,  gradients  and  quantities  of  materials 
to  be  moved,  and  to  determine  which  would  require  much  more  time  than  has 
been  at  my  disposal.  Yery  respectfully  submitted,  by  your  ob’d’t  serv’t, 

M.  0.  Davidson,  Chief  Eng. 

Q,  I want  to  know  what  will  be  the  total  distance  from  the  Hudson  River 
to  New  Haven  ? 

A.  The  distances  vary  from  26 miles,  the  shortest,  to  which  is  the 
longest. 

Q.  I want  to  get  the  distance  from  the  Hudson  River  to  New  Haven  ? 

A.  The  distance  from  the  Hudson  River  to  the  State  line,  as  given  by  the 
New  York  parties,  is  23^  miles.  The  shortest  of  these  routes  is  26^^-  miles; 
the  longest  34  I think.  The  distance  from  the  point  of  connection  at  Derby 
to  the  depot  in  New  Haven  is  10^  miles. 

Q.  By  the  shortest  route,  it  is  about  sixty  miles,  then,  from  the  river  to 
New  Haven  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; about  sixty  miles. 

Q.  Then  from  New  Haven  to  Willimantic  is  fifty  miles,  and  from  Willi- 
mantic  to  Boston  is  eighty-six  miles.  That  makes  up  196  miles,  or  about  30 
miles  shorter  by  this  route  to  the  river  than  by  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie. 
That  is  so,  is  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  won’t  you  tell  me  what  you  can  in  regard  to  the  persons  who  are 
interested  in  this  line  of  roads  in  Connecticut,  and  what  is  the  probability,  so 
far  as  you  know,  of  the  construction  of  this  line  to  the  river  ? 

A.  Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  stock  of  the  Derby  Railroad  com- 
pany is  owned  by  the  City  of  New  Haven  ; two  hundred  and  odd  thousand 
dollars  is  owned  mainly  by  the  citizens  of  New  Haven ; and  its  bonds  are 
also  owned  substantially  in  New  Haven.  In  addition  to  the  ten  miles  of  the 
New  Haven  and  Derby  Railroad,  there  are  about  two  miles  which  extend  from 
Birmingham  up  to  Ansonia ; but  the  ten  miles  of  road  running  to  Derby  would 
be  represented  by  $800,000,  OAvned  substantially  by  the  City  and  citizens  of 
New  Haven.  The  directors  of  the  NeAv  England  and  Erie  Railroad  Company 
are  Messrs.  EdAvin  Marble,  Henry  G.  LeAvis,  N.  D.  Sperry,  H.  P.  Frost,  M.  O. 
Davidson,  T.  E.  Doolittle,  L.  W.  Sperry,  S.  E.  Marvin,  Jr.,  of  Noav  Haven ; 
J.  H.  BartholomeAV,  of  Ansonia;  J.  II.  Leeds,  and  N.  P.  Stanton,  of  NeAV 
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York.  They  constitute  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Connecticut  corporation, 
under  the  name  of  the  New  England  and  Erie  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  These  gentlemen,  most  of  them,  live  in  New  Haven  ? 

A.  All  but  three  live  in  New  Haven. 

Q.  You  may  tell  the  Committee  generally  what  position  and  standing  these 
men  have. 

A.  Well,  sir,  Mr.  Henry  G.  Lewis,  who  is  the  president  of  the  company,  is 
the  mayor  elect  of  New  Haven.  Mr.  N.  D.  Sperry,  who  is  the  vice-president, 
was  our  secretary  of  State  for  1855  and  ’56,  and  has  been  for  nine  years  post- 
master of  New  Haven.  Mr.  S.  E.  Merwin,  Jr , is  a successful  business  man 
and  merchant  in  New  Haven,  and  adjutant-general  on  Governor  Jewell’s  staff. 
Mr.  Edwin  Marble  is  a merchant  of  New  Haven.  Mr.  L.  W.  Sperry  was  for 
years  a coal  merchant  of  New  Haven,  and  is  now  our  State  senator  elect,  this 
year.  Mr.  J.  H.  Bartholomew,  of  Ansonla,  represents  Phelps,  Dodge  & Co., 
of  New  York,  — is  the  manager  of  their  works  there;  and,  briefly,  all  these 
gentlemen  are  of  the  same  class,  substantial  citizens. 

Q.  Now  with  regard  to  the  probability  of  that  road  being  built,  what  in- 
formation can  you  give  the  Committee  on  that  ? 

A.  The  Connecticut  organization  of  the  New  England  & Erie  Company 
was  made  because  it  seemed  probable  to  these  gentlemen  that,  if  made,  the 
road  would  be  built ; their  reliance  being  in  a large  degree  upon  the  capital 
represented  by  Mr.  Courtenay  and  his  associates. 

Q.  You  gentlemen  are  in  communication  with  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; they  are  in  communication  with  him.  A committee  has  been 
appointed,  who  have  been  to  see  him  once  or  twice.  They  have  met  and  are 
in  negotiation  ; and  these  gentlemen  regard  the  prospect  as  very  favorable  for 
the  early  commencement  of  the  work. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  where  the  point  of  crossing  the  Hudson  River  is,  as 
compared  with  Fishkill, — how  far  below  ? 

A.  The  point  of  crossing  is  Antony’s  Nose.  I believe  it  is  about  43  miles 
north  of  New  York.  My  impression  is  that  the  distance  from  Peeksklll  to 
Fishkill  is  16  miles,  and  Anthony’s  Nose  is  three  miles  below  Peekskill. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  how  much  nearer  your  point  of  crossing  Antony’s  Nose  is 
to  the  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania  than  Fishkill  ? 

A.  My  answer  to  that  must  be  by  reference  to  this  pamphlet,  where  some 
distances  are  compared.  From  Graycourt  to  Boston  (Graycourt  being  the 
point  at  which  the  Newburg  branch  diverges  from  the  Erie  road)  by  the  B. 
H.  & E.  is  given  as  252^  miles.  From  Graycourt  to  Boston  via  the  Erie  & 
New  England,  the  Derby  & New  Haven,  the  New  Haven  & Willimantic, 
and  the  B.  H.  & E.  is  221^  miles. 

Q.  That  makes  a difference  In  favor  of  your  line  of  how  much  ? 

A . Thirty-one  miles. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  from  Anthony’s  Nose  to  Graycourt  ? What  I 
want  to  bring  out  is  the  fact  that  Peekskill  would  be  nearer  the  coal  region 
than  Fishkill. 

A.  It  is  given  in  this  form  : — Graycourt  to  Turners,  6 miles;  Turners  to 
Bridge  approaches  13  miles  ; Bridge  approaches,  west  side,  2 miles ; making 
21  miles  from  the  bridge  to  Graycourt. 
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Q.  Can  you  tell  how  far  it  is  from  Graycourt  to  Fishkill  ? 

A.  Graycourt  to  Newburg,  19  miles  ; across  the  river  one  mile  ; making 
20  miles ; a difference  of  one  mile  there. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  facts  that  you  can  state  to  the  Committee  as  to  the 
merits  of  your  route,  as  compared  with  the  Boston,  Hartford  & Erie  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  there  are  ; for  I am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
facts  in  the  case  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  & Erie  to  be  able  to  make  compari- 
sons. 

Q.  What  are  the  grades  on  your  proposed  route  ? 

A.  The  maximum  grade  coming  from  the  west  towards  the  east,  as  stated 
in  the  engineer’s  report,  is  not  to  exceed  fifty-two  feet  to  the  mile. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  The  profile  does  not  show  that  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  it  does  not  show  that. 

Q.  Has  he  given  any  estimates  of  cost  ? 

A.  If  I remember  rightly,  the  cost  for  a double  track  was  $64,000  per  mile, 
including  bridging,  ballasting  and  drainage. 

Q.  Twenty-six  or  thirty-one  miles  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  as  the  case  may  be, — -ranging  between  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  characteristics  of  the  line  beyond  the 
State  line  of  New  York  ? 

A.  I do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  at  all  about  it  ? 

A.  I have  the  impression  that,  being  In  the  Highlands,  It  Is  rather  a rough 
country. 

Q.  How  would  it  compare  with  the  line  surveyed  to  the  State  line  through 
Derby  ? 

A.  My  Impression  theoretically  has  been  that  as  you  approach  the  High- 
lands, or  approach  the  river,  the  country  would  be  apt  to  grow  rougher,  rather 
than  to  grow  smoother. 

Q.  Are  they  likely  to  build  this  road  to  the  State  line  without  knowing  all 
about  the  portion  In  New  York  ? 

A.  If  anything  is  done,  it  will  be  done  by  the  party  of  gentlemen  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Courtenay.  The  organization  is  made  in  Connecticut,  and 
the  organization  in  New  York  is  made  dependent  substantially  on  Mr.  Cour- 
tenay, and  upon  those  gentlemen  associated  with  him — upon  his  ability  to 
carry  the  thing  through  successfully,  financially. 

Q.  It  will  cost  some  two  and  a half  millions  to  build  the  road  to  the  State 
line,  according  to  your  estimate  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  got  how  many  miles  in  New  York,  did  you  say  ? 

A.  I think  the  distance  from  the  State  line  to  the  Bridge  approaches  Is 
given  here  at  23^  miles. 

Q.  That  will  cost  two  millions  more,  perhaps  ? 

A.  My  Impression  is  that  the  cost  of  the  road  from  Birmingham  to  Turner’s 
Station,  which  it  must  reach  ultimately  In  order  to  connect  with  the  Erie 
Railroad,  including  the  cost  of  the  bridge,  must  range  somewhere  from  nine 
to  ten  millions. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen  ) Supposing  that  that  bridge  is  not  built,  what  other 
means  are  there  of  getting  across  the  river  ? 

A.  There  is  a ferry  charter  granted  by  the  State  of  New  York,  authoriz- 
ing the  crossing  of  the  river. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  length  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Serrel  for  that 
bridge  ? 

A.  The  clear  span  is  given  as  1,600  feet ; the  length  of  the  bridge  between 
the  towers  is  1,665  feet. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  I see  here  a line  from  the  New  Haven  & Derby 
road  going  up  to  Ansonia.  That  is  two  or  three  miles  beyond  Birmingham  ? 

A.  A mile  and  three-quarters,  I believe. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  to  the  Committee  under  what  circumstances  or  under 
what  promises  that  road  was  built  to  Ansonia  ? 

A.  I know  no  circumstances,  and  no  promises  beyond  this, — a charter 
was  granted  in  1864  for  a railroad  from  New  Haven  to  Derby,  to  connect 
with  the  Naugatuck  Yalley.  The  charter  of  the  New  Haven  and  Derby  Rail- 
road authorized  It  to  build  from  a suitable  point  in  New  Haven  to  a suitable 
point  In  Derby.  Ansonia  is  in  the  town  of  Derby,  and  is  a suitable  point. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  at  the  same  time  there  was  an  application  to  the 
Legislature  of  Connecticut  for  an  extension  of  the  charter  which  was  origi- 
nally granted  to  John  S.  Graves  and  others  for  a railroad  to  go  from  New 
Haven  to  Danbury  ? 

A.  I know  that  such  a charter  had  been  kept  alive  by  legislative  exten- 
sions for  twenty  years,  more  or  less. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  there  being  an  application  for  an  extension  of  that 
charter,  the  holders  of  that  charter  having  passed  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  which  then  held  a charter  from  New  Haven  to 
the  east  line  of  Connecticut,  or  to  Willimantic, — did  you  know  that  fact  ? 

A.  I recollect  seeing  your  name  on  the  docket  entered  as  in  opposition  to 
the  New  Haven  and  Derby  Railroad. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  “ in  opposition  ” ? 

A.  Because  I think  that  was  the  way  it  was.  There  was  a docket,  and 
there  were  counsel  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other,  and  I take  it  “ opposi- 
tion ” is  the  right  word. 

Q.  Now  do  you  know  that  the  gentlemen  who  represented  the  Derby  and 
Ansonia  line,  and  the  gentlemen  representing  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie 
came  together,  and  upon  the  promise  that  that  road  should  be  extended  to 
strike  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  some  eight  or  nine  miles  north  of  Derby, 
the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  disappeared,  and  the  Derby  charter  was  granted 
without  opposition  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  that  fact.  I will  add,  that  of  my  own  knowledge  (and 
I will  speak  only  of  my  own  knowledge),  I knew  of  no  project  to  extend  the 
Derby  road  until  last  year,  when  Mr.  Bartholomew  (J.  H.)  had  a survey 
made,  and  procured  a charter  from  the  Legislature  (of  which  he  was  a mem- 
ber) for  the  road. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  obtaining  of  this  charter  for  the 
road  to  Ansonia,  four  years  ago? 

A.  I drew  the  original  petition  and  obtained  the  signatures. 
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Q.  Who  appeared  as  counsel  in  behalf  of  the  petitioners  ? 

A.  Hon.  Henry  B.  Harrison. 

Q.  You  knew  I disappeared  ? 

A.  1 did.  • 

Q.  Did  you  know  why  ? 

A.  I did  not. 

Q,  Did  you  know  that  during  the  last  year  there  had  been  letters  sent  to 
our  office  from  leading  men  in  New  Haven,  desiring  to  transfer  that  Derby 
road  to  us  ? 

A.  I have  no  doubt  that  leading  men  of  New  Haven  have  done  all  they 
could  to  embarrass  us.  I have  no  doubt  they  have  written  letters  where  they 
thought  they  could  hurt  us. 

Q.  I mean,  men  in  the  management  of  the  Derby  road. 

A.  No  such  letter  has  been  authorized  by  any  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  that  I know  of.  Certainly,  I know  of  no  such  letter. 

Q.  You  say  you  only  knew  of  a survey  being  made  last  spring,  by  certain 
gentlemen  in  Ansonia,  up  to  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie. 

A.  I knew  that  a survey  was  made,  and  that  the  project  originated  with 
Mr.  Bartholomew. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Bartholomew  ? 

A . He  Is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Derby  road,  a business  man  in  Anso- 
nia, and  represents  the  firm  of  Phelps,  Dodge  & Co.,  of  New  York. 

Q Did  you  know  that  he  came  here  and  held  interviews  with  us? 

A.  I did  not. 

•Q  He  is  a director  in  this  Derby  road  ? 

A..  Yes,  sir. 

■Q.  If  he  spoke  at  all,  he  would  speak  by  authority  ? 

A.  That  would  depend  upon  whether  there  was  any  vote  of  the  board  of 
directors  authorizing  him  to  speak. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  or  gentlemen 
in  their  Interest,  made  a survey  last  winter  up  the  line  of  this  river  to  their 
road,  and  that  they  had  a petition  before  the  Legislature  last  spring  for  a 
charter  from  Ansonia  to  our  road  ? 

A,  I knew  there  was  a survey  up  through  the  Housatonic  Yalley  last 
winter.  I can’t  say  I knew  any  petition  was  brought. 

Q.  Is  not  this  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Bartholomew,  a gentleman  representing 
our  road,  obtained  a charter  for  a road  running  eight  miles  from  Ansonia 
until  it  strikes  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  ? Is  it  not  a fact  that  Mr.  Bar- 
tholomew, who  was  then  a member  of  the  Legislature,  obtained  such  a charter, 
and  that  the  Naugatuck  road  was  the  only  party  that  was  interested  in  oppos- 
ing the  granting  of  that  charter,  and  claimed  one  for  themselves ; and  don’t 
you  know  that  Mr.  Farwell,  Mr.  Eldridge,  and  Mr.  Graves  are  corporators 
under  that  charter  ? 

A.  I have  never  looked  over  the  Ansonia  and  Southbury  charter.  I 
know  there  was  a charter  granted. 

Q.  Tliat  makes  a close  connection  with  the  B.  H.  & E.  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  at  Southbury.  That  was  the  aim  of  the  charter. 
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Q.  Did  you  know  of  gentlemen  in  your  road  coming  to  Boston  with  refer- 
ence to  running  the  line  up  to  Danbury  ? 

A.  I know  this  ; that  the  original  talk  in  regard  to  the  Erie  and  New 
England  road  was  that  at  or  near  the  State  line  in  Danbury,  it  would  afford 
a desirable  means  of  communication  with  the  Boston,  Hartford  & Erie  ; that 
the  two  projects  were  there,  and  it  was  for  their  joint  interest  to  go  hand  in 
hand. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  within  perhaps  six  months  gentlemen  in  your  inter- 
est have  been  here  with  reference  to  coming  over  and  meeting  our  road  at 
Danbury,  and  entirely  ignoring  your  famous  bridge  at  Peekskill  ? 

A.  1 confess  I didn’t;  it  is  news  to  me. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  anything  of  the  grades  after  you  cross  the  Connec- 
ticut line  ? 

A.  I know  nothing  of  the  road  beyond  the  Connecticut  line. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  the  fact  that  as  an  engineering  question,  a road 
starting  from  New  Haven  and  seeking  the  Hudson  River,  must  go  to  Danbury 
or  must  go  down  to  the  Sound  ? 

A.  I only  judge,  placing  reliance  upon  Colonel  Davidson  as  an  honorable 
man,  that  he  would  not  report  what  he  did  not  find. 

Q.  He  does  not  go  beyond  the  State  line,  does  he  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  he  does  find  a route  to  Danbury  ? 

A.  He  says  that  he  finds  a choice  of  five  routes,  one  of  which  takes  him 
into  or  near  Danbury. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  the  fact  that  all  the  engineers  who  have  studied  that 
country  agree  that  if  you  start  from  New  Haven  seeking  the  West,  you  must 
go  to  the  Sound,  or  by  the  Derby  route  and  strike  our  road,  or  go  to  Danbury? 

A.  I do  not;  I rely  entirely  upon  the  survey  of  Colonel  Davidson.  He 
says  he  has  a choice  of  five  routes. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  will  be  the  cost  of  the  railroad  starting  from  New 
Haven,  crossing  the  State  line,  and  coming  out  at  or  near  Peekskill,  with  one 
track  finished  and  equipped  ? 

A.  Colonel  Davidson  gives  the  cost  of  construction  (to  say  nothing  of 
damages)  at  $64,000  a mile  for  a double  track.  I suppose  on  that  basis  the 
cost  of  a single  track  would  be  $47,000  or  $50,000  a mile  through  Connecticut. 

Q.  You  mean  not  ironed  ? , 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  to  the  Hudson  River  ? 

A.  He  speaks  only  of  the  Connecticut  portion,  which  he  surveyed  to  the 
Connecticut  State  line. 

Q.  How  much  would  that  be  ? 

A.  Twenty-seven  miles,  at  $64,000  a mile,  $1,728,000;  call  it,  in  round 
numbers,  $1,750,000. 

Q.  Then  from  the  State  line  to  the  Hudson  River  there  would  be  twenty- 
three  miles  more  ? 

A.  I am  not  in  a position  to  give  an  estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  that,  for  I 
know  nothing  of  the  features  of  the  country. 

Q.  You  have  no  information  about  that  at  all  ? 
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A.  T have  no  information  about  that. 

Q.  You  don’t  even  know  whether  a road  is  practicable  there  ? 

A.  I rely  entirely  upon  the  statements  made  by  General  Serrel,  who  re- 
presents it  to  be  practicable. 

Q.  What  is  the  object  of  building  a railroad  down  to  Suspension  Bridge, 
or  anywhere  on  the  Hudson  River  ? 

A.  I suppose  the  object  is  to  obtain  coal  for  the  southern  tier  of  railroads 
in  New  England. 

Q.  Do  your  people  down  there  believe  in  a south-western  railroad  from 
New  England  towards  Pennsylvania  and  the  West? 

A.  Our  people  believe  this  : They  are  obliged  to  pay  on  their  coal  the 

railroad  freight  to  Elizabethport,  and  add  to  that  $1.25  a ton  as  the  ordinary 
coal  freight  from  there  to  New  Haven.  New  Haven,  as  you  are  well  aware, 
is  a railroad  centre,  and  if  we  can  put  our  coal  by  rail  into  New  Haven  at  no 
greater  cost  than  it  can  be  put  into  Elizabethport  for,  and  save  $1.25  a ton, 
we  believe  we  can  Increase  the  importance  of  New  Haven  as  a coal  mart.  ’ 

Q.  If  you  could  have  such  a road  as  has  been  sketched  out  to  Peeksklll, 
crossing  the  Hudson,  and  then  going  to  the  Pennsylvania  coal  mines,  how 
much  would  you  save  over  the  present  mode  ? 

A.  I suppose  we  should  save  the  rate  from  Elizabethport,  or,  if  not  the 
whole,  a large  share  of  it.  In  other  words,  I do  not  know  any  reason  why  we 
could  not  deliver  coal  at  New  Haven  as  cheaply  as  it  is  delivered  at  Eliza- 
bethport. My  impression  is,  that  if  coal  freight  averages  $1.25  a ton  from 
Elizabethport  to  New  Haven,  we  should  save  from  $1  to  $1.25  a ton. 

Q.  Then  you  have  considerable  faith  in  railroads  carrying  coal  to  advan- 
tage over  water-borne  coal  ? 

A.  Well,  I put  the  two,  the  railroad  communication  and  the  water  com- 
munication, on  a par;  that  is,  that  the  distance  to  the  northern  coal  mines 
from  Elizabethport,  and  the  distance  to  the  same  coal  mines  from  New 
Haven,  by  rail,  is  the  same.  So  that  I feel  that  we  are  not  coming  in  com- 
petition with  water  communication.  My  idea  is,  that  we  should  save  the 
freight  and  the  waste  in  handling ; and  that  is  the  faith  on  which  our  New 
Haven  people  took  hold  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  find  in  your  experience  that  the  waste  on  coal  is  ten  per  cent.  ? 

A.  My  experience  is  nothing.  My  recollection  of  conversation  with  coal 
men  is,  that  it  is  not  so  much  as  that;  not  more  than  five  per  cent. 

Q.  Now  as  to  Western  freight, — do  the  people  who  are  interested  in  this 
new  line  of  communication  rely  upon  Western  freight? 

A.  The  heft  of  the  freight,  as  we  anticipate,  would  be  from  the  West, — 
the  coal  region.  New  Haven  would  contribute  some  return  freight. 

Q.  I mean,  other  western  freight  besides  coal  ? 

A.  For  example,  Lawrence,  Bradley  & Purdy,  in  New  Haven,  are  one  of 
the  largest  carriage  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  United  States.  They 
have  a depot  in  Chicago,  and  they  would  be  glad,  I know,  from  conversation 
with  one  of  the  firm,  to  have  this  route  established,  because  it  would  save 
them  carriage  across  the  city  of  New  York  for  some  portions  of  their  freight ; 
and  it  would  save  them,  as  they  consider,  a very  handsome  sura  in  the  course 
of  a year  in  freight  bills. 
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Q.  So  that  New  Haven  carriages,  instead  of  going  to  New  York  and 
across  that  city,  would  go  up  this  road  and  across  the  Hudson  River  ? 

A.  They  would  take  this  straight  route,  saving  the  mileage,  and  the  car- 
riage across  New  York. 

Q.  Supposing  carriages  were  bound  a little  to  the  South-west,  Pittsburg, 
for  instance ; and  supposing  the  distance  is  the  same  to  go  to  New  York  and 
across  the  city,  and  so  on  by  railroad,  as  it  would  be  to  go  up  the  Hudson 
River,  and  so  on,  they  would  prefer  to  avoid  going  through  the  city  of  New 
York? 

A.  My  reply  would  be,  that  a railroad  which  could  load  any  freight,  car- 
riages, or  anything  else,  upon  a car,  and  run  it  two  or  three  hundred  miles 
without  unloading,  could  carry  that  freight  on  more  advantageous  terms  than 
a road  which  carried  it  76  miles  to  New  York,  and  was  then  obliged  to  un- 
load it,  take  it  across  the  city,  and  then  reload. 

Q.  Do  they  expect  to  take  other  Western  freights  besides  coal  to  points  all 
along  the  road,  from  the  Hudson  River  to  New  Haven  ? 

A.  Our  attention  has  been  recently  called  to  this  matter.  Our  earliest  at- 
tention was  called  to  it  in  1868.  I believe  at  the  time  the  charter  was  granted, 
our  large  calculations,  or  our  main  reliance  was  upon  the  carriage  of  coal, 
rather  than  upon  freights,  either  to  or  from  the  West.  Still  it  was  felt  that 
if  such  a route  should  be  opened,  we  should  naturally  have  a share  of  the 
Western  business. 

Q.  You  considered,  probably,  what  might  be  called  the  South-western 
business,  and  that  you  would  be  likely  to  get  a good  deal  of  that  ? 

A.  Our  expectations  from  that  were  considerable,  from  the  connections 
which  the  Erie  road  would  afford  us,  and  the  roads  branching  from  the  Erie 
road. 

Q.  Of  course  you  are  all  depending  upon  the  bridge ; and  wherever  that 
bridge  was  built,  I suppose  you  would  go  to  it  ? 

A.  That  would  be  decisive,  certainly,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  New  Haven  to  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  by 
the  way  of  Ansonia  ? 

A.  From  New  Haven  to  Ansonia  is  about  thirteen  miles  by  the  ordinary 
road ; from  there  to  Southbury  nine  miles,  making  twenty-two  miles. 

Q.  New  Haven,  then,  could  strike  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  by  that 
route  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  from  Birmingham  up  to  Danbury,  how  far  would  It  be  by  the 
northern  route  which  your  engineers  have  laid  out  to  strike  our  road  ? 

A.  I think  about  thirty  miles,  if  I recollect  rightly. 

Q.  Has  the  capital  been  subscribed  for  the  road  from  the  Hudson  River  to 
your  State  line  ? 

A.  As  I said  before,  I know  nothing  In  regard  to  the  organization  of  the 
New  York  company.  As  I have  stated  several  times  before,  the  reliance  is 
placed  entirely  upon  Mr.  Courtenay  and  his  associates.  He  represents  that 
he  can  command  capital  sufficient  for  the  construction  of  the  bridge,  and  in 
his  letter  to  the  attorney-general  here  he  represents  that  sufficient  capital  for 
the  construction  of  the  road  is  at  hand  ; I know  nothing  beyond  his  statement. 
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Q.  Your  phrase  is  “ at  hand  ” ; he  says  “ is  provided.”  What  do  you  sup- 
pose either  to  meaij  ? 

A.  I can’t  explain  what  he  meant ; I can  only  explain  what  I mean. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  “ at  hand  ” ? 

A.  Mr.  Courtenay  represents  that  he  can  lay  his  hand  upon  the  capital 
necessary  whenever  the  different  projects  can  be  consolidated  into  one  interest, 
and  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  road. 

Q.  Has  any  portion  of  the  road  been  built  from  Turners  to  Peekskill  ? 

A.  Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

Q.  Is  it  surveyed  ? 

A.  I only  know  the  statement  of  General  Serrel  upon  that  subject. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  company  is  organized  to  build  from  Turners 
to  Peekskill  ? 

A.  I understand  that  a company  called  the  New  England  and  Erie  Com- 
pany, is  organized  for  the  railroad  purpose,  and  that  the  Hudson  and  High- 
land Suspension  Bridge  Company  is  organized  for  the  bridge  purpose. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  both  are  organized  companies  ? 

A.  The  bridge  company  is  in  existence,  and  I think  I may  say  that  the 
railroad  company  is  in  existence.  I think  I know  gentlemen  who  have  put 
their  money  in  it,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Q.  But  from  Peekskill  to  the  State  line,  you  can’t  tell  us  ? 

A.  That  is  what  I say.  I think  I know  certain  Connecticut  gentlemen 
who  have  put  their  money  into  the  organization  of  the  Erie  and  New  England 
Railroad  Company. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  stock  has  been  paid  in  ? 

A.  I understand  that,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  the 

organization  of  a railroad  company,  a subscription  of  $1,000  per  mile  must 
be  made,  and  an  actual  payment  of  at  least  ten  per  cent,  of  that  amount  is 
required  for  the  organization  of  the  company,  and  to  allow  them  to  preempt, 
so  to  speak,  the  right  of  way. 

*Q.  That  is  $100  a mile  ? 

A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Do  you  really  know  that  $1,900  has  been  paid  in  ? 

A.  I suppose  it  has. 

Q.  You  rather  think  so  ? 

A.  I suppose  it  has ; enough  to  secure  the  organization  of  the  company 
and  preempt  the  right  of  way. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  more  being  paid  in  ? 

A.  I neither  know  that  it  is  or  is  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  going  to  cost  to  bridge  the  Hudson  ? 

A.  The  engineers’  estimate  is  from  three  to  four  millions. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  suppose  it  will  cost,  supposing  the  engineers  do  call 
it  three  or  four  millions  of  dollars  ? 

A.  I am  not  sufficiently  skilled  in  such  structures  to  form  any  opinion,  ex- 
cept upon  estimates  of  engineers. 

Q.  Have  you  formed  any  judgment  how  much  to  add  for  bridges  to  an 
engineer’s  report  ? 

A.  I can’t  say  I have. 
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Q.  Then  you  don’t  know  about  any  money  having  been  paid  in  for  the 
construction  of  the  road  from  Turners  to  Peekskill  ? 

A.  Not  beyond  what  I have  stated. 

Q.  Then  from  New  Haven  up  as  far  as  Derby,  is  that  road  built,  do  you 
say  ? 

A.  There  has  $600,000  already  gone  into  the  building  of  it,  and  the  build- 
ing is  progressing. 

Q.  That  will  be  built  ? 

A.  That  will  be  built,  independent  of  this  project  entirely. 

Q.  Now  is  the  corporation  established  from  Derby  to  the  State  line  ? 

A.  It  is,  sir. 

Q.  More  than  one  corporation  ? 

A.  One — the  New  England  and  Erie. 

Q.  Is  the  stock  paid  in  ? 

A.  It  is  subscribed  ; stock  sufficient  for  the  organization.  It  is  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  directors.  There  has  been  no  call. 

Q.  Several  routes  surveyed,  but  none  adopted  ? 

A.  None  definitely  adopted  as  yet. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  What  is  the  distance  from  the  State  line  to  the 
river  ? 

A.  Twenty-three  and  one-half  miles,  as  represented  by  General  Serrel. 

Q Do  you  know  of  a projected  railroad  from  Port  Chester  up  to  Dan- 
bury ? 

A.  I think  I have  seen  in  the  paper  something  about  a Port  Chester  or 
Ridgefield  road,  or  something ; I don’t  know  what  myself.  I know  there  is  a 
railroad  from  Port  Chester  somewhere  up  there,  but  where  I can’t  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  purpose  of  that  ? Was  it  not  to  unite  Port  Chester 
with  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  road  ? 

A.  I should  naturally  presume  that  that  would  be  its  object,  certainly. 

Q.  Is  not  Anthony’s  Nose,  the  place  where  you  propose  to  cross  the  Hud- 
son River,  above  Peekskill,  instead  of  below  ? 

A.  According  to  the  maps,  I believe  it  is  below,  as  I make  out  the  maps. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  near  the  projected  line  by  the  way  of  Danbury 
comes  to  the  track  of  the  B.  H.  & E.,  at  Sandyhook  ? 

A.  I don’t  know.  I can  only  say  in  reply  to  what  I suppose  to  be  the  line 
of  your  inquiry,  this . that  when  the  matter  was  agitated,  two  years  ago, 
more  or  less,  we  had  contemplated  that  the  B.  H.  & E.  and  ourselves  would 
have  a common  interest  in  uniting  at  some  convenient  point  of  junction, 
either  at  Danbury  or  some  other  point  on  the  common  line. 

Testimony  of  T.  Willis  Pratt. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

A.  My  occupation  is  that  of  civil  engineer.  I have  been  a railroad  man- 
ager. 

Q What  acquaintance  have  you  had  with  this  line,  the  B.  H.  & E.  ? 

A.  I have  had  more  or  less  acquaintance  with  the  New  York  and  Boston 
line  since  1840.  In  1840,  we  opened  the  Norwich  & Worcester  Railroad,  and 
I was  superintendent  of  it  two  or  three  years.  After  that  I went  to  Provi- 
60 
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dence,  and  built  the  Providence  & Worcester  Railroad  ; and  then  we  built  a 
line  which  connected  with  the  Providence  & Stonington  Railroad,  to  get  rid  of 
the  ferry.  After  that  I went  to  Hartford,  and  superintended  the  Hartford, 
New  Haven  & Springfield  Railroad  for  about  three  years,  at  the  time  the 
express  line  first  commenced  running.  After  that,  I went  to  Middletown,  and 
was  engineer  in  connection  with  the  Air  Line  of  railroad  for  about  eleven 
years, — up  to  the  time  it  was  consolidated  with  the  Hartford  & Erie  Railroad. 
The  Air  Line  road  was  built  upon  the  theory  of  making  the  shortest  and 
quickest  line  between  Boston  and  New  York,  and  also  to  connect  with  the 
eastern  lines, — the  Boston  & Maine  and  Eastern  Railroads, — by  a route  west 
of  the  city  through  Cambridge. 

Q.  What  will  be,  in  your  opinion,  the  value  of  the  B.  H.  & E.  from 
Boston  to  Fishkill,  in  New  York,  as  furnishing  a through  connection  with  the 
West? 

A . I think  it  will  have  very  little  or  no  value  whatever.  The  position  of 
the  road  will  be  that  of  a local  road,  running  through  New  England  manu- 
facturing places.  As  a through  line,  I think  it  is  the  longest  and  most  expen- 
sive line  to  transport  freight  upon. 

Q.  As  to  what  benefit  it  will  be  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  your 
opinion  ? 

A.  I can  see  no  real  benefit  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  The  local 
business  coming  from  Connecticut  is  already  provided  for  on  other  lines.  It 
will  be  merely  a change  from  one  line  to  another. 

Q.  Taking  the  western  part  of  the  line,  all  that  part,  for  Instance,  west  of 
the  Connecticut  River,  whether  or  not  this  road  will,  in  your  opinion,  have 
the  effect  to  bring  their  local  business  to  Boston  ? 

A.  We  always  consider  the  entire  section  of  that  part  of  Connecticut  as 
trading  with  the  city  of  New  York.  There  may  be  some  small  amount  of 
trade  with  the  city  of  Boston  ; and  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  (which,  I 
think.  Is  a very  small  proportion,)  they  can  come  over  this  line  instead  of 
going  to  New  York  & ^New  Haven  Railroad.  The  amount  would  be  very 
small. 

Q.  Where,  then,  in  your  opinion,  will  the  chief  benefit  to  the  State  be, 
that  will  come  from  the  construction  of  this  line  ; what  region  will  be  most 
helped  ? ' 

A.  I can’t  conceive  that  we  shall  derive  any  benefit,  as  a State.  As  I 
said  before,  the  local  business  In  Connecticut  that  comes  to  Boston  is  already 
provided  for  by  other  lines.  The  Boston,  Hartford  & Erie  to  Willimantic  is 
somewhat  shorter  than  the  present  line ; and  the  business  of  that  place  will 
have  greater  convenience  in  coming  over  a more  direct  line.  But  that  is 
simply  running  in  opposition  to  itself.  As  soon  as  the  line  from  Willimantic 
to  Boston  is  finished,  the  income  of  the  line  from  Willimantic  to  Providence 
will  be  slightly  diminished  as  a local  road. 

Q.  There  has  been  considerable  said  with  reference  to  business  that  would 
come  to  this  route  between  Boston  and  Fishkill  by  reason  of  its  crossing  a good 
many  other  railroads  In  its  course, — what  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  that  ? 

A.  I take  a different  view  of  the  question.  Supposing  that  road  was  the 
first  built,  and  there  was  no  other,  it  would  have  all  the  business,  undoubtedly. 
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•whether  it  went  east  or  west.  Building  these  feeders  takes  away  that  busi- 
ness ; it  will  all  go  southward,  towards  New  York.  I conceive  that  the  road 
cannot  depend  upon  them  as  feeders. 

Q.  Will  you  repeat  that,  sir  ? 

A.  The  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  cannot  depend  upon  the  roads  that  it 
crosses  as  feeders,  but  rather  as  drainers  from  its  business. 

Q.  Will  you  not  explain  your  views  as  to  that  a little  more  fully  ? 

A.  Take,  for  instance,  as  the  most  familiar,  the  crossing  of  the  Norwich 
road.  I can  scarcely  conceive  of  that  as  a feeder,  so  long  as  it  was  Indepen- 
dent of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie.  And  the  company  itself  thought  it 
was  not,  and,  therefore,  they  agreed  to  pay  ten  per  cent,  on  its  stock  in  order 
to  get  possession  of  it,  for  fear  it  would  drain  them.  If  they  are  obliged  to 
buy  all  the  lines  there,  at  the  same  rate,  perhaps  their  own  income  will  be 
rather  small. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  Would  these  cross  roads  be  available  at  all  as 
distributers  of  freight  over  > the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie, — western  freight 
or  coal ? 

A.  If  they  could  get  coal  over  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  (and  I don’t 
know  but  they  might),  there  is  a certain  extent  of  country  over  which  they 
might  distribute  the  coal.  I take  it  they  can  get  coal  at  Long  Island  Sound, 
and  run  It  up  these  short  lines  of  railroad  full  as  cheap  as  the  Boston,  Hart- 
ford and  Erie  can  bring  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Do  you  know  what  would  be  the  cost  of  hauling 
coal  per  ton  per  mile  over  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I have  not  made  any  figures  on  the  subject. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  Do  you  think  this  road  would  be  profitable,  oper- 
ated between  Boston  and  Willlmantic,  in  connection  with  the  new  road  now 
building  in  Connecticut,  for  New  York  business  ? 

A.  That  portion  of  the  road  was  a part  of  the  original  Air  Line  road  as 
contemplated.  At  the  time  I was  engineer  for  that  line,  we  had  a charter  for 
the  whole  line  through.  My  estimates  for  the  cost  of  that  line  were  between 
8-^  and  9 millions  of  dollars.  On  that  we  conceived  that  the  whole  line  would 
pay  six  per  cent,  interest.  That  portion  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  .and  Erie 
line  between  Willimantic  and  Putnam  Is,  of  course,  a part  of  the  Air  Line. 
But  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  having  absorbed  this  line  will  have  to 
maintain  two  lines  now,  this  line,  and  also  the  line  towards  Providence.  For 
all  the  business  this  side  of  Willimantic,  it  has  got  to  maintain  those  three 
lines. 

Q.  Whether  you  think  this  road  would  carry  most  of  the  business  from 
Boston  to  New  York,  passengers  and  freight  ? 

A.  Passengers,  I have  no  doubt  it  would.  I never  calculated  on  a very 
large  amount  of  heavy  freight.  I calculated  upon  receipts  from  through 
freight,  manufactured  articles,  which  would  pay  the  highest  rates,  between 
Boston  and  New  York.  We  estimated  at  the  time  that  it  would  take  about 
one-half  of  the  whole  passenger  business.  It  will  make  a difference  of  twenty- 
five  miles  in  length,  as  compared  with  the  line  via  Springfield. 

Q.  Why  should  half  of  the  passengers  between  New  York  and  Boston  go 
by  the  way  of  Springfield,  if  this  road  is  an  hour  shorter  ? 
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A.  Almost  all  parties  who  travel  between  here  and  New  York  have  their 
favorite  lines,  and  have  their  friends  interested  in  particular  lines  ; and  not- 
withstanding you  may  have  a very  improved  line,  you  will  find  that  travellers 
will  go  by  other  lines.  You  cannot  contend  with  the  whole  community,  and 
obtain  them  on  one  line,  however  superior  it  may  be. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  take  more  than  half  ? 

A.  More  than  half. 

Q.  But  you  think  there  would  be  something  approaching  half  the  passen- 
gers between  Boston  and  New  York  who  would  go  round  by  Springfield  ? 

A.  No,  sir ; it  would  be  divided  up  among  the  four  or  five  other  lines. 

' Q.  Because  they  have  a preference  for  those  lines  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  more  than  half  should  you  say  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  as  I have  formed  an  estimate.  We  estimated  half,  at 
that  time.  I will  give  an  instance  here.  For  several  years,  the  Newport 
line  has  been  a sort  of  favorite  line,  and  yet  it  is  longer  than  the  Stonington 
or  Norwich  line.  I give  that  as  an  instance  to  show  that  the  shortest  line 
does  not  always  take  all  the  traffic. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  You  spoke  of  the  lines  that  connect  with  the  Bos- 
ton, Hartford  and  Erie  and  go  down  to  the  Sound ; do  you  consider  them  as 
contributing  nothing  to  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  ? 

A.  Nothing  material ; nothing  that  you  can  calculate  definitely  upon. 

Q.  On  the  contrary,  you  thought  they  tended,  instead  of  feeding  the  Bos- 
ton, Hartford  and  Erie,  to  drain  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  ? 

A.  I gave  an  illustration  by  supposing  the  B.  H.  & E.  to  be  the  first  road 
built.  They  would  take  the  business,  and  then  build  the  other  lines,  and  they 
would  be  feeders.  Other  people  have  built  the  other  lines,  manufactories 
along  the  lines,  and  they  will  support  them ; they  will  not  send  their  business 
over  the  B.  H.  & E.  to  the  injury  of  their  own  roads. 

Q.  Suppose  the  B.  H.  & E.  to  be  finished  as  well  as  other  roads  to  the 
Hudson  Biver,  and  across,  and  then  you  take  these  small  roads  that  run  to 
the  Sound,  or  to  the  Boston,  Hartford  & Erie,  and  do  you  consider  them  as 
not  giving  anything  at  all  to  the  B.  H.  & E.,  but  rather  as  draining  it? 

A.  The  short  lines  will  take  away  more  than  they  give  of  the  business  of 
the  country  which  might  have  been  calculated  upon  for  the  B.  H.  & E.  if  it 
had  been  built  first. 

Q.  What  do  they  drain  it  from  ? 

A.  Most  of  that  country  trades  in  New  York  City,  and  whatever  they  get 
as  supplies  to  maintain  their  facpories,  and  their  population,  they  get  from  the 
city  of  New  York ; whatever  they  manufacture,  they  send  to  the  city  of  New 
York. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  fact  that  tlie  people  in  the  large  towns 
upon  the  Sound,  and  a few  miles  inland,  are  in  fiivor  of,  and  in  some  instances 
are  engaged  in  building  roads  to  connect  with  the  B.  H.  & E.  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  their  own  freight  and  manufactures  over  it,  as  a mode  of  getting  it 
across  the  country  to  the  West  and  South-west,  in  preference  to  sending  it 
through  the  city  of  New  York  ? 

A.  I have  not  heard  of  any  such  thing. 
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Q.  You  don’t  know  that  there  is  any  such  idea  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  How  did  you  suppose  it  was  with  the  carriage  builders  of  New  Haven, 
for  instance  ; did  you  think  they  would  prefer  to  go  through  New  York  City 
rather  than  go  up  and  take  the  B.  H.  & E.  ? 

A.  I have  not  heard  anything  of  the  kind  from  parties  there.  I have  not 
paid  much  attention  to  the  matter  since  the  B.  H.  & E.  was  merged  with  the 
Air  Line. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A.  In  1864,  I think.  I am  not  certain  about  it. 

Q.  You  were  engineer  of  the  Air  Line  up  to  that  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  they  were  united  you  ceased  to  be  engineer  of  the  united  road, 
didn’t  you  ? 

A.  Well,  there  was  a vote  there,  making  me  consulting  engineer  for  one 
year. 

Q.  You  ceased  to  be  engineer  of  the  united  road  ? 

A.  I did  then,  or  a short  time  after  the  merging. 

Q.  And  for  six  years  you  have  not  had  any  connection  with  that  road  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject  ? 

A.  I have  not. 

Q.  Did  you  come  here  to  give  an  opinion  without  having  given  any  atten- 
tion to  that  subject  ? 

A,  I tell  you  I give  an  opinion  from  the  facts  we  had  at  the  time  I made 
the  estimates. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A.  That  was  eight  or  nine  years  ago. 

Q.  Did  you  come  here  with  estimates  that  you  made  eight  or  nine  years 
ago  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  state  of  things  now  ? 

A.  I came  here  to  answer  such  questions  as  the  attorney-general  chose 
to  put  to  me. 

Q.  Did  the  attorney-general  know  that  for  eight  or  nine  years  you  had 
not  given  any  attention  to  this  subject  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  whether  he  knew  or  not. 

Q.  Didn’t  you  tell  him  that  was  your  position  ? 

A.  I gave  him  part  of  my  history,  very  much  the  same  as  I have  given  it 
here. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  this,  that  after  the  merging  of  the  roads,  you  ceased 
to  have  any  connection  with  them,  and  that  your  report  was  made  six  or  eight 
years  ago,  and  since  then  you  had  not  given  your  attention  to  this  subject  ? 

A.  I forget  whether  I told  him  that  substantially  or  not. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  principal  occupation  since  that  time  ? 

A.  I have  been  engaged  chiefly  as  engineer  for  the  Eastern  Railroad.  I 
built  the  Rockport  Railroad. 

Q.  Have  your  studies  and  occupations  led  you  into  the  economics  of  rail- 
roads, or  the  construction  of  them  as  an  engineer  ? 
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A.  Part  of  the  time,  when  I was  superintendent,  I studied  the  economics 
of  railroads  somewhat. 

A.  When  was  that. 

A.  The  last  position  I occupied  was  on  the  Hartford  & New  Haven  road  ; 
that  ended  in  1852. 

Q.  Then  you  paid  some  little  attention,  18  years  ago,  to  the  economics  of 
railroads.  How  lately  have  you  paid  any  attention  to  what  may  be  called 
the  economics  of  railroads  ? 

A.  Not  particularly  at  any  time,  but  occasionally,  when  I have  read  these 
documents.  We  refresh  ourselves  occasionally  by  reading  publications  and 
reports. 

Q.  Do  you  read  both  sides  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  both  sides. 

Q.  You  have  been  on  the  Eastern  Railroad,  in  what  capacity,  did  you 
say? 

A.  As  engineer.  I have  nothing  to  do  with  the  operation  of  the  road. 

Q.  Then  since  that  ? 

A.  I am  now  superintending  the  construction  of  Broadway  extension 
bridge  for  the  City  of  Boston. 

Q.  You  have  left  the  Eastern  road  as  engineer  ? 

A.  I have  not  left  the  Eastern  road  as  engineer.  They  give  me  a retainer 
for  my  services,  so  much  per  annum. 

Q.  And  when  you  are  wanted  you  are  called  upon  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

[Adjourned  to  Friday,  April  8,  at  10  o’clock.] 
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SIXTEENTH  PUBLIC  HEAPING. 

ADDITIONAL  EVIDENCE  FOR  THE  BONDHOLDERS. 

Friday,  April  8,  1870. 

Testimony  of  Homer  Ramsdell. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  What  experience  have  you  had  in  the  building 
of  railroads  and  management  of  them.  Will  you  bo  good  enough  to  state  to 
the  Committee,  briefly  ? 

A.  Chiefly  in  connection  with  the  Erie  R.  R.  I became  first  a director 
there  in  1843,  and  continued  until  1857. 

Q.  Whether  or  not  you  were  ever  president  of  the  Erie  R.  R.  ? 

A.  I was,  sir. 

Q.  During  what  years  ? 

A.  From  1853  to  1857, — four  years  and  about  a third. 

Q.  Your  home,  I believe,  is  in  Newburg  ? 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  You  have  lived  there  for  how  long  ? 

A.  About  35  years. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  all  the  country  around  about  Newburg,  are  you 
not  ? 

A.  Quite  so,  sir. 

Q.  Whether  or  not  you  know  anything  in  regard  to  the  country  between 
Newburg  and  some  point  on  the  Penn.  Central,  as  Belvidere  or  Allentown  ? 
Do  you  know  anything  of  the  country  across  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; I am  quite  familiar  with  that  country. 

Q.  Whether  or  not  you  have  ever  had  any  survey  made  for  a line  of  rail- 
road across  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I have. 

Q.  It  is  feasible  to  build  a line  of  railroads  connecting  Newburg  with  the 
Penn.  Central  ? 

A.  I don’t  suppose  there  is  a more  feasible  line  of  railroad,  for  the  same 
distance,  I think  I may  say,  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  What  grades  are  required  on  that  line  ? 

A,  I will  say  right  here,  in  starting  out  of  Newburg,  we  have  60  feet  grade 
for  about  five  miles  ; from  there  to  Chester,  our  grades  are  very  light — less 
than  26  feet  to  the  mile  going  west ; coming  east,  it  is  almost  descending. 
Chester  is  the  junction  between  our  road  and  the  Warwick  Valley  road. 
From  Chester  to  Warwick,  which  is  ten  miles,  it  is  practically  a level  road. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  How  near  do  you  go  to  the  present  line  that  runs 
to  Turners  ? 

A.  Turners  is  about  ten  miles,  a little  more  or  less  from  Graycourt,  the 
place  of  junction.  I have  called  that  Chester,  and  my  calling  it  Chester,  and 
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others  calling  it  Graycourt  may  confuse  the  Committee.  Graycourt  and 
Chester  are  virtually  the  same  thing ; Graycourt  is  at  the  village  of  Chester, 
and  is  on  the  borders  of  what  are  called  the  Graycourt  meadows. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  Do  you  propose  to  pass  up  the  railroad  already 
built  to  Chester  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  and  from  there  to  Warwick,  and  Warwick  Valley.  From 
Warwick,  you  proceed  in  a south-west  direction.  I will  state,  gentlemen,  that 
there  are  about  13  miles  of  road  to  be  built  between  Warwick  and  the  Dela- 
ware River  ; that  is,  from  Warwick  to  Franklin  ; from  there  you  follow  down 
the  road  to  Newton,  thence  to  Waterloo,  and  thence  on  to  Easton.  The  dis- 
tance from  Newburg  to  Easton  is  about  94  miles. 

Q.  Of  which  13  miles  is  not  built  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  charter  for  that  13  miles  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  the  company  has  about  $50,000  surplus  on  hand,  and  they 
have  assessed  the  stock  for  money  sufficient  to  finish  the  road. 

Q.  The  money  then  is  all  raised  to  complete  it  ? 

A.  The  money  is  all  raised  to  complete  it. 

Q.  Is  there  any  doubt  that  that  road  will  be  built  in  less  than  a year  from 
the  time  when  the  B.  H.  & E.  is  completed  to  Newburg  ? 

A.  I think  it  will  be  built  whether  the  B.  H.  & E.  is  built  or  not. 

Q.  And  within  a very  short  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  within  a very  short  time. 

Q.  What  are  the  grades  on  the  94  miles  from  Newburg  to  Easton  ? What 
is  the  highest  grade  that  there  will  be  on  this  line  ? 

A.  The  grades  on  some  of  the  links  of  this  line  I am  not  entirely  familiar 
with,  but  I will  state  that  there  is  in  contemplation  a road  which  is  called  the 
Paquest  and  Warwick  Valley  road,  which  will  shorten  the  distance,  and  will 
save  also  in  grades ; that  road  is  in  the  hands  of  Wm.  E.  Dodge,  and  that  party 
of  gentlemen,  who  are  now  moving  to  build  it,  with  every  assurance  of  success. 

Q.  Is  that  what  is  called  the  Paquest  Valley  road  ? 

A.  The  Paquest  and  Warwick  Valley  road.  I know  all  about  the  grades 
of  that  road,  because  I read  the  survey  about  ten  days  ago,  item  by  item. 
There  are  no  grades  upon  that  road  from  the  Delaware  River,  to  the  Hudson 
River,  coming  east,  of  over  23  feet  to  the  mile,  excepting  a mile  and  a half 
upon  the  Newburg  Branch  at  Pine  Hill,  where  the  grades  are,  ascending  east, 
35  feet.  This  can  be  reduced  at  a small  expenditure  of  money. 

Q,  Then  the  statements  which  we  have  had  made  here  that  it  would  be 
next  to  impossible  to  build  a connecting  line  from  Newburg  to  the  Penn.  Cen- 
tral, because  the  country  is  so  mountainous,  are  mistakes  V 

A.  Well,  from  one  stand-point,  they  are  all  true. 

Q.  , What  is  that,  pray  ? 

A.  If  you  are  going  North-west  and  South-east,  they  would  be  true.  You 
would  have  to  cross  ridges  of  mountains  ; so  that,  if  gentlemen  have  given 
any  such  testimony  here,  they  were  right,  from  that  stand-point.  I have  not 
followed  up  the  testimony  ; I have  not  been  here,  and  labor  under  some  dis- 
advantages in  that  respect ; I have  not  seen  the  Boston  papers  nor  read  the 
testimony,  and  do  not  know  what  has  been  stated.  All  I know  is,  that  the 
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country  back  of  the  Hudson  River,  on  the  west  side  running  through  the 
State  of  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  is  very  mountainous  ; the  general  char- 
acter of  that  country  would  be  so  described  by  any  honest  man  ; but  when 
you  put  on  a party  of  engineers,  and  ask  them  to  find  you  a good  line  for  a 
road  to  run  from  the  Hudson  River  at  Newburg  to  the  Delaware  River  at 
Easton,  I don’t  believe  there  is  a hundred  miles  of  railroad  in  the  United 
States  that  presents  better  lines  than  you  find  there. 

Q.  The  road  runs  in  the  line  of  the  valleys  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  it  runs  in  the  valleys.  It  runs  down  the  Paquest  valley,  (that 
stream  is  a very  sluggish  one  indeed),  and  over  these  Graycourt  meadows,  which 
extend  for  miles  and  miles  there,  with  hardly  enough  fall  to  drain  the  country ; 
so  that  from  the  Hudson  River  to  the  Delaware  River,  you  may  say  it  is,  for 
all  practical  railroad  purposes,  level. 

Q.  Then,  in  your  judgment,  if  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  is  completed 
to  Fishkill  in  one  year,  they  will  meet  there  a direct  connection  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Central  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Do  you  mean  the  Pennsylvania  Central,  or  the 
East  Pennsylvania  road  ? 

A.  They  run  in  connection  with  it.  We  call  it  the  Pennsylvania  Central 
in  New  York  State,  sir.  They  pro  rate  on  everything  coming  to  New  York, 
and  give  our  road  the  strongest  kind  of  competition. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  the  Pennsylvania  Central  is  now  running  a 
line  to  New  York  ? 

A.  I do,  sir.  The  New  Jersey  Central,  and  the  Allentown  road  connect 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Central  at  Harrisburg,  and  we  have  no  stronger  com- 
petitor. The  New  York  Central  road  is  no  stronger  competitor  with  us  than 
the  Pennsylvania  Central. 

Q.  (By  IMr.  Ingalls.)  You  mean  they  run  as  a through  line  to  New 
York? 

A,  Yes,  sir,  for  everything;  cattle,  and  everything  that  is  raised  at  the 
West  and  sent  East,  or  taken  from  the  workshops  of  New  England  and  New 
York  to  the  West. 

Q.  So  that  practically,  when  we  strike  the  East  Pennsylvania  road,  we 
strike  the  Pennsylvania  Central  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  How  far  does  the  pro  rata  arrangement  extend  V 

A.  To  all  competing  points. 

Q.  Where  is  the  competing  point  ? Does  it  cover  any  portion  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Until  you  get  to  the  Ohio  River  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  It  covers  a very  extensive  portion  of  Pennsylvania  before 
you  get  to  the  Ohio  River  and  the  oil  region.  We  have  stronger  competition 
in  the  oil  region  than  perhaps  anywhere  else. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Pennsylvania  Central  prefers  to  send  its 
business  to  New  York  rather  than  to  Philadelphia  ? 
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A.  It  sends  it  wherever  it  wants  to  go.  If  a shipper  wants  to  send  his 
freight  to  New  York,  they  cannot  send  it  to  Philadelphia. 

Q.  You  think  they  would  not  discriminate  against  the  East  Pennsylvania 
road  for  any  business  going  to  the  east  ? 

A.  They  could  not  do  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  for  their  interest  to  discriminate  against  the  East  Pennsyl- 
vania road,  and  the  New  York  line  ? 

A.  If  they  can  get  the  business  over  the^ whole  length  of  their  road  it  is. 

Q.  The  question  is,  I think,  whether  the  Pennsylvania  road  would  be 
likely  to  go  into  competition  with  itself  on  its  own  line  ? 

A.  I suppose  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  just  like  you  and  me;  they 
would  rather  have  the  whole  of  a thing  than  half  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  Whether  the  Pennsylvania  Central  would  not 
have  an  interest  in  sending  freight  which  was  going  to  New  York  over  the 
East  Pennsylvania  road  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  The  Pennsylvania  Central  have  a water  line  to  New  York, 
but  if  they  send  it  by  rail,  I know  no  other  way  to  get  it  there. 

Q.  Supposing  a party  in  Boston  desires  to  go  to  Cincinnati,  if  the  Hart- 
ford and  Erie  road  is  built  to  Fishkill,  and  this  thirteen  miles  is  built,  which 
you  say  will  be  built,  making  a connection  with  the  East  Pennsylvania,  or  the 
Pennsylvania  Central  railroads  (which,  is  immaterial,  it  will  be  a through  line 
certainly  as  connecting  with  us),  have  you  examined  to  see  what  will  be  the 
relative  distance  by  this  route,  and  by  the  Boston  and  Albany,  and  the  New 
York  Central  ? 

A.  I am  not  quite  sure  I have  on  that  single  point.  I cannot  carry  figures 
in  my  mind.  I think,  sir,  that  over  the  line  that  I have  described,  the  distance 
would  be  further  by  the  way  of  Easton,  Harrisburg  and  Pittsburg  to  Cincin- 
nati. 

Q.  How  much  ? 

A.  It  probably  would  be  thirty-five  miles.  I would  not  pretend  to  say  it 
is  just  thirty-five  miles ; it  may  be  a little  more  or  less. 

Q.  By  the  road  which  you  speak  of  through  the  Paquest  V alley,  supposing 
that  to  be  built,  what  will  be  the  relative  distance  from  Boston  to  Cincinnati  ? 

A.  That  is  substantially  the  same  thing.  We  have  a line  of  road  which, 
if  we  live,  will  be  built,  and  very  speedily,  which  will  run  by  the  Water  Gap 
and  Hazleton  road,  through  the  Lehigh  coal  valley  in  Pennsylvania.  Charters 
in  New  Jersey  are  in  existence,  surveys  have  been  made,  and  some  little 
money  expended.  Charters  in  Pennsylvania  are  also  in  existence,  alive,  and 
some  money  has  been  expended  upon  them,  and  surveys  are  now  being  made 
which  will  lessen  the  distance  from  the  Hudson  River  to  Pittsburg  probably 
fully  35  miles,  so  that  the  tables  of  distances  which  I have  taken  give  exactly 
the  same  distance 

Q.  Whether  by  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  and  this  proposed  line,  or 
by  the  Boston  and  Alband  and  New  York  Central  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  it  appears  to  run  out  exactly  the  same  distance  to  Columbus, 
which  is  a common  point. 

Q Were  you  aware  that  the  Pennsylvania  Central  had  bought  the  Cin- 
cinnati and  Zanesville  road  ? 
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A.  I have  been  told  so. 

Q.  Were  you  also  aware  that  they  were  proposing  to  build  a branch  down 
to  Zanesville  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  will  the  line  connected  with  the  Pennsylvania  Central  go  to 
Columbus  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  it  will  diverge  to  the  south. 

Q.  How  much  will  that  save  ? 

A.  About  22  miles. 

Q.  That  would  make  a route  nearer  by  the  Pennsylvania  Central  than  by 
the  Boston  and  Albany.  Now,  from  here  to  Chicago,  which  would  be  the 
longest  ? 

A.  It  would  be  the  longest  by  way  of  Pittsburg. 

Q.  How  much  longer  ? 

A.  I should  think  50  miles. 

Q.  To  St.  Louis,  how  would  it  be  ? 

A.  Columbus  being  a common  point,  it  would  be  the  same;  but  if  you  go 
by  the  way  of  Cincinnati,  it  would  be  shorter. 

Q.  Practically,  as  a railroad  man,  do  you  think  there  is  difierence  enough 
in  favor  of  the  other  line  to  prevent  competition  ? 

A.  Oh,  no,  sir.  Take  a railroad  1,200  miles  long,  and  100  miles  does  not 
prevent  the  strongest  kind  of  competition. 

Q.  For  instance,  to-day,  if  a party  in  Boston  desires  to  go  to  Cincinnati, 
and  goes  down  town  to  buy  a ticket,  he  can  buy  one  by  the  way  of  the  Boston 
and  Albany  and  New  York  Central,  by  the  way  of  New  York  and  the  New 
York  and  Erie,  and  by  the  way  of  New  York  and  Baltimore,  and  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  road,  for  the  same  price  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  The  competing  lines  all  ticket  through  at  the  same  price. 

Q.  And  all  claim  to  make  a profit  on  the  business  ? 

A.  They  should  do  so,  if  they  do  the  business. 

Q.  What  is  it  about  this  Midland  Railroad ; are  you  going  to  have  any 
connection  with  that  from  Newburg  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  we  can  run  out  a road  about  20  miles  from  Newburg  and 
strike  it. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a charter  for  that  20  miles  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  probability  of  its  being  built  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  will  be  the  value  of  that  connection  to  the  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie  road  ? 

A.  That  would  be  a narrow  gauge  road,  and  it  will  strike  the  Midland,  or 
New  York,  Midland  and  Oswego  Railroad,  about  20  miles  from  Newburg,  and 
run  through  portions  of  Sullivan  and  Delaware  counties,  and  other  rich 
counties,  and  would  contribute  a great  deal  of  lumber. 

Q.  It  runs  through  a lumber  district  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  proposed  line  of  13  miles  to  be  narrow  gauge  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  that  will  be  narrow  gauge. 
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Q.  The  same  as  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I understand  you  to  say  that  if  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  is  com- 
pleted to  Fishkill  within  a year,  it  will  meet  a connection  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Central,  with  the  Erie,  and  with  the  Midland  Railroad  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  It  will  connect  with  the  Midland  Railroad,  but  the  Midland 
Railroad  may  not  be  built  within  a year.  They  are  at  work  on  a tunnel 
which  will  take  them  eighteen  months  or  two  years  to  finish,  but  as  soon  as  it 
is  built,  it  will  be  narrow  gauge  to  Newburg. 

Q.  Won’t  you  state  to  the  Committee  how  much  coal  is  delivered  annually 
at  Newburg  ? 

A.  The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  have  by  their  contract  this  year  to 
deliver  1,200,000  tons.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  have  also 
a contract  to  deliver  a certain  amount.  I am  not  sure  of  the  quantity,  but  it 
is  some  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  tons. 

Q.  Whether  or  not  Newburg  is  a large  depot  for  coal  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a large  amount  is  delivered  there  each  year  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  does  that  come  from  ? 

A.  It  comes  from  the  Lehigh  region.  The  Pittston,  or  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Company’s  mines,  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company’s  mines  are 
adjacent  to  each  other,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Lehigh  Valley.  Newburg  is 
the  only  natural  outlet  for  the  coal  of  that  valley,  and  it  is  about  a hundred 
miles  from  the  coal-fields  to  Newburg. 

Q.  Now,  whether  or  not  you  think  that  a railroad, — take  the  Boston, 
Hartford  and  Erie  for  instance, — can  bring  coal  at  a profit,  and  what  it  will 
cost  per  mile.  Won’t  you  give  the  Committee  your  ideas  on  the  matter  of  coal 
transportation  in  your  own  way  ? 

A.  The  cost  of  transporting  coal  from  Hawley  to  Newburg  is  a fraction 
less  than  a cent  a ton  per  mile. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  You  know  that  as  a fact  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I have  gone  over  it  with  the  assistant  superintendent,  and 
charged  its  proportion  of  expenses  to  the  coal  traffic, — repairs,  local  charges, 
office  expenses,  and  everything  of  that  sort, — and  it  brings  it  just  about  one 
cent  per  ton  per  mile — a fraction  less. 

Q.  Charging  for  depreciation,  renewals,  and  everything  ? 

A.  Y’^es,  sir.  And  let  me  say  that  this  was  done  about  the  close  of  the 
war,  when  everything  was  at  the  highest  price ; wages  were  as  high  as  they 
had  been  at  any  time  ; Iron  was  as  high  as  it  had  been  at  any  time,  and  all 
the  expenses  of  the  road  were  as  high  at  that  time  as  they  have  been  at  any 
time. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  cost  of  carrying  coal  over  the  Boston,  Hartford  • 
and  Erie  would  be  about  the  same,  or  more,  or  less  ? 

A.  That  depends  upon  circumstances,  sir.  I will  explain  this  so  that  the 
Committee  may  understand  it  as  I understand  it.  From  Hawley  to  New- 
burg, it  is  a little  less  than  a hundred  miles.  Down  the  Hawley  branch  it  is  a 
descending  grade,  mostly ; there  are  some  few  ascending  points,  but  practi- 
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cally  it  is  descending  grade  ; also,  down  the  Delaware,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Lackawaxen  to  Port  Jervis,  it  is  practically  a descending  grade.  From  Port 
Jervis  to  Otisville,  a distance  of  ten  miles,  there  is  a continuous  grade  of  45 
feet  up.  Between  there  and  Graycourt,  there  are  alternate  grades  of  ascend- 
ing, descending,  and  level,  as  high  as  sixty  feet  both  ways,  until  you  get 
down  to  Graycourt.  From  Graycourt  to  Newburg,  as  I have  said,  there  is  no 
grade  against  the  trade,  excepting  a mile  and  a half  of  35  feet. 

Q.  What  is  the  descending  grade  to  the  river  ? 

A.  For  five  miles,  60  feet  down.  Now,  if  you  were  to  haul  the  same  dis- 
tance on  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  under  precisely  the  same  circum- 
stances, as  a matter  of  course  you  would  produce  the  same  results.  I suppose 
the  question  can  be  answered  by  anybody  just  as  well  as  myself,  taking  that 
as  a basis. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Earle.)  For  how  long  a distance  is  the  grade  60  feet  to  the 
mile  ? 

A.  There  are  12  miles.  A continuous  grade  of  45  feet  to  the  mile  is  con- 
sidered a pretty  hard  pull.  Take  12  miles  against  the  trade,  continuously, 
without  any  letting  up  whatever,  and  it  is  a pretty  long  pull.  You  can  stand 
a mile  of  60  feet  grade,  and  go  over  it  easier  than  you  can  get  over  a 45  foot 
grade  on  a 12  miles  run.  I don’t  consider  a short  stretch  of  60  feet  grade  to 
be  such  an  insuperable  objection  in  the  traffic  of  a railroad  ; but  when  you 
come  to  get  into  a long  stretch  of  high  grades,  with  heavy  curves,  such  as 
they  have  upon  the  Pennsylvania  Central,  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and 
some  other  railroads,  they  become  questions  of  great  importance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  What  is  your  judgment  as  a railroad  man,  and  a 
man  knowing  something  about  coal,  on  the  question  whether  the  Boston, 
Hartford  and  Erie  can  bring  coal  at  a profit  from  Newburg  on  their  line  ? 

A.  I should  think  so. 

Q.  How  far  can  they  bring  it,  do  you  think,  at  a profit  ? 

A.  Well,  that  depends  a little  upon  circumstances  again.  They  may 
bring  it  almost  to  Boston,  provided  the  consumer  will  take  it  directly  from  the 
cars. 

Q.  That  is,  if  it  does  not  have  to  be  unshipped  and  re-loaded  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  can  they  carry  coal  from  Newburg  upon  their  line 
of  road  to  any  place  where  the  coal,  if  it  comes  by  water,  will  have  to  be  taken 
from  the  vessel,  reshipped  upon  the  cars  and  carried  some  distance — five,  ten, 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  ? 

A.  I will  answer  that  in  this  way.  You  may  take  Hartford  as  the  point ; 
when  you  send  coal  from  Newburg  to  Hartford,  as  a matter  of  course,  it  has 
to  be  put  into  a vessel  and  taken  round  and  sent  up  the  Connecticut  River 
and  delivered  in  Hartford.  If  the  factory  of  the  consumer  of  that  coal  was 
located  right  upon  the  shore  of  the  Connecticut  River  and  the  railroad  did 
not  go  near  it,  probably  it*would  be  cheaper  for  him  to  get  his  coal  by  water ; 
but  if  his  factory  was  inland  a little  distance,  making  it  necessary  for  him  to 
unload  the  coal,  put  it  into  his  wagons,  and  cart  it  to  his  factory,  then  I should 
say  that  the  railroad  company  could  take  it  there  at  a profit  in  competition 
with  a water  line. 
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Q.  The  amount  of  coal,  in  your  judgment,  that  they  could  carry  at  a pro- 
fit would  be  very  large  ? 

A.  I think  so,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  it  would  depend  upon  the  consumer  being  some  ways  from  the 
water  line  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  it  in  your  judgment  be  any  advantage  to  the  city  of  Boston,  or 
to  the  portion  of  this  State  lying  within  the  lines  of  this  road,  to  have  the  B. 
H.  & E , completed  to  Fishkill,  in  a commercial  point  of  view  V 

A.  Well,  I don’t  know,  I should  think  it  would  be. 

Q.  Won’t  you  give  to  the  Committee  your  reason  as  a railroad  man,  and  a 
business  man,  for  thinking  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  this  city,  or  to 
this  State  ? 

A,  In  the  first  place,  I suppose  it  is  the  only  line  you  have  got  connecting 
with  the  coal-fields  of  Penn.,  by  railroad.  Another  reason  is,  (and  one  which 
I consider  almost  as  important  as  the  coal,)  that  you  get  two  strong  compet- 
ing lines  directly  in  your  favor  to  compete  with  your  single  railroad  line 
now,  the  Western  road. 

Q.  That  is,  you  don’t  believe  as  a railroad  man  or  a business  man,  in  the 
idea  which  have  been  advanced  here  somewhat,  that  it  is  better  to  have  one 
line  ? 

A . No,  sir ; I never  knew  a man  to  drive  a very  strong  competition  against 
himself. 

Q.  His  competition  is  generally  with  the  public,  is  it  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Take,  for  instance.  New  York  City, — whether  or  not  the  commercial 
public  of  New  York  have  derived  benefit  from  the  bitter  hostility,  as  you 
might  call  it,  between  the  New  York  & Erie  Railroad  and  the  Central 
Railroad  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  and  quite  as  great  from  the  Pennsylvania  Central  as  from 
either  of  the  others.  I regard  New  England  as  a manufacturing  country,  and 
I suppose  it  is  so  regarded  by  everybody  ; and  to  a manufacturing  country,  I 
suppose  there  is  nothing  so  essential  to-day  as  cheap  food  and  cheap  fuel ; and 
I think  this  B.  H.  & E.,  with  its  connections  with  the  railroads  at  the  Hudson 
River,  will  tend  more  to  reduce  the  cost  of  fuel  than  any  work  of  internal 
Improvement  it  is  possible  for  the  New  England  States  to  inaugurate. 

Q.  Is  there  any  soft  coal  delivered  at  Newburg. 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; the  Towanda  coal  comes  on  to  the  Erie  Railroad  at  Waver- 
ly,  and  is  transported  to  Newburg,  and  has  been  taken  to  Troy.  I will  re- 
mark here,  (although  I would  not  do  it  if  it  was  not  a good  ways  off)  that  we 
have  a little  project  on  foot  for  a road  20  miles  from  Newburg,  that  we  have 
been  trying  to  keep  secret,  but  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  city  of  Boston. 
During  the  oil  excitement,  they  were  boring  for  oil  at  the  foot  of  the  Shaw- 
angunk  mountain.  They  were  not  successful  in  finding  oil,  although  the  sur- 
face Indications  were  very  promising,  but  they  discovered,  after  going  down 
a little  distance,  a vein  of  bituminous  coal  of  the  very  best  quality.  They 
went  on  again,  and  after  going  down  a little  distance,  they  discovered 
another  vein,  nine  feet  in  thickness,  of  the  same  quantity  of  coal.  It  has  been 
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kept  somewhat  quiet  until  a large  portion  of  the  lands  have  been  secured  in 
the  vicinity,  and  now  H.  Berden  & Son,  John  A.  Griswold,  Mr.  Winslow,  of 
Poughkeepsie,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Innis,  Wm.  E.  Dodge,  E.  S.  Diven,  of  New 
York,  and  others,  have  taken  a share  in  the  mine,  and  they  have  so  much 
confidence  in  the  project,  that  they  are  about  to  sink  a shaft.  That  there  is 
coal  there,  there  is  no  doubt, — it  has  been  found  ; but  the  extent  of  the  basin 
is  a question  to  be  determined.  If  it  should  prove  to  be  what  geologists  claim 
for  it,  taking  into  account  all  the  connections  and  surroundings,  it  will  be  one 
of  the  most  valuable  bituminous  coal-fields  in  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  It  is  semi-bituminous,  I suppose,  like  the  Broad- 
top  or  Cumberland. 

A.  No,  sir,  it  is  bituminous  coal ; I had  a sample  of  it,  which  I lit  with  a 
candle  and  it  burned  like  cannel  coal. 

Q.  Is  it  sulphurous  ? 

A.  I did  not  inquire  nor  investigate  it  with  reference  to  that.  This  is  on 
the  line  of  this  road  which  would  connect  with  the  Midland  road,  and  it  is 
only  about  a mile  and  a half  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  of  the  Midland 
road. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  Independently  of  the  competition  for  freight, 
would  not  the  Hartford  & Erie  obtain  a connection  at  Fishkill  with  a large 
line  of  country  upon  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  a large  line  upon  this  Pennsyl- 
vania Central  and  the  East  Pennsylvania  road,  where  there  is  no  competition, 
so  far  as  what  business  there  is  there  that  comes  to  New  England,  is  con- 
cerned ? I mean,  you  take  the  Erie  road  a portion  of  the  distance,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Central  a portion  of  the  distance,  before  you  strike  the  New 
York  Central  for  competition  ? 

A.  Well,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  move  in  any  direction  without  meeting 
competition.  The  railroads  in  that  portion  of  the  country  are  becoming  very 
numerous ; they  are  only  a few  miles  apart ; and  if  I were  to  say  that  there 
would  not  be  any  competition  by  any  other  line  with  this  line  to  Boston,  I 
should  say  what  was  not  true  ; but  if  I was  to  say  that  this  would  be  the 
direct  and  the  natural  line  of  communication  with  Boston,  that  would  be  true. 

Q.  What  is  the  actual  business  of  the  Erie  Railroad  in  cattle  ? Is  it  large 
or  small  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  it  is  very  large. 

Q.  Whether  or  not  the  B.  H.  & E.  would  be  likely  to  get  a portion  of 
that  business  if  their  road  was  built  to  Fishkill  ? 

A.  I have  always  supposed  that  the  farming  lands  and  fine  pasture  lands 
of  Orange  and  Sullivan  counties,  being  contiguous  to  New  York  and  also 
being  as  contiguous  to  Boston,  would  be  the  place  of  deposit  for  a large  por- 
tion of  the  cattle  trade  of  the  West.  They  have  them  at  Albany,  and  have 
them  also  over  at  Delaware,  which  is  nearly  100  miles  from  Newburg.  I 
think  they  might  with  equal  facility,  and  with  greater  profit  to  the  drover,  be 
brought  to  Newburg.  I see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  a centre  for  the 
storing  of  cattle  to  let  them  recuperate  from  the  effects  of  the  long  railroad 
journey.  It  has  always  struck  me  so. 

Q.  Has  not  the  question  been  agitated  of  procuring  some  farms  to  be 
devoted  to  that  purpose  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  say  these  counties  are  well  adapted  to  that  business  ? 

A.  Yes,  none  better  ; they  have  fine  water  and  excellent  pasture  lands. 

Q.  What  is  the  natural  outlet  of  those  counties  to  the  river ; is  it  at 
Newburg  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  a connection  with  the  Erie  road  would  be 
substantially  worthless,  because  it  is  a broad  gauge  road  ? 

A.  I cannot  conceive  why  it  should  be  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a connection  with  the  Erie  Railroad  is  a good  con- 
nection for  another  railroad  ? 

A.  The  Erie  does  its  business  as  promptly  as  any  road  in  the  country.  It 
is  the  popular  line  for  freight  everywhere,  and  so  acknowledged  to  be  through- 
out the  United  States. 

Q.  Does  it  make  any  difference  to  a line  which  connects  with  the  Erie 
road  whether  that  road  does  its  business  at  a loss  or  profit  ? Would  it  not  be 
bound  to  carry  its  freight  as  cheaply  as  the  New  York  Central  or  the  Penn- 
sylvania Central? 

A.  That  is  always  governed  by  the  laws  of  trade. 

Q.  But  it  would  not  make  any  difference  with  the  connecting  line  whether 
it  did  its  business  at  a loss  or  profit,  would  it  ? 

A.  Not  unless  the  bottom  dropped  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Earle.)  Would  not  the  freight  have  to  be  transferred  in 
bulk  from  the  cars  of  the  broad  gauge  road  to  the  cars  of  the  narrow  gauge 
road  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ; there  is  a great  deal  of  that  done,  any  how  ; and  since  you 
have  asked  that  question,  I will  say,  that  a large  portion  of  the  freight  that 
goes  from  the  East  to  the  West  would  change  cars  either  at  Buffalo  or  Colum- 
bus, or  somewhere  else,  for  this  very  evident  reason,  that  freight  is  loaded  at 
Boston  or  New  York  into  cars  to  go  as  near  the  point  of  destination  as  pos- 
sible, but  you  cannot  fill  a car  to  any  one  point  always,  consequently  there 
has  to  be  mixed  freight  in  the  same  car.  The  distribution  has  to  take  place 
somewhere,  and  it  might  as  well  take  place  at  Fishkill  or  Newburg  as  at  Buf- 
falo, Dunkirk  or  Columbus,  so  that  I never  attached  much  importance  to  that 
matter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Do  you  contemplate  a transhipment  at  Newburg 
for  freight  that  is  going  by  the  Erie  Railroad? 

A.  Not  when  we  get  the  narrow  gauge. 

Q.  When  you  get  your  third  rail  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; that  seems  to  be  a favorite  project  with  the  present  adminis- 
tration. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  to  have  your  third  rail  in  a short  time  ? 

A.  I don’t  expect  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  anybody  could  expect  it  ? 

A.  There  are  those  who  do. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  expectation  ? 

A.  Well,  if  the  money  holds  out,  it  is  quite  reasonable;  but  still,  I don’t 
know  that  it  will. 

Q.  What  is  your  expectation  as  to  the  money  holding  out  ? 
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A.  That  I don’t  know  anything  about ; I don’t  know  anything  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Erie  Railroad ; it  don’t  come  within  my  province,  in 
any  shape,  way  or  manner. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Are  you  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Erie  Railroad  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Do  you  know  how  many  tons  of  freight  the  Erie 
Railroad  delivers  at  your  eastern  terminus,  to  come  to  Boston  monthly  or 
yearly  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  for  this  reason,  the  freight  eastward  bound  is  all  considered 
through  and  regarded  as  New  York  freight,  whether  It  goes  to  New  England, 
or  goes  to  Long  Island,  or  goes  to  the  City  of  New  York ; there  is  no  account 
kept  of  it.  There  could  be  an  account  kept,  but  there  is  none. 

Q.  Have  you  a connection  by  water  lines  between  Boston  and  the  eastern 
end  of  your  road  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes  ; we  have  good  connections. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  Boston  business  that  you  carry 
over  the  road  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I thought  likely  the  question  might  be  asked  me  to-day, 
and  I felt  desirous  of  answering  it,  if  it  was  asked,  so  I asked  our  freight 
agents  yesterday,  and  they  told  me  they  kept  the  accounts  in  such  a way  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  answer  the  question,  except  by  taking  each  way  bill, 
and  taking  it  off  item  by  item.  The  accounts  could  be  kept  in  that  way,  but 
it  was  not  essential  to  the  company  that  they  should  be,  and  they  have  not 
been  so  kept. 

Q.  Can  you  make  a rough  estimate  of  the  number  of  tons  per  month  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  it  would  be  speculation,  if  I did.  I have  some  views  about 
it,  but  they  may  not  be  correct.  The  whole  tonnage  of  the  Erie  road  last 
year  was  4,200,000  tons  of  all  sorts,  and  I suppose  likely  two  millions  of  that 
was  coal ; that  would  leave  two  millions  for  general  freights. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  of  the  stock  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  ? 

A.  I do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  You  are  somewhat  familiar  with  the  organization 
and  history  of  the  Ferry  Extension  Co.,  so  called,  are  you  not? 

A.  I am. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  history  of  the  formation  of  that  company  ? 

A.  The  Boston,  Hartford  & Erie  Railroad  Ferry  Extension  Co.  (if  that  is 
the  name  of  it — it  is  a long  name)  derives  its  existence  from  a charter  ob- 
tained under  the  general  Railroad  Act  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  a sub- 
sequent specific  Act,  organizing  the  Ferry  Extension  Company  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Railroad  Company.  The  Ferry  Company  has  a railroad  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  and  this  ferry  connects  them  ; so  you  see  what  signifi- 
cance there  is  in  the  name.  There  has  been  a ferry  there  since  1743,  which 
was  granted  by  the  English  Crown  to  certain  parties,  and  has  been  kept  up 
ever  since.  That  ferry  franchise,  with  a valuable  property,  was  purchased  by 
the  B.  H.  & E.  Ferry  Extension  Company.  They  have  acquired  other  lands 
which  are  valuable,  and  this  original  ferry  grant,  which  was  nearly  three  miles 
in  length  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  has  been  increased  by  the  rights  which 
have  been  conferred  upon  this  ferry  by  the  State  of  New  York ; so  that  for 
62 
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five  miles,  perhaps,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  (I  will  not  confine  myself  to  the 
exact  distance)  the  exclusive  right  of  ferriage  is  in  this  company. 

Q.  Was  this  property  first  bought  by  the  Ferry  Company,  or  by  individ- 
uals, and  then  transferred  to  the  Ferry  Company? 

A.  By  Individuals,  as  I understand  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  purchase  made  by  those  individuals?  Was  it  the 
ferry  franchise  and  the  ferry  property,  or  was  it  the  Denning’s  Point  estate  ? 

A.  I think  that  quite  a number  of  purchases  were  made  about  Denning’s 
Point,  prior  to  the  purchase  of  the  ferry. 

Q.  Who  made  them  ? 

A.  I cannot  tell  you  that. 

Q.  In  whose  behalf  were  they  made ; in  behalf  of  individuals,  or  in  behalf 
of  the  B.  H.  &E.? 

A.  That  I cannot  answer  you. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  paid  for  them  ? 

A.  I cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  you  sold  the  ferry  franchise  and  the  property  itself  to  the 
Extension  Company  ? 

A.  I did  ; that  is  the  property  that  I referred  to  as  being  the  charter  ob- 
tained from  the  British  Crown. 

Q.  That  was  your  property  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  sell  that  property  ? 

A.  I sold  it  to  the  B.  H.  & E.  Ferry  Extension  Company. 

Q.  Not  to  individuals? 

A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  for  it  ? 

A.  For  the  franchise  for  the  ferry,  for  the  ferry  boats  and  for  two  very 
valuable  properties  on  the  Newburg  side,  such  as  houses,  wharves,  slips,  &c.,  I 
got  $410,000. 

Q.  How  was  that  paid  ? 

A.  I received  $25,000  in  money 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Who  paid  you  that  money  ? Who  gave  it  to  you  ? 
What  individual  ? 

A.  I think  Mr.  Eldridge.  Then  I took  $50,000  of  the  stock  of  the  Ferry 
Company. 

Q.  What  was  the  capital  stock  ? 

Q.  Half  a million,  I think,  and  I received  335  bonds  of  the  Ferry  Exten- 
sion Company. 

Q.  To  what  amount  did^they  issue  bonds  ? 

A.  They  contemplated  issuing  bonds  to  the  extent  of  a million  of  dollars. 

Q.  Did  they  vote  to  do  that  ? 

A.  Well,  they  did  not,  at  that  time. 

Q.  The  bonds  are  not  issued  I understand,  but  did  they  vote  to  issue  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  a million  of  dollars  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I was  to  receive  335  of  the  bonds,  and  the  intention  was  to 
use  the  balance,  635  bonds,  in  operating  and  improving  this  property. 

Q.  Have  you  received  the  bonds  which  you  were  to  have  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  yours  absolutely  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I understood  from  some  persons  that  they  were  in  escrot,  waiting  the 
removal  of  some  incumbrances  on^the  property  ? 

A.  You  may  say  that. 

Q.  That  is  the  fact,  is  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  yet  received  those  bonds  into  your  possession  ? 

A.  No.  Well,  they  are  held  in  escrot,  but  I consider  the  bonds  mine  the 
same  as  though  I did  have  them. 

Q.  You  cannot  sell  them  ? 

A.  No,  I don’t  want^to. 

Q.  What  incumbrances  are  they  held  to  await  the  removal  of? 

A.  1110,000. 

Q.  A mortgage  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  was  that  mortgage  given  ? 

A.  To  a gentleman  by  the  name  of  Shelton. 

Q.  What  are  the  terms  of  it  ? 

A.  It  is  a seven  per  cent,  mortgage,  interest  payable  semi-annually. 

Q.  When  does  it  become  due  ? 

A.  I think  the  principal  will  be  due  in  about  three  years. 

Q.  When  do  you  propose  to  lift  that  mortgage  ? 

A.  To-morrow,  if  it  is  wanted. 

Q.  At  any  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  balance  of  the  bonds  are  unissued,  are  they  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  proposed  to  use  the  balance  in  perfecting  the  value  of  the  road  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don’t  know  who  bought  the  real  estate  on  this  side  of  the  river,  or 
how  much  was  paid,  or  in  what  ? 

A.  I never  knew  about  that. 

Q.  That  is  covered  by  this  mortgage  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  the  mortgage  which  you  are  to  lift  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  it  is  covered  by  these  bonds  when  they  shall  be  issued  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  holds  the  'half  million  stock  of  the  Ferry  Extension  Company, 
besides  the  S50,000  that  you  have  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I cannot  answer  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  parties  who  hold  it  ? 

A.  If  I should  say  that  I did,  it  would  be  simply  that  I think  they  do ; I 
don’t  know  it. 

Q.  Nor  what  they  gave  for  it  ? 

A.  No,  I don’t  know  that. 
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Mr.  Graves.  We  will  give  you  the  stock-book  and  everything  connected 
with  the  company,  at  your  request,  at  any  time. 

Q.  You  are  one  of  the  stockholders? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I understand  that  all  this  property,  including  the  Denning’s  Point 
property,  is  leased  for  five  hundred  years  to  the  B.  H.  & E.  ? 

A.  I have  been  told  so,  but  I don’t  know  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  further  facts  than  you  have  given  concerning  the 
organization  of  the  Ferry  Extension  Company,  and  its  property? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  I do,  that  are  pertinent  in  this  case.  There  are 
facts  which  I know  about,  of  which  I have  not  spoken. 

Q.  If  you  think  they  are  pertinent,  the  Committee  would  like  to  have 
them. 

A.  I cannot  see  how  they  can  be. 

Q.  You  say  $410,000  was  the  price  paid  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  a large  price  ? 

A.  I think  not,  sir. 

Q.  It  would  have  been  a large  price  if  you  were  to  have  been  paid  in 
cash  ? 

A.  Well,  I would  as  lief  have  the  money  as  the  property ; at  the  same 
time,  I think  if  the  contemplated  improvements  are  carried  out  there,  it  will 
be  worth  a great  deal  more  money. 

Q.  The  value  depends  very  largely  upon  the  completion  of  the  B.  H. 
& E.  Railroad  ? ^ 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  value  of  that  property  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  it  does  somewhat. 

Q.  Suppose  the  road  were  to  be  completed,  what  would  your  estimate 
be  of  the  value  of  the  property  held  by  the  Ferry  Extension  Company,  say 
within  five  years  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I don’t  know ; values  change  very  rapidly  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  such  improvements  as  might  reasonably  be  expected,  if 
the  great  results  flow  to  that  company  which  we  apprehend  will  flow  to  it  on 
the  completion  of  this  enterprise,  the  property  will  be  very  valuable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  If  this  is  a mere  point  on  the  line  between  the 
Erie  road  and  Boston,  how  should  it  be  a debouch  for  the  business  of  that 
road  at  all  ? 

A.  I am  glad  you  have  asked  me  that  question,  because  I don’t  believe  that 
the  Committee  or  anybody  else  really  understands  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
country  round  in  that  vicinity  and  the  great  results  that  will  flow  from  its 
development. 

Q.  That  means  the  coal,  I suppose? 

A.  The  coal  and  the  iron. 

Q.  Y’’ou  mean  the  Dutchess  County  iron,  I suppose  ? 

A.  If  it  will  not  be  tedious,  I will  very  briefly  state  to  you  what  I mean 
by  this.  We  are  surrounded  on  both  sides  of  the  river  with  iron  ores  ; there 
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are  hematite,  magnetic,  and  the  Franklinite  ores  of  the  very  best  quality 
there. 

Q.  Do  you  get  the  New  Jersey  Franklinite  over  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a very  large  body  of  magnetic  ore  near  Warwick  ; 
then  there  are  the  Sterling  iron  works,  just  below ; we  have  got  an  inexhaust- 
ible supply  there  ; and  so  on  down  both  sides  of  the  river.  At  West  Point, 
we  have  magnetic  ores  in  very  large^'quantities.  Then  we  have  the  hema- 
tite ores  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  in  every  direction  of  country  there  ; 
and,  as  I have  said,  the  coal  of  Pennsylvania  is  as  near  Newburg  as  Philadel- 
phia. 

Q.  Do  you  include  the  anthracite  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania,  when  you 
say  that  ? 

A.  I do,  and  I will  tell  you  why.  Two  million  tons  of  Hazleton  coal 
were  mined  last  year  right  around  Hazleton.  Hazleton  is  within  125 
miles  of  Newburg,  with  grades  as  light  as  you  can  get  on  any  125  miles  in 
any  other  direction  there.  I think  the  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania  are  nearer 
and  more  accessible  to  Newburg  than  to  Philadelphia  or  New  York. 

Q.  The  Schuylkill  district  ? 

A.  That  I would  not  say  so  much  about. 

Q.  The  Lehigh  Valley  and  Munch  Chunk  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ; the  Munch  Chunk  is  down  on  the  other  side,  and  mind  you, 
they  get  all  their  coal  from  Hazleton  as  far  as  the  coal-fields. 

Q.  But  you  have  to  go  into  competition  with  the  Pennsylvania  systems  of 
road,  and  even  including  the  New  Jersey  line,  if  you  undertake  to  get  that 
business  to  Newburg,  except  the  Scranton  ? 

A.  There  is  no  competition  between  Philadelphia  and  Newburg  for  that 
Lehigh  country.  You  can  lay  that  coal  down  at  Newburg  just  as  cheap  as  at 
Philadelphia.  It  would  cost  $1.50  or  $2  a ton  to  get  it  to  Newburg  from 
Philadelphia,  so  that  there  is  no  sort  of  competition  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  for  Lehigh  coal.  There  is  no  place  in  the  country  where  you  have 
iron  ore  and  coal  combined  at  one  spot  as  they  are  at  Fishkill  and  Newburg 
Bay.  I don’t  know  how  long  I shall  live,  but  people  will  live  to  see  that  bay 
one  of  the  most  active  places  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  that  there  is  in  the 
United  States,  putting  it  into  every  form  that  you  can  imagine.  There  is  no 
place  in  the  United  States  that  will  have  the  same  advantages,  when  these 
roads  are  opened  up,  as  Newburg  and  Fishkill. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  that  the  coal  through  for  Boston,  and  places  this  side  of 
the  river,  is  to  be  transhipped  ; is  that  your  idea  ? 

A.  I don’t  think  the  coal  will  be  transhipped ; I think  it  will  be  taken  in 
bulk.  Our  shore  is  very  bold,  and  provided  the  gauge  is  not  changed,  we  can 
have  a train  of  cars  beneath  us,  and  the  coal  can  be  dropped  directly  into 
them. 

Q.  With  simply  a change  of  truck  ? 

A.  Or  change  of  coal,  without  the  truck.  In  either  case,  it  may  be 
changed  by  a slide,  or  changed  by  a pitch,  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
which. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  an  axle  which  has  been  sometimes  used,  which  is  vari- 
able in  gauge  ? 
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A.  I have,  sir. 

Q.  You  don’t  believe  much  in  that? 

A.  I am  a little  old  fogylsh  in  my  notions.  It  is  said  to  work  well,  and 
when  it  is  so  proven,  I would  like  to  see  it. 

Q.  You  have  not  used  it  ? 

A.  I have  not  seen  it  or  used  it  ? 

Q.  You  might  perhaps  get  across  the  river  with  boats,  like  those  which  are 
used  at  the  Susquehanna  ferry  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  perfectly  practicable. 

Q.  What  is  there  to  hinder  your  using  a similar  boat  anywhere  on  the 
North  River,  clear  down  to  New  York  V 

A.  Well,  nothing.  If  you  have  a place  on  the  other  side  where  you  want 
to  tranship  it,  like  Elizabethport,  which  Is  the  coal  port  of  New  York,  several 
miles  below  the  city. 

Q.  If  you  have  the  same  kind  of  boat  that  is  used  at  the  Susquehanna 
ferry,  you  can  deliver  your  coal  on  the  cars  and  carry  it  to  Jersey  City.  Is 
there  any  insurmountable  difficulty  in  your  using  such  a boat  for  carrying 
coal  down  to  New  York  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  If  you  go  up  the  river  to  the  Palisades,  that  is  practicable  ; 
but  the  idea  is  to  get  it  on  something  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

Q.  Is  there  any  nearer  line  from  Easton  to  New  York  City,  than  the  New 
Jersey  Central  ? 

A.  None,  sir. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  distance  from  New  York  to  Boston  by  the  way  of 
New  Haven  and  Wlllimantic  ? 

A.  I have  always  thought  236  miles. 

Q.  What  is  It  by  the  way  of  Springfield  ? 

A.  I suppose  it  would  be  ten  or  fifteen  miles  shorter  than  that;  I don't 
know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  The  question  is  whether  in  going  to  Boston  from  Easton  or  Allentown, 
you  could  not  go  in  a shorter  way  by  taking  the  New  Jersey  Central  road, 
and  then  the  Hartford  and  New  Haven  road,  and  then  the  road  from  New 
Haven  to  Willimantic,  and  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  and  so  on  to  Bos- 
ton,— whether  you  would  not  get  a shorter  line  from  the  coal-fields  that  are 
tributary  to  that  road  than  you  could  by  going  by  the  way  of  Newburg  ? 

A.  I am  glad  you  have  asked  that  question.  Take  the  Lehigh  coal  busi- 
ness, and  Newburg  is  a good  many  miles  shorter  than  New  York. 

Q.  It  is  for  the  upper  coal  districts  ; but  the  question  is  whether  it  would 
be  for  the  more  central  fields  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  but  I am  a little  muddy  myself.  When  we  speak  of 
Munch  Chunk,  we  suppose  that  Munch  Chunk  is  a place  upon  the  Lehigh 
River ; but  there  is  no  coal  directly  there  ; the  coal  is  up  in  the  mountains, 
two  or  three  miles  up  in  the  air,  you  might  almost  say.  Now,  then,  this 
Hazleton  of  which  I speak,  access  to  which  is  directly  from  the  Water  Gap, 
and  through  one  of  those  gaps  of  which  I have  been  speaking,  is  a good  many 
miles  from  Munch  Chunk,  and  is  about  the  centre  of  that  coal  basin. 
Munch  Chunk  is  on  the  rim  of  the  basin ; Hazleton  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
basin ; it  is  in  the  bowl.  Wilkesbarre  goes  the  other  way ; by  the  way 
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of  Hawley,  to  Newburg.  I may  be  mistaken,  and  I don’t  care  to  have 
the  Committee  take  for  granted  what  I say  as  being  true,  because  they 
have  the  means  of  ascertaining  whether  it  is  true  or  not.  If  I am  not 
mistaken,  I think  that  Newburg  is  many  miles  nearer  the  coal-fields  of 
Pennsylvania  than  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  and  Newburg  can  be 
reached  over  grades  which,  for  the  coal  traffic,  are  more  favorable  than  can 
be  found  in  any  other  direction.  These  are  facts  which  I present  here,  and  I 
want  the  Committee  to  investigate  whether  I am  correct  or  not.  That  is  all 
I have  to  say.  If  I am  found  to  be  incorrect,  I shall  be  sorry  ; if  I am  found 
to  be  correct,  I shall  be  glad  ; that  is  all  the  difference  it  will  make.  This,  in 
connection  with  the  iron  region  all  about  us,  gives  us  an  importance  which  I 
think  is  not  attachable  to  any  other  section  of  country  in  the  United  States. 
Now,  inasmuch  as  Fishkill  is  as  contiguous  to  Boston  as  any  other  point  on 
the  Hudson  River,  if  you  are  brought  into  direct  contact  with  this  coal  there, 
and  you  cannot  buy  anywhere  else,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  an  irresistible  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  opening  up  this  line  of  road.  That  is  what  I wish  to  present. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  Have  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  endorsed 
the  bonds  of  the  F erry  Extension  Company  ? 

A.  They  have  not  endorsed  the  bonds  that  I hold. 

Q.  (To  Mr.  Graves.)  Have  they  endorsed  any  of  them,  or  do  they 
propose  to  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  They  have  not  endorsed  any,  sir ; they  have  control  of  the 
bonds. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  You  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Harrison  as  to 
this  railroad  bridge  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; I took  an  interest  in  that  testimony,  and  paid  attention  to  it. 

Q.  Whether  or  not  you  have  examined  that  question,  and  are  familiar 
with  the  country  ? 

A . I think  I am. 

Q.  Won’t  you  state  your  views  to  the  Committee  as  to  the  cost  of  building 
it,  and  the  probability  of  its  being  built  ? 

A.  As  to  the  cost,  I will  say,  that  from  Turners  to  the  Hudson  River  that 
route  traverses  a very  mountainous  country,  and  it  will  necessarily  be  very 
expensive.  I saw  a profile  of  this  very  line  of  railroad  which  was  left  with 
A.  S.  Diven,  the  vice-president  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  for  his  examination. 
Mr.  Diven  and  myself  took  it  and  went  over  it  very  particularly,  traversed 
along  the  line  with  a map  before  us,  and  examined  the  whole  thing.  There 
were  two  tunnels  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  one  of  them  very  expensive, 
involving  a great  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  the  other  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river;  and  from  the  lay  of  the  land  there,  I should  judge 
that  the  cost  of  that  23  miles  of  railroad  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  the 
building  of  the  suspension  bridge  across  the  river,  and  building  the  13  miles 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river  to  connect  with  the  Erie  Railroad  at  Turners, 
would  approximate  ten  or  fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 

Q.  You  don’t  think  very  much  of  the  scheme  do  you  ? 

A.  Well,  a great  many  extraordinary  things  are  done  in  these  days.  I 
don’t  know  what  may  come  out  of  it,  I am  sure,  but  I would  not  like  to  put 
any  money  into  it. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  In  reference  to  that  Ferry  Extension  Company 
which  you  spoke  of,  did  you  make  your  sale  directly  to  the  Company,  or  to 
individuals  ? 

A.  I made  it  directly  to  the  Company. 

Q.  I believe  you  said,  or  somebody  said,  that  there  was  a sale  made,  in 
the  first  place,  to  individuals,  and  then  the  property  sold  to  the  Ferry  Exten- 
sion Company  ; was  there  any  property  sold  to  individuals  ? 

A.  There  might  have  been,  but  it  was  none  that  I had  anything  to  do 
with. 

Q.  If  there  was,  what  was  it  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  there  was  anything,  but  if  there  was,  it  was  land  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river ; but  I don’t  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  it  V 

A.  I have  heard  something  about  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  ? 

A.  I heard  that,  in  the  first  place,  some  pieces  of  land  near  Denning’s 
Point  were  purchased  by  individuals. 

Q.  What  individuals  V 

A,  It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Bartholomew. 

Q.  Of  Hartford  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else  ? 

A.  I don’t  think  I ever  heard  any  other  name  but  that.  My  impression 
was,  that  the  whole  of  Denning’s  Point  was  purchased  for  the  company  ? 

Q.  Who  composes  that  company  ? 

A.  That  I cannot  tell. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  know  ? 

A.  I think  Mr.  Healey  is  one,  I think  Mr.  Eldridge  is  one,  and  I believe 
Mr.  Graves,  but  I am  not  certain  ; beyond  that  I do  not  know. 

Q.  Who  is  president  of  the  company  ? 

A.  I think  Mr.  Eldridge  is. 

Q.  Who  is  treasurer  ? 

A.  It  appears  to  me  it  is  the  same  treasurer  as  the  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie,  but  that  I am  not  sure  of. 

Q.  Mr.  Hall? 

A.  I think  so  ; I won’t  be  positive. 

Q.  Who  are  directors  ? 

A.  1 ought  to  know  more  about  it  than  I do.  I don’t  know  how  many 
directors  there  are. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  directors  ? 

A.  I think  Mr.  Eldridge  and  Mr.  Graves  are  directors,  and  I don’t  know 
but  Mr.  Healey  is  one ; I am  one  ; I don’t  know  that  I know  the  other  persons 
at  all ; if  I was  acquainted  with  them,  probably  I should  recollect  their  names* 

Q.  Where  do  they  live  ? 

A.  I think  in  Boston. 

Q.  What  is  the  relation  of  that  company  to  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie 
Company  now  ? 
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A.  Well,  sir,  it  will  be  its  connection  between  the  east  and  west  side  of 
the  river. 

Q.  That  Ferry  Company  owns  how  much  land  ? 

A.  They  own,  perhaps  three  hundred  acres,  including  the  land  above 
water  and  under  water. 

Q.  How  near  to  the  point  of  connection  between  the  railroad  termini  on 
each  side  of  the  river  ? 

A.  Well,  it  is  right  between  the  two.  The  land  proper  on  the  Fishkill 
side  is  divided  from  Denning’s  Point  by  a bay,  or  cove,  and  this  property"  is  in 
between  the  east  shore  and  the  west  shore. 

Q.  Of  these  three  hundred  acres,  how  much  is  under  water  ? 

A.  I should  think  more  than  half. 

Q.  On  which  side  of  the  river  is  that  portion  which  is  not  under  water  ? 

A.  These  three  hundred  acres  I had  reference  to  are  on  the  Fishkill  side. 

Q.  To  whom  was  the  land  under  water  given  ? 

A.  The  land  was  given  to  the  Ferry  Company.  I might  say  to  you  that 
we  have  in  our  State,  as  I suppose  you  have  here,  what  are  called  riparian 
rights  ; that  is,  a man  owning  the  upland  is  entitled  to  the  land  under  water, 
and  to  a man  who  owns  the  upland,  the  commissioners  of  the  land  office  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  charging  anything  for  that  land.  If  a man  owns  the  upland, 
he  is  preemptive  owner  of  the  land  under  water,  and  all  he  has  to  do  is  to 
apply  to  the  commissioners  of  the  land  office,  and  they  will  give  him  a deed 
of  the  land  under  water.  Now,  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  could  not 
apply  for  this  land  under  water,  because  they  did  not  own  the  upland. 

Q.  Is  that  ferry  operated  now  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  ? 

A.  By  myself. 

Q.  For  whom  ? 

A.  Well,  it  is  operated  for  myself. 

Q.  What  is  the  income  of  it  a year  ? 

A.  T should  think  $40,000, — in  that  neighborhood;  I hold  it  in  trust,  that 
is  the  idea. 

Q.  In  trust  for  whom  ? 

A.  In  trust  for  the  B.  H.  & E.  I will  explain  that  to  you.  That  is  the 
point  to  which  I referred  a while  ago,  when  I said  that  there  were  other  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  ferry  that  I did  not  think  pertinent  to  this  case. 
I don’t  know  that  it  has  anything  to  do  with  this  case,  but  as  you  have  referred 
to  it,  it  is  proper  and  right  that  you  should  have  everything  there  is  about  it. 
The  Ferry  Extension  Co.  purchased  this  property  of  me.  It  was  a valuable 
property.  The  sale  embraced  valuable  property  on  the  Newburg  side,  lands 
which  had  buildings  on  them,  and  which  are  paying  rents,  and  it  is  valuable 
property  now,  and  property  that  is  so  central  in  the  city  as  to  become  more 
valuable  without  any  railroad.  Whether  any  railroads  are  built  or  not,  it  will  be- 
come very  valuable  property  any  how.  In  making  the  bargain  with  the  Ferry 
Co.  for  this  property,  I said  to  them : “ Gentlemen,  we  want  to  convey  you  this 
property,  because  we  want  to  give  you  every  facility  in  our  power  to  bring 
you  here  with  your  enterprise.  Therefore,  anything  that  we  may  suggest  in 
63 
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the  matter  is  not  to  embarass,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  assist  you.  I cannot 
give  you  a title  to  this  property,  and  let  its  revenue  and  management  pass  out 
of  my  hands,  because  you  are  an  embryo  institution  ; you  are  liable  to  break 
down  at  any  time,  and  I shall  have  parted  with  valuable  property  upon  which 
my  family  depend  partly  for  their  support.  I don’t  want  to  beggar  my  heirs 
by  putting  this  property  into  the  hands  of  parties  who  may  break  down  before 
they  consummate  their  plans.  I must  ask,  therefore,  that  you  will  give  me  a 
deed  of  trust  for  this  property,  and  I will  hold  it  until  such  time  as  you  shall 
have  perfected  your  improvements  and  then  I will  surrender  my  deed  of  trust 
back  to  you,  and  the  property  shall  be  yours  absolutely,  without  any  other 
consideration  ; but,  in  the  meantime,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  this  fran- 
chise, because,  if  a boat  should  break  down,  or  anything  should  occur,  by 
which  you  could  not  carry  on  this  business  without  sending  to  Boston,  we 
might  lose  the  franchise,  for  the  reason  that  the  public  have  a right  to  be  carried 
from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other,  I will  hold  the  property.”  These 
gentlemen  said,  “ It  needs  no  argument ; we  will  give  you  that  deed  of  trust,” 
and  it  was  done  as  quickly  as  it  was  asked.  When  they  comply  with  their 
agreement,  the  property  is  theirs. 

Q.  I understood  you  to  say  at  one  time  that  you  were  running  it  for  your- 
self? 

A.  I so  consider  it.  I receive  the  rents  and  the  revenues,  and  account  to 
the  B.  H.  & E.  Ferry  Extension  Co.  I forget  how  often,  perhaps  every  six 
months. 

Q.  Has  the  B.  H.  & E.  got  that  property  ? 

A.  I understand  they  have  leased  it,  or  intend  to  lease  it. 

Q Which  ? 

A.  I understand  they  have  leased  it,  but  I don’t  know. 

Q.  Don’t  you  know  whether  they  have  leased  it  or  not  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I have  heard  so,  but  you  can  get  that  information  from  people 
who  actually  know,  I was  told  by  Mr.  Kankin,  who  is  a sort  of  semi-official 
of  this  little  corporation,  and  has  charge  of  their  property  there,  that  it  was 
rented  to  the  B.  H.  & E.,  for  eight  per  cent,  upon  the  stock. 

Q.  That  is  for  eight  per  cent,  on  ^410,000  ? 

A.  On  $500,000. 

Q.  $40,000  a year  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I have  not  received  any  of  the  rent. 

Q.  How  does  that  happen  ? 

A . I suppose  they  have  not  declared  it ; if  they  had,  I suppose  they  would 
have  notified  me. 

Q.  I understood  Mr.  Edward  Crane  to  say  that  somebody  connected  with 
the  B.  H.  & E.  owned  that  property,  but  that  he  did  not  know  much  about 
the  facts  connected  with  that  arrangement.  Now,  as  to  what  rights  the  B.  H. 
& E.  Co.  have  there  you  are  not  able  to  give  us  any  definite  information  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  except  that  I have  heard  that  they  had  leased  it. 

Q.  You  have  not  seen  a copy  of  the  lease  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  would  naturally  suppose  would 
take  place.  I suppose  the  B.  H.  & E.,  in  order  to  make  its  connection  with  the 
west,  would  be  obliged  to  own  and  run  that  ferry. 

Q.  Then  did  they  hire  all  this  real  estate,  did  you  understand  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  have  a lease  which  covers  the  right  of  ferriage  across  there,  and 
all  the  lands  that  the  Ferry  Extension  Co.  have  got? 

A.  That  follows,  as  a matter  of  course. 

Q.  That  covers  300  acres  all  told,  and  how  much  water-front  ? 

A.  I think  in  these  two  there  is  a mile  and  a half  directly  through  of  water 
front. 

Q.  I understood  that  the  B.  H.  & E.  R.  R.  Co.,  had  got  all  this  property, 
with  1,500  feet  of  water-front  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  ferry  rights 
for  two  miles  and  three-quarters  up  and  down  the  river  ? 

A,  Our  rights  are  2|  miles — the  original  rights  of  the  ferry.  I said,  in  my 
direct  testimony,  that  there  were  properties  extending  five  miles  on  both 
sides  of  the  river.  Let  me  explain  to  you.  You  want  to  know  the  extent  of 
this  land,  and  now  you  are  mixing  up  the  matter  with  the  question  of  the 
original  ferry  franchise.  I should  think  there  was  probably  a mile  and  a half' 
of  this  land  here  [at  Denning’s  Point] ; there  may  not  be  quite  so  much  ; but 
you  perceive  that  this  original  ferry  grant  covers  a large  tract  besides.  This 
ferry  right  was  north  of  this  property  ; it  embraced  a little  of  it.  Now,  then, 
add  whatever  they  have  acquired,  and  you  have  the  extent  of  their  land  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river.  If  they  had  2|  miles,  and  if  they  have  2i  miles  that  they 
have  purchased,  they  have  five  miles  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  They  have 
as  much  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  They  have  2|  miles  by  this  sale  I made 
to  them.  Now,  then,  whatever  they  add  by  purchases  on  the  south,  or  what- 
ever they  take  by  running  the  lines  of  the  railroad  over,  (which  is  the  same 
thing  so  far  as  the  ferry  franchise  is  concerned)  they  would  have  on  the  west 
side,  and  they  will  have  a longer  stretch  of  ferry  privilege  on  the  west  side 
than  on  the  east,  owing  to  the  under-water  land. 

Q.  Where  is  the  land  that  the  State  of  New  York  gave  ? 

A.  It  is  all  around  here  (referring  to  the  map.) 

How  much  is  that  ? 

A.  I should  say  150  acres,  perhaps  more. 

Q.  To  whom  was  the  land  given  by  the  State  of  New  York  ? 

A.  To  the  Ferry  Company. 

Q.  Who  owns  that  now  ? 

A.  The  Ferry  Company  still  own  it 

Q.  I understood  that  the  State  of  New  York  had  given  to  the  B.  H.  & E. 
142  acres  of  those  flats.  Is  that  so,  to  your  knowledge  ? 

A.  By  implication,  I presume,  sir  ; only  just  as  much  as  they  gave  to  the 
Ferry  Extension  Company,  I suppose  is  intended  to  go  to  the  B.  H.  & E. 
As  I understand  the  matter,  the  owner  of  the  upland  is  the  only  one  who 
has  a right  to  the  land  under  water,  and  the  intention  of  the  Commissioners 
is  simply  to  give  the  land  under  water  to  the  man  who  owns  above  water, 
and  the  intention  of  the  owners  of  the  Ferry  Company  was  that  they  should 
give  it  to  the  B.  H & E. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  in  direct  terms  as  to  your  expecta- 
tion of  the  probability  of  a third  rail  being  laid  on  the  Erie  Railroad  ? 

A.  I have  no  more  doubt  of  it  than  that  grass  grows  or  water  runs. 

Q.  Why  didn’t  you  say  so  before,  when  you  were  asked  ? 
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A.  Because  I did  not  see  the  money  to  lay  it  down. 

Q.  How  soon  do  you  think  it  will  be  done  ? 

A.  That  is  a thing  I cannot  tell  you. 

. Q.  What  is  your  expectation  ? 

A . That  is  entirely  problematical.  That  it  should  be  there  to-day,  I have 
no  doubt. 

Q.  You  think  it  ought  to  be  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why? 

A.  Because  all  the  through  railroads  of  the  country  are  narrow  gauge; 
that  is  one  reason. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  reason  ? 

A.  I think  the  way  that  railroads  are  operated  here,  there  is  a slight 
economy  in  a narrow  gauge  road  over  a broad  gauge. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a broad  gauge  can  compete  with  a narrow  gauge  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I think  that  the  Erie  Railroad  can  compete  with  any  rail- 
road under  the  sun. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  more  expensive  to  run  a broad  gauge  road  than  a nar- 
row gauge  one  ? 

A.  As  it  is  run,  it  is. 

Q.  Under  any  circumstances  ? 

A.  I don’t  think  so. 

Q.  There  is  more  weight  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  more  friction  ? 

A.  Well,  I don’t  know  about  that. 

Q.  You  think  there  is  more  weight,  but  are  doubtful 
friction  ? 

A.  You  mean  on  the  curves  ? I should  doubt 
properly  balanced  road  in  all  parts. 

Q.  The  only  doubt  you  have  about  your  third  rail 
the  part  of  the  road  ? 

A.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  B.  H.  & E.,  if  completed 
kill,  can  bring  coal  so  that  it  can  be  delivered  in  Springfield  cheaper  than  it 
can  go  by  the  Connecticut  Western  ? 

A.  Well,  I don’t  know  that  they  can  much  cheaper. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  could  any  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  they  could.  If  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia  and 
Connecticut  Western  are  built,  I don’t  know  enough  about  the  grades  to 
answer  the  question  ; but  if  the  grades  are  the  same,  I don’t  know  why  they 
should. 

Q Do  you  know  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  testified  that  he  thought  that  that  road  could  take  coal  to  Spring- 
field  at  an  advantage.  Have  you  looked  into  it  sufficiently  to  have  any  opinion 
on  that  subject  ? 

A.  I have  no  doubt  about  it. 

Q.  By  that  road  ? 
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A.  By  that  road  or  any  road  that  leads  as  directly  as  that  does. 

Q.  I am  speaking  of  the  road  in  comparison  with  the  B.  H.  & E.  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  what  advantage  that  road  would  have  over  the  B.  H.  & 
E.,  or  what  advantages  the  B.  H.  & E.  would  have  over  that  in  distance  and 
grades.  If  I knew  those  little  things  I could  tell  you.  If  that  road  could 
bring  coal  to  Springfield  more  cheaply  than  the  B.  H.  & E.,  then  all  of  that 
region  where  coal  is  supplied  by  radiation  from  Springfield  would  get  their 
coal  that  way  instead  of  having  it  go  over  the  B.  H.  & E. 

Witness.  You  assume  that  it  is  a more  direct  route. 

Mr.  Allen.  It  is  nearer. 

Witness.  Well,  those  influences  are  controlling,  undoubtedly. 

Q.  That  part  of  Massachusetts  which  would  receive  its  coal  from  Spring- 
field,  or  by  the  way  of  Springfield,  would  not  derive  any  benefit  from  the 
construction  of  this  road  in  reference  to  coal  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  that  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia  or  Connecticut  Western 
connect  with  Springfield,  except  by  the  way  of  Hartford. 

Q.  There  is  a projected  road  right  across  by  the  way  of  TarifFville  ? 

A.  If  that  road  was  built,  I should  think  that  would  be  the  natural  route 
to  come,  but  I understand  that  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia  and  Connecticut 
Western  reach  Hartford  in  about  the  same  distance.  If  I lived  in  Massachu- 
setts, I should  want  them  all  built. 

Q.  Your  distance  between  Boston  and  Cincinnati  differs  a little  from  the 
figures  which  I made.  I took  Appleton’s  Guide ; where  did  you  get  your 
figures  ? 

A.  I got  my  figures  from  the  distances  laid  down  in  Appleton’s  Guide,  and 
from  actual  surveys  in  the  reports  of  engineers. 

Q.  You  say,  as  I understand  you,  that  from  Newburg  to  Easton  is  95  miles 
by  roads  not  yet  constructed  in  part  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  13  miles  to  be  constructed. 

Q.  Does  that  go  by  the  way  of  Branchville  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I think  it  goes  by  the  way  of  Branchville;  Franklin,  I men- 
tioned. 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  distance  from  Easton  to  Allentown  ? 

A.  I have  got  it  from  Easton  to  Pittsburg,  354  miles. 

Q.  Then  from  Pittsburg  to  Columbus  ? 

A.  193  miles. 

Q.  Then  from  Columbus  to  Cincinnati  ? 

A.  I have  taken  Columbus  as  the  common  point.  I have  not  carried  it  to 
Cincinnati,  because,  if  you  go  to  Columbus,  you  go  to  Cincinnati  any  way. 

Q.  There  is  a little  shorter  route  from  Cleveland  to  Cincinnati,  so  that  it  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  consider  Columbus  as  the  common  point. 

A.  I took  the  travelled  route.  I took  the  route  that  the  roads  ticket  pas- 
sengers over,  and  that  persons  travel  over  from  New  York  to  Cincinnati. 

Q.  I make  it,  that  from  Boston  to  Cincinnati  it  is  69  miles  farther  by  the 
Boston,  hlartford  and  Erie  and  Pennsylvania  Central  than  it  is  by  the  way  of 
the  Boston  and  Albany  ? 

A.  I have  told  you  by  the  way  of  the  Water  Gap.  I have  got  the  details,  in 
order  that  I should  not  be  mistaken.  I put  down  just  those  distances  here  in 
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tabular  form ; just  what  I have  sworn  to  is  on  that  paper.  I said  that  from 
Boston  to  Columbus  by  the  way  of  Newburg,  the  Water  Gap,  Hazleton,  and 
Pittsburg  to  Columbus,  and  from  Boston  to  Columbus  by  the  way  of  Albany 
and  Buffalo  happened  to  make  just  the  same  number  of  miles. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  the  Midland  road  coming  in  there  at  Newburg  ; that 
road  leads  from  where  ? 

A.  From  New  York  to  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario. 

Q.  How  is  that,  as  a through  line,  going  to  help  the  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie  ? 

A.  You  know  that  after  you  leave  Boston,  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie 
traverses  a country  which  is  a little  distant  from  your  Western  road,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  after  you  leave  the  point  from  which  you  start  in  connection 
with  each  other,  you  very  soon  reach  a point  where  one  line  would  be  about 
as  convenient  as  the  other.  I will  take  it  from  Boston  to  Oswego.  It  would 
be  a little  farther  from  Oswego  to  Boston  by  the  way  of  Newburg  than  by  the 
way  of  Albany. 

Q.  Newburg  is  how  far  from  Albany  ? 

A.  90  miles.  The  distance  from  Oswego  to  New  York,  via  Albany,  is 
about  335  miles.  The  distance  from  Oswego  to  New  York  by  the  Midland 
route  is  estimated  at  285  miles.  I have  not  figured  up  the  distance  myself, 
but  I have  been  told  by  the  engineer  of  the  road  that  that  would  be  the  dis- 
tance. By  going  to  Newburg,  you  would  save  about  50  miles. 

Q.  It  is  460  miles  according  to  these  figures  from  Oswego,  by  the  way  of 
Newburg,  to  Boston  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  > 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  Oswego  to  Albany  ? 

A.  It  is  180  miles. 

Q.  Then  it  would  be  380  miles  by  the  way  of  Albany  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  does  the  Erie  Railroad  charge  for  hauling  coal  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  the  contract  with  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  company  is  1.43  cts. 
per  ton  per  mile. 

Q.  Over  what  part  of  the  road  ; anywhere  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; I think  local  stations  are  the  same. 

Q.  That  is  the  actual  price  you  receive  ? 

A.  Y^'es,  sir;  that  is  the  minimum  price.  We  have,  under  certain  contin- 
gencies, the  right  to  go  up  to  three  cents,  but  that  depends  upon  the  price  of  coal. 

Q.  Does  the  price  vary  from  time  to  time  ? 

A.  I think  they  have  not  varied  it.  I think  their  price  has  been  uniformly 
1.43.  This  Midland  road,  if  you  want  to  know  what  there  is  abou't  that,  it  goes 
to  the  intermediate  country  between  Oswego  and  Newburg,  which  is  very  rich. 

Testimony  of  Samuel  Downer. 

Q.  (By.  hlr.  Dana.)  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  your  acquaint- 
ance with  Pennsylvania  has  been, — how  long,  &c.  ? 

A.  In  1861,  about  nine  years  ago,  I established  our  oil  works  at  Corry,  the 
northern  outlet  of  the  oil  development  of  Pennsylvania.  Since  that  time,  it  has 
been  my  endeavor  to  spend  a portion  of  each  month  there  and  a portion  in 
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Boston — say  a third,  as  near  as  may  be,  in  the  two  places,  and  the  balance  in 
New  York  and  on  the  way.  In  the  development  of  this  oil  business,  where, 
in  a space  perhaps  as  large  as  Worcester  County,  four  millions  of  barrels  come 
out,  every  year,  that  pay  the  railroads,  before  they  get  to  the  place  of  export 
or  consumption,  something  like  eight  millions  of  dollars  a year 

Q.  (Interrupting  ) What  is  the  central  point  of  the  oil  district  ? 

A.  The  outlet  of  the  district  may  be  considered  as  Corry  on  the  north  and 
Oil  City  on  the  south,  and  perhaps  you  may  go  as  far  as  Pittsburg ; there  are 
some  developments  on  the  Alleghany  River.  When  I first  went  there,  the  rail- 
road facilities  were  very  poor ; but  owing  to  the  immense  development,  the 
Pennsylvania  Central,  which  owns  the  Philadelphia  & Erie  Railroad,  the 
Erie  Railroad,  or  that  branch  of  it  called  the  Atlantic  & Great  Western,  the 
New  York  Central,  and  the  Lake  Shore  .Railroad,  which  runs  what  is  called 
the  Cross-cut  road,  have  all  centred  in  that  place.  The  value  of  the  oil  may 
now  be  called  say  |2  a barrel  railroad  freight,  |2  package,  and  the  oil  from 
40  cents  a barrel,  when  we  first  commenced,  up  to  sometimes  -^6  a barrel,  fol- 
lowing the  market.  The  consequence  has  been,  that,  paying  from  one  to  two 
thousand  dollars  a year  freight,  I have  fallen  into  contact  with  the  ruling 
powers  on  all  those  railroads,  for  the  time  being,  and  I could  not  help  learn- 
ing their  policies,  their  mode  of  building  their  roads,  and  their  mode  of  getting 
business. 

Now,  the  point  where  I feel  interested  is  this  : I do  not  come  here  as  an  ex- 
pert for  the  B.  H.  & E.  or  any  other  road ; I simply  take  great  interest  in  this 
railroad  development,  and  I want  to  give  my  ideas,  for  what  they  may  be 
worth.  They  are  simply  practical.  I have  no  scientific  ideas  about  it  myself. 
But  Mr.  Hardy,  I understand,  made  this  observation  the  other  day, — “ We  in 
New  England  cannot  do  business  as  foreigners  do,  as  New  Yorkers  do;  we 
must  be  content  with  our  very  clever  way,  and  let  them  have  the  business.” 
That  was  just  the  idea  I had  ten  years  ago,  when  I went  into  these  oil  regions 
and  saw  this  development.  I had  the  Boston  notions,  and  they  are  very  good 
notions ; I like  them  much  ; but  they  are  not  the  notions  to  develop  railroads. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  I could  not  help  making  myself  more  or  less  intimate 
with  the  management  of  railroads. 

Now,  in  our  business,  we  had  a house  in  New  York,  to  which,  for  several 
years,  as  much  oil  went  as  came  to  Boston.  We  had  three  railroad  competi- 
tors,— the  Pennsylvania  Central,  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Erie, — and 
we  could  always  do  our  business  easy,  we  could  always  make  private  bargains, 
we  could  always  keep  the  run  of  the  fashions,  and  the  consequence  was,  we 
could  avail  ourselves  of  the  competition  to  contend  with  others.  When  it  came 
to  our  Boston  business,  it  was  exactly  the  reverse.  At  that  time  the  Cross-cut 
road  was  not  built,  and  our  oil  had  to  go  to  New  York  and  be  shipped  round. 
There  was  no  sympathy  for  Boston  and  no  sympathy  for  New  England,  and 
we  were  under  great  disadvantages.  Since  the  consolidation  of  the  Boston  & 
Albany  road,  the  policy  of  that  road  has  been  changed  entirely.  Although  the 
men  are  the  same,  just  as  good  business  men  as  before,  just  as  long-sighted, 
and  just  as  short-sighted,  their  way  of  doing  business  is  as  different  now  from 
what  it  was  then  as  light  is  from  darkness  ; and  when  we  get  three  railroads 
to  Boston,  as  we  have  to  New  York,  they  will  find  that  they  have  not  yet 
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come  half  way  up  to  the  idea  of  seeking  business  and  developing  railroads.  It 
is  for  that  reason  that  I have  become  almost  a monomaniac,  you  may  say, 
upon  the  point  that  the  prosperity  of  a country,  in  the  present  development  of 
railroads,  requires  powerful  companies,  in  opposition  to  each  other.  If  a busi- 
ness is  worth  pursuing,  if  a place  is  to  grow  up,  you  want  more  than  one  rail- 
road. 

It  is  under  these  feelings  that  I have  watched  with  more  or  less  interest  the 
Boston,  Hartford  & Erie  Railroad  ; and  I have  watched  with  equal  interest 
the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  and  the  Boston  & Albany  Railroad.  I remember  per- 
fectly well  clear  back  when  the  Boston  & Albany  was  first  started,  when  it 
was  said  that  it  was  useless  to  contend  against  a Cape  Cod  captain,  who  owned 
his  sloop,  and  carried  cod  fish  and  mackerel  one  way  and  flour  the  other  *,  that 
no  road  across  the  country  could  contend  against  water  transportation.  I re- 
member, too,  that  when  the  Boston  & Albany  road  was  built,  William  Jackson 
was  the  great  railroad  man  here,  and  people  said,  “ If  you  must  build  it,  build  it 
very  light,  for  passengers,  because  you  won’t  get  any  freight.”  That  was  the 
doctrine  at  that  time.  But  time  passed  away,  and  now  you  see  the  Boston  & 
Albany  Railroad  bringing  a great  deal  of  freight,  and  whoever  lives  to  see 
three  rival  railroads  to  the  West,  will  see  them  bringing  a great  deal  more 
freight  than  the  Boston  & Albany  does  now,  notwithstanding  their  high  grades. 

Q.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  your  opinion  of  the  Boston,  Hartford 
and  Erie,  in  connection  with  your  great  oil  resources  ? 

A.  In  regard  to  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  I have  always  looked  upon 
it  as  a favorite  road.  I do  not  know  that  we  should  bring  our  oil  over  it.  If 
there  were  two  roads,  or  if  there  were  three,  we  should  bring  it  over  the  road 
which  brought  it  the  cheapest.  But  this  idea  early  struck  me  in  regard  to  the 
Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie, — it  struck  me  first  because  I did  not  believe  it, 
and  afterwards  because  I inquired  so  much  that  I did  begin  to  believe  it, 
though  I don’t  know  that  I do  entirely  now  ; but  the  early  administrators  of 
the  Erie  Railroad  said  to  me,  “ Mr.  Downer,  when  your  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie  Railroad  is  done,  we  carry  your  oil  direct  to  Boston  at  the  same  price  we 
carry  it  to  New  York.”  I said,  “ How  is  that  ? Your  distance  to  New  York 
is  very  short ; to  Boston  it  is  very  long,  and  you  have  high  grades,  and  every- 
thing of  that  sort.”  They  said,  “ No  matter,  we  shall  do  it,  and  we  will  give 
you  our  reasons.  We  are  overburdened  with  business  in  New  York.  The 
cost  of  all  our  depot  arrangements  is  enormous.  Two,  three,  or  four  millions 
go  but  a very  little  ways  there  towards  getting  a depot.  We  have  a great 
deal  of  New  England  freight,  which  has  to  go  through  those  depots  at  New 
York,  and  when  this  railroad  is  done,  rely  upon  it  that  we  shall  land  your 
freight  at  Boston  as  cheap  as  at  New  York.”  I myself  hardly  believed  it. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  which  of  these  roads  will  be  the  great  road  for  this 
part  of  the  country  ? 

A.  My  idea  is,  that  they  will  all  be  great  roads.  Ten  years  ago,  when  I 
first  began  to  travel  over  the  Erie  Railroad,  it  was  a dreary  road ; but  vil- 
lages are  now  growing  up  in  every  direction.  The  Philadelphia  and  Erie  is 
growirig  in  the  same  way.  When  you  come  to  the  New  York  Central,  that  is 
a very  old  road,  and  has  large  cities  on  its  line,  that  grew  up  along  the  Erie 
Canal,  and  the  development  strikes  me  more  on  the  Erie,  and  the  Philadelphia 
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and  Erie,  than  on  the  New  York  Central.  But  this  much  I have  noticed,  that 
wherever  a railroad  goes  through  a coal  region,  where  capitalists  invest  their 
money,  there  you  see  great  activity  on  all  the  roads,  resulting  from  that  coal 
interest.  The  coal  interest  helps  manufactures,  and  it  brings  into  play  big 
brains  and  active  heads,  that  are  governed,  undoubtedly,  by  selfish  interests. 
Here  is  a road  opened  into  a region,  and  here  is  a man  who  is  intimate  with 
some  of  the  directors  ; he  gets  in  with  them,  and  if  he  can  deliver  a very 
large  amount  of  freight,  he  gets  into  the  direction.  Then  he  forms  his  ac- 
quaintances all  along  the  road,  and  goes  to  work  and  develops  it.  He  brings 
ability  and  activity  to  bear  upon  it,  and,  ever  since  I have  known  this  region, 
these  qualities  have  seemed  to  carry  everything  before  them.  Mr.  Hardy  said 
the  other  day  that  we  could  not  contend  with  New  Yorkers  and  foreigners,  as 
they  do  their  business.  The  whole  of  this  Western  development  is  owing  to 
New  England  brains,  and  big  heads  and  long  purses.  They  “ hoe  their  row  ” 
with  this  foreign  interest.  If  it  requires  private  bargains,  if  it  requires  buy- 
ing up  competing  roads,  if  it  requires  the  consolidation  of  rival  lines,  I have 
found  our  New  Englanders  just  as  sharp  and  just  as  enterprising  as  these 
foreigners  and  New  Yorkers ; and  if  you  go  out  West,  you  will  find  there  any 
number  of  New  England  men,  some  of  whom  started  with  nothing,  but  they 
have  spread  these  great  railroad  lines  all  over  that  virgin  country. 

Q.  Without  asking  you  to  compare  the  different  roads,  have  you  any  doubt 
that  in  the  future  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  is  to  be  a great  road  for  the 
West  ? 

A.  As  I said  before,  my  idea  of  the  favoritism  of  the  roads  would  favor 
this  line,  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie. 

Q.  Suppose  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  to  be  equally  solid,  and  clever 
and  bright,  as  the  other  road,  has  it  not  an  advantage,  naturally,  over  the  other  ? 

A.  If  you  take  it  by  a scientific  estimate  of  grades,  I should  say  it  had  not. 
If  you  take  it  by  the  practical  result  of  facts,  I should  say  it  had. 

I was  in  New  York  yesterday,  and  I got  a statement  of  the  cargoes  of  oil 
shipped  in  one  year  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  In  this  list  are  the 
names  of  several  Boston  merchants,  whose  ships  go  from  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  If  we  had  had,  a few  years  ago,  even  the  facilities  that  we  now 
have,  since  the  consolidation  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  and  Western  Rail- 
roads, we  might  have  retained  some  of  that  business  As  it  is  now,  so  deep 
have  some  of  those  roads  got  into  the  oil  business  that  they  will  fight  hard  for 
it,  and  it  will  take  a long  time  to  get  it  back  again.  But  Boston  is  entitled  to 
ten  or  twenty  per  cent,  of  that  business. 

Q.  You  think  if  this  railroad  is  developed,  Boston  is  entitled  to  10  or  20 
per  cent.  ? 

A.  Boston  to-day  has  merchants  who  would  rather  pay  her  than  New  York 
or  Philadelphia ; but  the  business  is  so  organized  that  it  would  be  impossible 
immediately  to  get  it  here. 

Q.  It  may  be  a work  of  some  years,  but  it  will  be  done,  you  think  ? 

A.  It  will  be  done  when  you  have  three  railroads  to  Boston  that  will  work 
as  hard  for  freight  as  the  three  roads  to  New  York  will. 

[Adjourned  to  evening,  at  7 o’clock.] 
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EVENING  SESSION. 

Testimony  of  John  S.  Dunlap. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  You  are  a citizen  of  Boston,  are  you? 

A.  I am,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? 

A.  I have  charge  of  the  New  England  business  of  the  Erie  Railway. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  had  charge  of  that  business  ? 

A.  Since  1859.  I was  put  in  charge  of  that  business  October  1,  1859. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  general  business  of  the  Erie  road,  and  the 
road  itself? 

A.  Somewhat  ; yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  propose  to  make  a connection  with  the 
Erie  road  at  Newburg,  do  they  not? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Won’t  you  state  to  the  Committee  in  detail,  and  in  your  own  way, 
what,  in  your  judgment,  are  the  advantages  of  a connection  with  the  Erie 
Railway  ? 

A.  It  would  make  another  through  line  from  New  England,  which  I think 
is  very  necessary  for  the  interests  of  New  England.  The  Erie  Railway  runs 
to  Cincinnati,  and  to  Cleveland  over  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  which 
they  have  leased  for  a term  of  years.  At  Cincinnati  they  connect  with  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  run  to  St.  Louis.  A branch  of  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi runs  to  Louisville,  so  that  you  can  go  from  Fishkill  to  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville,  (into  the  city,  over  the  new  bridge,)  and  St.  Louis,  with- 
out change  of  cars,  it  being  all  broad  gauge.  Then  they  can  run  to  Buffalo, 
connecting  with  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  with  which  we  have 
a business  contract  running  for  twenty  years,  and  connecting  at  Buffalo  with 
the  lakes,  the  Erie  Railway  owning  twenty-two  boats  running  to  different 
points,  which  I can  give  you  if  you  would  like.  This  advertisement,  which  is 
the  spring  arrangement,  came  to  me  yesterday  morning.  There  are  two 
boats  on  the  route  from  Buffalo  to  Lake  Superior ; on  the  route  from  Buffalo  to 
Chicago,  there  are  twelve  boats ; from  Buffalo  to  Cleveland  and  Toledo,  six 
boats ; from  Buffalo  to  Detroit,  six  boats.  Then  the  agents’  names  are 
attached  here,  showing  that  the  Erie  Railway  looks  out  for  business  all  over 
the  country.  They  have  an  agent  in  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Detroit,  Milwaukee, 
Racine,  Chicago,  Buffalo,  and  I am  their  agent  here,  which  will  give  the 
Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  when  it  is  built,  the  advantage  of  that  water  line, 
and  of  course  a large  summer  business  both  ways. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Have  you  any  connection  with  Duluth  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  expect  large  accessions  of  business  from  that  direction  by- 
and-bye  ? 

A.  Unquestionably ; but  we  have  no  connection  yet. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  the  importance  of  that  connection  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I have  not  looked  into  it.  If  we  get  a road  to  Lake  Superior, 
we  shall  unquestionably,  as  soon  as  they  make  their  arrangements,  have  billing 
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arrangements  with  them,  as  we  do  with  all  lines  we  connect  with.  We  bill 
from  here  to  every  point  south-west,  north-west,  and  as  far  as  California.  We 
have  agents  in  Nashville  and  Memphis  both.  The  Erie  Railway  keeps  agents 
in  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Nashville,  Memphis  and  St.  Louis. 
Then  up  the  river,  at  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  on  Lake  Superior.  We  have 
also  just  opened  an  office  in  California,  both  passenger  and  freight. 

Q.  Yon  think  the  Erie  Railroad  does  a large  freight  business,  do  you  ? 

A.  The  largest  probably  of  any  road  in  the  country. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  a valuable  connection  for  a railroad  ? 

A.  I have  no  question  of  it ; it  is  the  greatest  freight  road  in  the  country. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  got  some  fifteen  or  twenty  boats  running  over  the 
lakes  bringing  freight  to  Buffalo.  Supposing  a portion  of  that  freight  is  com- 
ing to  New  England,  would  the  Erie  Railway,  if  the  B.  H.  & E.  is  built,  be 
likely  to  bring  it  to  Newburg  and  send  it  over  the  B.  H.  & E , rather  than 
give  it  up  to  the  New  York  Central,  although  it  is  a little  further? 

A.  That  freight,  if  the  B.  H.  & E.  was  built,  would  come  by  the  way  of 
Fishkill. 

Q.  Why  ? 

A.  Because  the  Erie  Railway  will  not  work  for  the  New  York  Central. 

Q.  They  would  get  the  whole  of  the  freight  from  Buffalo  to  Fishkill  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  If  the  B.  H.  & E.  is  built,  it  would  make  a Boston  line,  hav- 
ing agents  at  the  West,  which  you  don’t  have  now.  The  Boston  and  Albany 
keep  no  agents  west  of  Albany.  They  simply  take  what  is  naturally  con- 
signed to  them.  Nine-tenths  of  the  freight  which  comes  over  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  goes  to  New  York,  one-tenth  only  coming  here. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  there  is  freight  enough  to  keep  two  lines  working  ? 

A.  There  is  more  than  enough  now.  The  business  of  the  Erie  Railway, 
if  it  was  concentrated  upon  the  line  from  Fishkill  here,  would,  in  my  opinion, 
give  it  a very  large  business  at  once. 

Q.  How  do  the  Erie  Railway  forward  their  freight  now  to  Boston  ? 

A.  By  a line  of  steamers  outside — the  “ Metropolitan  line,” — which  I 
helped  to  organize.  I was  really  the  starter  of  it,  in  connection  with  the  Erie 
Railroad.  Then  we  have  an  arrangement  with  the  Providence  line.  A part 
of  our  freight  comes  inside  to  Providence,  and  over  the  Providence  Railroad, 
and  then  a very  large  quantity  of  freight  comes  over  the  Providence  and  New 
York  line  to  Providence,  and  over  the  Providence  and  Worcester  road  to  the 
interior. 

Q,  Do  you  know  how  many  boats  they  run  on  the  Metropolitan  line  of 
steamers  ? 

A.  I have  the  names  of  all  those  coastwise  boats.  There  are  four  large 
boats  running  regularly  on  the  Metropolitan  line.  I am  not  positive,  but  I 
think  they  have  three  more  boats  which  they  run  as  they  want  them. 

Q.  What  tonnage  will  those  large  boats  carry  ? 

A.  Their  capacity  is  from  1,800  to  2,500  barrels;  three  of  those  boats 
carry  2,500  ; one  carries  1,800. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  How  do  you  call  that  in  tonnage  ? 

A.  We  rate  a barrel  of  flour  200  pounds;  it  weighs  210.  The  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore  boats  carry  from  1,000  to  1,200  barrels. 
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Q.  1,000  tons,  is  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  large  boats,  built  about  four  years  since.  This 
list  of  steamers  I was  requested  to  get  up  by  quite  a number  of  merchants 
who  called  on  me  and  asked  me  to  do  this,  for  the  reason  that  some  gentlemen 
had  testified  here  that  our  wharf  property  was  depreciated  ; that  the  lines  of 
packets  that  formerly  run  here  had  gone  away,  and  that  these  railroads  were 
rather  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  Boston.  Upon  investigation,  I find  that 
there  have  been  acres  of  wharf  property  built  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  at  East  Boston,  South  Boston  and  south  of  Federal  Street.  The  wharf 
property  has  depreciated  between  Federal  Street  and  Charlestown  bridge 
as  wharf  property ; but  those  little  packets  of  200  tons  used  to  carry  about 
200  barrels  of  flour.  One  of  these  steamers,  in  a round  trip,  would  do 
more  than  half  a dozen  of  them  would  do  in  half  a dozen  trips,  and  it  took 
them,  upon  an  average,  about  two  weeks  to  make  a round  trip  to  New  York, 
Philadelphia  or  Baltimore.  That  is  why  I made  this  list.  I have  no  partic- 
ular interest  in  it  otherwise. 

Q.  You  think,  upon  the  whole,  the  business  of  Boston  has  not  been  run- 
ning down  ? 

A.  I am  told  there  is  more  of  it  than  there  ever  has  been  before,  and  it  is 
increasing  daily. 

Q.  It  has  been  changed  from  sailing  vessels  to  steamers  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Formerly  a very  large  proportion  of  the  cotton,  provisions 
and  flour  came  by  the  way  of  New  Orleans  ; now  it  comes  by  rail  and  water. 

Q.  Have  you  made  an  examination  into  the  distance  from  Boston  to  Cin- 
cinnati, by  the  way  of  the  B.  H.  & E.  and  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  by  the  way 
of  the  Boston  and  Albany  and  New  York  Central  ? 

A.  I have. 

Q.  Won’t  you  give  the  result  of  your  examination  ? 

A.  I will  take  St.  Louis.  St.  Louis,  by  the  way  of  the  Hartford  and  Erie 
and  the  Erie  Railway,  is  1,391  miles;  by  the  way  of  Albany,  1,328.  1 think 

myself  that  the  difference  is  more  than  offset  by  the  long  haul  the  Erie 
has.  They  will  have  no  change  of  freight  cars  between  Fishkill  and  St. 
Louis;  and  while  some  of  the  narrow  gauge  lines  claim  that  they  do  not 
change,  it  is  not  a regular  thing ; there  is  more  or  less  change.  Notwith- 
standing they  advertise  “ no  change  of  cars”  on  these  different  colored  lines, 
it  is  not  always  so. 

Q.  But  the  Erie  road  do  run  passenger  and  ffreight  cars  now  from  New- 
burg  to  St.  Louis  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ; they  run  their  passenger  cars  now  from  New  York  to  Albany, 
Cleveland  and  Cincinnati,  without  change  ; that  is  a regular  thing  now.  It  is 
not  a regular  thing  to  run  freight  cars  from  New  York  to  St.  Louis  without 
change,  but  they  do  that  very  frequently. 

Q.  It  is  some  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  here  to  St.  Louis,  and 
fifty  miles  longer  one  way  than  the  other, — does  that  difference  defeat  compe- 
tition ? 

A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  It  is  not  a very  large  item  in  railroad  business  ? 
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A.  Not  at  all.  Stopping  the  train  to  change  cars  would  take  more  time 
than  a run  of  fifty  miles. 

Q.  Supposing  I want  to  go  to  St.  Louis  or  Cincinnati,  and  go  down  to 
your  office,  at  No  124  Washington  Street,  to  buy  a ticket,  will  you  sell  me  a 
ticket  for  the  same  price  by  the  way  of  New  York  and  the  Erie  Railroad  as 
by  the  way  of  the  Boston  & Albany  and  New  York  Central? 

A.  The  same  price  ; we  all  agree  upon  fares. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  upon  freights  ? 

A.  We  try  to  agree  upon  freights.  I have  received  to-day  a letter  from 
Mr.  Bliss,  the  general  freight  agent  of  the  Boston  & Albany  line,  asking  me 
if  I am  willing  with  him  to  put  rates  up  on  Monday  next. 

Q.  They  have  to  consult  a broken-down  railroad  like  the  Erie  Railroad  ? 

A.  They  cannot  make  many  rates  unless  they  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Their  rates  are  lower  than  yours? 

A.  They  make  some  special  contracts,  that  we  do  not  find  out  until  eve- 
ning, but  we  think  we  have  as  many  as  they  have. 

Q.  How  is  it  about  the  Pennsylvania  Central  ? 

A.  They,  as  a general  thing,  step  out  when  freights  are  reduced,  but  we 
never  step  out  of  the  market  in  that  way.  I was  instructed  by  Mr.  Marsh, 
when  I was  placed  in  charge  of  the  office  in  1859,  to  be  in  the  market,  and 
my  instructions  are  to-day  to  be  always  in  the  market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  That  is,  if  they  carry  freight  for  nothing,  you 
propose  to  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  and  if  it  comes  to  giving  them  a cigar  to  smoke,  we  should 
do  that. 

Q.  The  Erie  Railroad  has  never  been  beaten  in  freight  ? 

A.  I don’t  think  it  has.  Ever  since  I have  been  connected  with  it,  it  has 
been  generally  understood  that  they  are  in  the  market  and  after  business.  I 
will  say  this  about  the  Erie  Railroad,  that  ever  since  I have  been  connected 
with  it,  since  1856,  (for  I was  connected  with  it  two  years  before  I took  charge 
of  the  Boston  office)  it  has  always  been  in  the  market  for  New  England  busi- 
ness, and  my  instructions  have  always  been,  were  when  I came  here,  and  have 
always  been  since,  to  look  out  for  New  England  business.  At  one  time,  I had 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  packing  from  the  West  to  the  East,  and  I have  a good 
share  of  it  to-day.  We  have  got,  I should  be  safe  in  saying,  a majority  of  the 
cotton  which  comes  to  this  market.  Perhaps  I have  no  business  to  say  that, 
but  I feel  it. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  that  you  can  bring  cotton  in  competition  with  the  Nor- 
folk line  ? 

A.  From  Nashville  and  Memphis  the  prices  are  a little  less  by  water;  but, 
as  a general  thing,  I think  railroad  lines  are  favored  because  it  saves  insur- 
ance, which  is  more  than  an  offset.  From  Nashville  and  Memphis,  if  we 
were  billing  cotton,  we  should  make  it  all  rail,  and  insure  ourselves  crossing 
the  Sound.  We  bring  anything  from  the  West  to  the  East  now  as  quick  as 
anybody,  and  vice  versa  our  time  is  as  good  as  theirs.  We  have  a daily  line 
by  the  Providence  Railroad  and  a tri-weekly  line  outside  from  here  West. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  tens  of  coal  the  Erie  Railroad  are  carrying 
eastward  to-day  ? 
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A.  They  are  now  bringing  eastward  6,000  tons  a day  to  the  North  River; 
they  have  daily  contracts  for  that. 

Q.  If  you  have  prepared  any  statements  in  regard  to  that  business,  will 
you  please  to  give  them  to  the  Committee? 

A.  The  rates  of  local  freight  per  ton  per  mile  over  the  Erie  Railroad  is 
3^  cents;  that  was  the  average  up  to  last  year.  For  all  of  our  through  freight 
(you  must  recollect  that  we  have  some  competition)  we  average  1|  cents  per 
ton  per  mile.  The  6,000  tons  was  not  all  the  coal  shipped  from  the  mines ; 
we  have  contracts  to  Bufialo ; but  this  was  the  amount  brought  east,  we  are 
bringing  6,000  tons  per  day  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Do  you  know  what  proportion  goes  to  Newburg  ? 

A.  I cannot  tell  you.  When  I was  in  New  York  a few  days  since,  I was 
talking  with  Mr.  Blanchard,  our  general  freight  agent,  about  this  coal  matter, 
and  he  told  me  that  eventually  it  was  his  idea  that  all  that  coal  would  go  to 
Newburg,  or  a large  proportion  of  it. 

Q.  That  is  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company’s  coal  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a contract  with  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company, 
running  for  a term  of  years,  by  which  we  agree  to  carry  from  900,000  to  1,- 
200,000  tons  every  year,  commencing  December  1st,  1869.  We  also  have  a 
contract  with  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company  for  a period  of  twenty  years, 
with  a gradual  increasing  tonnage,  commencing  at  50,000  tons  per  year,  and 
running  up  to  500,000  tons.  He  says  we  are  now  landing  at  Honesdale  from 
200  to  300  car-loads  per  day.  This  is  being  done  to-day. 

Fare  per  passenger  per  mile,  first  class  through,  2 cents.  The  way 
travel  has  paid  2 cents  per  mile ; that  is  the  average.  The  Erie  Railroad 
has  a good  many  of  these  connections  along  on  the  way,  and  I suppose  that 
accounts  for  the  low  prices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker).  Competition  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  not  so  high  as  way  passengers  generally  pay.  Our  em- 
igrant through  passenger  business  pays  us  1 cents ; the  way,  1 

I don’t  think  myself  that  you  could  have  avenues  enough  to  supply  New 
England.  There  has  not  been  a year  since  1860  but  what  we  have  been 
blocked  (all  the  roads,  1 mean)  at  certain  points.  Whenever  we  are  blocked, 
other  roads  are  blocked.  We  have  had  so  much  freight  (all  the  roads,  I am 
not  speaking  of  the  Erie  road  alone)  at  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Cincin- 
nati, Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee,  that  there  have  been 
weeks  that  the  roads  could  not  take  anything,  when  they  would  make  the  at- 
tempt to  clear  out  the  block  ; and  all  from  the  press  of  freight ; not  from 
storms,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  because  they  could  not  get  it  here.  The 
destination  of  . large  quantities  of  freight  has  been  changed,  because  they 
could  not  get  it  to  this  market.  Freight  which  was  originally  consigned  to 
Boston  has  been  changed  to  New  York,  because  they  had  lost  the  sale  from  wait- 
ing so  long ; for  instance,  if  it  was  sold  to  ship  to  Europe. 

Q.  What  do  you  think,  as  a railroad  man,  of  this  new  railroad  theory 
which  has  been  started  in  Masssachusetts  this  winter,  that  one  railroad  is  suf- 
ficient to  do  all  the  business  between  the  West  and  Boston ; that  it  is  better 
to  improve  that  than  to  have  other  roads  ? 

A.  As  a Boston  man,  I should  think  the  man  who  advanced  such  an  idea 
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ought  to  be  sent  to  the  lunatic  asylum.  The  more  avenues  you  get  into  Bos- 
ton and  New  England,  the  more  business  you  will  have  ; that  has  been  the 
experience  of  everybody.  I was  talking  with  General  Lee  a while  since 
about  that.  I call  him  a pretty  good  railroad  man ; he  has  had  a great  deal  of 
experience ; and  his  theory  is,  that  the  more  railroads  you  have  the  more  busi- 
ness you  will  have.  Take  this  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  and  its 
connections ; they  are  feeders  to  each  other.  The  natural  transportation  of 
the  country  is  east  and  west  always  ; it  is  not  north  and  south.  Up  to  within 
a few  years,  you  might  watch  the  railroads  that  were  doing  a north  and  south 
business,  and  none  of  them  paid,  whereas  all  of  the  east  and  west  railroads 
were  paying  roads.  It  is  claimed  by  some  persons  that  the  Erie  Railroad 
does  not  pay,  but  I think  it  does  pay.  I have  got  a little  list  here  of  ^14, 545,- 
000,  which  has  been  expended  in  increasing  the  capacity  of  that  road  since 
Messrs.  Fisk  and  Gould  took  charge  of  it. 


Constructing  the  New  York  and  Newburg  Railroad,  . 
Constructing  the  Paterson  and  Newark  Railroad, 

Cost  of  Cattle-yards  at  W eehawken,  ..... 
Cost  of  Oil-yards  and  Elevators  at  Jersey  Citjj-,  . 

Cost  of  improvements  at  Jersey  City — new  Passenger  and 

Freight  Depots,  &c., 

Constructing  new  anthracite  coal  road  from  Susquehanna  to 

Carbondale,  40  miles, 

Cost  of  new  Machine  and  Car  Shops  at  Buffalo, 

Cost  of  improvements  at  Buffalo  for  coal  and  freight  traffic, 
Constructing  Pockets,  Shoots,  and  Tressels  at  Waverly  for 
coal  brought  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  . 

Cost  of  new  Freight  House  at  Binghamton, 

Cost  of  additional  equipment.  Engines,  and  Freight  and 

Passenger  Cars, 

Purchase  of  half  share  in  Rolling  Mill  at  Trenton, 

Cost  of  Steel  Rails, 

Improvements  at  Honesdale  to  do  the  traffic  for  Delaware 

and  Hudson  Coal  Company, 

Cost  of  establishing  Steamboat  Lines  running  in  connection 
with  railway  from  Buffalo  to  Toledo,  Detroit,  and 

Chicago, 

Coal-  mines  to  supply  the  line  with  cheap  fuel. 

Laying  Double  Track, 

Advance  to  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railway  Company, 
under  lease  securing  control  of  the  road,  . 

New  Coal  Pier  at  Weehawken  for  traffic  of  Penn.  Coal  Co., 
Track  to  connect  with  same,  and  right  of  way,  . 

Cost  of  new  Oil  Depot  and  real  estate  at  Pen  Horn,  . 

Cost  of  new  Iron  Bridge  at  Susquehanna,  . . . . 

Total, 


$500,000 

00 

600,000 

00 

900,000 

00 

1,800,000 

00 

250,000 

00 

1,200,000 

00 

50,000 

00 

200,000 

00 

25,000 

00 

6,000 

00 

2,500,000 

00 

250,000 

00 

1,920,000 

00 

40,000 

00 

700,000 

00 

450,000 

00 

1,200,000 

00 

1,600,000 

00 

78,000 

00 

20,000 

00 

192,000 

00 

64,000 

00 

$14,545,000 

00 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  connection  which  has  been  explained  here 
that  this  road  is  going  to  get  from  Newburg  over  to  Allentown,  and  by  the 
way  of  the  East  Pennsylvania  road  to  the  Pennsylvania  Central  ? Do  you 
suppose  that  the  connection  will  be  worth  anything  ? 

A.  I have  not  examined  it  particularly,  but  of  course  it  would.  If  you 
touch  the  Pennsylvania  Central,  you  touch  a very  important  and  large  avenue, 
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— very  important  indeed.  It  carries  you  off  into  a country  that  the  Erie 
Railroad  cannot  reach,  and,  as  1 said  before,  the  more  strings  to  your  bow  the 
better.  I would  advocate  as  many  lines  everywhere  as  you  could  get.  If  it 
was  nothing  more  than  a canoe  line  down  the  harbor,  it  would  bring  some- 
thing into  the  general  crib. 

Q.  Are  you  one  of  the  “ group  of  capitalists  ” that  we  have  heard  of  about 
here,  in  a small  way  ? 

A.  I am,  sir. 

Q.  Here  is  a notice  that  I borrowed  from  you,  signed  by  “John  W. 
Brooks,  president,”  asking  for  a little  aid  for  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  Rail- 
road Company.  Is  that  one  of  the  group  of  railroads  V 

A.  That  belongs  to  the  “ group  of  capitalists,”  and  it  is  managed  and 
operated  by  them, 

Q.  On  what  terms  do  they  offer  to  sell  their  bonds,  at  ^90  ? 

A.  I am  only  a small  shareholder.  I own  twenty-five  shares,  and  of  course 
I was  entitled  to  a share  in  this.  They  offer  to  sell  us  bonds  at  ^90, — eight 
per  cent,  bonds,  running  nineteen  years. 

Q.  Is  not  that  rather  an  ex.prbitant  rate  of  interest  ? 

A.  It  is  more  than  I pay. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  I think  you  stated  the  whole  amount  of  business 
of  the  Erie  road  coming  into  New  York,  did  you  not? 

A.  I did  not,  I stated  the  coal. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  the  whole  amount  of  the  freight  business  coming  to 
New  York  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  that  is  a very  large  business. 

Q.  I thought  you  said  it  was  a certain  amount  ? 

A.  I told  you  about  the  number  of  boats  that  had  been  employed. 

Q,  I thought  you  gave  an  estimate  of  the  total  amount  of  freight  coming  to 
Jersey  City  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don’t  know  that  ? 

A.  I think  that  is  given  in  their  reports. 

Q.  I thought  you  stated  that,  and  then  stated  what  proportion  of  that  came 
to  New  England. 

A.  No;  1 stated  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  freight  coming  over  the  New 
York  Central  went  to  New  York ; the  New  York  Central,  the  Hudson  River, 
and  the  Harlem  roads  being  all  owned,  managed  and  controlled  by  one  man. 

Q.  What  is  their  tonnage  ? 

A.  The  number  of  tons  of  freight  carried  in  cars  in  1869  was  4,312,209, 
and  the  revenue  from  that  freight  was  12,583,793.73. 

Q.  Of  that  four  millions  and  odd,  what  proportion  should  you  suppose  came 
to  New  England? 

A.  Well,  there  has  been  quite  a proportion  of  it,  sir.  We  are  doing  a very 
fair  business  over  the  Erie  Railroad  and  into  New  England.  We  keep  at 
work  for  it  all  the  time. 

Q.  What  should  you  say  would  be  a fair  proportion  ? 

A . That  is  a matter  I have  not  thought  of,  and  I would  rather  not  answer 
the  question. 
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Q.  Yoa  have  some  means  of  making  an  estimate.  You  have  these  outside 
boats,  and  you  say  they  carry  about  a thousand  tons  each.  How  often  do  they 
deliver  a thousand  tons  ? 

A.  They  deliver  three  times  a week. 

Q.  A thousand  tons  each  ? 

A.  I should  say  it  is  all  of  that. 

Q.  I should  like  to  get  the  best  of  your  judgment  about  it? 

A.  I have  not  looked  that  matter  over  at  all,  and  have  not  attempted  to 
make  any  figures  on  it. 

Q.  You  carry  about  fifty  tons  a day  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  our  average  is  much  more  than  that. 

Q.  How  much  should  you  suppose  it  was? 

A.  I should  say  our  average  was  seventy-five  tons  a day. 

Q.  That  is  more  than  both  the  other  lines  ? 

A.  It  is  more  than  the  Pennsylvania  Central.  But  you  have  got  a Bos- 
ton road,  which  is  really  a Boston  road,  and  that  is  the  line  up  through 
Concord.  The  Ogdeusburg  Railroad  is  an  east  and  west  road,  doing  an  east 
and  west  business,  and  doing  a fine  business ; and,  although  they  are  competi- 
tors of  mine,  I am  frank  to  say,  it  is  a good  line,  and  has  a good,  live  set  of 
people  about  it 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  A well  managed  line  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  no  old  fogies. 

Q.  Y'ou  don’t  mean  to  insinuate  that  there  are  any  old  fogies  connected 
with  any  of  our  railroad  lines  ? 

A.  Well,  we  railroad  folks  rather  put  the  Boston  and  Albany  down  as  an 
old  fogy  road,  when  they  allow  us  outsiders  to  come  in  here  and  get  a hand- 
some living.  Mr.  Twichell  came  to  me  in  1859,  when  I came  here  to  super- 
intend this  business  for  the  Erie,  and  told  me  the  Erie  Railroad  was  an 
interloper,  and  had  no  business  here.  Up  to  that  time,  you  were  paying  a 
great  deal  more  money  for  your  freight  than  you  are  now.  You  were  paying  on 
the  difierent  classes  20, 15, 10  and  5 cents  per  hundred  more  than  New  York, 
and  I had  not  been  here  over  ninety  days  before  we  got  into  a fight,  and  ever 
since  then  the  rates  of  freight  from  Boston  have  always  been  the  same  going 
west  that  they  are  from  New  Y’^ork ; so  that  you  can  thank  the  Erie  Railroad 
for  doing  that,  although  we  want  all  the  money  we  can  get. 

Then  again,  thinking  you  might  ask  the  question  with  reference  to  the  east- 
vmrd  bound  freight,  I have  brought  with  me  a little  circular  which  has  just  been 
issued,  March  21st,  showing  the  difference  in  the  rates  eastward  bound,  between 
New  Y’ork  and  Boston,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  had  two  or  three  rival 
lines  into  New  England,  good,  healthy,  rival  lines,  it  would  not  be  so  ; it  would 
bring  the  price  the  same  to  Boston  that  it  is  to  New  York.  The  rates  on  first 
class  freight  are  ten  cents  more  to  Boston  than  to  New  York  ; second  class,  the 
same ; third  class,  the  same ; fourth  class,  five  cents  more  ; flour  per  barrel,  ten 
cents  more  ; wool  per  hundred  pounds,  ten  cents  more  ; grain  and  feed  in 
bulk  (carloads)  per  hundred  pounds,  five  cents.  That  difference  exists  to-day 
on  eastward  bound  freight;  but  going  west,  the  rates  are  the  same  from  Boston 
that  they  are  from  New  York. 

Q.  Right  here,  won’t  you  tell  the  Committee,  if  you  recollect,  what  you 
C5 
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used  to  charge  a case  for  carrying  shoes  last  summer,  during  the  rivalry,  from 
Boston  to  Chicago,  by  your  line  ? 

A.  We  don’t  carry  shoes  by  the  case.  We  have  carried  shoes  to  Chicago 
at  twenty-five  cents  a hundred. 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  when  you  came  here  ? 

A.  $2.10  I think;  1 won’t  be  positive  about  that. 

Q.  During  the  contest  last  summer,  what  did  you  bring  freight  from  Chi- 
cago to  Boston  for  ? 

A.  I cannot  tell  you  ; I have  forgotten.  We  carried  shoes  to  St.  Louis  at 
forty  cents  per  hundred.  — The  Erie  Railroad  are  now  making  experiments 
with  adjustable  cars.  I was  called  to  New  York  with  reference  to  that, 
some  three  weeks  since,  and  they  are  now  building  two  cars.  Then  they  are 
also  going  to  have  one  of  these  cars  sent  round  to  New  York  that  they  are 
using  on  the  Northern  line.  They  have  used  these  cars  on  the  Northern  line 
with  success,  going  to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  from  here  without  change  of 
cars.  These  cars  are  made  to  change  from  I feet  81  inches  to  a 5^  feet  gauge ; 
1 think  that  is  the  gauge  of  the  Grand  Trunk ; ours  is  6 feet. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Parker.)  Have  they  tried  it  on  so  great  a difference  as 
that  ? 

ui.  No,  sir,  but  we  are  building  these  cars  now  and  our  mechanics  all  say 
there  is  no  trouble  about  it  at  all ; they  say  it  is  a success,  and  they  are  build- 
ing them  with  a view  to  run  into  New  England.  If  they  cannot  do  it  by  the 
way  of  Eishkill,  they  can  do  it  by  another  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  stock-watering  in 
the  New  York  Central  a year  ago  this  winter  ? 

A.  I don’t  remember  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  that  stock  was  increased  ? 

A.  I do  not,  I have  forgotten.  I knew  about  it  at  the  time,  but  I have  for- 
gotten. Our  coal  on  the  road  now  is  paying  from  to  2 cents  per  ton  per 
mile. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  transportation  on  your 
road  ? 

A.  I never  have  made  any  estimate  myself,  but  Mr.  Blanchard  told  me  in 
talking  of  that  matter  that  it  was  less  than  a cent  per  mile  per  ton.  The  dis- 
tance from  New  York  to  Buffalo  by  the  way  of  the  Erie  R.  R.,  is  twenty-two 
miles  shorter  than  by  the  way  of  Albany.  I mention  that,  because  I saw  it 
stated  in  somebody’s  testimony  that  it  was  seven  miles  less.  But  to  all  north- 
western points  the  route  by  the  way  of  Eishkill  would  labor  under  a disadvan- 
tage ; southwest,  I cannot  conceive  any  difference  at  all,  for  the  difference  in 
distance  is  not  so  much  but  that  it  will  be  offset  by  the  time  taken  to  change 
cars.  I think  time  would  be  saved  by  carrying  freight  that  way,  because  they 
would  save  changing  and  keep  running  all  the  time. 

Testimony  of  George  A.  W.  Chamberlin. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  You  are  attorney  for  the  Port  Chester  and  Ridge- 
field R.  R.  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  to  the  Committee  what  that  rail- 
road is  ? 

A.  It  is  a railroad  that  extends  from  Port  Chester  to  Ridgefield. 

Q.  Port  Chester  is  the  border  town  between  Connecticut  and  New  York, 
on  Long  Island  Sound  ? 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  What  is  the  business  of  Port  Chester,  mostly  ? 

A.  Well,  there  is  some  manufacturing  business  going  on  there,  but  it  is 
mostly  occupied  by  people  from  New  Y^ork  for  residences.  The  Greenwich 
side  is  mostly  manufactures,  or  entirely. 

Q.  Your  road  runs  to  what  place  ? 

A.  To  Ridgefield,  Connecticut.  Our  contractors  are  now  building  to 
Ridgefield.  In  time,  we  hope  to  go  through  to  Danbury. 

Q.  When  was  this  road  incorporated  ? 

A.  Some  three  years  ago,  I think. 

Q.  What  is  its  pecuniary  condition — what  is  its  capital  ? 

A.  Its  capital  is  one  million  of  dollars  for  the  twenty-three  miles. 

Q.  Have  you  informed  yourself  of  the  nature  of  the  business  along  that 
road  and  the  object  for  which  it  is  intended  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I have  been  over  the  whole  road  to  raise  stock  subscriptions. 

Q.  Is  your  stock  subscribed  ? 

A.  There  is  $675,000  subscribed. 

Q.  Have  you  begun  to  work  upon  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Won’t  you  state  how  much  has  been  done.  Your  road  is  all  laid  out, 
of  course  ? 

A.  It  is  all  laid  out ; the  survey  all  made.  There  has  been  very  little 
done  ; we  only  commenced  about  a couple  of  weeks  ago,  on  two  sections  of 
the  road. 

Q.  You  have  made  the  contracts  ? 

A.  The  contracts  are  all  signed  for  the  entire  road. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  to  the  Committee  what  you 
know  respecting  the  business  of  the  road,  the  character  of  it,  and  the  object 
of  it  ? 

A,  Well,  sir,  the  first  object  was  to  get  a road  through  some  very  fine 
manufacturing  districts,  thinking  that  the  Hartford  and  Erie  road  was  going 
through  in  a very  short  time,  in  a year  and  a half  or  two  years  perhaps,  to 
strike  that  and  get  a route  to  the  West  for  our  manufactured  goods,  as  the 
New  Haven  road  charges  so  high,  and  the  cartage  through  New  York  City 
is  so  high.  The  manufacturers  would  prefer,  as  most  of  the  things  that  are 
manufactured  there  are  sent  West,  to  strike  this  road  and  send  them  in  that 
way,  instead  of  going  through  New  York  City.  That  is  the  idea.  We  have 
one  man  who  subscribed  $60,000  with  the  idea  that  we  were  going  to  supply  a 
road  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Who  is  he  ? 

A.  A bolt  and  screw  manufacturer.  I said  a man;  I meant  a firm  ; there 
are  four  in  the  firm. 

Q.  Do  they  send  their  products  to  the  West  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  subscribed  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  products  of  his  manu- 
factuiy  sent  by  an  upper  line  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  to  the  Committee  all  you  know 
■with  respect  to  this  desire  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  on  the  Sound,  and 
in  the  towns  near  the  Sound,  to  send  their  products  by  an  upper  line  instead 
of  through  New  York  ? 

A.  1 will  state,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  has  been  in  that  vicinity,  in 

Derby,  Birmingham,  and  through  that  country,  a desire  to  find  some  other 

route  except  through  New  York  City  for  their  goods.  The  New  England  and 
Erie  project  shows  that  there  is  a necessity  for  a road  through  there  to  carry 
their  products  to  the  West — their  manufactured  products,  I mean. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Your  line  passes  that  and  goes  on  to  Danbury  ; 
have  you  been  reckoning  at  all  on  that  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  1 was  only  speaking  of  that  as  showing  that  through  that  coun- 
try there  is  a necessity  for  that  thing  which  we  are  trying  to  do.  I have  seen 
the  charter  of  the  New  England  & Erie,  and  I believe  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 
I think  there  is  a charter  on  paper. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  Is  that  anything  at  all  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  nothing  at  all ; no  more  than  this  paper  which  I hold  in  my 

hands. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker  ) What  do  you  say  about  the  road  to  Derby  ; is  that 
likely  to  be  built  ? 

A.  We  had  a proposition  a while  ago  to  have  our  engineer  see  if  he  could 
not  survey  a line  over  across  the  hills  there  striking  Derby,  and  so  form  a part 
of  the  New  England  Road  and  thus  connect  with  us  and  go  down  to  New 
York  in  that  direction;  and  the  engineer,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  told  me  personally  he  had  been  over  the  New  England  & Erie  line 
up  to  the  Hudson  River,  and  that  it  was  an  impossibility  to  get  a route  through 
at  all ; they  abandoned  that  idea.  As  I said  before,  1 derive  my  information 
directly  from  him.  lie  has  been  over  the  route  and  I have  conversed  with 
him  about  it.  He  says  there  is  nothing  in  it ; that  the  road  won’t  be  built, 
and  that  is  the  general  idea  of  railroad  men  wlio  know  about  matters  up  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  will  build  the  road  from  Derby  and  from 
thence  to  Danbury  to  join  the  B.  H.  & E.  ? 

A.  That  is  talked  of  now.  Mr.  Daniel  ]M.  Shelton,  of  Birmingham,  is  to 
have  the  survey  made.  I don’t  know  whether  it  will  be  done  or  not. 

Q.  You  have  no  question  that  your  road  will  be  built  ? 

A.  It  is  going  on  now,  and  furthermore,  even  though  it  be  in  New  Eng- 
land, the  people  along  the  towns  are  willing  to  help  us.  The  town  of  Green- 
wich has  offered  to  help  us  if  we  want  any  assistance.  They  want  railroads ; 
they  believe  in  railroads. 

(2.  How  far  is  it  from  Port  Chester  to  Danbury  ? 

A.  Thirty-five  miles. 

(2-  With  reference  to  freight  bound  eastward  to  places  along  your  line, 
coal  and  produce  of  all  sorts,  have  you  given  any  attention  to  the  question 
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how  far  a road,  bringing  it  across  the  Hudson,  would  compete  with  the  present 
water  navigation  V 

A,  I will  tell  you  in  answer  to  that,  that  I have  formed  my  opinions  from 
talking  with  merchants.  This  Hartford  & Erie  road,  in  New  York,  where  I 
am  every  day,  has  been  the  topic  of  conversation — there  are  a good  many 
New  England,  Massachusetts  and  Boston  men  there — and  I have  formed  the 
conclusion,  from  information  I have  gained  from  them,  that  coal  coming  from 
Pennsylvania  would  be  brought  over  the  Hudson  by  the  railroad.  For  in- 
stance, by  the  contemplated  junction  of  these  roads,  the  Hartford  & Erie  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Central,  nearly  the  whole  line  along  there  would  be  sup- 
plied cheaper  than  they  could  get  their  supply  in  any  other  way. 

Q.  You  think  they  would  prefer  that  rather  than  to  bring  the  coal  partly 
by  railroad  and  then  load  it  into  vessels  and  carry  it  the  short  distance  they 
would  have  to  carry  it  ? 

A.  Without  doubt,  sir. 

Q.  Flave  you  ever  heard  anything  about  a bridge  corporation  to  build  a 
suspension  bridge  over  the  Hudson — the  Hudson  Highland  Suspension  Bridge 
Company  ? 

' A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  does  it  all  mean  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I don’t  know.  If  you  will  explfiin  to  me  how  this  Cardiff 
giant  gets  $1.50  a day  for  exhibition  in  Boston,  I might  explain  to  you  about 
the  Highland  bridge.  It  is  one  of  those  subjects  talked  about,  but  scarcely 
worth  talking  about. 

Q.  Is  it  considered  a practical  thing  in  Connecticut  ? 

A.  Not  at  all.  It  is  a thing  incidentally  mentioned ; I have  heard  it  men- 
tioned two  or  three  times. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whose  project  it  is? 

A.  I don’t  know.  Certainly  it  is  not  Mr.  Stephenson’s. 

Testimony  of  George  M.  Barnard — Recalled. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  There  is  a single  subject  upon  which  I wish  to  ask 
a question.  Has  your  attention  been  drawn  to  the  mode  in  which  a compari- 
son has  been  made  between  the  condition  of  the  B.  H.  & E.  and  the  Boston  & 
Albany  ? 

A.  Not  with  reference  to  the  Boston  & Albany,  but  with  reference  to 
the  B.  H.  & E.  I have  myself,  in  reading  over  the  testimony  here,  had  my 
attention  called  to  the  manner  of  making  up  the  estimates  of  the  value  of  this 
property.  Before  I went  into  the  road,  my  purpose  was  to  do  precisely  what 
the  Committee  wish  to  do,  that  is,  to  get  an  appraisement  of  this  property, 
how  much  exactly  it  would  cost  to  finish  it,  and  how  much  it  would  be 
worth  finished.  That  is  all  I regarded  in  going  into  the  enterprise,  because 
I did  not  propose  to  go  into  it  unless  it  was  a feasible  thing.  I found  it  to  be 
necessary,  in  selecting  experts  for  this  purpose,  to  avoid  those  interested  in 
any  way  in  competing  lines,  and  especially  the  Boston  & Albany,  New  York 
Central  and  Michigan  Central.  I decided  upon  Mr.  Philbrick,  after  examina- 
tion, to  estimate  the  cost  of  finishing  the  road.  He  came  to  my  office,  and  I 
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had  a long  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject,  and  told  him  I wanted  an 
exact  statement  of  the  cost  of  finishing  that  road. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parkp:r.)  What  time  was  that? 

A.  It  was  before  the  first  of  last  December,  in  the  latter  part  of  Novem- 
ber. Mr.  Philbrick  said  that  if  I wanted  to  employ  a new  corps  of  engineers 
to  go  over  the  road  and  make  calculations,  it  would  take  several  weeks  to 
arrive  at  a conclusion.  I told  him  I must  have  a statement  that  he  would 
endorse.  He  said  he  knew  the  engineers  upon  the  road  and  was  willing  to 
take  their  figures.  I said,  “ Very  well;  I am  willing  you  should  take  them, 
provided  you  take  them  as  your  own  figures,  but  you  must  give  them  with  the 
same  responsibility  for  their  accuracy  as  though  they  came  from  persons  whom 
you  might  employ  otherwise.”  Then  I told  him  I also  Intended  to  have  a 
similar  certificate  of  the  value  of  the  road  completed.  Mr.  Philbrick  stated 
to  me  that  that  was  a commercial  question,  which  he  knew  nothing  about;  that 
he  was  not  competent  to  give  an  opinion  upon  it,  and  any  opinion  he  gave 
would  be  of  no  value  whatever  ; that  I could  give  just  as  good  an  opinion  about 
that  as  he  could.  Then  I requested  Mr.  Eldridge  to  employ  General  Stark,  of 
the  Lowell  road,  whom  I had  known  in  connection  with  the  Northern  line 
through  to  Ogdensburg,  and  who  had  had  great  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment of  New  England  railroads,  and  Colonel  Moore,  an  eminent  engineer, 
who  built  the  Ogdensburg  Railroad.  General  Stark  stated  to  me  that  it  would 
require  a long  time  to  make  these  estimates  properly,  and  he  was  several 
weeks  about  it.  They  went  over  the  road  together,  or,  at  any  rate,  he  went 
over  the  road ; they  made  a very  careful  examination,  and  made  a report  that 
in  their  opinion  the  road  would  earn,  I think,  six  per  cent,  upon  140,000,000 
when  finished  and  equipped,  based  upon  the  population  per  square  mile  along 
the  line  of  the  road,  and  in  proportion  to  what  other  roads  were  doing  in 
New  England.  I considered  that  a much  more  reliable  basis  than  the  length 
in  miles,  because,  although  the  length  in  miles  has  something  to  do  with  a rail- 
road, the  local  population  has  a great  deal  more  to  do  with  it,  because  the  great 
profit  of  a railroad  is  the  local  business,  that  is  created  along  the  line  of  the 
road ; on  the  through  business  from  distant  points  in  the  West  to  Boston  there 
is  very  little  profit.  . On  the  Ogdensburg  Railroad,  which  is  substantially  a 
freight  line,  (I  suppose  that  nine-tenths  of  the  receipts  are  from  freight)  we 
calculate  that  the  profit  on  the  through  business  is  not  large,  but  that  the  local 
business,  whic.'h  is  increasing  all  the  time,  as  railroads  build  up  business  very 
rapidly,  is  the  most  important  item ; therefore  1 consider  that  population  is 
the  most  important  element  in  the  calculation  ; and  after  reading  all  the  testi- 
mony that  has  been  given  here,  I should  pursue  the  same  course  to-day  that  I 
did  then  ; I should  apply  to  the  same  people  to  make  the  calculations.  I find 
that  people  have  got  through  these  estimates  in  very  much  shorter  time  than  I 
thought  possible.  I have  devoted  a great  deal  of  time  to  the  consideration  of 
this  subject,  but  I see  that  a good  many  eminent  merchants  have  given  their 
opinions  here  after  five  or  six  days  investigation.  I have  found  it  quite  impos- 
sible for  me  to  make  any  calcnlations  in  that  time.  Mr.  Brooks  I have  always 
known  to  be  a man  of  great  reputation  as  a successful  manager  ol‘  Western 
railroads  ; his  experience  in  Massachusetts,  I believe,  has  been  limited  to  his 
connection  with  the  Iloosac  Tunnel, — I should  not  go  to  him  to-day.  Besides, 
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I think  there  are  in  his  calculations  some  important  errors.  I think  in  his  com- 
putation of  the  cost  of  car'ryinof  freight,  he  ascribes  too  much  importance  to  a 
down  grade.  My  experience  in  railroads  is  that  a down  grade  is  of  course 
more  economical  in  fuel,  but  there  is  hardly  anything  else,  I believe  nothing 
else,  in  which  the  expense  is  not  the  same  as  it  is  on  an  up  gra  e.  The  wear 
and  tear  of  the  road  is  much  greater  upon  a down  grade  than  upon  an  up 
grade,  because  there  is  a constant  temptation  on  the  part  of  the  engineer  to 
run  his  train  fast.  When  I took  hold  of  the  Ogdensburg  Railroad,  we  found 
the  engineers  were  running  the  freight  trains  on  down  grades  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  miles  an  hour.  We  found  it  necessary  to  reduce  them,  and  did  reduce 
them  to  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour ; but  we  found  the  greatest  possible  diffi- 
culty in  doing  it ; we  were  obliged  to  hlave  a check  upon  the  engineers  at  every 
station  they  came  to.  The  cost  of  moving  freight  at  a low  speed  is  infinitely 
less  than  it  is  at  a high  speed.  I don’t  believe  that  we  know  yet  the  minimum 
cost  of  transporting  freight  upon  a railroad,  because,  with  steel  rails,  if  we 
can  have  those  at  a moderate  price,  where  the  wear  and  tear  is  very  little, 
and  with  the  slow  speed  of  eight  miles  an  hour,  and  the  increased  quantity, 
the  cost  would  be  very  much  reduced. 

Now,  to  show  you  how  business  is  built  up  on  a railroad,  I have  a memoran- 
dum of  the  business  of  the  Ogdensburg  Railroad  since  I became  connected 
with  it  in  1865.  At  that  time  the  net  receipts,  beyond  the  taxes  and  some 
other  items,  were  |121,000;  in  1866,  -|275,00O;  in  1867,  |360,000  ; in  1868, 
^495,000 ; in  1869,  $543,000.  This  increase  is  the  result,  I think,  of  the  busi- 
ness that  has  been  built  up  by  the  railroad. 

Now,  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  goes  through  a country  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  more  favorable  to  a railroad  in  point  of  business,  than  any  one  that 
I know  of  in  New  England.  It  goes  through  a manufacturing  population  who 
are  constantly  in  want  of  fuel  and  breadstuffs,  and  these  are  what  would  cer- 
tainly be  brought  to  it  by  a connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  Central,  the  Erie 
'Railroad,  and  the  New  York  Midland  Railroad,  at  Newburg.  Whether  it  is 
more  or  less  distant  from  St.  Louis,  I don’t  think  very  important,  because  these 
distances  are  very  much  overcome  by  other  facilities.  As  an  instance  of  that, 
I will  mention  that  a few  years  ago  I had  occasion  to  order  a large  quantity  of 
flour  in  St.  Louis  to  come  to  Boston.  I directed  them  to  send  it  by  the 
cheapest  and  most  expeditious  route,  and  almost  every  barrel  of  that  flour  came 
through  Portland,  four  hundred  miles  further  than  it  would  have  been  over 
the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  at  the  same  or  less  expense  than  they  charge 
over  that  road. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker  ) What  year  was  that  ? 

A.  That  was  in  1867,  I think;  1866  or  4867. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  Then  with  reference  to  the  probabilities  of  the 
road,  if  you  were  making  a calculation  upon  that  subject,  you  would  take  the 
course  pursued  by  General  Stark  and  Mr.  Moore  in  their  report  as  the  proper 
basis,  rather  than  that  which  was  taken  by  Mr.  Brooks  or  Mr.  Adams  V 

A.  I should. 

Q.  You  have  not  the  least  question  about  it  ? 

A.  I have  not  the  least  question.  For  instance,  in  comparing  the  Ogdens- 
burg with  other  roads,  in  miles,  you  would  have  a great  disadvantage,  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  long  stretch  of  forest  it  goes  through ; whereas  the  other 
roads  have  very  little.  I noticed  also  in  Mr.  Adams’  testimony  an  impor- 
tant omission  in  regard  to  the  Providence,  Hartford  and  Fishkill  line.  Mr. 
liartholomew  stated  that  they  had  a sinking  fund  there  of  between  two  and 
three  thousand  dollars.  I see  no  mention  of  that  in  his  estimate ; but  it 
was  a very  important  element  in  my  mind,  because  I supposed  that  with 
the  accumulation  of  interest  on  that  sinking  fund,  it  would  go  very  far 
towards  paying  off  that  debt  at  maturity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Paiikeii.)  It  is  worth  just  that  amount  of  money,  is  it  not? 

A.  It  is  an  asset  of  the  road. 

Q.  Just  that  amount  of  money,  that  is  all  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  an  asset  of  the  B.  H.  & E. 

Q.  It  does  not  pay  the  debt  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word.  You  can 
put  it  out  at  compound  interest  and  it  will  pay  the  principal  of  the  debt  at 
maturity ; but  you  have  got  to  provide  interest  on  the  bonds  all  the  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  interest  on  those  bonds  is  taken  out  of  the  receipts 
of  the  Hartford,  Providence  and  Eishkill  road. 

Testemony  of  George  Howe. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  to  the  Com- 
mittee, in  the  shortest  way  you  can,  how  far  your  attention  has  been 
drawn,  as  a citizen  and  as  a capitalist,  to  the  subject  of  communication 
between  New  England  and  the  West? 

A.  Well,  what  I shall  have  to  state  will  result  more  from  instinct  than 
from  anything  else.  I have  no  knowledge  of  the  statistics  at  all,  but  I have 
sometimes  been  asked  the  question,  and  I have  never  entertained  or  ex- 
pressed any  other  opinion  than  that  that  road  must  necessarily  be  one  of 
the  greatest  roads  of  New  England;  and  in  addition  to  that,  I have  hardly 
heard  a person  say  otherwise. 

Q.  You  are  down  street,  of  course,  a great  deal,  and  talk  a great  deal 
with  merchants,  capitalists,  etc.  Will  you  kindly  state  to  the  Committee 
what  you  find  to  be  the  general  opinion  as  to  this  road — its  utility,  and  its 
probable  value  ? 

A.  I intended  to  say  that  much  in  what  I did  say,  that  I have  hardly 
known  an  exception  to  the  opinion  expressed  that  that  must  necessarily  be 
one  of  the  greatest  railroads  in  New  England,  and  would  ultimately  be  one 
of  the  greatest  railroads  in  New  England.  That  seems  to  be  the  universal 
opinion,  as  far  as  I have  had  any  knowledge  of  it.  I perfectly  agree  with 
the  testimony  given  here  by  Mr.  Dunlap  in  regard  to  the  importance  of 
having  railroad  communications  with  Boston.  I would  just  as  soon  say 
that  a reservoir  supplied  by  two  streams  would  be  just  as  well  supplied  by 
two  streams  as  by  three  of  equal  capacity,  as  to  say  that  we  could  be 
just  as  well  supplied  by  twm  railroads  as  by  three.  I believe  it  is  a 
notorious  fact  that  Boston  is  the  dearest  market  on  this  continent.  That 
is  a fact,  I think,  veiy  important,  inasmuch  as,  if  it  becomes  still  dearer, 
our  population  will  |leave  us  for  a cheaper  market.  The  very  fiict  of 
the  facility  of  communicating  with  New  York  is  of  itself  sutiicient. 
New  York  is  a place  where  marketing  is  hir  less  expensive  than  it  is  in 
Boston.  Large  as  that  city  is,  thej’’  pay  much  less  for  marketing  than  we 
do.  I believe  that  fact  is  notorious.  Now  I suppose  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Kailroad  will  be  satislied  with  less  charges  for  freight  with  two  or  three 
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competing  lines  than  if  there  were  none.  The  fact  of  the  existence  of  these 
competing  lines  would  probably  keep  them  in  a more  reasonable  channel 
than  they  would  take  in  the  absence  of  them. 

Q.  With  reference  to  competing  lines,  there  is  such  a thing  as  an  opposi- 
tion liue,  like  an  opposition  steamer  to  run  between  the  same  points,  which 
generally  results  in  their  being  bought  out,  or  goiug  to  pieces ; but  do  you 
regard  this  North-west  line  to  cross  the  Hudson  atNewburg  as  anything  in 
the  nature  of  an  opposition  line,  as  having  the  same  kind  of  business,  and 
one  and  the  same  route,  so  that  there  is  danger  of  one  being  bought  out  by 
the  other,  or  do  you  think  it  will  be  an  independent  liue  ? 

A.  It  appears  to  me  it  will  always  be  independent. 

Q.  You  don’t  apprehend  any  danger  of  that? 

A.  I cannot  conceive  any. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  the  remedy  for  this  dearness  of  the  market? 

A.  It  is  in  part  owing  to  the  fact  that  New  York  has  furnished  facilities 
for  conveying  what  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  West  are  to  be  con- 
veyed. A portion  of  these  products  go,  for  instance,  to  Newburg,  and  that 
market  which  furnishes  the  greatest  facilities  for  being  supplied  by  rail- 
roads, of  course  will  have  the  supply ; and  if  the  Erie  Kailroad  has  this 
immense  amount  of  freight  upon  it,  that  freight  arrives  at  the  Hudson  and 
must  go  somewhere ; it  does  not  stop  at  the  Hudson,  it  goes  somewhere ; 
if  we  give  some  little  additional  inducement  for  it  to  come  here,  some  of  it 
will  come  here.  A very  little  enterprise  will  turn  it  this  way,  until  our 
market  is  supplied.  When  our  market  is  supplied,  it  is  like  water  running 
down  hill, — it  will  cease  to  come  here  as  long  as  our  market  is  supplied. 
But  while  New  York  furnishes  the  greatest  facilities,  of  course  they  will 
get  the  products  of  the  West. 

Q.  If  we  do  not  have  this  additional  line,  and  New  York  goes  on  in- 
creasing in  its  facilities,  will  not  our  market  grow  worse  ? 

A.  Of  course  it  must.  I am  now  stating  what  I believe  every  Bostonian 
knows  to  be  a fact,  that  our  market  is  the  dearest  of  any.  We  are  living  at 
very  great  expense,  and  we  shall  soon  begin  to  lose  our  population.  I am 
going  to  make  a statement ; perhaps  I shall  be  considered  extravagant  in 
it,  but  you  ask  me  my  opinion,  and  in  order  not  to  speak  many  words,  I will 
express  it  and  run  the  risk.  The  whole  State  of  Massachusetts  is  supplied 
more  or  less  from  the  Boston  market.  If  any  body  in  Springfield  wants  to 
give  a dinner,  he  sends  to  the  Boston  market  to  get  his  supplies.  You  go 
to  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  and  you  find  it  is  the  same  there.  I have 
dined  there  very  often  with  the  factory  owners,  and  almost  everything  they 
have  on  the  table  is  sent  from  Boston.  In  Concord  it  is  the  same;  in 
Worcester  it  is  the  same.  I have  a friend  living  in  Webster,  for  instance ; 
I occasionally  visit  there,  and  if  he  wants  to  give  me  an  extra  dinner,  he 
sends  to  Worcester  for  it,  and  Worcester  sends  to  Boston;  and  I believe 
that  is  the  universal  practice. 

Q.  So  when  you  speak  of  Boston  market,  you  speak  not  only  of  what  is 
consumed  in  Boston,  but  of  what  Boston  supplies  and  distributes? 

A.  Boston  is  the  distributing  market  for  agricultural  products,  just  as  it 
is  for  manufactured  products. 

Q.  Don’t  you  regard  it,  then,  for  the  interest  of  Boston,  if  she  wishes 
prosperity,  to  have  a south-west  conuectiou  in  addition  to  her  central  con- 
nection with  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  the  Western  States? 
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A.  I could  hardly  conceive  it  possible  that  any  person  conld  entertain 
any  other  opinion.  Suppose  Boston,  or  Massachusetts,  if  you  please,  should 
subscribe  .$5,000,000  for  this  road,  and  should  lose  every  dollar  of  it,  but  the 
road  should  be,  in  consequence  of  that,  completed,  and  thoroughly  equipped, 
how  much  would  it  be  necessary  to  affect  the  consumption  of  the  individ- 
uals of  Massachusetts  to  pay  the  interest  on  five  millions  of  dollars  ? Not 
fifty  cents  a year.  Ffty  cents  a year  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living  of  each 
individual  within  the  circuit  of  Boston,  to  say  nothing  of  other  parts  of  the 
State,  would  pay  the  interest  on  the  five  millions  of  dollars. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  the  subject  of  coal  in  New  England  ? 

A.  As  to  the  subject  of  coal,  I would  simply  make  this  inquiry : Allow- 
ing that  we  should  have  a war  with  Great  Britain  and  were  dependent  upon 
water  communication  for  our  supply  of  coal,  we  would  have  our  steamers 
at  Charlestown  and  could  not  get  them  out  for  want  of  a supply  of  coal. 
The  English  steamers  would  run  into  Halifax  and  watch  our  coal  vessels, 
and  they  could  weaken  us  just  as  much  by  the  capture  of  a coal  vessel  as 
by  the  capture  of  a merchant  vessel,  directly  depriving  us  of  the  means  of 
warfiire.  Then  I would  merely  ask  the  question,  if  that  state  of  things 
should  exist,  would  it  not  be  somewhat  important  that  we  should  be  able  to 
transport  coal  inland  from  the  coal  mines  to  the  city  of  Boston  ? It  might 
even  prevent  a war.  If  you  had  not  the  means  of  supply,  they  might  at- 
tempt to  have  a war  with  you  when  otherwise  they  would  not. 

Q.  Take  it  in  times  past,  what  have  you  observed  in  regard  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  demand  for  coal  ? 

A.  We  have  frequently  had  to  pay  $20  a ton  for  coal  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, in  consequence  of  the  closing  of  navigation.  That  is  a matter  of  his- 
tory. They  speak  about  Connecticut  being  benefited.  Mr.  Barnard  made  a 
statement  which  has  great  force.  I frequently  go  on  the  railroad,  and  I no- 
tice that  the  cars  will  arrive  at  the  end  of  their  journey  with  very  few  pas- 
sengers ; but  while  I am  in  the  cars,  I find  them  generally  pretty  well  filled 
all  the  way.  You  come  to  a station,  and  you  will  find  quite  a number  wait- 
ing to  get  into  the  cars  and  quite  a number  leave ; they  are  constantly  leav- 
ing and  taking  in  passengers.  Now  that  circumstance,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  make  it  very  important  that  we  should  carry  passengers  even  through 
Connecticut ; they  have  got  to  pay  their  passage,  and  you  may  make  money 
out  of  it;  people  in  Boston  may  have  the  income.  I think  we  make  a mis- 
calculation when  we  talk  about  what  freight  wm  can  take  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end.  I think  that  does  not  constitute  the  advantage  of  railroads. 
As  to  the  necessity  of  increasing  our  facilities,  Mr.  Dunlap  stated  most  fully 
my  view  in  the  matter.  I cannot  conceive  of  people  in  Massachusetts  doing 
anything  to  discourage  the  increase  of  railroads  in  this  State.  I don’t 
know  but  there  may  be  such  people,  but  it  seems  incredible. 

Q.  (By  the  Ciiaikman.)  Do  you  own  any  stock  or  bonds  in  the  Boston, 
Hartford  & Erie? 

A.  I owni  some  of  the  bonds,  but  not  until  recently.  I purchased  them 
a little  Avhile  ago,  and  after  I had  purchased  them,  IMr.  Barnard  came  to  me 
and  said  he  wanted  to  get  this  thing  started,  and  I told  him  that  I for  one 
would  let  him  have  all  my  bonds  and  take  my  chance  of  getting  them  back 
again.  The  State  has  my  signature  on  that  paper,  and  I have  repeatedly 
said,  and  I say  it  nowq  that  the  bondholders  ought  to  take  the  same  view  of 
it ; the  bondholders  ought  to  contribute  a very  liberal  percentage  of  their 
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bonds  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  I am  ready  to  do  it,  for  one,  and  I 
think  they  all  ought  to  do  it.  But  whether  they  will  or  not,  I cannot  say. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  You  think  that  would  be  good  policy;  that  they 
•would  be  gainers  pecuniarily  ? 

A.  I don’t  speak  of  it  as  an  act  of  magnanimity.  I speak  of  it  as  a 
pecuniary  advantage. 

Q.  Suppose  the  State  receives  Berdell  bonds  to  the  extent,  we  will  say, 
of  what  they  are  called  upon  to  put  out,  $5,000,000  for  instance,  and  there  is 
from  that  $5,000,000  deducted  a safety  fund,  which,  if  the  State  keeps  faith 
with  itself  will  ultimately  pay  the  entire  debt, — do  you  think  the  State 
would  be  safe  on  the  surrendering  of  those  bonds  ? 

A.  I cannot  understand  the  philosophy  of  creating  an  additional  amount 
of  bonds  and  at  the  same  time  requiring  a reservation  for  the  sinking  fund. 
It  is  something  I don’t  comprehend.  I think  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
would  make  a very  great  mistake  in  doing  this  thing  half  way.  I think  if 
there  is  anything  done,  if  it  is  really  proper  to  do  it,  they  had  better  do  it 
to  such  an  extent  as  will  give  to  this  corporation  an  undoubted  credit.  It 
cannot  live  and  have  credit  unless  that  is  done.  I would  treat  it  as  I would 
treat  a son.  I would  not  do  it  half  way,  and  leave  these  people  laboring  for 
want  of  credit.  I would  either  adopt  it  or  I would  not  touch  it. 

Q.  Have  you  thought  upon  the  subject  of  what  would  be  the  best  way 
for  the  State  to  assist  this  road,  to  the  extent  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  we 
will  say  ? 

A.  My  opinion  is  worth  but  a trifie  in  the  matter.  I can  only  say  what 
I think  needful  in  regard  to  it.  I should  say  that  if  the  bondholders  would 
surrender,  if  you  please,  five  millions  of  the  bonds  to  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  let  the  State  of  Massachusetts  pay  the  par  value  of  them,  they 
wdll  have  all  that  security  in  addition  to  what  they  have,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  credit  that  this  corporation  ought  to  have.  I should  say  they  had  better 
do  that  than  to  surrender  any  less  proportion.  I believe,  as  I have  already 
said,  that,  if  this  road  only  had  the  means  to  do  the  thing  handsomely,  to 
have  a double  track  and  a good  equipment,  it  is  capable  of  doing  as  well  as 
any  road  in  New  England  ultimately,  and  immediately  it  would  take  care  of 
itself.  I am  expressing  an  opinion  here  which  doubtless  many  would  say 
I had  better  not  express.  I have  heard  the  testimony  of  people  here  and  I 
have  been  pained  that  this  thing  could  be  made  to  dwindle  clown  to  nothing; 
for,  as  I have  said  before,  there  is  but  one  sentiment  in  regard  to  it.  It  appears 
to  me  there  is  strength  enough  in  Massachusetts,  as  I said,  and  I only  wish 
that  there  should  be  enough  of  this  immense  amount  of  merchandise  at  the 
landing  on  the  Hudson  River  diverted  to  Massachusetts  to  give  us  a mar- 
ket that  shall  be  as  cheap  and  reasonable  as  New  York;  and,  if  we  cannot 
have  that,  the  New  York  market  will  have  the  advantage  of  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kittredge.)  If  the  commercial  sentiment  of  Boston  is  such 
towards  this  road,  how  is  it  they  do  not  come  forward  and  put  their  money 
into  it  and  put  it  through? 

A.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  for  me  to  give  any  reasons  for  that. 

Q.  If  it  is  of  so  much  importance  to  the  City  of  Boston,  why  should  not 
the  City  of  Boston  come  forward  and  endorse  the  bonds,  or  take  hold  of  it 
as  a city,  and  do  as  towns  have  done  ? 

A.  I think  that  whatever  affects  Boston  affects  virtually  Massachusetts 
just  as  much  as  it  does  Boston.  You  cannot  increase  property  in  Boston 
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Tvitlioiit  increasing  her  ratio  of  the  taxes  of  the  State.  If  yon  enrich  Boston, 
Boston  pays  just  so  much  additional  to  the  State  tax,  and,  as  I said  before, 
the  country  around  us  sends  to  our  market.  I don’t  know  but  you  might 
go  as  far  as  Pittsfield,  and  that  is  pretty  near  the  end  of  the  State ; if  they 
want  to  get  up  a little  extra  dinner  at  the  hotels  they  will  send  here  for 
their  marketing.  You  will  hardly  believe  it  possible,  but  that  is  the  fact. 
They  will  take  the  very  produce  that  has  been  brought  through  Pittsfield  to 
Boston,  and  carry  it  back  again. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  You  have  in  your  mind,  without  stating  it,  a satis- 
factory reason  why,  just  at  this  time,  the  capitalists  of  Boston  do  not  take 
hold  of  this  road? 

A.  I believe  there  is  a reason. 

Testimony  of  Edward  Appleton— i?ecaZZec2. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  You  were  the  engineer  of  the  Boston,  Hartford 
and  Erie  when  it  was  located  from  Danbury  to  Fishkill  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  whether  there  could  be  a better  or  more  feasible 
route  made  to  the  Hudson  than  that?  and  if  so,  what  was  the  result  of  your 
examination  ? 

A.  I looked  through  the  country  somewhat  south  of  the  line  I took,  and 
found  it  more  mountainous  than  the  one  I took. 

Q.  Your  opinion  is  that  you  selected  the  best  line  that  could  be  selected 
to  reach  the  Hudson? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I did. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee : — There  was  one  thing 
stated  in  the  Eailroad  Commissioners’  Eeport  which  I believe  they  all 
concurred  in  without  hesitation,  and  I think  it  has  generally  been  concurred 
in  by  the  community  since ; that  is,  that  the  three  great  wants  of  this  com- 
munity are  food,  fuel  and  raw  material  for  manufacture.  Now,  I wish  to 
look  a little  at  the  points  from  which  we  are  to  derive  the  two  first  of  these 
articles  and  at  the  means  for  getting  them. 

The  breadstufis  in  this  country  are  produced  principally  in  the  Western 
States,  and,  as  you  all  know,  not  half  the  area  of  these  States  has  yet  been 
brought  under  cultivation ; they  are  capable  of  an  indefinite  extension  in 
quantity  of  products.  That  is  the  quarter  upon  which  we  are  to  rely  for 
all  our  grain  and  for  our  flour.  The  next  question  is  the  best  direction  for 
it  to  get  to  us.  Now,  the  greater  part  of  the  productions  of  these  States 
centres  in  Chicago,  and  it  is  a little  interesting  to  see  how  rapidly  these 
products  have  increased.  I take  from  the  Eleventh  Annual  Statement  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  of  Chicago  these  figures:  In  the  year  1838,  they  be- 
gan by  sending  off  78  bushels  of  wheat;  in  1815,  it  was  1,024,000;  in  1850,  it 
was  1,830,000  (it  had  been,  however,  in  1847,  three  millions);  in  1855,  16,- 
000,000 ; in  I860,  31,000,000;  in  1865,  53,000,000;  in  1868,  67,000,000.  That  is 
the  increase  at  Chicago  alone ; and  the  increase  in  the  other  lake  ports  has 
been  equally  great.  I might  go  through  'with  the  receipts  of  other  articles, 
which  would  show  about  the  same  increase,  but  I do  not  want  to  take  too 
much  time.  Corn  increased  from  9,000,000  bushels  in  1854,  to  25,000,000,  in 
1860;  in  1865,  it  was  33,000,000. 

Then  the  next  question  is.  How  does  this  grain  get  to  us  ? I find  by  look- 
ing at  the  returns,  that  much  the  greater  part  of  it  leaves  Chicago  by  way 
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of  the  lakes.  Chicago  is  the  largest  port  of  concentration  for  all  this 
flour,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  corn.  The  meats  do  not  centre  so  largely  at 
Chicago ; there  are  other  points  where  those  are  put  up ; at  Cincinnati, 
about  as  large  a quantity  as  at  Chicago.  Out  of  3,000,000  barrels  of  flour, 
about  700,000  went  by  the  lake;  of  16,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  sent  oif, 

8.000. 000  went  by  boat  to  American  ports ; of  20,000,000  bushels  of  corn 

18.000. 000  went  by  the  lake ; of  17,000,000  bushels  of  oats,  12,000,000  went 
by  lake;  of  1,500,000  bushels  of  rye,  half  of  it  went  by  lake;  of  1,900,000 
bushels  of  barley,  185,000  went  by  lake. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Can  you  give  the  history  of  it  after  it  comes  to 
market  ? 

A.  I am  going  on  with  that.  I do  not  And,  in  all  the  reports,  a statement 
of  which  ports  it  goes  to,  although  there  are  occasionally  statements  here ; 
but  in  the  canal  report  of  I860,  it  appears  that  16,000,000  went  to  Buflalo, 
and  the  same  year  4,000,000  went  to  Oswego,  and  1,000,000  to  Ogdensburg. 
Since  1860,  a large'proportion  has  gone  to  Ogdensburg  than  there  did  that 
year. 

I will  not  trouble  you  with  going  through  all  those  statements ; but  after 
it  gets  on  the  lake  the  next  question  is  how  can  it  best  be  brought  to  New 
England.  We  want  to  get  as  far  this  way  by  the  lake  as  possible,  for  it  is 
evident  that  lake  navigation  is  the  cheapest  way  of  bringing  freight  to  the 
East.  The  furthest  point  which  we  can  reach  towards  New  England  is  the 
south-east  point  of  Lake  Ontario.  That  is  the  point  we  wish  to  reach ; 
and  having  got  the  freight  there,  we  wish  to  reach  it  by  rail.  That  is  the 
nearest  point  to  Boston  and  all  New  England.  The  line  by  the  way  of  the 
Vermont  and  Massachusetts  Kailroad  and  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  is  pointing 
that  way.  For  the  past  year,  I have  had  a great  many  communications 
from  gentlemen  living  in  that  section  who  have  pointed  out  on  the  map 
and  given  accounts  of  a line  running  from  this  point  in  a very  direct  course 
to  Saratoga  Springs,  then  to  the  Hudson  Eiver  and  Eagle  Bridge,  making 
connection  with  the  Hoosac  Tunnel.  They  claim  that  it  will  not  be  more 
than  285  miles  from  Boston  to  that  point  by  this  line,  and  that  there  wdll 
not  be  any  grades  of  over  40  or  50  feet  to  the  mile.  I recently  saw  a re- 
port of  a meeting  in  Saratoga  where  a company  was  organized  to  build  a 
road  from  Saratoga  over  to  Union  Village,  and  from  Union  Village  there  is 
a line  already  to  Eagle  Bridge.  On  this  section  of  the  line  they  had  grades 
of  60  feet  per  mile  at  the  crossing  of  the  Hudson  Eiver,  but  it  was  stated 
that  they  could  be  reduced  to  50  feet. 

Comparing  this  route  with  the  line  to  Ogdensburg,  there  is  a difterence 
of  60  miles  between  this  point  and  Ogdensburg,  w^hich  would  make  a differ- 
ence of  at  least  half  of  one  voyage  during  the  season  of  navigation,  so  that 
half  the  whole  number  of  vessels  employed  would  bring  an  additional  load, 
say  probably  30,000  bushels. 

Now,  we  want  the  best  instrument  to  get  this  grain  from  this  point  to  the 
points  of  consumption.  The  Ogdensburg  line  is  inferior,  because  it  is  so 
much  longer.  It  is  410  miles  from  Ogdensburg  to  Boston  against  300  miles, 
I will  call  it,  from  Boston  to  this  south-eastern  point  of  Lake  Ontario ; so 
that  the  Ogdensburg  line  is  an  inferior  instrument  for  the  object  to  be  ob- 
tained. But  that  line  is  in  skilful  hands ; it  is  very  well  managed.  A good 
workman  accomplishes  a good  deal  with  a poor  tool ; but  we  want  the  best 
tool  as  well  as  the  best  workman.  We  want  this  line,  which  is  at  least  a 
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hundred  miles  shorter.  Taking  the  cost  of  transportation  as  stated  in  the 
Kew  York  Central  reports  and  the  Ogdensburg  reports,  it  does  not  vary 
much  from  two  cents  per  mile ; but  calling  it  cents,  that  one  hundred 
miles  saved  would  be  $150,000  on  every  100,000  tons.  That  is  quite  an  ob- 
ject for  somebody  to  save,  whether  it  is  the  community  in  general,  or  some 
“ group  of  capitalists,”  who  would  build  the  road.  I think  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  build  that  road.  I think 
the  people  on  the  way  will  take  hold  and  build  the  greater  part  of  it ; but 
they  ought  to  have  some  assistance  from  the  people  of  Boston. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kittredge.)  Are  they  not  building  that  road  ? 

A.  They  have  probably  commenced  on  the  line  from  Saratoga  to  Union 
Village,  and  they  are  making  surveys  for  the  rest  of  the  route.  Take  the 
difierence  in  point  of  time  and  expense  that  this  one  hundred  miles  makes. 
From  Ogdensburg  to  Boston  is  400  miles.  Three  trips  there  and  back 
make  2,400  miles.  Twenty-four  hundred  miles  from  Boston  to  this  point 
would  cover  four  round  trips.  The  same  engine,  and  the  same  expense  in 
every  -way,  will  do  one-third  more  business  over  this  line  than  it  will  over 
that,  and,  as  I said  before,  the  saving  would  be  at  least  $150,000  on  every 
100,000  tons.  That,  it  seems  to  be,  should  be  inducement  enough  for  some 
party  of  capitalists  to  take  it  up  and  build  it.  The  line  by  the  way  of  Al- 
bany is  of  itself  a better  line  than  the  Ogdensburg  line,  bu^it  has  not  been 
handled  so  well  as  the  other  until  within  a few  years ; they  have  improved 
lately.  It  was  a better  instrument,  but  in  the  hands  of  poorer  workmen. 
This  line  to  the  south-east  end  of  Lake  Ontario  is  the  great  line  which  we 
want  to  secure  to  our  community  food  at  a cheap  rate,  and  plenty  of  it ; and 
I think  ten  years  after  that  line  is  put  through,  all  the  grumblers  at  the 
Hoosac  Tunnel  will  be  dead  and  buried,  and  if  there  is  any  ghost  of  one  of 
them  left  around,  he  will  say  that  he  never  found  any  fault  with  the  enter- 
prise, but  only  with  some  of  the  men  who  were  managing  it. 

In  the  second  place,  we  want  fuel.  We  want  that  from  the  best  place  we 
can  get  it,  and  the  best  instrument  we  can  get  to  bring  it  to  us.  The  fuel 
is  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania.  The  northern  and  middle  coal 
fields  are  as  near  to  Newburg  as  to  New  York ; it  is  a little  farther  from  the 
southern  ones  to  Newburg  than  to  New  York.  The  first  question  is,  where 
is  the  best  point  for  any  railroad  from  our  section  to  reach  it ; and  I think 
Newburg  is  that  point,  because,  if  we  take  Kondout,  which  has  been  spoken 
of  as  the  point  of  departure,  there  is  only  one  coal-field  that  comes  in 
there — the  northern.  That  same  coal-field  can  connect  at  Newburg.  The 
middle  coal-field  can  also  connect  there  just  as  easilj^  as  the  northern  one 
does ; and  the  southern  can  be  brought  in  with  a little  farther  distance. 
That,  I think,  establishes  Newburg  as  a better  point  for  us  to  reach  for  coal, 
than  Bondout.  Moreover,  there  is,  in  coining  from  Pishkill  this  way,  a 
more  natural  ascent  than  from  Kondout.  I think  there  must  be  a much 
steeper  ascent  to  make  in  a short  distance  in  any  road  starting  from  Rond- 
out. 

The  next  question  is,  whether  coal  can  be  brought  by  railroad  cheaply 
enough  to  accommodate  us.  I have  here  a Special  Report  on  Coal,  by  Mr. 
Sweet,  the  Deputy  State  Engineer  of  New  York,  made  in  18G5. 

“ In  the  following  investigation,  the  actual  cost  of  transportation  on  rail- 
roads is  taken  as  determined  on  each  road  from  experience,  and  where  not 
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given,  the  average  is  used.  Upon  canals,  the  cost  upon  each  is  determined, 
based  upon  its  capacity  and  amount  of  lockage.” 

The  cost  of  transportation  per  ton  per  mile  on  the  through  railroads,  of 
freight  other  than  coal,  is  given  for  the  years  1852  to  18G4,  inclusive.  In 
1852,  the  cost  on  the  Erie  Railroad  was  10.2  mills.  On  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, which  is  a so  much  better  line,  and  has  so  much  better  grades,  and,  as 
we  have  heard,  can  do  it  so  much  cheaper,  it  was  15.4.  On  the  Hudson 
River  Railroad,  which  is  almost  level,  1G.6.  1853. — Erie  Railroad,  12.7 ; New 
York  Central,  15.4;  Hudson  River,  1G.2.  1854. — Erie,  12.8;  Central  IG.O; 

Hudson  River,  18.5.  1855. — Erie,  11.4;  Central,  15.4;  Hudson  River,  30.4. 
185G. — Erie,  ll.G;  Central,  14.0 ; Hudson  River,  25.8.  18G2. — Erie,  9.5;  Cen- 

tral, 13.9:  Hudson  River,  12.0.  18G3. — Erie,  9.5;  Central,  15.5;  Hudson 
River,  13.3.  18G4. — Erie,  14.5;  Central,  20.0;  Hudson  River,  not  given. 

The  average  of  the  eight  years  is  11.5  on  the  Eric;  15.7  on  the  Central. 
Notwithstanding  the  greater  length  and  steeper  grades  on  the  Erie  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much,  it  has  every  year  transported  its  freight  at  less  cost 
than  the  rival  line,  claimed  to  be  so^superior. 

Cost  of  Transportation  of  Coal  on  Bailroads. 

But  few  railroad  companies  keep  their  accounts  so  that  the  cost  of  this 
class  of  freight  can  be  obtained.  I herewith  present  all  the  examples  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain : — 


Name  of  Road.  Actual  Cost. 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Company, 10.40 

Carbondale, 10.00 

Baltimore  and  Ohio, 10.00 

Average  mills,  1852, 10.13 

Erie,  between  Binghamton  and  Owego, 8.00 

Barclay  Coal  Co., 10.00 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co., 9.00 

Average  mills,  1861, 9.00 


Then  again,  by  the  Auditor-General’s  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroads 
for  1863,  it  appears  that  the  average  cost  on  18  railroads  was  9.28  mills  per 
ton  per  mile.  Also,  the  average  cost  of  the  transportation  of  coal  on  27 
canals  is  given  at  8.86  mills.  I think  it  may  be  said,  then,  gentlemen,  that 
the  cost  of  transportation  of  coal  on  railroads  will  be  about  a cent  per  ton 
per  mile,  and  anything  over  that  that  the  railroads  can  get  is  so  much 
profit. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  The  prices  are  about  the  same  now  as  then? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  they  are  pretty  nearl}^  the  same  now  that  they  were  then. 
From  all  the  inquiries  that  I have  been  able  to  make,  I have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a little  more  than  a cent  per  tone  per  mile  is  the  cost  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Does  that  take  in  a proper  allowance  for  depre- 
ciation ? 

A.  I understand  that  it  does  ; that  it  takes  in  enough  to  cover  deprecia- 
tion. I was  in  Illinois  last  summer,  and  I found  that  at  one  point  on  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  where  I inquired,  the  railroad  brought  coal  233 
miles  for  fourteen  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  Their  coal  mines  were  288  miles 
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south  of  Chicago,  and  tliey  were  supplying  the  whole  country  on  the  line  of 
their  road  from  that  point  to  Chicago,  and,  as  I understood,  at  about  the 
same  rates.  The  Albany  Railroad  is  carrying  coal  for  $2.50  a ton  150  miles ; 
that  is  about  1|  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  I think  the  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie,  for  the  same  distance  from  the  Hudson  River,  would  be  just  as  good 
a road  to  carry  coal  over  as  the  Boston  and  Albany  is.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
generally  known  that,  in  starting  from  the  Hudson  River,  the  Boston  and 
Albany  road  has  three-fourths  of  a mile,  with  a grade  of  154  feet  to  the 
mile,  and  then  another  quarter  of  a mile  with  112  feet  grade,  so  that  the  first 
mile  they  have  a very  heavy  rise  to  make.  They  have  to  start  out  from  the 
Hudson  River  with  five  or  six  cars  to  a train  and  make  up  their  train  when 
they  have  got  cars  enough  up  that  first  mile.  In  addition  to  that,  after  they 
reach  Pittsfield,  they  have  a grade  of  75 i feet  to  the  mile.  I think  that 
makes  their  grade  quite  as  hard  to  carry  coal  over  as  the  Boston,  Hartford 
and  Erie,  which  has  no  grade  over  60  feet  to  the  mile  to  encounter  with  the 
load  of  coal. 

Gentlemen,  when  I first  began  to  study  this  road  and  became  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  prospect  of  getting  coal  to  the  East  and  supplying  the 
whole  interior  of  the  State  with  it  by  means  of  this  road,  finding  it  already 
half  built,  and  that  it  was  to  go  through  a good  country,  full  of  population 
and  manufactures,  I thought  that  these  two  reasons  alone  were  sufficient  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  build  it,  and  I have  seen  no  reason  to  alter  that 
opinion.  I tkink  it  the  best  instrument  we  can  have  for  supplying  the  inte- 
rior of  the  State  with  coal;  that  it  is  better  than  the  Boston  and  Albany. 
But  it  does  no  harm  to  have  the  two  in  competition.  I think  the  two 
will  keep  the  prices  down  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

Then  the  question  comes  up,  whether  the  road  could  supply  the  towns 
on  each  side  of  it  with  coal.  I will  take  the  Danbury  and  Norwalk  road, 
which  is  twent5^-six  miles  long,  running  from  the  Sound  to  Danbury.  I 
think  they  charge  $2.50  a ton  to  bring  up  coal  from  the  Sound  to  Danbury. 
It  is  40  miles  from  Eishkill  to  Danbury,  and  26  miles  from  Danbury  to  Nor- 
walk. At  a cent  and  a half  per  ton  per  mile,  that  will  make  a dollar  a ton 
to  take  the  coal  from  Eishkill  and  carry  it  to  Norwalk  on  the  Sound;  and 
if  the  vessels  that  bring  it  there  charge  a dollar  a ton,  the  Boston,  Hartford 
and  Erie  could  compete  with  them,  even  at  the  landing;  certainly  they 
could  carry  it  to  within  a few  miles  of  the  landing,  because  the  Danbury  and 
Norwalk  road,  instead  of  bringing  coal  up,  would  be  carrying  it  down,  Dan- 
bury being  a higher  point  in  the  interior.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
great  deal  of  business  on  the  Housatonic  Railroad,  but  it  might  supply  the 
whole  of  that  road  from  the  connection  at  Hawleyville  north  to  the  Con- 
necticut Western,  until  that  is  built,  and  half  the  distance  afterwards.  So  of 
the  Naugatuck,  which  is  a road  through  a very  busy  manufacturing  valley, 
where  they  will  want  a great  deal  of  coal.  It  must  also  be  remembered, 
that  this  rpad  controls  the  Norwich  and  Worcester,  and  that  road  has  done 
a great  business  in  supplying  Worcester  with  coal.  It  will  be  just  as  well 
for  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  road  to  receive  the  coal  from  the  Boston, 
Hartford  and  Erie  on  the  middle  of  the  road  and  carry  it  both  ways,  as  to 
carry  it  all  one  way  from  Norwich  up. 

I believe  we  are  all  aware  that  railroad  transportation  is  gaining  on  water 
transportation  all  the  time.  Take  one  instance.  By  the  returns  of  the  Erie 
Canal  in  1853,  it  appears  that  the  Canal  carried  four  tons  to  one  on  the  two 
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railroads,  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Erie.  In  1861,  it  only  carried  two 
tons  to  one;  and  in  1866,  it  only  carried  five  tons  to  four;  and  that  I 
believe  is  the  case  everywhere,  that  railroad  transportation  is  gaining  on 
water  transportation.  Tliet  railroads  are  learning  to  be  more  economical, 
do  their  business  cheaper,  and  do  it  with  greater  satisfaction  to  the  public, 
and  consequently  they  gain  upon  water  carriage. 

Now  in  regard  to  tlie  local  business  of  this  road,  I have  compared  it  with 
the  Albany  line.  I did  not  go  off  and  take  a road  here  and  there  all  over  the 
country,  but  I wanted  to  take  one  that  was  most  similiar  in  all  its  circum- 
stances to  this.  The  Boston  and  Albany  road  begins  at  Boston,  and  runs 
to  the  Hudson  Kiver.  It  is  crossed  by  quite  a number  of  roads  running 
north  and  south.  It  runs  through  large  manufacturing  places,  and  has  a 
large  population  upon  its  line.  Here  is  this  line  under  exactly  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, beginning  at  Boston  and  running  thence  to  the  Hudson,  pass- 
ing through  large  manufacturing  places.  I thought  it  was  the  fairest  sub- 
ject for  comparison  I could  take,  and  I submit  to  tiie  good  judgment  of  the 
Committee  whether  that  was  not  the  case.  Then  I also  submit  to  them 
whether  population  and  manufactures  are  not  the  things  on  which  we  must 
rely  for  business  for  railroads  in  this  section  of  the  country.  In  the  West- 
ern section,  it  is  land,  and  the  products  of  the  land,  not  so  much  popula- 
tion; but  here  it  is  population  and  manufactures.  Then  I made  a compari- 
son between  population  and  manufactures  on  the  line  of  the  Boston  and 
Albany,  and  on  the  line  of  this  road,  taking  my  statistics  from  the  United 
States  Census ; and  I found  that  on  the  line  of  this  road  they  were  consid- 
erably larger,  both  of  them ; therefore  I thought  it  was  reasonable  to  expect 
a larger  amount  of  business. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  in  consequence  of  these  roads  running  north 
and  south,  the  business  would  be  very  much  broken  up,  diverted,  and  taken 
ofi’;  but  I think  we  have  got  very  far  beyond  the  point  of  any  danger  from 
having  one  road  cross  another.  It  might  possibly  divert  for  the  first  year 
or  two  a little  business,  but  it  will  bring  more  to  make  up  for  it,  and  it  will 
make  a general  increase  of  business,  so  that  there  will  be  more  than  before. 
I know  that  in  the  Western  country  they  are  already  beginning  to  talk  of 
running  roads  north  and  south,  and  consider  that  they  will  do  a very  good 
business,  although  it  has  been  the  habit  until  lately  to  think  that  nothing 
but  east  and  west  roads  will  pay  there. 

In  1861,  the  local  business  of  the  Albany  road  was  $5,462  per  mile,  and 
the  whole  business  was  not  quite  double  that— $10,380.  In  1869,  the  whole 
business  of  that  road  was  $24,056  per  mile,  and  if  about  half  of  it  is  local 
business,  that  would  give  $12,000  a mile.  I think,  as  I have  said  before,  that 
it  would  be  perfectly  safe  to  call  the  local  business  of  the  Boston,  Hartford 
and  Erie  Eailroad  $10,000  a mile. 

Then  it  is  said  that  the  business  of  these  towns  is  all  accustomed  to  go 
north  and  south,  and  wants  to  go  in  that  direction ; but  open  a line  through, 
giving  an  opportunity  for  the  business  to  go  to  other  points,  and  it  will  be 
likely  to  use  it.  I know  that  I have  been  myself  on  the  Providence,  Hart- 
ford, and  Eishkill  road  on  the  way  to  points  beyond  it,  and  instead  of  going 
to  the  other  points,  I would  start  oft’  by  the  way  of  Springfield,  because  I 
could  not  make  any  satisfactory  connection;  but  if  I could  have  come 
through  to  Boston,  I should  have  kept  on  their  road ; and  so  in  going  in  the 
other  direction,  I should  have  gone  to  the  Hudson  Kiver  by  it  instead  of 
67 
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going  to  New  York.  I think  the  completion  of  a line  going  off  in  a new 
direction  will  develop  a great  deal  more  business  than  there  is  now. 

It  is  said  that  these  towns  have  no  connection  with  Boston  for  business. 
I remember  that  the  first  time  I went  to  Waterbury,  where  there  are  a great 
many  manufactories,  in  looking  round  I saw  the  sign,  “ Holmes,  Booth  and 
Hayden.”  It  struck  me  immediately,  because  I remembered  that  sign  in 
Federal  Street.  I have  no  doubt  that  that  firm  had  an  agency  in  New  York, 
but  it  is  evident  that  they  thought  it  worth  while  to  keep  up  an  agency  in 
Boston  also.  I have  no  doubt  there  are  a great  many  others  doing  business 
in  the  same  way.  Then  there  are  factories  in  Manchester  where  they  make 
silk  goods,  and  they  have  an  agency  in  Boston.  I have  no  doubt  they  also 
have  one  in  New  York,  but  they  think  it  worth  while  to  have  one  in  Boston, 
and  I have  no  doubt  that  if  you  give  people  who  have  not  agencies  in  Bos- 
ton now  convenient'  means  to  establish  them  and  connect  with  them,  they 
will  do  so. 

I have  taken  up  the  coal  business  and  the  local  business,  and  now  I want 
to  advert  again  to  the  through  business  between  New  York  and  Boston  by 
the  Willimautic  and  New  Haven  line.  As  soon  as  this  is  completed,  I stated 
before  that  I should  probably  be  safe  in  saying  that  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  would  be  saved.  I think  the  time  would  probably  exceed  that  rather 
than  fall  below  it,  because  the  line  from  Boston  to  Willimantic  is,  I know, 
an  excellent  one  in  alignment,  a good,  straight  line,  with  large  curves,  and 
I have  the  statement  that  the  other  part  of  the  line  from  Willimantic  to 
New  Plaven  is  equally  favorable,  and  trains  can  be  run  over  it  very  fast.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  all  Yankees  will  save  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
if  they  can  in  travelling.  Even  if  they  have  to  waste  it  when  they  get  to 
the  end  of  their  journey,  they  want  to  go  as  quick  as  they  can.  I have  no 
question  that  this  line  will  take  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  the 
through  business  to  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pahker.)  You  say  that  it  would  take  one-half  or  three- 
quarters  of  the  whole  through  passenger  business ; does  that  include  the 
water  passenger  business  ? 

A.  I mean  the  land  lines  chiefiy,  the  Springfield  and  Shore  lines.  It  is 
shorter  than  either  of  them ; and  then  I think  it  will  take  some  of  the  pas- 
sengers who  now  go  by  steamboat.  I don’t  think  it  will  diminish  those  so 
much  as  it  will  take  from  the  others. 

There  has  been  a great  deal  said  about  grades  here,  and  the  statement 
that  I had  made  was  rather  questioned  when  I said  an  engine  could  take 
tM^enty-five  per  cent,  more  load  on  the  Hartford  & Erie  than  on  the  Boston 
& Albany.  I made  that  statement  very  carefull}" — that  if  one  locomotive 
was  to  go  over  the  whole  line  with  just  the  load  that  it  could  cany,  the 
same  locomotive  could  take  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  over  the  B.  H.  & E. 
than  over  the  Boston  & Albany ; but  at  the  same  time  I did  not  assert  that 
that  was  the  more  economical  way  of  doing  the  business ; I said  that  very 
likely  it  might  be  more  economical  to  do  it  differently.  I don’t  know  that 
the  experiment  of  having  assistant  engines  on  a road  with  so  many  sum- 
mits to  overcome  has  yet  been  tried,  but  it  strikes  me  now  that  the  best 
way  to  manage  it  would  be  to  use  assistant  engines  on  the  western  half, 
perhaps  on  the  western  two-thirds,  and  then  take  a single  engine.  But 
that  is  a matter  for  trial  and  experiment*;  it  remains  to  be  determined 
which  will  be  the  best  way  of  doing  it. 
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Mr.  Brooks  said  that  it  was  not  a fair  standard  of  comparison  between 
the  Albany  line  and  this,  and  he  made  an  average  for  the  Albany  line  by 
taking  the  grades  on  the  eastern  division,  from  Worcester  to  Boston,  of 
thirty  feet,  and  adding  these  to  the  other.  Now  the  first  western  division 
of  the  Albany  road  he  allowed  to  be  45  feet,  the  second  75,  and  the  third  60. 
If  you  will  make  an  average  of  these  three,  which  I say  is  fairer  in  point  of 
comparison  with  the  Hartford  & Erie,  you  find  that  that  gives  just  60  feet 
to  the  mile — ^just  the  same  as  the  B.  H.  & E.;  so  that  for  150  miles  going 
west  the  B.  H.  & E.  has  just  exactly  as  good  grades,  according  to  his  own 
method  of  measurement,  as  the  Boston  & Albany.  Then  there  are  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  miles  more  where  these  heavy  grades  continue  exceed- 
ing those  on  the  corresponding  distance  on  the  Boston  & Albany  line. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  What  is  the  chief  element  of  expense  in  over- 
coming heavy  grades,  is  it  fuel,  or  wear  and  tear? 

A.  Practically,  fuel.  I am  going  to  take  that  up  in  a moment.  Grades 
are  not  so  much  of  an  objection  as  they  are  made  to  appear.  I believe  my- 
self that  the  best  railroad  that  could  be  constructed  would  be  one  that  was 
perfectly  straight,  perfectly  level,  and  had  an  equal  amount  of  business  at 
each  end,  so  that  the  engines  could  be  loaded  to  their  full  capacity  in  each 
direction,  and  we  want  to  get  as  near  that  as  we  can ; but  if  we  must  have 
a steep  grade,  we  can  manage  to  overcome  it  and  use  it  to  advantage.  It 
will  cost  a little  more,  undoubtedly,  and  I will  look  at  the  various  elements 
of  cost. 

Take  the  fencing.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  of  grades ; it 
does  not  make  a cent’s  difierence  whether  the  grade  is  100  feet  to  the  mile, 
or  level.  Take  renewals  of  sleepers ; that  is  not  affected  at  all  by  the  grade ; 
repairs  of  bridges,  masonry,  clearing  off  snow,  are  not  affected  by  it.  The 
casualties  are  not  directly  affected.  You  might  say  that  there  was  more 
danger  with  a steep  grade  than  level,  and  therefore  the  casualties  would  be 
increased,  but  I hardly  think  that  is  the  case.  The  general  expenses  are 
not  increased ; the  charges  at  the  termini  are  not  increased ; the  repairs  of 
cars  maybe  slightly  increased ; that  is,  running  up  the  steep  grade  may 
pull  upon  the  drag-bar  of  the  cars  rather  more,  and  the  friction  in  going 
down  would  be  rather  more,  so  that  I think  that  the  repairs  of  cars  would 
be  slightly  increased,  but  not  materially ; the  repairs  of  locomotives  would 
also  be  increased  for  the  same  reason,  and  you  have  got  to  use  more  loco- 
motives, of  course.  The  cost  of  labor  on  tracks  and  general  repairs  is  not 
increased  at  all.  The  labor  on  the  train  would  be  slightly  increased ; that 
is,  you  would  need  more  brakemen  on  a road  that  has  a great  many  steep 
grades  than  on  one  that  is  level.  The  cost  of  the  rails  would  be  increased 
somewhat,  too ; and  in  looking  over  some  reports  of  the  expenses  of  main- 
tenance of  way  on  English  roads,  I find  that  the  wear  of  rails  was  greater 
on  steep  grades  for  loaded  trains  going  down  hill,  than  it  was  for  loaded 
trains  going  up  hill,  owing  probably  to  the  use  of  brakes  making  the  wheels 
slip,  and  probably  to  running  rather  faster  down  hill.  Insurance  would  not 
be  increased  by  the  steep  grades,  nor  repairs  of  buildings,  so  that,  in  fact, 
all  that  is  required  is  more  locomotives,  with  the  engineers  and  firemen  to 
manage  them,  more  fuel,  oil,  waste,  and  perhaps  a little  more  for  the  repairs 
of  cars.  All  these  items  of  expense  to  be  increased  do  not  make  a quarter 
part  of  the  whole  expense  of  maintaining  a road. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  That  is,  you  say  that  75  per  cent,  are  not  affected? 
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A.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  for  this  reason,  you  want  to  have  able  men  in  the 
superintendence — men  who  will  study  the  effect  of  their  steep  grades  and 
provide  for  using  their  power  to  the  best  advantage,  getting  the  most  ser- 
vice out  of  it. 

In  this  connection,  I want  to  refer  to  what  has  been  said  about  the  heavy 
grades  on  the  Erie  Kailroad,  and  how  much  its  efficiency  has  been  dimin- 
ished in  consequence  of  those  heavy  grades. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  You  left  off  in  giving  the  estimate  of  the  traffic 
by  this  road  with  the  local  at  $10,000  a mile.  Are  you  going  to  give  us 
what  you  think  would  be  fair  for  the  through  traffic? 

A.  iNo,  sir;  I have  not  made  any  other  estimate  since  the  one  I made  in 
1864.  I don’t  see  any  reason  yet  for  diminishing  my  former  estimate.  I 
said  that  it  would  earn  seven  per  cent,  upon  forty  millions,  I think,  the 
second  year. 

Q.  You  don’t  care  to  specify  the  total  per  mile  of  earnings? 

A I have  not  made  up  an  estimate  in  that  manner.  Here  are  the  profiles 
of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River,  and  that  of  the  Erie  Railway 
on  the  same  sheet.  As  you  see,  the  Hudson  River  is  practically  level,  and 
the  New  York  Central  a very  good  line,  seldom  exceeding  20  feet  per  mile. 
But  in  leaving  Albany  for  the  West,  it  has  a grade  of  81  feet  per  mile  for  over 
one  mile,  and  in  leaving  Schenectady  for  the  East,  it  has  a grade  of  42  feet 
per  mile  for  2h  miles.  On  the  Erie  Railway,  as  you  see  by  the  profile,  the 
Delaware  and  Susquehanna  divisions  (excepting  14  miles)  are  as  good  as 
any  corresponding  distance  on  the  Central,  i.  e.  for  220  miles.  The  western 
division  has  no  grade  coming  east  over  46  feet;  none  going  west  over  51 
feet  per  mile  ; and  not  a great  proportion  at  these  rates.  The  14  miles  allud- 
ed to  on  the  Delaware  division  as  having  steep  grades  come  together  at  one 
summit : 7 miles  ascending  east  at  61  feet,  6|  miles  descending  east  at  53  feet. 
This  one  summit  in  the  middle  of  220  miles  of  easy  grades  can  be  easily 
handled.  There  is  now  left  only  the  eastern  division,  and  on  this,  except  | 
of  a mile  at  Goshen  of  63  feet,  there  is  no  grade  coming  east  to  Newburg 
over  46  feet  per  mile.  So  that  on  examination,  these  heavy  grades  and 
mountains  which  we  have  heard  so  much  of  on  the  Erie  Railway  have  nearly 
sunk  out  of  sight,  and  the  difterence  in  respect  to  grades  between  that  road 
and  the  Central  is  not  worth  half  the  talk  that  has  been  made  about  it. 
The  New  York  Central  is  certainly  somewhat  better,  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  able  to  transport  freight  at  a little  less  cost,  but  as  we  have  seen 
before,  experience  shows  that  the  contraiy  is  the  fact.  The  distance  b}^  the 
Erie  line  is  also  charged  to  be  longer  to  several  places,  and  that  may  be 
true,  but  distance  is  not  the  governing  point  in  regard  to  rate  of  freight 
over  these  long  distances.  The  rates  will  be  the  same,  as  one  gentleman 
has  remarked  here,  even  if  one  route  is  400  miles  longer  than  the  other; 
but  the  road  which  has  the  longest  distance  to  carry  it,  will  not  make  so 
much  per  mile  as  the  one  which  has  the  shortest  distance ; the  difterence  is 
to  the  company  and  not  to  the  public,  and  therefore  the  longest  line  must 
endeavor  to  do  more  business  than  the  other  to  make  up  for  it.  I have 
travelled  myself  a good  deal  in  the  Western  country,  and  know  that  the  Erie 
Railroad  has  agencies  in  all  places  of  any  size,  and  that  the  men  they 
employ  arc  veiy  active  to  get  a fair  share  of  the  business.  I went  out  to 
the  Western  country  twice  this  last  summer.  The  first  time  I went  by  the 
New  York  Central,  and  returned  by  the  way  of  the  Pemisylvauia  Central, 
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and  the  second  time  I went,  I returned  by  the  way  of  the  Erie ; and  I can 
say  that  I did  not  find  a road  anywhere  in  any  better  order  than  I found  the 
Erie  road.  It  was  well  taken  care  of  throughout ; the  trains  were  well  run, 
and,  taking  the  cars  altogether,  they  were  more  comfortable  than  on  any 
other  line,  and  no  road  was  in  better  condition  in  every  respect.  The  Erie 
road,  in  spite  of  its  longer  distance  and  steeper  grades,  does  carry  a very 
large  amount  of  through  freight.  I have  occasionally  spoken  to  the  officers 
of  the  road  to  ascertain,  if  I could,  how  much  of  it  came  to  New  England, 
and  from  all  of  them  I got  the  idea  that  it  was  about  a thousand  tons  a 
day.  One  would  get  at  it  in  this  way ; that  they  carried  four  millions  of  tons 
last  year ; that  about  one  million  was  through  freight,  and  about  one-third 
of  that  went  to  New  England.  Another  would  get  at  it  in  this  way;  he 
knew  about  the  number  of  trains  coming  in  at  Jersey  City,  and  he  said  that 
the  cars  for  New  England  would  vary  from  50  to  150  a day,  and  that  these 
cars  carry  from  ten  to  twelve  tons  each;  of  flour,  they  carry  twelve  tons. 
Now,  I understand  that  the  Erie  Railroad  has  a contract  to  deliver  all  this 
freight  at  Newburg  to  the  B.  H.  & E.,  and  a gentleman  connected  with  the 
road  told  me  that  they  wanted  the  land  at  New  York  for  their  New  York 
business ; that  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  wanted  to  deliver  500  tons 
a day  there,  and  they  found  difficulty  in  obtaining  a place  for  it,  and  would 
be  glad  to  deliver  their  New  England  freight  at  Newburg.  Now,  I think 
that  a thousand  tons  a day  would  be  a pretty  good  business  to  start  upon 
for  any  railroad,  and  that,  I think,  would  be  carried  over  a hundred  miles  on 
the  B.  H.  & E.;  I think  it  would  average  more  than  half  the  distance. 

The  tonnage  receipts  of  the  Erie  road  are  in  excess  of  those  of  the  Cen- 
tral. I could  show  you  tables  for  a long  series  of  years  proving  that;  but 
without  reference  to  that,  I think  that  the  Erie  Railroad  deserves  the 
thanks  of  the  public  for  the  competition  which  it  has  introduced.  I think 
the  Boston  and  Albany  has  not  done  so  well  for  the  public  as  it  should,  al- 
though it  has  done  very  much  better  for  the  last  few  years.  I think  the 
Erie  road  has  been  the  means  of  reducing  prices  to  all  New  England. 

Then,  besides  the  connection  with  the  Erie  road,  a connection  is  soon  to 
be  opened  with  the  Pennsylvania  Central,  which  opens  to  us  another  long 
through  line,  going  through  a section  of  the  country  which  the  New  York 
Central  line  does  not  reach.  That,  I think,  is  another  reason  for  expecting 
a great  deal  of  their  business  over  the  Hartford  and  Erie. 

One  reason  why  it  does  not  cost  the  Erie  Railroad  so  much  per  tgn  per 
mile  as  it  does  the  Central  is  because  it  has  coal  lying  by  the  side  of  its 
line  to  supply  its  own  consumption.  In  this  respect,  it  has  the  same  ad- 
vantage as  the  Pennsylvania  Central,  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  Cheap  coal 
is  a great  element  in  the  transportation  of  freight. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Do  you  suppose  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie 
would  get  the  whole  of  that  250,000  tons  of  freight  ? 

A.  Well,  if  the  Erie  Railroad  contract  to  deliver  it  at  Newburg  to  the 
Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  why  shouldn’t  they?  Shippers  in  the  West 
generally  try  to  avoid  transhipment  from  cars  to  vessels  whenever  they 
can.  The  agents  in  the  Western  country  would  govern  that.  If  a shipper 
insisted  on  having  it  go  through  New  York,  and  take  a vessel,  probably 
they  would  do  it,  but  if  the  shipper  said  nothing  about  it,  they  would  send 
it  according  to  this  contract.  The  shipper  usually  would  not  care  which 
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way  it  went.  The  Erie  Eailroad  would  take  it  on  contract  and  deliver  it  in 
Boston.’ 

Q.  Could  the  Erie  Eailroad  contract  to  deliver  in  Boston  by  the  way  of 
the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  road  at  as  cheap  a rate  as  if  it  had  this  “ Nep- 
tune ” or  “ Metropolitan  ” line  running  from  Jersey  City  to  Boston  outside  ? 

A.  The  way  in  which  it  goes  from  New  York  does  not  fix  the  price ; it 
is  the  competition  out  at  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  or  any  other  point  reached 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Central,  or  Albany  and  Ogdensburg  lines. 

Q.  Suppose  the  lines  agree  to  deliver  at  the  same  rate,  as  they  practi- 
cally do, — the  rates  being  fixed,  and  all  these  lines  being  mixed  lines,  except- 
ing the  Albany, — the  question  then  is,  whether  these  mixed  lines  could  not 
carry  a ton  of  freight  cheaper  from  Chicago  to  Boston  than  the  all-rail  lines  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I think  not.  From  Jersey  City  I think  there  might  be  some 
competition;  but  then,  if  the  Erie  road  say  they  want  the  room  at  New 
York  for  other  purposes,  and  they  have  made  a contract  to  deliver  to  the 
Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  at  Newburg  all  of  the  New  England  freight,  I 
don’t  think  much  of  it  will  go  to  Jersey  City  and  take  a vessel. 

Q.  You  think  the  bulk  of  it  will  go  by  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I think  the  bulk  of  it  would.  I have  here  comparative 
statements  which  I have  taken  from  the  New  York  State  Engineers’  re- 
ports of  the  freight  business  done  by  the  Erie  and  New  York  Central  Eail- 
roads  for  a great  number  of  years,  showing  that  the  Erie  all  along,  every 
year,  carries  the  most  freight ; and  here  is  an  analysis  of  the  business  of 
the  two  lines  for  the  year  1868, — both  passenger  and  freight  business.  The 
Erie  received  per  passenger  per  mile,  2.20  cents,  and  it  cost  them  2.55  cents ; 
they  did  not  make  anything  on  their  passenger  business,  they  lost.  The 
total  tells  the  same  story.  The  receipts  from  the  passenger  business  were 
$2,744,416.40 ; the  total  cost  $3,171,971.11.  On  the  Central  Eailroad,  the  total 
receipts  were  $4,063,791.46,  and  the  cost  $3,209,895.87.  The  Central  made 
money  on  their  passenger  business.  They  received  on  the  average  2.01  per 
mile,  and  it  cost  them  1.59.  When  we  come  to  the  freight  business,  the 
Central  carried  1,846.000  tons,  and  the  Erie  carried  3,908,000  tons;  more 
than  twice  as  many.  The  average  tons  per  mile  on  the  Erie  is  5,000  to 
3,000  on  the  Central ; but  the  average  distance  for  each  ton  is  more  on  the 
Central  than  on  the  Erie  ; so  I suppose  that  they  got  a greater  proportion 
of  through  business.  The  receipts  for  the  freight  business  on  the  Erie 
were  $11,425,738.84 ; the  cost  $7,971,121 .21.  On  the  Central,  the  receipts  for 
freight  were  $9,491,427.25,  and  the  cost  $6,028,267.00.  The  average  receipts 
per  ton  per  mile  on  the  Erie  were  1.92  ; on  the  Central,  2.59.  The  average 
cost  on  the  Erie  was  1.33;  on  the  Central,  1.64.  It  cost  the  Central  per 
ton  per  mile  more  than  it  cost  the  Erie. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  You  attribute  a good  deal  of  that  to  the  fact  that 
the  Erie  carries  large  quantities  of  coal? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I think  a good  deal  of  it  is  owing  to  that. 

Q.  If  you  take  a barrel  of  flour,  or  ordinary  merchandise,  you  have  only 
to  consider  the  cost  of  shipment  and  carriage  in  comparing  the  two  kinds 
of  delivery  by  water  and  by  land,  but  when  you  take  coal,  you  have  to  con- 
sider the  loss  to  the  consignee  in  the  waste  of  the  material? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  that,  in  comparing  railroads  with  water  transportation,  a pretty 
important  element  to  the  advantage  of  the  railroads? 
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A.  It  is.  The  coal  comes  from  the  mine,  and  is  transhipped  to  the  ves- 
sel ; then  it  comes  around  to  New  England  where  it  is  unloaded,  and  then  it 
is  shipped  again  on  the  cars  to  be  transported  to  the  interior.  There  are 
two  transhipments,  and  I have  heard  it  estimated  by  some  of  the  witnesses 
that  there  is  a loss  by  each  transhipment  of  live  per  cent.  In  going  by  the 
Hartford  and  Erie  road,  there  could  not  be  at  the  most  but  one  tranship- 
ment, that  at  Newburg,  and,  if  they  laid  a third  rail,  or,  if  they  used  these 
adjustable  axles,  they  will  avoid  this  transhipment,  so  that  when  that  is 
accomplished,  they  will  save  ten  per  cent.,  and  at  any  rate  they  will  save 
five  per  cent,  which  is  now  lost  by  the  vessels. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  the  com- 
merce of  Boston  in  connection  with  these  railroad  lines  at  all  in  a large  way, 
in  a philosophical  way?  We  have  had  some  testimony  in  relation  to  the 
decadence  of  the  commerce  of  Boston,  growing  out  of  the  impossibility  of 
bringing  breadstufi’s  from  the  West  for  exportation.  You  have  been  speak- 
ing of  breadstufi’s  coming  here  for  home  consumption,  not  with  any  idea 
of  its  entering  into  the  commerce  of  Boston,  except  in  a purely  domestic 
way.  What  have  you  thought  about  that,  or  haven’t  you  thought  anything 
particular  about  it  ? 

A.  I have  thought  it  was  a thing  that  would  be  accomplished  by-and-bye. 
It  is  very  true,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  see,  that  it  has  not  been  accom- 
plished yet ; but  with  this  line  that  I have  spoken  of,  285  miles  from  here 
to  Ontario,  I think  it  could  be  accomplished.  That  is  just  what  New  York 
is  waking  up  to,  that  that  is  the  proper  place  to  reach.  They  have  got  the 
New  York  and  Midland  Eailroad,  which  was  stated  by  Mr.  Ramsdell  to  be 
285  miles  long,  so  that  it  will  be  the  same  length  as  this  line  of  which  I have 
been  speaking  to  the  south-east  part  of  Lake  Ontario ; and  with  the  advan- 
tages that  we  have  in  being  a day  nearer  Europe,  and  with  cheaper  facilities 
for  the  transhipment  of  freight  from  cars  to  vessels,  if  we  do  not  get  our 
share,  I think  the  fault  will  be  with  the  merchants. 

There  is  one  thing  more  I want  to  allude  to.  The  managers  of  this  Mid- 
land Railroad  are  sending  their  bonds  to  Boston  to  be  sold,  and  one  of  our 
brokers  told  me  that  there  was  no  security  that  took  any  better  than  those 
bonds.  Boston  men  are  putting  their  money  in  to  build  this  shortest  line 
from  New  York  to  the  lakes.  I hope  that  these  men,  when  the  bonds  are 
issued  for  a line  to  the  same  point  from  Boston,  will  remember  to  put  their 
money  into  those  bonds  also.  Our  people  here  in  Boston  are  rather  too  apt 
to  talk  and  pass  resolutions  and  stop  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  Is  there  any  reason  whatever  why  breadstufl’s 
should  not  be  shipped  from  Boston,  when  that  line  is  completed? 

A.  I do  not  see  any.  I think  we  are  going  to  be  better  off  than  ever 
before,  and  with  that  line  completed,  our  advantage  in  point  of  nearness  to 
Europe  will  tell,  and  our  superior  facilities  in  wharf  accommodations  for 
the  loading  of  vessels. 

Q.  You  think  the  tunnel  road  is  going  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
State  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I think  it  is.  That  line  to  the  south-east  point  of  Ontario 
alone  would  justify  the  completion  of  the  tunnel ; merely  to  connect  with 
the  New  York  Central  line  I did  not  think  was  reason  enough.  I have 
always  felt  that  we  needed  a better  connection  with  Lake  Ontario,  and  I 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  Ogdensburg  line. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Can  you  maintain  the  commerce  of  Boston  unless 
have  a large  business  in  the  exportation  of  breadstuffs  ? 

A.  We  shall  not  have  our  fair  share  of  foreign  commerce  without  it;  we 
can  bring  on  the  things  that  we  want  from  foreign  countries,  but  without 
these  In-eadstuffs  to  carry  back,  we  have  nothing  to  return. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  When  you  speak  of  the  advantage  of  this  road  from 
the  south-east  end  of  Lake  Ontario  to  Boston  by  the  way  of  the  Troy  & 
Greenfield  road,  inasmuch  as  the  two  roads,  the  Boston  & Albany  and  the 
Troy  & Greenfield  terminate  in  a circle  whose  radius  is  three  miles,  you 
must  have  confidence  that  there  will  be  more  business  than  one  road  can 
well  do  ? 

A.  Certainly  I have.  The  business  that  will  be  brought  here  is  increas- 
ing all  the  time. 

Q.  Suppose  the  Boston  & Albany  road  to  be  built  up  to  the  south-east 
end  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  suppose  it  well  managed,  do  you  think  it  would 
be  able  to  do  all  the  business  that  would  be  brought  in  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Albany,  destined  for  New  England? 

A.  You  might  put  down  tracks  side  by  side  on  that  line,  until  you  had 
enough  to  carry  the  whole,  but  I think  the  greater  convenience  of  the  pub- 
lic is  subserved  by  having  more  lines  farther  apart. 

Q.  You  would  not  create  such  an  immense  monopoly  as  it  would  practi- 
cally be  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  would  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  You  would  not  have  the  same  means  of  distribu- 
tion ? 

A.  No,  not  if  you  kept  it  all  on  one  line.  It  is  better  for  the  public  that 
it  should  be  divided  on  difterent  lines,  but  of  course  you  can  put  rails  side 
by  side  sufficient  to  carry  all  the  business,  if  you  choose  to  put  it  in  that 
shape. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  Have  they  not  in  all  countries,  rather  than  make 
one  great  road  with  a great  many  tracks,  established  roads  that  run  oflT 
into  a little  different  region,  and  at  a little  distance?  Has  not  that  been 
preferred  in  England,  and  found  advantageous  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  When  they  get  them  a little  too  near,  there  is  competition 
for  a time  and  then  consolidation ; but  when  they  separate  them  a sufficient 
distance,  they  are  a benefit  to  the  public  all  along.  As  has  been  well  stated 
in  one  of  the  English  books,  “ you  want  competition /or  the  field,  not  in  the 
field.” 

I will  only  add,  that  I am  a citizen  and  a tax-payer  of  Massachusetts,  and 
I w'ill  pay,  without  grumbling,  all  my  share  of  the  taxes  that  are  necessary 
to  carry  through  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  and  to  carry  through  this  enterprise 
also,  though  neither  of  them  come  near  my  own  door,  and  I shall  be  only 
benefited  as  any  other  citizen  of  the  State  will  be; 

Statement  or  Edward  Crane. 

In  the  year  1849,  there  appeared  in  Boston  a man  by  the  name  of  Ellet. 
He  was  called  here  to  give  testimony  and  to  give  his  opinions  with  regard 
to  the  value  of  the  Heading  Kailroad.  In  point  of  reputation,  skill  and 
ability,  he  stood  in  the  community  whence  he  came,  Philadelphia,  as  Mr. 
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Brooks  stands  in  this  community,  among  the  capitalists  who  represent 
seventy-five  or  a hundred  millions  of  dollars — A No.  1.  He  appeared  in 
State  street  at  the  request  of  gentlemen  who  had  lent  large  sums  of 
money  on  the  notes  of  the  Eeading  Eailroad,  secured  by  their  bonds  at 
fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.  He  appeared  here  also  surrounded  by  scores 
who  had  bought  that  stock  at  sixty  per  cent.  In  his  address  before  the 
Brokers’  Board,  in  the  Exchange  over  the  Eeading  Eoom,  he  stated 
that  the  stock  of  the  Eeading  Eailroad  was  not  worth  the  paper  it 
was  printed  on;  that  every  ton  of  freight  they  carried  cost  them  more 
than  they  got  for  it;  that  the  greater  the  number  of  tons  they  carried, 
the  poorer  they  would  be,  and  that,  if  they  continued  doing  business  in 
that  way,  it  would  fail  every  man  connected  with  it.  The  impression  left 
upon  the  audience  by  that  address  was  such,  that  it  created  a panic  in  State 
street,  until  the  fury  of  the  men  whose  money  had  been  lost  knew  no 
bounds.  Some  of  the  heaviest  men  in  this  “ group  of  capitalists  ” who 
have  invested  seventy-five  or  a hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  railroads,  are 
men  whose  fortunes  were  made  by  buying  the  securities  thrown  away  in 
State  street  in  consequence  of  the  panic  created  by  that  speech.  The  par- 
ties who  placed  those  notes  on  this  market  were  denounced  as  rogues, 
cheats,  swindlers,  and  everything  else.  They  said,  “Be  quiet.  You  are 
excited  now.  Don’t  throw  them  away.  Men  are  not  all  rascals,  thieves 
and  rogues.  Be  quiet.”  “ Hang  them ! ” shouted  the  crowd ; and  so  great 
was  their  fury  that  those  men  were  obliged  to  leave  their  offices  and  leave 
the  city.  That  was  the  state  of  things  in  1849. 

In  1838,  Edward  Appleton,  John  W.  Brooks,  and  Mr.  Spellman,  who  have 
all  been  before  you,  and  myself,  were  associated  together  in  building  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Eailroad — young  men  then;  I as  contractor,  they  as 
engineers  on  the  different  divisions.  Each  of  them  had  traits  of  character 
I admired.  After  that,  we  were  thrown  broadcast  into  the  world,  and  were 
brought  together  for  the  first  time  since  1842,  when  we  separated,  around 
this  table.  To  me,  it  was  an  affecting  scene,  and  when  I sat  here  and  heard 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Brooks,  I knew  it  came  from  an  honest  heart.  John 
W.  Brooks  will  state  nothing,  in  my  judgment,  but  what  he  believes  to  be 
right  and  proper  to  be  said,  any  more  than  Mr.  Ellet  would  have  made  the 
statements  he  made  here  in  1849,  if  he  had  not  believed  them  to  be  per- 
fectly true.  But  look  at  the  result. 

Mr.  Spellman,  known  to  be  a gentleman  of  truth  and  veracity,  gives  his 
opinion  in  regard  to  this  road  flippantly.  He  happens  to  be  so  associated 
that  he  finds  it  in  his  way,  looking  at  it  from  his  stand-point,  and  honestly 
expresses  his  opinion.  Mr.  Appleton  comes  here  with  another  view,  and 
honestly  maintains  that  view.  I have  my  own  views,  and  I believe  the 
truth  stands  just  where  I stand,  and  no  where  else  ; and  believing  that,  the 
opinion  of  all  God’s  creation,  without  facts  to  warrant  it,  will  not  move 
me  from  that  position. 

Mr.  Brooks  said : 1.  By  reason  of  mountain  grades,  broad  gauge  and 

greater  amount  of  curvature,  the  cost  of  carrying  freight  via  Erie  is  one- 
third  greater  than  via  the  New  York  Central; — and  that  freight  can  be 
\ moved  from  the  West  by  way  of  Albany  to  Boston,  from  one  to  two  dollars 
per  ton  cheaper  than  from  the  west  to  Eishkill  by  the  way  of  the  Erie  road. 

2.  Eeferring  to  the  Eeading  Eailroad,  he  said : “ With  their  unexampled 
68 
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facilities  and  enormous  business  the  actual  cost  to  them  of  carrying  coal, 
including  renewals,  is  about  ten  mills  per  ton  per  mile.” 

He  also  said 

3.  “ It  is  not  at'all  likely  that  it  (coal)  can  be  carried  upon  the  Boston, 
Hartford  & Erie  Railroad  with  their  heavy  grades,  and  running  one  way 
empty,  for  less  than  20  to  25  mills  per  ton  per  mile.” 

By  examination  of  the  report  of  the  State  Engineer  of  New  York  for  1869, 
it  will  be  found  that  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  money  paid  out  by  the  New 
York  Central  and  by  the  Erie  for  transportation  expenses,  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  grades,  gauge  or  curves.  Further : Of  the  remaining  ten 

per  cent — which  was  paid  out  for  items  that  have  more  or  less  to  do  with 
grades,  gauge  and  curves, — adopting  the  same  rate  of  speed,  there  is  but  a 
fractional  part  of  one  mill  per  ton  per  mile  of  difference  between  these  two 
roads. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  the  Reading  Railroad  for  1869,  that  the 
total  cost  of  transportation,  including  renewals,  was  ten  mills  per  ton  per 
mile,  and  that  nine  mills  of  this  were  paid  out  for  items  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  grades  or  curves.  The  remaining  mill  was  paid  for  engineers, 
firemen,  brakemen,  fuel,  oil,  tallow,  lights,  repairs  of  engines  and  tenders, 
and  assistant  engines  at  Fall’s  grades ; speed  Ih  miles  per  hour;  467  tons  of 
freight  carried  by  each  train ; round  trip,  190  miles. 

Allowing  a double  track  from  Fishkill  to  Boston,  and  the  same  number  of 
tons  as  moved  by  the  Reading  Railroad,  with  speed  of  7d  miles  per  hour, 
each  locomotive  will  carry  250  tons,  without  help,  the  entire  distance,  at  a 
cost  (including  renewals)  of  ten  and  seven-tenths  mills  per  ton  per  mile ; of 
which  expense  eight  and  three-tenths  mills  are  for  items,  in  common  with 
the  Reading  Railroad,  for  general  expenses  which  have  no  reference  to 
grades  or  curves ; the  remaining  one  and  seven-tenths  mills  being  for  en- 
gineers, firemen,  brakemen,  fuel,  oil,  tallow,  lights,  and  repairs  of  engines 
and  tenders  (allowing  the  cost  of  these  items  to  be  the  same  as  on  the 
Reading  Railroad.)  To  this  should  be  added  the  extra  wear  of  rails  by  the 
increased  number  of  locomotives  emploj^ed,  which  extra  wear  would  not 
exceed,  probably,  one-tenth  of  one  mill  per  mile  per  ton’s  weight  of  engine 
and  tender. 

As  the  locomotives  will  not  be  taxed  to  their  utmost,  as  they  are  on  the 
Reading  Railroad,  in  carrying  back  trains  of  empty  cars,  return  freight  to 
the  amount  of  at  least  one  hundred  tons  per  train  might  be  carried  at  a 
clear  profit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  How  much  was  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
stock  watered? 

A.  Twenty-three  millions  of  dollars. 

Q.  And  they  pay  six  per  cent,  on  that  now? 

A.  They  pay  ten  per  cent. 


[Adjourned.] 
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Wednesday,  March  30, 1870. 

Statement  by  Mr.  Eldridge. 

Mr.  Eldridge.  I wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  a 
statement  in  my  testimony  which  I should  like  to  correct.  It  is  in  regard 
to  the  contract  which  was  exhibited  here  between  certain  gentlemen  with 
reference  to  one  hundred  thousand  shares  of  stock.  That  contract,  after  it 
was  signed,  I put  into  my  pocket,  and  came  up  to  the  governor  and  council 
to  look  after  some  business  connected  with  the  road.  My  impression  was 
when  I testified,  that  I took  that  paper  out  of  my  pocket  and  referred  to  it 
in  conversation  with  the  governor.  On  refiection,  I should  not  be  willing 
to  say  that  that  was  the  fact.  At  any  rate,  the  governor  never  knew  the 
contents  of  the  paper  except  by  reference.  He  never  read  any  part  of  it, 
and  never  saw  any  part  of  it.  If  I referred  to  it  at  all,  it  was  merely  a mat- 
ter of  reference. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  think  there  was  something  said  about  it? 

A.  I should  not  be  willing  to  say  that,  as  the  matter  stands  in  my  mind 
to-day,  and  I have  thought  it  over  and  over  to  see  whether  my  statement 
was  correct  or  not.  My  impression  is  that  I took  the  paper  in  my  hand 
and  referred  to  it  as  something  upon  which  I relied.  I cannot  say  that  I 
did  that,  even.  He  never  saw  the  contract,  except  in  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Do  you  mean,  that  when  you  spoke  about  it,  or 
referred  to  it,  you  referred  to  it  in  any  such  way  as  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  nature  of  its  contents  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  at  all;  I did  not.  I will  not  swear  that  I referred  to  it, 
but  it  was  so  in  my  mind  when  I testified ; and  there  is  a vague  impression 
in  my  mind  at  the  present  time,  but  it  is  so  vague  and  doubtful  that  I should 
not  be  willing  to  assert  it.  I thought  it  was  due  to  the  governor,  to  myself, 
and  to  all  parties  that  I should  make  this  explanation. 

TESTIMONY  FOR  THE  BONDHOLDERS— Continued. 

Testimony  of  David  Lyman. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  You  are  president  of  the  New  Haven,  Middletown 
& Willimantic  Railroad? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  reside  where? 

A.  At  Middlefield,  about  six  miles  from  Middletown,  on  the  line  of  the 
road  towards  New  Haven. 

Q.  You  have  always  lived  there,  have  you? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  ancestors  for  generations  ? 

A.  Four  generations. 

Q.  You  are  the  fourth  generation  on  the  old  homestead? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  have  a fixed  and  permanent  place  of  abode  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  obtain  the  charter  to  build  this  road  ? 

A.  In  1867  we  obtained  a charter  for  a road  from  New  Haven  to  Middle- 
town,  through  Willimantic,  with  the  right  to  bridge  the  Connecticut  River 
at  the  straits  below  Middletown,  with  a suspension  bridge.  There  was  a 
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great  contest  at  Hartford  against  a drawbridge,  which  we  had  in  our 
charter,  and  we  failed  upon  the  drawbridge  question.  When  the  line  was 
originally  started,  twenty-five  years  ago,  a charter  was  obtained  for  a 
drawbridge,  but  it  was  afterwards  repealed  and  the  line  failed  mainly  on 
that  account.  We  took  a charter  for  a suspension  bridge,  with  no  idea  of 
building  a suspension  bridge,  but  with  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a charter 
afterwards  for  a drawbridge.  We  then  commenced  proceedings  in  Con- 
gress, and  asked  them  for  a charter.  While  that  petition  was  pending  in 
Congress,  the  next  legislature  sitting  in  New  Haven  granted  a charter  fora 
drawbridge.  At  the  next  session  of  Congress  we  got  that  charter  confirmed 
by  Congress,  and  the  road  and  bridge  made  a United  States  post  road. 

Q.  So  you  have  both  powers,  the  National  and  the  State? 

A.  We  have  the  National  and  the  State  now. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  are  the  principal  features  of 
your  charter  with  reference  to  its  finances ; that  is,  what  shares  and  what 
bonds  you  have,  and  what  the  subscription  is? 

A.  We  were  to  subscribe  $500,000  capital  stock  before  we  organized  our 
company.  We  have  authority  to  issue  first,  mortgage  bonds  to  the  extent 
of  half  the  amount  we  have  laid  out  on  the  road.  These  bonds  have  to  be 
countersigned  by  the  attorney  of  the  State,  upon  proof  to  him  that  double 
the  money  has  been  spent  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  road. 

Q.  Is  there  a limit  to  the  first  mortgage  bonds  ? 

A.  They  cannot  exceed  $3,000,000  in  any  event. 

Q.  Your  first  mortgage  bonds  are  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000,  and  they  are 
to  be  issued  to  half  the  amount  of  work  you  put  upon  the  road  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  under  the  seal  of  the  attorney  of  the  State;  and  the  towns 
upon  the  line  of  the  road  are  allowed  by  a special  Act  to  loan  us  their  credit 
to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  five  per  cent,  of  their  grand  levy,  to  be  secured 
by  a second  mortgage  upon  the  road.  That  has  been  modified  in  regard  to 
Middletown,  and  they  have  been  allowed  to  loan  a larger  amount. 

Q.  But  in  regard  to  the  other  towns,  the  limit  remains  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  will  you  please  to  state  to  the  Committee  what  amount  was 
loaned  to  you  by  New  Haven? 

A.  New  Haven  has  loaned  us  $500,000,  and  if  we  should  want  any  more 
at  the  close,  we  could  have  more  without  any  doubt  at  all.  The  other 
towns  have  loaned  us  $600,000 ; and  these  bonds  being  exempt  from  local 
and  State  taxation,  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest,  and  having  twenty  years 
to  run,  we  have  been  able  to  negotiate  at  par. 

Q.  The  second  mortgage  bonds  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir ; that  is,  we  have  sold  them  as  fast  as  we  have  got  them,  and 
without  any  advertising  at  all.  A few  of  them  have  sold  for  a trifle  less 
than  par.  They  have  been  taken  in  large  amounts.  Our  first  mortgage 
bonds  are  also  exempt  from  local  taxation,  and  we  pay  the  income  tax  upon 
them.  We  are  negotiating  them  as  fast  as  we  obtain  them  at  par  and  in- 
terest. So  that  everything  that  we  do  upon  our  road  is  paid  for  in  cash 
and  worked  to  the  best  advantage.  Our  estimate  in  June  last  amounted  to 
about  $8,000.  • 

Q.  Your  estimate  for  what? 

A.  The  amount  we  paid  our  contractors  in  June  for  grading  was  some- 
thing like  $8,000.  That  was  the  first  estimate.  Since  that  we  have  graded 
the  road  between  Middletown  and  New  Haven,  tw’enty-two  miles,  so  that 
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there  is  less  than  a third  of  a mile  to  be  graded.  There  is  about  a month’s 
■work,  perhaps,  but  it  is  confined  to  a ledge  that  they  estimate  they  will  take 
out  in  two  weeks,  two  or  three  fills,  and  one  other  little  place,  so  that  the 
grading  is  substantially  done  between  Middletown  and  New  Haven. 

Q.  To  the  Connecticut  Eiver? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I would  say  that  there  is  a spot  at  Middletown,  half  a mile 
west  of  the  Connecticut  Eiver,  a very  heavy  fill,  that  it  will  take  us  two 
or  three  months  longer  to  complete ; but  that  will  not  prevent  our  doing 
the  business  of  Middletown  as  soon  as  we  get  to  this  place.  It  will  not 
bring  us  to  the  river ; the  railroad  will  then  be  half  a mile  west  of  the 
river. 

Q.  So  that  you  can  have  a temporary  station  there  ? 

A.  We  shall  have  a temporary  station  there;  we  have  bought  land  for 
that  purpose. 

Q.  Is  this  road  graded  for  a double  track  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  the  masonry  is  for  a double  track. 

Q.  What  kind  of  masonry  is  this  ? 

A.  It  is  first-class  bridge  masonry,  as  permanent  as  anything  can  be. 

Q.  Have  you  any  wooden  bridges  ? 

A.  We  have  not;  our  bridges  are  all  wrought  iron,  no  cast-iron  in  them 
at  all,  and  they  are  required  to  carry  five  thousand  times  their  own  weight, 
and  six  thousand  pounds  to  the  running  foot. 

Q.  What  test  are  your  bridges  to  have,  according  to  your  contract  ? 

A.  Our  small  bridges  are  such  that  they  are  easily  tested  by  the  engineer- 
ing rules.  Our  Connecticut  Eiver  bridge,  we  take  the  piers  and  beams,  and 
take  out  sections  of  each  and  test  them  by  the  United  States  testing  appara- 
tus at  Pittsburg,  where  it  is  built,  and  if  any  part  fails  to  come  up  to 
the  standard,  it  is  all  condemned.  Then,  after  the  Connecticut  Eiver 
bridge  is  made,  we  have  a right  to  load  it  with  six  thousand  pounds  to  the 
running  foot,  and  to  make  up  a train  of  locomotives  and  cross  it  at  any 
attainable  speed.  It  is  a test  that  has  never  been  allowed,  I believe,  in  any 
country.  There  is  not  a piece  of  cast-iron  allowed  in  the  Connecticut 
Eiver  bridge,  and  the  piers  are  all  to  be  of  granite.  It  is  to  be  made  as 
well  as  it  is  possible  to  make  a bridge. 

Q.  How  is  the  running  part  of  the  bridge  to  be  constructed  ? 

A.  The  piers  are  all  of  granite,  the  main  bridge  spans  are  200  feet  in 
length  between  the  piers,  208  feet  over  all.  The  drawbridge  has  a pivot 
draw,  with  two  openings,  one  upon  each  side  of  the  centre,  of  130  feet  in 
the  clear,  and  can  be  opened  or  closed  by  one  person  in  one  minute  and  a 
half ; but  we  propose  to  operate  it  by  steam,  or  by  a wheel,  it  is  not  yet 
determined  which ; probably  by  the  latter. 

Q.  Have  you  water-power  there  to  operate  the  wheel? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  an  abundance  of  water-power  for  the  operation  of 
it  from  the  city  works. 

Q.  Now,  describe  that  part  through  which  the  cars  are  to  run, 

A.  It  is  a bridge  built  according  to  the  Linville  patent.  The  Keystone 
Bridge  Company  build  it.  It  is  not  a deck  bridge.  We  should  have  built 
a deck  bridge  had  it  not  been  for  the  high  fioods  of  the  Connecticut  Eiver. 
It  is  placed  about  eight  feet  above  the  highest  flood  ever  known.  The  road 
between  Middletown  aud  New  Haven  is  of  the  most  permanent  character 
and  built  for  a double  track ; and  it  will  be  so  between  New  Haven  and  Wil- 
limantic. 
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Q.  The  bridge  across  tlie  river  is  for  a double  track? 

A.  No,  sir;  the  bridge  is  for  a single  track,  but  there  will  be  a double 
track  at  each  end  of  the  bridge.  We  have  bought  land  enough  for  four  or 
five  tracks.  The  Legislature  required  a commission  to  be  appointed  by  the 
court.  That  commission  is  Gen.  McClellan,  Gen.  Gilmore,  who  had  charge 
of  the  works  at  Charleston,  and  Gen.  Stewart,  and  the  bridge  is  built  under 
their  direction. 

Q.  Tlien  it  is  not  really  built  under  the  direction  of  the  road,  but  under 
United  States  engineers? 

A.  Our  engineer,  of  course,  has  charge  of  the  work,  and  he  has  been 
interested  in  drawing  the  plans  and  everything  about  it ; but  the  bridge 
company  take  charge  of  building  it,  and  every  part  of  it  is  subject  to  the 
inspection  of  this  board  of  engineers,  and  they  retain  their  supervision  of 
the  bridge  until  it  is  completed. 

Q.  After  you  cross  the  Connecticut  River,  the  town  opposite  Middletown 
is  Portland,  is  it  not  ? 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  From  Portland  to  Willimantic,  how  is  your  solid  masonry? 

A.  Our  masonry  is  all  for  a double  track.  We  have  probably  more 
than  two  thousand  men  at  work  on  that  line  now.  It  is  about  one-third 
graded  from  Middletown  to  Willimantic. 

Q.  How  soon  do  you  expect  to  have  trains  running  regularly  from  Mid- 
dletown to  New  Haven,  over  your  road? 

A.  During  the  month  of  May. 

Q.  Then  you  have  a large  force  at  work  between  Middletown  and  New 
Haven  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ; as  many  as  can  work  upon  the  ground.  At  the  places  where 
it  is  not  completed,  we  have  got  every  man  who  can  work  upon  the  ground 
at  work.  We  have  an  iron  structure  that  is  already,  on  the  ground  at  a 
point  about  twelve  miles  east  of  Middletown  1,200  feet  long,  of  wrought 
iron,  averaging  80  feet  high  and  127  feet  wide.  This  iron  structure  is 
all  ready  to  put  up  as  soon  as  the  masonry  is  completed,  and  that  is  nearly 
done.  That  will  be  made  for  a double  track  and  is  to  be  so  constructed 
that  in  any  event  it  will  be  impossible  for  a car  to  get  off. 

Q.  Now,  with  reference  to  building  a road  which  you  intend  to  have  a 
double  track  road,  if  you  complete  all  your  permanent  structures,  every- 
thing that  is  to  stand,  for  a double  track,  which  in  your  experience  do  you 
find  to  be  the  best  mode,  to  grade  for  a single  track  first  and  then  double 
it,  or  to  begin  by  grading  for  a double  track  ? 

A.  Well,  it  is  cheaper  to  begin  and  make  first  a single  track,  and  then 
the  work  can  be  done  by  construction  trains.  A great  deal  of  earth  can  be 
moved  much  cheaper,  and  be  dumped  right  on  the  side  of  the  road,  and  a 
double  track  made  much  cheaper  than  it  could  be  in  the  other  way ; and 
then,  besides,  as  soon  as  our  single  track  is  down  it  is  earning  us  money. 

Q.  Then  this  building  with  a single  track  was  not  with  reference  to  hav- 
ing the  road  remain  a single  track  road  ? 

A.  Not  at  all.  We  do  not  suppose  it  can  remain  a single  track  road  for 
any  length  of  time. 

Q.  You  cross  the  Connecticut  River  to  Middletown  and  opposite  it  is 
Portland  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  are  the  resources  of  Portland, 
in  reference  to  railroad  traffic  ? 

A.  About  a quarter  of  a mile  directly  north  of  our  railroad,  after  it 
crosses  the  Connecticut  Kiver,  are  three  freestone  quarries,  from  which 
the  best  freestone  of  the  country  is  obtained ; large  quantities  of  it  are 
used  in  Boston. 

Q.  That  is  the  celebrated  Portland  stone  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  The  mouths  of  these  quarries  are  about  upon  a grade  with 
our  road.  We  propose  to  run  a branch  track  directly  in  front  of  all  these 
quarries,  and  we  expect  to  take  a large  quantity  of  their  stone.  We  think 
we  can  carry  nearly  all  their  stone,  but  we  have  no  question  we  shall  take 
all  their  Boston  stone  and  a large  portion  of  their  New  York  stone. 

Q.  The  Portland  quarries  are  pretty  near  the  river,  are  they  ? 

A.  Within  a very  short  distance ; only  a few  hundred  feet  from  it. 

Q.  A vessel  can  go  up  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  considered  this  matter,  of  course,  and  will  you  be  so  good 
as  to  state  upon  what  you  base  the  opinion  that  although  the  Portland 
quarries  are  near  the  river,  you  will  be  able  to  carry  their  stone  over  your 
road? 

A.  Where  the  freestone  is  used  in  New  York,  or  Boston,  it  is  quite  a 
distance  from  the  docks,  and.the  stone  can  be  loaded  by  their  steam  derricks 
on  to  our  cars,  at  the  quarries,  more  easily  than  it  can  be  hauled  to  the 
river  and  loaded  by  hand  derricks  into  vessels ; and  when  the  cars  arrive  in 
New  York,  or  in  Boston,  the  stone  can  be  more  readily  transferred  from  the 
cars  to  carts  than  it  can  from  the  hold  of  a vessel.  Then  it  can  be  run 
to  Boston,  or  to  New  York,  in  one  day,  whereas  by  vessel  the  time  required 
is  very  uncertain. 

Q.  And  in  winter  ? 

A.  In  winter,  the  river  is  wholly  closed ; we  can  do  it  the  whole  year 
round.  The  owners,  in  selling  to  the  large  stone-dressers  of  New  York  or 
Boston,  sometimes  sell  cargoes  to  them,  and  sometimes  divide  cargoes  and 
mark  the  stones  for  different  parties.  It  would  be  much  more  convenient  for 
small  dealers  to  receive  their  stone  by  carloads,  when  there  would  be  no  mix- 
ing up  at  all.  The  New  York  stone-dealers  are,  some  of  them,  thinking  about 
changing  their  stone  yards,  which  are  now  by  the  docks,  to  the  line  of  our 
road.  One  man  remarked  to  one  of  our  stone  men,  that  if  he  knew  the 
stone  could  be  brought  by  cars,  he  would  immediately  buy  ground  by  the 
side  of  the  railroad  track.  That  is  a matter  to  which  I have  given  a great 
deal  of  attention,  and  conversed  a great  deal  with  railroad  men,  and  par- 
ticularly with  those  connected  with  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  road, 
and  I have  an  understanding  with  that  company  that  they  will  carry  stone 
at  as  low  rate  as  they  can  be  carried,  and  I expect  to  make  the  same  ar- 
rangements with  the  line  here. 

Aside  from  that,  a great  many  of  those  stone  are  used  on  the  line.  Four 
or  five  years  ago,  I should  have  used  on  my  own  house  500  tons,  if  it  could 
have  been  obtained  by  rail.  Churches  in  the  country  are  built  of  their 
coarse  stone,  where  it  can  be  obtained.  It  is  stone  that  is  durable  and  very 
easily  worked.  They  have  orders  all  along  on  the  road  between  Albany 
and  New  York  at  times.  In  ’66,  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  1,500  car- 
loads of  stone  shipped  across  the  Connecticut  River  in  scows  and  then 
lifted  by  hand  derricks  to  the  Hartford  and  New  Haven  Railroad  cars  and 
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carried  off  into  the  country.  I think  that  this  stone  can  be  delivered  to 
the  places  where  it  is  wanted  by  our  road  for  as  little  money  as  they  can  put 
it  on  the  cars  across  the  river;  it  could  at  New  Briton,  certainly. 

Q.  Then,  comparing  the  expense  of  putting  it  into  the  hold  of  a vessel 
and  sending  it  round  to  Boston,  or  Salem,  or  wherever  it  may  be  necessary 
to  unload  it,  and  then  carrying  it  by  rail  to  the  place  where  it  is  desired, 
with  the  expense  of  carrying  it  upon  your  cars,  which  run  right  up  into  the 
quarries,  and  deliver  the  stone  at  the  end  of  their  route,  what  is  your  opin- 
ion respecting  the  advantage  of  the  two  modes  ? — Avhich  do  you  think  will 
prevail  ultimately  as  the  mode  of  delivering  stone  ? 

A,  I have  no  question  but  that  within  two  years  we  shall  take  the  stone 
to  Boston. 

Q.  And  all  along  between  Boston  and  the  quarries  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  all  along  between  Boston  and  the  quarries.  I have  no 
doubt  about  that  at  all.  There  is  a question  about  New  York,  but  I believe 
we  shall  take  the  New  York  business  entirely.  The  Philadelphia  business 
we  shall  not  take. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  any  fact  has  come  to  your  knowledge  with 
reference  to  the  New  Haven  and  New  York  line,  respecting  the  transporta- 
tion of  heavy  materials  by  water  or  by  rail,  that  is  significant  in  your  opin- 
ion on  this  question  ? 

A.  In  conversation  with  one  of  the  New  York  directors,  some  two  or 
three  weeks  ago,  I was  speaking  of  making  a connection  for  heavy  freight 
at  New  Haven,  and  he  remarked  to  me  that  they  should  carry  all  our  heavy 
freight;  that  they  could  do  it;  that  they  had  just  made  an  arrangement  to 
carry  the  freights  of  the  Canal  road,  who  own  tugs  at  New  Haven,  and  have 
run  steamboats  until  they  now  have  had  some  trouble. 

Q.  What  kind  of  dockage  have  they  at  New  Haven? 

A.  They  have  splendid  dockage,  and  they  have  run  steamers  from  there. 
I cannot  say  whether  they  own  the  steamers,  or  whether  they  are  owned 
by  another  company,  but  they  make  a connection  by  steamers. 

Q.  Now  what  arrangements  have  they  made? 

A.  I don’t  know  the  details  of  the  arrangements,  only  that  this  director 
told  me  that  they  carried  the  freight  of  the  Canal  road  on  the  New  York 
road,  and  should  carry  ours. 

Q.  Have  they  given  up  the  use  of  their  tugs  for  their  freight? 

A.  They  will  doubtless  use  their  tugs  for  their  coal  and  lumber,  to  a cer- 
tain extent.  As  I understood  him  about  this  freight,  I supposed  it  was 
regular  freight  from  the  stations  along  the  road.  I have  not  obtained  the 
details  of  the  arrangements. 

Q.  It  is  a recent  thing,  is  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  In  regard  to  the  matter  of  carrying  heavy  freights  by  rail, 
I have  learned  by  other  railroad  men  that  railroads  are  gaining  the  ascen- 
dency over  water.  For  instance,  upon  the  Shore  line  of  road,  I was  told 
that  they  carried  more  freight  now  than  eight  years  ago.  They  pass  along 
by  the  side  of  the  Sound,  where  small  coasting  vessels  have  always  run, 
and  done  errands  for  people  in  New  York — bought  fiour  and  everything. 
Gradually,  this  road  has  taken  up  that  business. 

Q.  Now  we  will  pass,  if  you  please,  to  the  towns  which  lie  between  Mid- 
dletown and  Willimantic.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  towns  lie 
along  there,  and  what  their  business  is  ? 
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A.  Well,  Portland  is  our  most  important  freight  point.  We  shall  get 
some  business  from  Middle  Haddam  and  Cobalt ; at  East  Hampton  there  is 
a large  bell  manufactory,  and  we  shall  get  considerable  freight  from  there. 

Q.  Is  it  a growing  place  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  it  is.  Then  we  come  within  three  or  three  miles  and  a half  of 
Colchester;  we  expect  a great  deal  of  business  from  that  place.  We  expect 
eventually  to  have  a branch  line  from  there  to  Norwich.  Then  Willimantic 
is  the  main  town. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  road  from  Willimantic  to  Middletown  is  graded  ? 

A.  I suppose  about  a third  of  the  grading  is  done.  We  have  commenced 
our  work  on  our  heaviest  points.  The  heaviest  point  that  we  have  will 
be  finished  in  about  six  months.  Our  next  heaviest  point  we  have  delayed 
operating  upon,  and  it  may  take  eight  months  to  finish  it, — perhaps  not  so 
long. 

Q.  Supposing  you  have  no  extraordinarily  good  luck,  or  bad  luck  either, 
when  do  you  expect  to  have  your  trains  running  from  Willimantic  to  Mid- 
dletown ? 

A.  This  is  my  first  railroad,  and  I cannot  judge  so  well  as  I perhaps 
might  if  I had  built  two  or  three,  but  as  near  as  I can  judge,  and  I think  I 
am  judging  upon  a good  foundation,  we  shall  be  through  in  twelve  months ; 
I hope  in  less  time,  and  have  our  trains  running.  We  have  hopes  of  being 
through  by  the  first  of  next  January,  but  after  the  25th  of  November,  we 
are  very  much  affected  by  the  weather.  I should  think  it  is  safe  to  say 
within  a year. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  the  subject  of  the  New  York  traffic,  passengers, 
freight,  etc.,  which  is  coming,  we  will  say,  from  Boston,  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Boston,  and  compared  your  road  with  the  road  via  Springfield? 

A.  We  are  building  our  road  with  the  intention  of  taking  that  whole 
business,  carrying  everybody  who  wants  to  go  quick,  and  carrying  them  as 
well  as  anybody.  We  have  made  it  a point  that  our  road  should  have  no 
grades  east  of  the  Connecticut  of  over  sixty  feet  to  the  mile,  and  no  curva- 
ture over  which  it  would  not  be  safe  to  run  at  any  rate  of  speed  we  pleased, 
and  no  structure  that  was  not  perfectly  safe  to  go  over  at  any  rate  of  speed. 

Q.  Your  endeavor  has  been  to  build  a first-class  road? 

A.  As  good  a road  as  can  be  possibly  built.  Our  ties  are  nearly  three 
thousand  to  the  mile ; our  iron  is  fifty-eight  pounds  to  the  yard,  and  of  the 
very  best  quality ; our  rolling  stock  is  new ; our  chair  has  a suspended  joint, 
which  it  is  supposed  is  better  than  any  other  joint.  It  is  Serrel’s  joint, 
which  has  been  tested  on  the  Hudson  River  road,  and  is  now  being  adopted 
on  the  Illinois  Central. 

Q.  Now  will  you  state,  if  you  please,  the  opinion  which  you  have  formed 
respecting  this  question,  whether  the  travel  north  of  the  Boston,  Hartford 
and  Erie,  say  from  Worcester  and  all  points  in  that  direction,  between 
Worcester  and  Boston  and  a little  westerly  from  Worcester,  and  coming 
from  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  will  go  by  the  way  of  your  road  or  by 
the  way  of  the  Springfield  road  ? 

Q.  If  we  make  a thorough  road,  and  make  just  as  good  a road,  and 
manage  it  just  as  well,  I think  we  shall  get  pretty  much  all  of  the  passen- 
ger traffic.  I don’t  know  any  one  myself  who  goes  out  of  his  way  for  the 
sake  of  a ride  on  a railroad. 
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Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  twenty  miles  or  so  less  distance  is  of  no  great 
account  ? 

A.  Twenty  miles  less  distance  between  here  and  San  Francisco  may  be 
a very  small  item,  but  twenty  miles  in  a hundred  and  thirty  is  a large  item. 

Q.  You  think  the  percentage  has  a little  to  do  with  it,  don’t  you? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  If  we  save  16  per  cent,  in  distance  between  New  Haven 
and  Boston,  which  we  shall,  I think  that  item  is  a very  important  one ; and 
if  we  can  save  in  total  ascents  and  descents  enough  to  increase  that  16  per 
cent,  to  20  or  25,  we  shall  have  a still  greater  advantage,  and  I hope  we 
can  do  that.  The  New  York  & New  Haven  Eailroad  is  not  allowed  by  its 
charter  to  charge  us  any  more  than  they  charge  other  roads,  so  that  the 
whole  profit  of  that  16  per  cent,  will  be  divided  between  Boston  and  New 
Haven. 

Q,  Then  the  result  of  that  will  be  that  if  the  Boston  & Albany,  and 
Springfield  and  the  New  Haven  roads  carried  their  passengers  at  cost,  with- 
out making  a cent,  you  would  be  making  16  or  20  per  cent.  ? 

A.  Other  things  being  equal,  it  would  seem  so.  I do  not  know  whether 
that  is  exactly  true,  because  there  are  always  so  many  discounts  to  be  made ; 
but  it  cannot  be  very  far  from  true,  after  we  have  been  running  as  long  as 
they  have.  Of  course  they  will  have  some  advantages  over  us  at  first,  but  I 
think  that  our  saving  in  distance,  and  saving  in  ascents  and  descents  will 
more  than  make  up  for  their  advantages.  However,  there  is  business 
enough  for  all  the  roads.  I think  the  growth  of  business  is  so  great  that  if 
our  road  proves  a success,  the  Springfield  & Albany  will  do  as  much  busi- 
ness as  they  ever  did.  That  is  my  theory. 

Q.  The  New  York  & New  Haven  road  is  an  extremely  lucrative  road? 

A.  Very,  indeed.  They  commenced  with  a very  cheap  single  track  road, 
and  have  got  a first-class  double  track  road ; they  have  expensive  depots 
and  have  paid  very  large  dividends. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  they  really  pay  ? 

A.  I do  not  know.  They  have  probable  paid  20  per  cent,  a year.  Their 
business  is  greater  now  than  it  has  ever  been. 

Q.  Do  they  declare  stock  dividends  ? 

A.  Stock  dividends  and  extra  dividends.  They  recently  declared  a divi- 
dent  in  stock  substantially.  I think  that  when  the  ventilation  of  cars  is 
made  perfect,  so  as  to  entirely  exclude  dust,  and  the  cars  made  as  perfect 
as  they  can  be,  a large  portion  of  the  passenger  business  that  goes  by  boats 
to  New  York  will  be  carried  by  cars.  I think  it  can  be  carried  more  com- 
fortably, and  so  quickly  that  the  travel  will  most  all  go  by  rail.  I think  we 
shall  gain  more  from  the  boat  travel  than  we  shall  from  the  travel  by  the 
Springfield  line.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  estimates,  I beliei^e,  that  the  business 
between  New  York  and  Boston  will  justify  the  building  of  a new  line  every 
six  years.  I suppose  that  is  true. 

Q.  You  have  faith  in  the  growth  of  the  business,  population  and  indus- 
try of  New  England  ? 

A.  I have, — yes,  sir.  We  have  the  greatest  proof  to-day  on  the  Hartford 
& New  Haven  road.  New  Haven  is  all  covered  with  manufactories.  We 
see  it  in  Worcester;  we  see  it  in  Springfield,  Meriden,  Willimantic.  Any 
one  of  our  little  New  England  towns  demonstrates  that  where  they  can  ob- 
tain railroad  facilities  of  the  best  kind  the  population  increases  very  rapidly. 
The  row  of  towns  through  which  we  run,  taking  New  Haven  at  one  end  and 
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Willimantic  at  the  other  end,  and  one  row  on  each  side, — which  is  three 
rows  of  towns — comprise  about  one-third  of  the  population  of  Connecticut. 

Q.  That  is,  from  New  Haven  to  Willimantic  inclusive,  taking  the  towns 
you  run  through  and  one  town  on  each  side  of  the  line,  these  towns  contain 
about  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  State  ? 

A.  About  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  State;  it  varies  only  2 
or  3,000. 

Q.  And  that  you  think  is  a good  indication  of  what  is  to  come  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  how  the  towns  take  bonds  along  the 
road.  You  have  spoken  of  New  Haven — how  is  it  with  the  other  towns? 

A.  Middlefleld,  my  own  town,  which  is  a small  place,  took  five  per  cent, 
to  start  with,  and  they  have  voted  two  per  cent,  additional,  subject  to  the 
sanction  of  the  Legislature.  Middletown  has  voted  seven  per  cent. ; she  has 
$387,000 ; Portland,  five  per  cent.,  $108,000 ; Chatham  $37,000,  which  is  five 
per  cent. ; Marlboro’  took  $10,000,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  shall  call 
on  Marlboro’,  because  we  go  south  of  her.  Hebron  took  $28,000.  In  all, 
$1,100,000. 

Q.  Did  you  find  the  greatest  willingness  on  the  part  of  these  towns  to 
take  an  amount  of  stock  up  to  the  limit  of  the  law  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  the  vote  in  Middletown  was  unanimous,  and  in  all  of  these 
towns  it  was  substantially  so,  except  New  Haven,  and  the  vote  there  shows 
a large  majority. 

Q.  Is  there  a granite  quarry  on  your  road  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  building  our  bridge  from  a granite  quarry  very 
near  us.  We  don’t  suppose  that  we  shall  bring  granite  to  Boston. 

Q.  Have  you  travelled  largely  about  the  State  of  Connecticut  within  a 
few  years  past,  and  observed  the  operation  of  the  railroads  upon  the  popu- 
lation and  industry  of  the  country  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I have ; I believe  in  railroads  pretty  thoroughly. 

Q,  You  have  embarked  a good  deal  in  this  road  of  your  own  property? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I have  taken  $50,000  of  the  stock. 

Q.  And  that,  for  a man  of  your  means,  is  a pretty  large  sum? 

A.  It  is  a good  deal.  I took  hold  of  it  alone,  substantially,  to  start  with, 
after  talking  with  the  best  railroad  men.  I am  six  miles  from  a railroad, 
and  unless  I leave  my  homestead,  I have  got  to  have  a new  road. 

Q.  You  are  not  a dealer  or  speculator  in  railroad  stocks,  bonds,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I am  a manufacturer;  I know  nothing  about  that.  This  is 
not  a speculation.  I will  say,  in  reference  to  another  point,  that  we  are 
very  poorly  accommodated  with  freights  to  and  from  Boston  in  my  section. 
There  is  a long  time  occupied  in  getting  them ; they  don’t  come  regularly ; 
and  a good  deal  of  our  freight  is  sent  from  New  Haven  to  New  York, 
carried  across  the  city  and  sent  to  Boston,  by  reason  of  the  delay  that  is 
experienced  on  other  routes.  I think  we  can  improve  that  a good  deal. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  you  have  observed  respecting  the 
effect  of  the  Providence,  Hartford  & Fishkill  road  upon  the  country  through 
which  it  runs  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  so  much  about  the  Providence,  Hartford  & Fishkill  road 
as  I do  about  other  roads.  I have  been  from  Willimantic  to  Hartford 
upon  it. 
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Q.  Have  you  observed  the  gro'wth  of  the  towns  along  that  road?  What 
is  your  general  opinion  respecting  its  effect  upon  the  State  ? 

A.  It  is  important,  and  it  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  Hartford. 
The  business  between  Middletown  and  Berlin  has  increased  immensely 
since  they  have  got  that  road ; we  suppose  that  we  shall  take  a very  large 
amount  of  business  across  the  Highland  suspension  bridge  from  there  to 
New  Haven. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  You  expect  to  get  a large  increase  of  business 
when  that  shall  have  been  built  ? 

A.  We  suppose  so.  The  northern  coal-field,  Scranton,  is  as  near  New 
Haven  as  Elizabethport.  We  expect  to  bring  it  without  changing  bulk 
from  the  coal  mine. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  How  is  it  about  the  coal  that  comes  through  the 
Delaware  & Hudson  Canal  and  comes  out  at  Rondout  ? Do  you  think  that 
will  go  down  the  river  and  take  this  road  through  Connecticut  ? 

A.  It  is  now  taken  from  there  and  brought  round  in  vessels,  and  then 
transferred  to  cars.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  coal  being  used  among 
the  farmers.  I have  more  wood  on  my  farm  than  I and  my  children 
can  ever  burn,  but  I am  buying  coal  and  carting  it  six  miles  cheaper  than  I 
can  hire  men  to  cut  my  wood  and  haul  it  to  the  door.  My  hired  men  burn 
coal  in  the  winter. 

Q.  You  find  a great  increase  in  the  use  of  coal  in  heating  buildings,  both 
public  and  private  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  a very  great  increase. 

Q.  And  that  is  growing  ? 

A.  It  is  increasing,  by  the  improvements  in  steam-boilers,  until  now, 
factories  that  are  situated  so  that  they  can  receive  coal  cheaply,  are  as 
well  off  as  those  that  have  water  power,  because  the  interest  on  the  water 
power,  and  the  cost  of  the  repairs  that  are  necessary,  are  almost  enough  to 
pay  for  the  coal,  in  many  cases. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Where  do  you  think  the  business  of  the  towns 
you  mentioned  between  Willimantic  and  New  Haven  naturally  tends, — to 
New  York  or  to  Boston? 

A.  Well,  I really  cannot  say.  I think  there  is  more  business  at  Middle- 
town  with  New  York. 

Q.  How  about  Willimantic,  as  far  as  you  know  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  about  Willimantic.  I think  their  business  is  more 
with  Hartford ; perhaps  as  much  with  Boston.  I am  not  certain  about 
that ; I cannot  tell,  sir. 

Q.  You  described  two  tiers  of  towns,  if  I remember  rightly,  as  being 
naturally  tributary  to  this  road  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Now  that  double  tier  of  towns,  of  course,  has  a natural  connection 
with  one  or  the  other  of  the  capitals.  New  York  or  Boston;  which  is  it? 

A.  Well,  sir,  almost  all  these  towns  are  really  shut  out  now,  especially 
along  the  line  of  the  road,  so  that  we  can  hardly  tell.  Middletown  and 
Portland  have  a great  deal  of  business  with  Boston  and  New  York  both; 
I cannot  tell  which  the  most;  I should  think  the  most  with  New  York 
though.  If  we  could  have  a railroad  connection  with  Boston,  so  that  we 
could  receive  our  freight  from  Boston  in  24  hours,  it  would  be  very  different. 
There  would  be  much  more  communication  with  Boston  than  now. 
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Q.  If  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  was  finished,  it  would  increase  the 
business  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I think  that  would  make  business  increase. 

Q.  You  did  not  describe,  I think,  so  distinctly  as  you  might,  the  grades 
of  your  road  ? 

A.  Our  grades  between  New  Haven  and  Middletown  are  47  feet  to  the 
mile,  our  heaviest  maximum  grades ; and  between  Middletown  and  Willi- 
mantic  our  maximum  grade  is  60  feet  to  the  mile. 

Q.  How  much  is  there  of  that  maximum  grade,  do  you  suppose  ? 

A.  1 cannot  tell,  but  our  engineer  informs  me  that  the  total  ascents  and 
descents  upon  this  line  from  New  Haven  to  Boston  are  about  700  feet  less 
than  upon  the  other  line. 

Q.  On  the  Boston  and  Albany,  do  you  mean? 

A.  From  Springfield  to  New  Haven.  It  may  be  that  I am  in  error  there ; 
it  may  be  that  the  highest  point  is  1,500  feet  above  the  water,  and  ours  is 
only  700  feet ; it  is  one  or  the  other  of  these  cases. 

Q.  Can  you  form  any  opinion  how  many  miles  there  are  of  maximum 
grade  ? 

A.  I would  not  like  to  state,  because  I have  not  those  details  in  my  mind. 

Q.  Is  it  a hilly,  mountainous  country  ? 

A.  It  is  a hilly  country,  sir. 

Q,  How  does  it  compare  with  the  country  between  Putnam  and  Willi- 
mantic  ? 

A.  I have  never  been  between  Willimantic  and  Putnam.  I am  told  it  is 
not  so  hilly.  I think  our  own  work  between  Portland  and  Willimantic  is 
going  to  be  easier  work  than  we  expected. 

Q.  Is  there  a very  large  amount  of  that  Portland  stone  required  for  the 
different  markets  ? 

A.  Very  large. 

Q,  Is  the  supply  inexhaustible,  do  you  know  ? 

A.  Perfectly  so.  One  of  the  quarries  sometimes  employs  700  men; 
another,  400 ; and  another,  300  or  400.  I think  at  from  2 to  3 cents  per  ton 
per  mile,  we  ought  to  get  f75,000  worth  of  freight  from  these  quarries  very 
soon  after  we  got  going. 

Q.  Between  where  ? 

A,  On  our  line. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  do  you  think  would  come  to  Boston? 

A.  I think  about  J of  their  stone  comes  to  Boston.  I have  our  estimate 
of  that  business' at  home,  but  I forgot  it  until  after  I got  started;  but  if  I 
remember  correctly,  about  J of  their  business  is  in  Boston,  and  about  | in 
New  York.  Their  communication  is  much  easier  to  New  York  than  to  Bos- 
ton. 

Q.  You  seem  to  be  familiar  with  the  passenger  traflic  between  Boston 
and  New  York.  Have  you  ever  undertaken  to  ascertain  how  many  passen- 
gers come  from  New  York  to  Boston  by  the  different  routes? 

A.  No,  sir;  I have  never  been  able  to  do  that.  I think  myself  that  the 
through  traffic  is  apt  to  be  overestimated.  We  count  all  the  express  trains, 
but  there  are  more  passengers  who  stop  at  different  stations  along  the  line 
than  people  generally  suppose. 

Q.  The  tickets  are  always  sold  from  the  terminal  points,  are  they  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  If  we  are  able  to  reduce  the  time  two  hours  between 
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New  York  and  Boston,  as  we  certainly  can,  — not  on  this  line  merely,  but 
all  the  roads  will  be  in  a condition,  in  five  years,  to  reduce  it  two  hours, 
these  other  roads  can  reduce  it  an  hour  as  well  as  not, — we  shall  take  a 
large  portion  of  the  business  of  the  steamboats. 

Q.  The  practical  diflference,  as  I understand  it,  is  only  one  hour? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  the  practical  difference  beween  the  lines  is  one  hour. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  railroads  will  take  most  of  the  passenger  business 
between  the  two  cities  when  there  shall  be  such  contrivances  as  will  effect- 
ually exclude  the  dust  from  the  cars.  Do  you  expect  that  time  to  be  pretty 
near  at  hand?  Do  you  expect  that  we  shall  be  able  to  do  that  pretty  soon? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  Ido. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  That  is  the  millenium,  is  it  not? 

A.  No,  sir;  I think  it  is  almost  done  on  some  roads  now.  I think  it  can 
be  done.  With  reference  to  our  business  over  the  suspension  bridge,  the 
road  is  already  nearly  built  from  New  Haven  to  Derby,  leaving  only  about 
40  miles  or  so  to  build  between  there  and  the  suspension  bridge. 

Q.  I suppose  that  your  road  from  New  Haven,  if  there  is  one  built,  would 
like  to  strike  the  terminus  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  or  wherever 
the  river  is  crossed,  would  it  not  ? 

A.  There  will  no  doubt  be  a connection  where  we  cross.  It  would  not 
seem  to  be  best  to  have  two  bridges. 

Q.  Your  bridge  is  obliged  to  take  all  railroads  ? 

A.  It  is  built  to  take  all  railroads.  Our  road  comes  very  near  the  Bos- 
ton, Hartford  and  Erie  at  Brewsters,  and  follows  along  the  line  of  the  road 
to  New  Haven.  The  two  companies  are  organized,  and  they  are  about 
merging  into  one  company.  I think  it  is  going  to  be  a great  thing  for 
Boston  business  to  be  able  to  cross  the  Hudson,  at  that  point  and  connect 
with  the  roads  south. 

Q.  The  general  idea  is  that  all  the  roads  that  run  that  way  should  cross 
the  Hudson  River  by  this  bridge  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  You  think  that  this  is  very  important  as  a connection  with  the 
South-west? 

A.  I do ; I think  it  very  important  indeed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Is  Colonel  Serrel  your  engineer? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Western  business? 

A.  Not  with  the  details  of  the  Western  business,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sufficiently  familiar  with  it  to  be  able  to  inform  us  whether 
it  is  the  fact  that  very  little  if  any  of  the  Western  business  can  be  carried 
south  of  Buffalo  or  of  the  New  York  Central  road? 

A.  The  Pennsylvania  Central  does  an  immense  business,  and  there  is  the 
Midland  road,  and  there  is  an  immense  freighting  business  done  over  the 
Erie  road.  I have  no  doubt  that  with  .careful  and  prudent  management  it 
can  be  done  profitably.  The  Pennsylvania  Central  is  a very  successful  road. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  Western  freight  can  be  brought  over  that  road 
or  any  other,  south  of  the  New  York  Central,  and  continue  on  to  Boston  by 
the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  with  advantage  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I think  so ; we  are  expecting  to  get  a great  deal  of  freight 
that  way. 

Q.  Have  you  estimated  the  diflSculties  in  the  way  of  it,  if  there  are  any? 
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A,  No,  sir;  I don’t  think  there  are  any  substantial  difficulties,  if  we  can 
have  a good  crossing  on  the  Hudson  Kiver,  and  from  what  I can  learn,  that 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  done. 

Q.  I take  it,  if  a shipper  starts  his  goods  for  Boston,  they  will  not  be 
sucked  down  to  New  York  on  account  of  the  existence  of  the  Hudson  Eiver ; 
but  have  you  considered,  whether  there  will  be  any  advantage  by  shipping 
goods  over  the  Northern  road,  or  the  Boston  and  Albany,  such  as  will  pre- 
vent Western  trade  coming  over  the  Pennsylvania  Central  and  thence  over 
the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  ? 

A.  Of  course  not.  There  is  an  immense  business  all  the  way  out  West. 
I can  conceive  that  for  the  business  of  Kochester,  or  Buffalo,  or  even,  per- 
haps, of  Chicago,  it  is  possible  that  the  New  York  Central  may  have  advan- 
tages over  some  other  roads ; I do  not  know  as  to  that.  All  I know  is,  that 
a large  amount  of  freight  comes  over  these  other  roads,  and  we  are  satisfied 
to  take  our  share.  If  we  can  get  a bridge  across  the  Hudson,  I suppose  a 
road  will  be  built  there  pretty  soon,  and  we  shall  take  our  share ; and  our 
share,  I think,  will  be  sufficient  for  us. 

Q.  Is  freight  brought  as  cheaply  to  some  point  on  the  Hudson  by  the 
one  line  of  road  as  by  the  other  ? 

A.  As  I said  before,  I am  not  acquainted  with  the  details.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  competition,  and  the  rates  they  charge  this  year  would  be  no 
criterion  to  judge  from  next  year ; therefore  I have  not  gone  into  the  details 
of  this  matter  so  much  as  some  would.  I have  taken,  as  I shadowed  forth 
to  the  Committee,  the  general  location : that  we  were  a trunk  line  between 
two  cities ; that  we  have  five  railroad  connections  at  Willimantic,  five  at  New 
Haven,  and  three  at  Middletown ; and  that  with  the  Portland  stone  business,' 
and  the  business  we  could  get  from  other  roads,  we  should  empty  an 
immense  business  into  Boston,  and  take  it  from  Boston  too. 

Q.  I was  inquiring  more  particularly  with  reference  to  W estern  business . 
Is  it  not  a fact,  that  a very  large  amount  of  Western  produce  is  brought 
over  the  Pennsylvania  Central  ? 

A.  An  immense  amount. 

Q.  You  don’t  know  whether  it  is  brought  to  a point  on  the  Hudson,  or 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Hudson,  as  cheaply  as  it  is  brought  over  the 
New  York  Central? 

A.  I don’t  know  as  it  could  be.  They  would  run  up  the  west  shore  road 
and  make  their  connection  at  the  Highlands  and  cross  there,  and  then  the 
Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  would  have  its  connection,  and  run  right  to  Hart- 
ford, and  then  out  to  Fishkill,  and  we  strike  the  road  at  New  Haven. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  What  is  the  condition  of  this  route  between  New 
Haven  and  Peekskill? 

A.  That  road  is  substantially  built  from  New  Haven  to  Derby.  There 
are  two  companies  organized,  one  in  Connecticut,  and  the  other  in  New 
York. 

Q.  Is  that  the  company  that  has  got  the  charter  for  a bridge  across  the 
river  ? 

A.  The  Bridge  Company  is  another  company,  but  they  will  be  merged 
together,  I suppose,  in  the  end. 

Q.  Will  that  line  be  built  ? 

A.  We  suppose  so. 

Q.  When? 
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A.  They  are  already  organizing  to  build  it. 

Q.  How  soon  do  they  expect  to  get  it  done  ? 

A.  They  have  not  the  capital  subscribed  entirely ; they  are  only  organiz- 
ing for  it. 

Q.  Who  are  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  it  ? 

A.  I cannot  tell  you  who  they  are.  There  are  three  companies, — the 
New  England  and  Erie  is  organized  at  New  Haven;  the  New  York  Com- 
pany is  organized  by  New  York  men;  and  I think  the  Suspension  Bridge 
Company  is  another  company  organization.  They  are  about  merging  them- 
selves together.  You  will  see  that  the  coal  which  is  landed  at  Rondout,  for 
instance,  can  be  landed  at  Eishkill,  and  taken  over  your  road ; or  if  it  comes 
on  to  the  Suspension  Bridge,  it  can  take  your  road  at  one  place  or  another. 
Then  here  is  an  outline  of  the  Erie  and  New  England  road.  That  road  goes 
from  Turners  to  the  State  line,  crossing  the  river  by  the  Suspension  Bridge 
at  Peekskill. 

Q.  How  far  below  Eishkill  is  that  ? 

A.  It  is  but  a short  distance,  six  or  eight  miles. 

Q.  Is  this  map  a substantially  correct  representation  of  the  route  which 
it  takes  ? 

A.  I have  not  been  over  the  line.  I suppose  it  is  substantially  correct. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  distance  is  from  the  Hudson  River  to  New 
Haven  by  that  road  (the  Erie  and  New  England)  ? 

A.  That  is  about  fifty-seven  miles. 

Q.  And  what  is  .the  distance  by  your  line  from  New  Haven  to  Williman- 
tic? 

A.  Fifty  miles. 

Q.  That  makes  one  hundred  and  seven  miles  from  Willimantic  by  that 
road  to  the  Hudson  River?  That  would  make  the  distance  from  Boston  to 
the  Hudson  River,  by  this  line,  one*  hundred  and  ninety-two  miles  as  against 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  by  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  ? 

A.  I have  never  figured  either  line.  I have  supposed  there  was  but  little 
diflference,  and  the  advantage  was  probably  by  that  line. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  they  expect  their  railroad  line  to  be  from  the 
Hudson  River  to  New  Haven? 

A.  From  Turners,  it  is  sixty-seven  and  a half  miles. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  Turners  to  Suspension  Bridge  ? 

A.  It  is  eleven  miles  from  Turners  to  the  Hudson  River.  This  has  all 
been  surveyed.  I will  say,  that  I have  looked  into  this  matter  generally, 
but  I am  not  acquainted  with  the  details  of  this  line.  I only  know  generally 
that  it  has  been  surveyed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  General  Serrel  is  the  engineer  of  that  road? 

A.  No,  sir.  There  are  two  engineers.  Colonel  Davidson  of  New  Haven, 
is  the  engineer  of  the  road  to  the  State  line,  and  General  Serrel  is  the 
engineer  of  the  road  to  Turners. 

Has  any  work  been  done  upon  it? 

A.  They  are  now  arranging  their  organization  to  build  the  road. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  work  done  upon  it  ? 

A.  There  has  not,  so  far  as  I understand. 

Q.  Has  the  stock  been  subscribed,  or  means  been  raised  to  build  the 
road? 
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A.  I do  not  know.  I think  a portion  of  the  means  has  been  raised ; but, 
as  I said,  I am  not  acquainted  with  the  details. 

Mr.  Graves.  I have  brought  here  the  last  report  of  the  State  Engineers 
of  New  York,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  Erie  Kailroad  carried  last  year 
8,908,243  tons  of  freight,  and  the  Central  Railroad  carried  1,846,598  tons,  or 
less  than  half  the  tons  of  freight  that  the  Erie  Railroad  carried.  “ The 
mountain  did  not  come  to  Mahomet.”  I will  leave  the  report  with  the  Com- 
mittee. 
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SEVENTEENTH  PUBLIC  HEAEING. 

Saturday,  April  9, 1870. 

The  Committee  met  at  9^  o’clock,  and  the  attorney-general  read  a letter 
from  Mr.  John  M.  Courtenay  in  reference  to  the  proposed  line  from  New 
Haven  to  the  West,  via  the  “ Highland  Suspension  Bridge.” 

WITNESS  CALLED  BY  THE  COMMITTEE. 

Testimony  of  Edward  S.  Philbrick. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Have  you  any  explanation  or  additions  that 
you  desire  to  make  to  your  testimony  ? 

A.  In  accordance  with  the  request  of  Mr.  Parker,  I have  made  an  analysis 
of  the  profiles  of  the  three  freight  lines  between  the  Hudson  River  and  Boston, 
viz. : The  Hoosac  Tunnel  line,  the  Boston  and  Albany,  and  the  Boston, 

Hartford  and  Erie  lines,  with  the  view  to  ascertain  the  comparative  cost  of 
transportation  of  freight  over  each  line  from  west  to  east. 

The  calculations  are  based  upon  the  following  data,  viz. : A uniform  speed 

of  12  miles  per  hour ; weight  of  engine,  30  tons  ; weight  on  driving  wheels, 
20  tons. 

Tunnel  Line. — Ruling  grade.  West  Division,  40  feet  per  mile  ; East  Division, 
48  feet  per  mile. 

Boston  and  Albany  Line. — Ruling  grade,  45  feet  per  mile,  with  extra  power 
at  three  points  to  overcome  extra  grades  of  60  and  75^  feet  per  mile,  14^ 
miles  in  all. 

Boston^  Hartford  and  Erie  Line. — Ruling  grade,  60  feet  per  mile, 
in  all,  occurring  at  six  separate  summits,  there  being  41^®^^^  miles  of  grade 
from  50  to  60  feet  per  mile  coming  east. 

The  profiles  show  the  grades  to  be  variously  distributed.  If  the  total  rise 
was  concentrated  in  one  unbroken  incline,  the  problem  would  be  a very  simple 
one,  and  the  results  nearly  as  follows,  viz. : — 


railroad  lines. 

Distance 
in  miles. 

Total  rise. 

Total  power  re- 
quired to  haul  one 
ton  of  freight 
through,  in  foot- 
pounds. 

Percent- 

age. 

1 

Tunnel  line, j 

190 

2,200  ft. 

16,438,400 

100. 

Boston  and  Albany  line,  . . . | 

198 

2,716  “ 

17,977,280 

109.3 

Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  line,  . 

225 

3,852  “ 

21,960,000 

133. 

But  the  various  distribution  of  the  gradients  causes  various  combinations  of 
circumstances.  In  many  cases,  the  downward  slopes  are  made  available  for 
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carrying  trains  considerable  distances  without  working  steam.  Indeed,  the 
momentum  thus  acquired  in  running  down  one  hill  is  sometimes  used,  to  a 
limited  extent,  in  running  up  the  next  one  where  the  inclines  are  short.  But 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  all  surplus  momentum  is  wasted  by  the  brakes. 
Moreover,  in  some  cases,  especially  on  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  line,  we 
find  sharp  ascents,  limiting  the  size  of  the  trains,  occurring  at  such  frequent 
intervals  as  to  render  it  useless  to  apply  extra  power  at  those  points  ; while  in 
other  cases,  as  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  line,  we  find  such  sharp  inclines 
limited  to  a few  points,  where  extra  power  is  used  with  great  economy.  I 
have,  therefore,  separated  and  classified  these  various  conditions,  as  far  as 
possible,  and  have  reduced  the  results  to  the  usual  standard  of  horse-power 
actually  developed  in  hauling  a ton  of  net  weight  through  all  those  portions 
of  the  three  lines  where  the  descent  is  not  enough  to  dispense  with  working 
steam.  The  cost  of  working  such  parts  of  the  lines  would  vary  in  proportion 
to  the  actual  expenditure  of  power,  very  nearly.  There  would  then  remain 
to  be  considered  a large  number  of  miles  on  which  no  steam  need  be  worked, 
owing  to  the  rate  of  descent,  but  it  would  obviously  cost  something  to  run  the 
trains  over  those  portions  of  the  lines ; for  they  must  be  provided  with  an 
engine  and  the  usual  force  of  men  to  govern  them,  and  the  wear  and  tear 
must  be  provided  for.  The  cost,  however,  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  dis- 
tance run  on  these  descending  planes.  I therefore  give  the  number  of  miles 
so  run,  including  those  traversed  by  the  extra  engines  on  the  Boston  and 
Albany  line  in  returning  down  hill  alone,  to  be  at  their  stations  ready  for  fur- 
ther service. 

These  results  are  arrived  at  by  calculating  the  amount  of  resistance  offered 
to  the  movement  of  the  train  by  the  various  causes  under  some  thirty-five 
separate  combinations,  and  are  summed  up  as  follows,  viz. : — 


For  one  net  ton  of  freight  hauled  through  from  the  Hudson  River  to  Boston. 


RAILROAD  LINES. 

Miles  run  down 
hill,  using  no 
steam. 

Relative  cost 
of  foregoing. 

Total  develop- 
ment of 
horse  power. 

Relative  cost 
of  foregoing. 

Tunnel  line, 

60  6 

$1  00 

538.8 

$1  00 

Boston  and  Albany  line, 
Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie 

67.2 

1 11 

775.8 

1 44 

line,  .... 

105.0 

1 73 

904.2 

1 67 

Showing  a greater  difference  in  favor  of  the  Northern  lines  than  in  the  first 
rough  estimate. 

In  the  matter  of  curvature,  the  Northern  lines  also  have  an  advantage, 
but  as  the  difference  between  the  several  lines  in  this  respect  did  not  seem 
important  at  the  low  speed  on  which  the  calculations  were  based,  it  was  not 
taken  into  consideration  at  all. 

I consider  the  above  figures  as  essentially  beyond  dispute,  being  based  upon 
well-known  mechanical  laws  and  deduced  from  acknowledged  facts.  It  is 
chiefly  from  this  line  of  reasoning  that  I have  formed  the  opinion  previously 
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expressed,  concerning  the  capacity  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  line  as 
a competitor  for  through  freight  traffic  against  the  Northern  lines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  That  estimate  is  confined  to  power  alone  ? 

A.  That  is  power  alone. 

Q.  And  does  not  include  the  other  elements  of  expense  in  maintaining 
and  operating  a road  ? 

A.  No,  that  is  only  the  power  expended.  And  I will  state  in  explanation 
of  that,  that  I made  a lengthy  series  of  experiments  some  twelve  years  ago 
on  the  Boston  & Worcester  road  at  the  time  when  the  question  of  burning 
coal  in  the  locomotives  first  came  up.  I was  then  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Boston  & Worcester  road,  and  the  president  requested  me  to  institute  a 
series  of  experiments  to  show  the  amount  of  power  developed  by  a ton  of  coal 
as  compared  with  a cord  of  the  best  wood.  I procured  one  of  Waterman’s 
Dynamometers,  which  is  a large  spring-balance  machine,  and  put  in  between 
the  tender  and  train  to  measure  the  actual  power  exerted  by  the  engine.  I 
travelled  on  freight  and  passenger  trains  several  hundred  miles  observing  its' 
result,  and  found  very  much  to  my  surprise  that  the  actual  power  expended  as 
shown  by  that  machine  varied  almost  exactly  with  the  amount  of  fuel  burned 
in  all  cases,  and  I was  also  surprised  to  see  that  it  agreed  with  great  exactness 
with  the  theoretical  results  on  inclines  as  compared  with  level  grades. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  You  took  the  Erie  Railroad  Formula,  or  the  De- 
Pambau  Formula  ? 

A.  No,  in  these  calculations  I took  Professor  Rankin’s  Formula  for  Fric- 
tion, and  the  computations  for  gravity  are  very  simple ; it  is  the  simplest  form 
of  resistance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  Have  you  estimated  what  was  about  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  hauling  a ton  of  freight  over  the  B.  H.  & E.  as  compared  with 
the  cost  of  hauling  a ton  over  the  Boston  & Albany  ? 

A.  I have  made  an  estimate  of  the  difference  in  power  required.  The 
fuel  varies  almost  exactly  with  the  amount  of  power  actually  used.  The  strain 
upon  the  mechanism  is  of  course  the  chief  cause  of  its  wear  and  tear.  An  en- 
gine could  run  a great  many  miles  using  no  power,  without  wearing  out  much. 
It  is  the  strain  upon  the  mechanism  which  wears  out  the  bearings  and  uses 
them  up. 

Mr.  Morton.  Mr.  Crane,  I think,  stated  last  night  that  the  difference  in 
hauling  a ton  of  freight  over  the  two  roads,  assuming  that  the  power  required 
on'  one  is  greater  than  the  other,  at  about  five  cents  a ton. 

A.  My  statement  is  entirely  comparative,  as  you  see.  I don’t  reduce  it  to 
the  actual  cost.  I merely  compare  one  with  the  other  and  use  the  ratio  of  the 
amount  of  power  used  in  the  one  case  and  the  other. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  don’t  understand  me.  You  have  estimated  the  power  re- 
quired ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  and  the  cost  resulting  from  the  expenditure  of  power.  I hold 
that  the  cost  of  fuel  would  vary  with  the  power  expended ; the  cost  of  engine 
repairs  would  vary  with  the  cost  of  power.  I have  considered,  of  course,  that 
each  line  had  equal  advantages  in  procuring  fuel.  That  is  another  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  You  have  assumed  that  the  cost  of  fuel  is  the  same 
on  the  two‘  roads  ? 
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A.  I did  not  go  into  that  at  all.  I assumed  that  there  would  be  no  great 
difference,  because  the  one  standard  fuel  for  locomotive  use  is  Cumberland 
coal.  There  is  no  road  in  the  country  that  uses  anthracite  much  except  the 
Reading,  and  that  is  under  peculiar  circumstances.  The  Cumberland  coal 
is  the  only  coal  used  in  New  England  for  locomotive  uses,  and  the  different 
lines  would  stand  nearly  equal  in  regard  to  facility  of  procuring  It. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  I don’t  think  you  quite  understand  Mr.  Morton’s 
question.  You  have  made  the  question  simply  a mechanical  one.  Now  there 
are  certain  elements  of  cost  in  operating  railroads  which  do  not  enter  into 
that  branch  of  which  you  have  been  treating.  The  salaries,  for  instance,  the 
stations,  the  maintenance  of  way,  &c. 

A.  I think  the  maintenance  of  way  would  vary  very  much  with  the  power 
used. 

Mr.  Morton.  I want  to  know  what  proportion  this  expense  that  you  have 
estimated  bears  to  the  general  expense  ? 

A.  I should  think  it  would  be  two-thirds,  at  a rough  estimate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Cannot  you  come  pretty  near  that  ? 

A.  There  are  a good  many  items  in  the  expenses  of  a railroad  company 
which  vary  more  or  less  with  the  amount  of  power  expended,  others  that  are 
entirely  independent  of  it,  and  others  that  vary  exactly  with  the  amount  of 
power  expended.  The  fuel,  as  I have  stated  before,  varies  almost  exactly 
with  the  power  expended,  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  engines  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  way,  as  far  as  the  iron  goes,  varies  very  nearly  with  the  power,  but 
there  are  various  general  expenses,  like  insurance,  salaries  and  taxes,  of  course, 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  power. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Representing  the  expenses  of  operating  a particu- 
lar road  by  100,  how  would  you  express  numerically  the  proportion  of  the 
expense  of  hauling  a train  ? 

A.  The  hauling  of  the  train  and  maintenance  of  the  way,  I think,  would 
be  two-thirds  of  the  whole  expense,  not  including  interest,  of  course,  which  is 
a part  of  the  use  of  capital. 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  for  fuel  per  mile  on  New  England  railroads  ? 

A . I have  not  got  it  in  my  head  now  what  the  average  is,  but  the  reports 
to  the  State  will  give  all  those  facts  very  nearly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  Suppose  a dollar  to  be  spent  on  the  Troy  & 
Greenfield  road  to  accomplish  a certain  result,  how  much  would  it  cost  on  the 
Boston  & Albany,  and  the  B.  H.  & E.  to  accomplish  the  same  result  in  haul- 
ing from  the  west  to  the  east  ? 

A.  All  these  questions  which  arise  from  the  expenditure  of  power,  whether 
in  engine  repairs,  wear  and  tear,  wear  of  rails,  or  fuel,  I have  expressed  here 
in  this  ratio  as  a dollar  for  the  Tunnel  line,  S1.44  for  the  Boston  & Albany, 
and  $1.67  for  the  Hartford  & Erie  ; as  I said  before,  I suppose  that  is  about 
two-thirds  of  the  total  expense. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Won’t  you  figure  it  up,  Mr.  Philbrick  ; It  will  not 
take  but  a moment  ? 

A.  [After  making  the  calculation.]  Supposing  the  expenses  dependent 
on  power  to  make  the  whole  expense  of  freight,  and  the  other  share  to  be 
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equal  for  all  lines,  the  relative  cost  would  be  as  follows : Tunnel  line  $1.50, 
Boston  & Albany  $1.97,  B.  H.  & E.  $2.20. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  Outside  of  all  your  figures,  you  would  say  as  the 
result  of  your  investigations,  whatever  they  have  been,  that  if  it  costs  $1.50 
to  haul  a ton  of  freight  over  the  Troy  & Greenfield  road,  it  will  cost  $1.77  to 
haul  a ton  over  the  Boston  & Albany  road,  and  $2.20  to  haul  a ton  over  the 
B.  H.  & E.  ? 

A.  That  is  my  honest  belief  from  all  my  experience.  I have  found,  as  I 
said  before,  after  making  careful  experiments  of  the  actual  power  expended 
by  engines,  as  measured  by  instruments,  that  the  power  varied  almost  exactly 
with  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed,  and  I know  that  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
mechanism  must  vary  with  the  power  developed;  and  from  all  I can  judge  as 
to  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  rails,  I think  it  varies  with  the  power  expended 
there  also. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Do  you  think  that  would  apply  to  passenger 
trains  as  well  as  freight? 

A.  No,  sir ; on  passenger  trains  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  rails  is  more 
dependent  on  speed,  but  I have  estimated  here  the  speed  to  be  equal  on  all 
the  lines. 

Q.  There  is  another  element,  is  there  not,  in  passenger  trains,  that  you  do 
not  have  to  take  into  account  with  freight ; if  you  have  a surplus  of  power, 
that  carries  you  over  your  grades  ? 

A.  Certainly  ; this  investigation  has  nothing  to  do  with  passenger  business 
at  all. 

Q.  You  are  working  your  engine  to  its  maximum  power  ? 

A.  I have  adjusted  the  size  of  the  train  to  the  maximum  power  the  engine 
is  capable  of  hauling  over  each  division  of  each  road  ; I found  that  on  the 
Boston  & Albany  they  could  use  their  engines  to  better  advantage,  because 
their  maximum  grades  were  concentrated  at  certain  points  where  they  could 
get  a day’s  work  out  of  an  engine  by  putting  it  on  as  an  extra. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  You  say  that  the  expenses  of  working  a road 
are  two-thirds  affected  by  grades  ? 

A,  I said  I supposed  they  were ; I don’t  say  they  are  exactly,  but  I say  it 
is  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  The  first  item  under  the  head  of  expenditures  for  working  the  road  in 
the  return  of  the  Boston  & Albany  Railroad  is,  “ For  repairs  of  road,  main- 
tenance of  way,  exclusive  of  wooden  bridges,  and  renewals  of  iron,  $769,835;” 
that  would  be  affected  by  the  grades  ? 

A.  That  includes  freight  and  passenger  business. 

Q.  That  would  be  affected  by  the  grades  ? 

A.  As  far  as  freight  trains  wear  it,  it  would;  but  that  Includes  freight  and 
passenger  trains. 

Q “ Repairs  of  wooden  bridges ; ” that  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
grades  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  “ Repairs  of  locomotives ; ” that  would  be  affected  ? 

A.  That  would  vary  with  the  power  used  almost  exactly. 

Q.  “ New  locomotives  to  cover  depreciation  ” ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  repairs  essentially. 

Q.  “ Repairs  of  passenger  cars  ” ? 

A.  I have  not  included  the  passenger  traffic  at  all. 

Q.  “ Repairs  of  merchandise  cars  ; ” would  not  that  be  taken  in  ? 

A . Yes,  sir. 

Q.  “ New  merchandise  cars  to  cover  depreciation ; ” would  that  be  taken 

in  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; that  is  wear  and  tear. 

Q.  “ Repairs  of  gravel  and  other  cars  ; ” I suppose  that  would  not  be  taken 
in  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  “ Fuel  used  by  the  engines  during  the  year, — wood,  $305,000  ; ’* 
would  that  be  taken  in  ? 

A.  So  far  as  that  is  used  on  freight  engines. 

Q.  “ Coal,  $399,000;  ” that  would  not  be  taken  in  ? 

A.  That  is  another  item  of  the  same  kind. 

Q.  “ Oil  used  by  cars  and  engines ; ” would  that  be  taken  in  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  wasted  very  much  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
power  used. 

Q.  “ Waste,  and  other  material  for  cleaning  ” ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  “ Salaries,  wages,  and  incidental  expenses  chargeable  to  passenger 
department ; ” that  would  not  be  taken  in,  I suppose  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  “ Gratuities  and  damages,  taxes,  insurance,  fares,  repairs  of  stations  ” ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  “ Renewals  of  iron,  including  laying  down ; ” would  that  be  taken  in  ? 

A . So  far  as  that  relates  to  freight  trains  it  would. 

Q.  “ Salaries  of  president,  treasurer,  etc. ; ” that  would  not  be  taken  in,  of 
course  ? 

No. 

Q.  The  items  that  you  have  included  amount  to  $2,281,000  on  the  Boston 
and  Albany  road,  while  the  total  cost  of  working  the  road  is  put  down  at 
$4,778,326.71.  If  my  figures  are  correct,  the  items  you  included  are  a little 
more  than  one-half.  If  I am  right  in  my  figures,  it  is  forty-five  per  cent, 
that  is  affected  by  grades. 

A.  I beg  your  pardon,  your  total  included  the  cost  of  carrying  passenger 
trains  as  well  as  freight. 

Q.  Supposing  that  is  forty-five  per  cent.,  and  then  we  take  out  the  passen- 
ger business,  which  you  say  is  nearly  one-half,  the  per  cent,  that  affects  their 
total  incomes  would  only  be  about  twenty-five  per  cent.  ? 

A.  The  total  expense  for  passengers  and  freight  is  not  separated  in  their 
report. 

Q.  I am  coming  right  at  that.  I have  taken  every  item  that  you  say 
would  be  affected  by  grades,  including  the  passenger  trains,  and  it  makes 
forty-five  per  cent.  Now  you  say  that  only  one-half  of  their  business  is  pas- 
senger business ; then  is  it  not  the  fact  that  only  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their 
total  traffic  is  affected  by  grades  ? 
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A.  But  their  expenses  are  a great  deal  more  than  half  for  freight ; the 
expenses  are  a great  deal  more  for  freight  than  for  passengers ; that  is,  their 
profits  come  a great  deal  more  from  passengers  than  freight. 

Q.  Should  you  think,  if  my  figures  are  right,  that  it  is  more  than  thirty  per 
cent.  ? 

A . I think  it  is  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  for  carrying  freight. 

Q.  The  total  expenditure  for  operating  that  road  for  passengers  and 
freight  is  ^4,700,000,  about.  Now,  of  that  amount  you  say  that  about  forty- 
five  per  cent,  is  affected  by  grades,  do  you  not  ? 

A.  I think  a great  deal  more  than  that. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  what  items  are  affected  by  that  that  you  have  not 
given  ? 

A.  I will  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  that  analysis  exactly  from  the 
returns  of  any  company  which  do  not  separate  their  passenger  and  freight 
business. 

Q.  Let  us  take  both  passengers  and  freight ; won’t  you  give  me  the  items 
and  see  if  I have  made  any  mistake  in  this  thing  ? 

A.  I don’t  pretend  to  present  any  calculation  as  to  the  ratio  of  the  ex- 
penses dependent  on  the  outlay  of  power  as  compared  with  the  total  expenses. 

Q.  You  present  a partial  statement  which  gives  perhaps  a very  bad  char- 
acter to  this  road.  Now  I want  to  show  what  there  is  really  in  it  to  injure 
the  road.  I would  like  to  show  the  bottom  of  it. 

Mr.  Parker.  I think  the  witness  should  have  time  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. It  is  one  which  he  was  not  perhaps  expecting  to  answer  to-day. 

Witness.  I would  like  to  state  as  pertinent  to  this  line  of  investigation, 
that  expenses  of  this  kind,  dependent  upon  power,  of  course  vary  with  the 
amount  of  business  done.  If  a road  is  doing  a very  large  business  in  freight, 
that  class  of  expenses  will  bear  a larger  proportion  to  the  whole  than  if  they 
are  doing  a small  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Is  this  your  statement,  that  the  more  business  you 
do,  the  more  obvious  will  be  the  effect  of  the  grades  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  the  more  freight  business.  If  the  freight  business  is  insignifi- 
cant, the  grades  will  be  of  not  so  much  importance,  because  passenger  engines 
are  not  taxed  to  their  full  power. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  Substantially,  then,  in  your  opinion,  the  grade  on 
the  B.  H.  & E.  will  not  make  much  difference  the  first  two  or  three  years  ? 

A.  I don’t  think  they  will  have  much  freight  to  trouble  them  in  that  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  Have  I been  under  a mistake  ? I supposed  you 
were  the  State  engineer  ? 

A.  I believe  so. 

Q.  In  what  relation  do  you  stand  to  this  road  ? 

A.  I was  appointed  by  the  governor  to  report  to  him  the  facts  concerning 
this  road. 

Q.  You  mean  the  engineering  facts  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  and  anything  he  might  ask  for. 

Q-  Are  you  at  the  same  time  in  the  employ  of  the  Boston  & Albany  Rail- 
road ? 
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A.  No,  sir,  except  occasionally,  as  I am  for  any  other  person  who  wants  to 
employ  me. 

Q.  Are  you  not  now  in  their  employ  ? 

A.  They  asked  me  this  year  to  get  up  plans  for  the  Washington  Street 
bridge.  I am  not  under  a salary  ; I charge  them  according  to  the  character 
of  the  service  I undertake,  as  I do  several  other  companies. 

Q.  What  is  that  that  you  are  building  ? 

A.  An  iron  bridge  for  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Do  you  know  how  the  charges  on  the  Erie  Kail- 
road  compare  with  those  on  the  New  York  Central  ? 

A.  I do  not.  V 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Do  you  know  how  much  will  be  saved  between 
here  and  Troy  or  Albany,  if  the  new  road  is  built  that  is  contemplated  from 
the  west  end  of  the  tunnel  across  ? 

A.  No,  I have  never  heard  anything  about  that  except  in  a general  way. 

Q.  Where  does  that  190  miles  of  the  Tunnel  route  leave  you  ? 

A.  At  Troy,  I think. 

[Adjourned  to  10  o’clock,  on  Monday.] 
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EIGHTEENTH  PUBLIC  HEAPING. 

Monday,  April  11,  1870. 

Testimony  of  Henry  L.  Pierce. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Since  you  made  your  report  to  the  Legislature 
on  the  26th  of  January,  as  one  of  the  directors  of  the  B.  H.  & E.  Railroad, 
on  the  part  of  the  State,  have  you  any  further  statements  or  information 
which  you  desire  to  lay  before  the  Committee  with  reference  to  the  manage- 
ment of  that  road,  or  anything  in  connection  with  it  ? 

A.  I have  not. 

Q.  You  state  in  your  report  that  you  believe  it  to  be  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  of  the  merchants  and  business  men 
of  Boston,  and  of  the  bondholders  and  stockholders  of  the  road,  that  it  should 
be  completed  to  the  Hudson  River  at  the  earliest  day  possible.  Do  you 
believe,  in  view  of  the  examination  which  has  been  had  here,  that  it  is  expe- 
dient that  the  State  should,  in  any  manner,  put  its  money  into,  or  lend  its 
credit  to  this  road,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  it  ? 

A.  In  order  to  answer  that,  I should  like  to  make  a general  statement  of 
my  views  upon  the  matter.  The  State  is  the  largest  bondholder  in  this  road, 
and  in  my  view  of  it,  I should  take  the  view  of  a bondholder ; and  from  what 
reflection  I have  been  able  to  give  to  the  subject,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only 
true  course  for  the  bondholders  is  to  foreclose  and  take  possession  of  the  road. 
I think  that  that  is  the  true  policy  of  the  bondholders.  Then,  I should  be 
willing,  as  a bondholder  (if  I were  a bondholder,  as  the  State  is  a bond- 
holder)— I should  be  willing  to  contribute  pro  rata  to  the  completion  of  the 
road.  If  the  State  is  to  loan  its  credit  any  further,  I think  it  ought  to  be  at 
the  bottom,  and  that  its  security  ought  to  be  prior  to  the  Berdell  bonds. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  How  can  the  bondholders  foreclose  now  ? 

A.  Under  the  mortgage,  they  have  a right  to  take  possession.  I am  not 
a lawyer,  and  so  far  as  legal  matters  are  concerned  I cannot  speak.  The 
Berdell  mortgage  provides  that  they  may  get  possession  of  the  road  under 
certain  circumstances,  in  18  months,  and  I assume  that  it  can  be  legally  done 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  mortgage. 

Q.  You  did  not  mean  then,  when  you  stated  that  the  bondholders  ought 
to  foreclose,  that  they  should  do  it  immediately,  but  at  the  end  of  18  months  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I would  get  possession  whenever  I could.  My  judgment  is 
that  the  wisest  policy  for  the  bondholders  is  to  foreclose  the  mortgage,  and 
take  possession  of  the  road. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  That  would  Involve  considerable  delay,  would  it 
not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  it  would,  and  a loss  of  interest ; but  my  view  is  this : that  the 
bondholders  have  got  the  only  real  vital  interest  in  that  property,  and  that 
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being  the  case,  it  is  for  their  highest  interest  to  control  their  own  property, 
and  that  they  cannot  control  it  unless  they  foreclose  and  take  possession.  If 
they  do  not  foreclose,  the  other  alternative  is  presented.  Suppose  you  grant 
State  aid,  while  the  road  is  run  by  the  stockholders ; of  course  they  control  it. 
Now,  the  stock,  in  my  judgment,  is  not  worth  anything  except  what  it  may  be 
worth  to  control  the  franchise  of  this  road,  and  manage  and  control  the 
bonded  debt  beneath.  The  stock  is  not  worth  anything  so  far  as  regards  the 
payment  of  dividends,  in  any  time  that  I can  look  forward  to  ; consequently, 
if  you  grant  State  aid,  and  allow  the  stockholders  to  control  the  road,  you 
allow  the  stock  to  control  it,  which  I do  not  consider  worth  anything,  except 
to  control  what  is  beneath.  The  stockholders  own  the  floating  debt,  in  the 
main.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  wisest  thing  for  the  Berdell  bondholders  to  do 
is  to  put  the  road  into  such  a position  that  they  can  control  their  own  property 
the  same  as  any  private  individual  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  What  would  you  think  of  the  proposition  which 
I have  heard  here  from  some  person,  that  the  stockholders  should  surrender  to 
the  State  a majority  of  the  stock,  upon  which  the  State  treasurer,  or  other 
official  may  vote  for  directors,  to  be  nominated  by  the  governor  and  council, 
certificates  of  receipts  to  be  given  for  these  shares  of  stock,  good  in  the  market 
as  negotiable  certificates,  and  good  for  all  purposes  except  being  voted  upon  ? 

A.  That  goes  back  to  the  difficulty  that  I do  not  consider  the  stock  worth 
anything,  and  that  an  interest  which  in  itself  is  worth  nothing,  except  what  it 
is  worth  to  control  and  manage  the  road,  is  to  have  the  management  of  my 
property,  which  is  hona  jide  property  lying  beneath. 

Q-  The  proposition  to  which  I refer  is  that  the  State  shall  have  a majority 
of  the  stock  in  its  possession  upon  which  it  may  vote  until  the  indebtedness  to 
the  State  is  discharged.  Taking  into  consideration  this  fact,  that  the  bond- 
holders cannot  get  immediate  possession  of  the  road,  that  it  must  involve  a de- 
lay of  eighteen  months,  and  then,  perhaps,  further  delay,  through  litigation, 
and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  road  must  waste  somewhat,  would  you  consider 
that  plan  feasible,  that  a majority  of  the  stock  should  be  surrendered  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  which  he  should  issue  certificates  of  re- 
ceipt, good  in  the  market  to  negotiate,  and  good  for  all  purposes,  except  being 
voted  upon,  the  stock  in  the  hands  of  the  State  being  voted  upon  by  the  State 
directors  ? 

A.  I do  not  consider  that  that  would  be  a wise  thing  to  do.  I believe  that 
this  road,  from  all  that  I can  learn,  has  now  a bonded  indebtedness  of  22^ 
millions,  and  in  order  to  get  it  completed  in  first  class  order,  so  that  it  can 
make  money — and  of  course  the  better  order  it  is  in  the  better  condition  it  is 
in  to  make  money — would  probably  carry  it  up  to  30  millions.  I believe  it 
needs  as  careful  and  prudent  management  from  the  time  it  commences  run- 
ning until  1900,  when  the  bonds  become  due,  as  any  railroad  man  can  give  it, 
in  order  to  pay  the  interest  on  that  debt ; I believe  that  that  management 
will  be  as  necessary  in  1900  as  it  is  now ; consequently,  what  is  done  now 
ought  to  be  done  for  the  whole  term  of  the  continuance  of  this  loan  ; and  the 
difficulty  about  this  stock  arrangement  is,  that  it  does  not  seem  to  me  a busi- 
ness-like arrangement.  It  seems  to  me  that  any  business  man  would  rather 
control  his  own  property,  even  if  he  did  lose  the  interest  on  it  for  a year  or 
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two,  than  put  it  into  the  hands  of  outside  parties  to  be  managed  by  them. 
And  then  the  stockholders  and  the  floating  debt  men  would  be  an  active  and 
vigorous  body  of  men.  My  experience  has  been,  that  when  the  State  makes 
loans,  'the  conditions  are  changed  year  after  year ; the  limitations  and  safe- 
guards put  in  this  year  are  stricken  out  the  next ; so  that  I should  not  feel 
confident  that  any  Act  could  be  passed  which  could  keep  this  road  in  the 
hands  of  the  State,  and  I should  not  feel  that  it  would  be  wise  to  put  this  30 
millions  of  dollars,  or  thereabouts,  of  bonded  debt  into  the  hands  of  the  stock- 
holders, to  be  managed  by  them. 

Q.  Then  your  idea  would  be  to  allow  the  road  to  waste  in  its  present  con- 
dition until  the  bondholders  can  gain  possession  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  that  the  State  should  take  hold  with  the  other  bondholders 
and  finish  the  road  ? 

A . Yes,  sir.  I should  be  willing  the  State  should  put  in  pro  rata  to  finish 
the  road  ; and  I should  perhaps  be  willing  that  the  State  should  put  in  enough 
to  complete  it,  if  the  State  could  have  another  mortgage  at  the  bottom  of  all. 

Q.  Has  the  testimony  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Committee  in  these 
hearings  shaken  your  faith  in  the  very  large  business  “ that  is  certain  to  come 
to  this  road  from  the  West,”  as  given  in  your  report  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I should  say  it  had  somewhat. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  have  some  doubts  whether  it  will  be  a 
paying  road,  have  you  ? 

A.  As  I said  before,  I think  that  this  road  needs  the  most  economical  and 
careful  management  of  any  road  that  I know  of,  to  enable  it  to  pay  the  inter- 
est on  its  bonded  debt ; and  I do  not  think  there  will  be  anything  left  for 
what  is  above  the  bonded  debt  when  it  is  completed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  You  mean,  even  better  management  than  it  has 
had  so  far  ? 

A.  I do  not  make  any  comparison  as  to  that.  I mean  on  general  princi- 
ples. I mean  to  say,  that,  entirely  independent  of  that,  I think  its  debt  is  so 
great  that,  in  order  to  make  it  pay,  it  will  need  extraordinary  wise  manage- 
ment. 

Q.  Have  you  been  so  far  shaken  in  your  former  views  as  to  think  that  the 
road  may  not  be  worth  completion  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  my  view  about  the  road  is  this,  that  I should  be  willing  the 
State  should  put  in  its  pro  rata  to  complete  the  road, — that  is  my  judgment, 
— and  take  the  risk  of  what  might  result  afterwards.  I think  I should  do 
that  as  a private  citizen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  You  would  spend  millions  according  to  your 
estimate,  or  30  millions  in  the  whole  ? 

A.  I would  put  in  my  pro  rata  part  and  take  the  risk.  If  I was  going  to 
put  in  7^  millions,  I should  want  a bottom  mortgage,  but  I think  I should  be 
willing  to  put  in  my  pro  rata  part,  and  then  take  my  chances  of  the  magnifi- 
cent prospects  which  are  set  forth  after  its  completion.  I would  run  my  risk 
as  to  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  Whose  testimony  is  it  that  has  principally  shaken 
your  faith  in  the  road  ? To  whom  did  you  refer  ? 
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A.  I did  not  refer  to  any  one  in  particular.  Of  course,  I have  heard  a 
great  deal  more  since  I have  been  here,  than  I ever  heard  before,  in  relation 
to  this  matter.  Probably  there  was  never  a railroad  question  more  thoroughly 
discussed  pro  and  con.  What  I have  heard  here  throws  some  considerable 
doubt  on  my  mind. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  State  could  be  in  any  better  condition  in  any  event, 
than  by  holding  the  control  of  this  franchise  to  secure  what  money  they  have 
got  in  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; I cannot  conceive  how  the  road  is  going  to  be  worth,  when  it 
Is  finished,  taking  the  best  view  that  has  been  put  upon  it  by  its  friends,  and 
making  proper  deductions,  perhaps — I cannot  see  how  the  road  Ts  going  to  be 
worth  over  30  millions  ; and,  if  it  is  not,  I think  It  is  for  the  highest  interest 
of  those  people  who  own  that  30  millions  to  control  it. 

Q.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  scheme  that  is  pi  oposed  by  us  that  the  road 
should  be  worth  30  millions.  We  propose  that  whatever  money  it  takes  to 
complete  the  road  shall  be  advanced  on  the  Berdell  bonds. 

A.  I have  said  that  I would  not  put  in  the  money  on  these  present  secur- 
ities. I would  be  willing  to  contribute  my  pro  rata^  but  if  I was  to  put  in  any 
more  money  than  that,  the  security  must  be  at  the  bottom. 

Q.  Here  is  the  question  I want  to  get  at.  The  State  has  $3,600,000  of 
the  Berdell  bonds,  but  has  no  control  of  the  franchise  or  management  of  the 
road.  Now,  if  they  can  get  a majority  of  the  stock  deposited  with  them  to  be 
retained  as  long  as  the  road  is  indebted  to  the  State,  would  they  not  be  in  a 
great  deal  better  position  than  now  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ; I think  not. 

Q You  think  the  control  of  the  road  Is  not  worth  anything  ? 

A.  I think  they  had  better  go  in  with  the  bondholders  and  get  rid  of  the 
stock.  I think  in  order  to  put  this  road  in  a sound  condition,  the  first  requi- 
site is  to  get  rid  of  the  stock. 

Q.  Don’t  you  substantially  get  rid  of  it,  if  the  State  have  a majority  put 
into  their  hands  without  paying  a dollar  for  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ; it  is  there,  and  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  It  can  be  revived 
and  turned  back  again.  And,  as  long  as  it  is  alive,  you  will  have  this  great 
speculative  Interest  all  the  time  alive  and  working  vigorously  to  galvanize  the 
stock  anew. 

Q.  As  a bondholder,  you  do  not  care  how  much  the  stock  is  worth,  if  the 
Interest  on  the  bonds  is  promptly  paid  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ; but  I want  to  manage  my  bonds  myself.  I don’t  want  to  put 
the  management  of  my  bonds  into  the  hands  of  parties  whose  interest  I think 
is  nothing. 

Q.  That  Is,  you  want  to  manage  your  bonds  in  the  interest  of  the  bonds, 
instead  of  in  the  interest  of  the  stock  ? 

A.  I said  I wanted  to  get  possession  of  my  bonded  interest  In  the  road  and 
control  it  myself  That  I think  is  the  first  requisite  to  a healthy  condition  of 
the  road. 

Q.  Suppose,  as  a private  individual,  you  own  20  millions  of  the  bonds,  and 
other  parties  own  the  stock  and  floating  debt.  If  they  manage  the  road,  they 
can  run  It  in  the  interest  of  the  floating  debt  undoubtedly ; you  want  to  man- 
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age  it  in  the  interest  of  your  property.  Now,  suppose  the  parties  come 
forward  and  give  you  a majority  of  the  stock,  then  you  have  control  of  the 
franchise  of  that  road  and  can  manage  it  in  the  interest  of  the  bonded  debt. 
Is  not  that  the  position  you  wish  to  be  in  ? 

A.  I do  not  want  to  be  in  that  position  in  that  way,  because  I do  not 
understand  that  that  would  afford  any  security  for  me.  For  instance,  when 
this  road  came  here,  and  got  their  first  loan,  they  put  up  $133  for  every 
hundred  they  got,  and  then  there  was  a sinking  fund  provided.  After  a cer- 
tain time  the  Legislature  changed  that  by  an  Act  which  relieved  them  very 
materially,  I think,  and,  if  the  Legislature  should  pass  an  Act  providing  that 
a majority  of  the  stock  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  State,  I should  be_ 
afraid  that  some  legislation  might  follow  at  the  proper  time,  with  this  large 
speculative  stock  interest  behind,  which  would  take  it  out  of  my  hands  as  a 
bondholder. 

Q.  Your  fear,  then,  is  rather  a fear  of  human  nature,  and  not  particularly 
of  the  value  of  this  road  ? That  is,  your  dislike  to  trust  future  legislation  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ; I think  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  unbusinesslike  and  unwise 
proceedings  to  have  that  done.  The  idea  of  a party  owning  thirty  millions  of 
dollars,  and  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  the  stockholders,  when  I do  not  con- 
sider the  stock  worth  anything  except  to  control  these  thirty  millions  of 
bonds,  does  not  seem  to  me  a thing  any  individual  would  do  in  his  own  private 
capacity. 

Q.  I think  you  mistake  my  question  all  through.  You  propose  to  get  the 
control  of  these  thirty  millions  of  dollars  into  the  hands  of  the  bondholders  ? 

A.  That  is  the  proposition  I start  with. 

Q.  I understand  you,  then,  that  you  fear  that  they  may  get  it  repealed  by 
future  legislation  ? 

A.  I should  not  think  it  was  good  security.  It  would  not  be  for  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  an  act  of  justice  to 
the  stockholders,  who  are  supposed  to  have  paid,  and  probably  have  paid, 
large  amounts  of  money  into  this  road,  that  they  should  have  reserved  to 
them  the  benefit  of  any  value  the  road  may  have  over  the  first  and  second 
mortgages  ? If  the  road  should  be  worth  forty  millions,  as  gentlemen  have 
reported  it  probably  would  be  worth,  in  a few  years,  does  it  not  seem  an  act 
of  justice  to  these  stockholders,  if  they  are  willing  to  do  all  they  can,  and  sur- 
render their  stock  to  the  State,  that  they  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  ten, 
twelve,  or  thirteen  millions,  above  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  bonds  that  the 
road  may  be  worth  ? 

A.  I do  not  think  the  claim  for  justice  on  the  part  of  the  stockholders  is 
very  large,  sir,  under  all  the  circumstances.  I do  not  think  that  their  claim 
for  justice  is  sufficiently  large  to  risk  the  good  management  of  this  road,  by 
any  such  legislation  as  that.  If  they  have  any  claim,  it  is  not  of  sufficient 
value  to  risk  what  I deem  to  be  the  best  condition  to  put  this  road  into  in 
order  to  complete  it  and  have  it  wisely  and  properly  managed  for  the  future ; 
and  unless  it  is  so  managed,  the  State  must  lose,  most  clearly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  When  you  speak  of  the  bondholders  getting  posses- 
sion of  the  road,  you  assume  that  they  must  do  it,  under  the  terms  of  the  Ber- 
dell  mortgage  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  must  be  six  months  default,  and  eighteen  months  possession  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  will  be  two  years.  You  assume  that  there  will  be  no  difficulties 
in  litigation  or  any  delays  ? 

A.  I accept  all  those  conditions. 

Q.  What  limit  of  time  do  you  assign,  as  a business  man,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  property  may  come  into  the  absolute  possession  of  the  bond- 
holders ? 

A.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  state  that.  I have  no  experience 
about  it,  but  I am  aware  of  the  great  difficulty  that  appertains  to  foreclosure 
under  a mortgage. 

Q.  Wouldn’t  you  say  that  it  would  be  very  likely  four  years  ? 

A.  I have  no  idea  how  long. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  would  you  recommend  that  a process  should  be  resorted  to, 
which  will  certainly  take  two  years,  and  may  take  a good  many  more,  you 
cannot  tell  how  many,  before  they  get  possession  ? What  would  you  propose 
to  be  done  with  the  road  in  the  interval  ? 

A.  In  the  interval,  I should  run  the  road  as  it  is  now  run,  to  the  best 
advantage  I could. 

Q.  As  a broken  road,  with  here  and  there  3 track  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  all  that  part  which  is  partially  finished  you  would  allow  to  depre- 
ciate ? 

A.  It  would  have  to  take  its  chances. 

Q.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  railroad  management  ? 

A.  No,  sir ; I don’t  profess  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it. 

Q.  You  are  not  an  expert  upon  the  subject  ? 

A.  I don’t  claim  to  be  anything  of  the  sort. 

Q.  Not  pretending  to  be  a railroad  expert,  you  still  understand  that  the 
loss  would  be  very  great  indeed  to  leave  the  road  in  this  unfinished  condition 
for  two  years  certainly,  and  perhaps  more, — you  understand  that  that  would 
be  a very  great  loss  ? 

A . I have  no  doubt  that  there  would  be  considerable  loss. 

Q.  Then  you  understand  that  if  the  bondholders  should  succeed  in  over- 
coming all  difficulties,  and  get  possession  of  the  road,  they  would  need  State 
aid  just  as  it  is  needed  now  ? 

A.  Not  just  as  it  is  needed  now.  I think  they  would  need  aid  from  some 
quarter.  I think  the  bondholders  could  then  complete  the  road.  I think  if 
the  bondholders  took  possession  of  that  road,  and  got  a clean  title,  they  would 
be  in  a position  to  raise  money  and  have  no  difficulty. 

Q.  Suppose  the  bondholders  got  possession  after  two  years,  or  four  years, 
it  will  cost  probably  twice  as  much  to  finish  the  road  then,  as  if  it  was  taken 
hold  of  this  summer,  will  it  not  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  I think  the  general  impression  is  that  in  the  present  condition  of 
things,  if  the  road  is  allowed  to  lie  some  four  years,  the  depreciation  would  be 
such  that  it  would  cost  about  twice  as  much  to  complete  it  as  now.  Then  the 
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result  would  be,  you  would  have  your  bondholders,  after  a litigation  of  per- 
haps two,  and  probably  four  years’  time,^in  possession  of  a road  very  much 
deteriorated,  very  much  damaged  physically,  and  perhaps  still  more  by  the 
growth  of  other  interests ; they  would  need  a great  deal  more  money  than  is 
needed  now,  and  you  would  expect  the  State  to  pay  part  of  it  ? 

A . That  would  be  for  the  State  to  consider  at  that  time.  I cannot  tell 
now  what  I would  do  four  years  hence. 

Q.  You  would  not  say  that  it  would  require  as  much  aid  from  the  State, 
now,  as  it  would  after  that  deterioration  ? 

A.  I should  not  suppose  it  would. 

Q.  Then  you  would  lose  four  years,  and  want  the  same  aid  you  want 
to-day,  and  your  reason  for  that  is,  that  you  think  that  at  the  end  of  four 
years,  with  the  road  costing  double  to  finish  it,  the  bondholders  would  have 
a control  which  they  have  not  got  now  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  so.  I understand  that  if  the  stockholders  would  come 
forward  and  surrender  their  stock,  the  bondholders  could  foreclose  now. 

Q.  Do  you  give  it  as  a legal  opinion,  that  the  stockholders  have  the  right, 
under  the  Berdell  mortgage,  confirmed  by  three  Legislatures,  to  surrender 
their  18  months  equity  of  redemption  ? 

A.  I have  no  legal  opinion,  Mr.  Dana  ; I should  have  to  come  to  you  for 
the  legal  opinions.  I have  no  legal  opinion,  because  I am  not  a lawyer. 

Q.  You  can  see  without  being  bred  as  a lawyer,  that  there  might  be  a very 
difficult  question  whether,  as  three  Legislatures  had  confirmed  this  mortgage, 
which  in  terms  gives  to  the  proprietors  the  equity  of  redemption  for  eighteen 
months,  whether  they  could  surrender  that,  as  they  might  if  they  were  private 
individuals  ? 

A . I understand  that  the  whole  question  is  covered  with  great  difficulties. 

Q.  The  only  object  in  making  a delay  of  two  or  four  years,  and  making 
the  road  twice  as  costly  as  it  is  now,  is  to  secure  for  the  bondholders  a better 
management  of  the  road  than  they  can  get  in  any  other  way.  Now,  have 
you  considered  any  other  mode  of  getting  the  management  of  the  road  into 
the  hands  of  the  State  for  instance  V 

A . I have  considered  only  one  way,  perhaps.  As  I said  to  these  gentle- 
men, a long  time  ago,  if  the  State  saw  fit  to  put  any  more  money  into  the 
road  the  only  way  was  for  them  to  put  their  floating  debt  into  a second  mort- 
gage, deposit  a majority  of  the  stock  here,  and  give  the  State  Berdell  bonds. 
I have  reflected  upon  that  plan,  and  if  the  State  has  got  to  lend  them  any 
more  money  to  be  managed  by  the  stockholders,  I do  not  see  any  other  way 
for  them  to  do  than  that. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  any  other  way  by  which  the  State  could  have 
the  management  of  the  road  in  its  own  hands  ? 

A.  I have  considered  that  they  might  deposit  a majority  of  the  stock 
here,  and  the  State  put  in  a majority  of  the  directors,  and  fix  it  up  in  that 
way,  which,  to  my  mind,  is  not  at  all  adequate  to  the  demands  of  the  occasion. 

Q.  Suppose  that  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  road  finished  at  once,  which 
you  think  ought  to  be  finished,  and  without  any  delay  of  two  or  four  years, 
but  at  the  end  of  four  months,  and  at  the  present  cost,  not  at  the  cost  which 
it  would  require  after  the  great  depreciation  which  it  would  suffer  in  foiu* 
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years,  a provision  should  be  made  that  the  money  should  not  be  loaned  until 
a majority  of  the  stock  had  been  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  the 
depositors  receiving  negotiable  receipts.  Now,  whatever  danger  there  might 
be  with  regard  to  the  next  Legislature’s  (which  seems  to  be  your  chief  appre- 
hension) ruining  whatever  interest  the  State  had  then,  would  you  not  consid- 
er that  that  risk  had  better  be  run  than  the  risk  of  this  great  expense  which 
would  result  from  a long  delay  ? 

A.  I would  say  that  as  a bondholder  I would  rather  incur  the  risk  of  any 
delay  that  might  arise,  than  put  my  property  into  the  hands  of  men  to  be 
controlled  by  an  interest  that  is  not  worth  anything. 

Q.  You  are  not  answering  my  question.  I am  assuming  that  a majority  of 
the  stock  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State. 

A.  I will  answer  that.  You  propose  that  negotiable  certificates  shall  be 
issued  to  float  around  in  the  community.  The  result  is  that  this  speculative 
stock  is  kept  alive,  and  as  powerful  as  ever,  to  influence  and  control  the  man- 
agement of  the  road,  and  that  is  the  one  great  difficulty. 

Q.  The  State  holding  the  right  to  vote  ? 

A.  The  State  holding  the  right  to  vote ; yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don’t  you  attach  any  value  to  that  ? 

A.  I should  be  afraid  to  have  this  speculative  stock  interest  lying  round 
in  the  community,  because  my  experience  is  that  those  interests  are  very  pow- 
erful and  would  have  a very  decided  influence  in  the  management  of  this 
road. 

Q.  Then,  as  I understand  your  objection,  it  is  an  apprehension  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  stockholders,  although  the  State  holds  a majority  of  the  stock, — 
an  apprehension  that  the  whole  thing  may  be  done  away  with  by  future 
legislation  ? 

A . Yes,  sir ; my  view  of  it  is,  that  the  stock  is  not  worth  anything,  and  I 
don’t  think  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  ought  to  keep  it  alive  by  giving 
certificates  to  be  bought  and  sold  in  the  market,  to  have  the  community  gulled, 
as  they  have  been  for  the  last  year  or  two. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  State  of  Massachusetts  taking  it  merely  to  give  it  the 
power  of  voting,  obviously,  would  be  a fi'aud  upon  the  public,  in  any  sense 
whatever  ? 

A.  I think  it  would  keep  this  stock  alive  ; it  would  be  bought  and  sold, 
and  honest  people  would  lose  their  money,  as  they  have  lost  it.  I meet  every 
day  people  who  tell  me  how  much  they  have  lost. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  rather  diminished  by  the  fact,  that  the  State  does 
not  take  it  as  security,  but  merely  for  the  right  to  vote  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I think  the  operation  would  tend  rather  to  give  a little  char- 
acter to  the  stock  than  otherwise.  The  fact  that  the  State  thought  it  was 
worth  bringing  up  here,  would  give  it  a little  more  character  than  it  has  now. 

Q.  How  do  you  propose  to  get  a mortgage  that  shall  take  precedence  of 
the  Berdell  mortgage  ? 

A.  If  I understand  the  terms  of  the  mortgage,  after  the  bondholders  get 
entire  and  clean  possession  of  the  road,  they  would  proceed  to  issue  stock  and 
organize  a company. 

Q.  You  mean,  after  the  Berdell  mortgage  has  ceased  to  exist  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don’t  propose  any  mode  of  getting  under  the  Berdell  mortgage 
while  it  exists  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I don’t 

Testimony  of  Hon.  E.  C.  Sherman. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  As  a director  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  the 
Boston,  Hartford  & Erie  Railroad  have  you  any  statements  that  you  desire  to 
make  to  the  Committee  ? 

A.  I stand  by  our  report.  I believe  now,  as  I did  then,  that  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  the  State,  and  of  the  public  generally,  to  finish  the  road  at  the 
earliest  day  possible. 

Q.  Do  you  coincide  with  the  views  expressed  by  your  associate,  Mr. 
Pierce. 

A.  No,  sir ; I cannot  coincide  with  him  on  that.  I think  you  might  as 
well  throw  five  millions  of  dollars  into  the  sea  as  to  take  that  course,  for  it 
will  take  at  least  four  years  to  bring  this  road  into  the  hands  of  the  bond- 
holders, and  in  the  meantime,  you  lose  the  interest  on  the  bonds  and  the  bene- 
fit of  the  road  to  the  public.  If  it  is  beneficial  to  the  city  of  Boston,  or  the 
State,  of  course  you  lose  that  benefit  for  that  length  of  time.  I would  pro- 
vide that  the  bondholders  should  take  hold  with  the  State,  and  help  finish  the 
road,  and  I would  have  it  so  arranged  that  the  State  should  have  an  interest 
there.  I sketched  off  this  morning  a little  plan  which  I will  read.  It  is  rough  ; 
. the  details  are  not  worked  out ; but  I think  something  of  the  kind  might  an- 
swer the  purpose. 

1.  The  bondholders  to  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  an 
amount,  as  security,  of  Berdell  mortgage  bonds,  which  at  a par  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  complete  the  road  to  the  Hudson  River.  The  bondholders  to  receive 
in  exchange  notes  of  the  corporation  or  second  mortgage  bonds,  for  the  same 
amount. 

2.  To  relieve  the  corporation  from  putting  up  Berdell  bonds  as  security  for 
the  amount  to  be  received  for  filling  the  South  Boston  flats. 

3.  The  governor  and  council  to  require  of  Messrs.  Munson  and  Dillon,  to 
give  bonds  with  satisfactory  security,  that  they  will  complete  the  road  within 
the  time  and  amount  estimated  by  the  State  engineer ; and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  governor  and  council.  Said  contractors  to  receive  in  payment  at  par 
twenty  years  six  per  cent.  Massachusetts  currency  bonds,  the  first  interest 
coupon  to  be  payable  on  July  1,  1871. 

4.  The  number  of  directors  to  be  limited  to  fifteen ; eight  of  whom  shall  be 
State  directors.  The  board  to  have  a finance  committee  of  three;  two  of 
whom  to  be  State  directors,  who  shall  be  well  known,  practical  financiei’S ; 
appointed  with  special  reference  to  that  committee.  All  matters  of  finance  to 
be  referred  to  this  committee,  and  any  matter  not  approved  of  by  two  of  that 
committee,  shall  not  be  passed  by  the  board  of  directors,  unless  by  a two- 
thirds  vote. 

.5.  The  stockholders  to  deposit  with  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  a 
majority  of  the  shares  of  stock  of  the  corporation  in  trust  for  the  term  of 
years.  The  State  to  have  the  right  to  vote  on  the  same  at  all  meetings  of 
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stockholders  except  those  for  the  election  of  directors  on  the  part  of  private 
stockholders.  The  treasurer  to  issue  certificates  to  each  owner  of  stock.  Said 
stock  may  be  sold  and  transferred  as  other  stock,  the  owner  to  be  entitled  to 
all  benefits  of  the  same  except  the  right  to  vote  on  it. 

It  is  something  new,  I think,  to  provide  for  the  managing  of  a road  by 
State  directors,  but  I think  some  provision  should  be  made  by  which  the  State 
may  understand  how  the  road  is  to  be  managed  hereafter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  Has  the  testimony  which  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Committee,  as  to  the  amount  of  business  which  the  road  would  be  likely  to 
do,  shaken  your  faith  at  all  in  the  estimate  you  have  made  of  the  business  in 
your  report  ? 

A.  I have  not  seen  anything  that  has  shaken  my  opinion  at  all.  I did  not 
know  anything  about  the  Midland  Railroad  when  we  made  that  report.  I 
think  that  is  going  to  be  an  important  connection  with  this  road,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  Central  will  be  very  valu- 
able. I do  not  know  much  about  the  Air  Line  road,  which,  according  to  the 
testimony  which  I have  heard  here,  is  very  certain  to  be  completed,  which  will 
make  a through,  straight  line  to  New  York,  and  which  will  certainly  be  of 
great  value  to  this  road.  I should  be  very  much  opposed  to  any  breakdown 
in  an  enterprise  of  this  kind.  The  only  way  is  to  finish  the  road  at  the 
earliest  day  possible,  and  get  an  income  coming  back.  If  it  is  only  one  per 
cent,  you  have  something  towards  the  cost,  but  if  it  is  stopped,  you  will  lose 
the  income  from  the  road,  besides  the  depreciation.  I have  had  some  expe- 
rience in  this  matter.  I was  in  the  Council  when  the  work  on  the  Hoosac 
tunnel  was  stopped,  and  I think  that  the  stopping  of  that  work  cost  the  State 
"more  than  $5,000,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  There  have  been  reports  in  the  community  which 
have  reached  me  through  different  sources,  that  you  have,  within  the  past 
year,  been  employed  by  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  Company  to 
render  them  services ; how  is  that  ? 

A.  That  is  not  true,  in  any  sense  whatever.  My  services  have  been  as  a 
State  director  in  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  Company  since  I 
was  appointed,  and  I never  have  received  a cent,  and  don’t  much  expect  ever 
to  receive  a cent.  I have  paid  my  own  expenses  so  far. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  the  case,  that  in  any  way  whatever  you  have  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  Company  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  nor  by  any  other  company. 

Q.  For  any  purpose  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  When  I go  in  for  anything,  I go  in  for  it,  because  I think  it 
is  right.  I am  very  glad  you  asked  me  that  question,  because  I wanted  an 
opportunity  to  make  this  statement.  A friend  of  mine  told  me  on  Saturday, 
that  he  had  heard  that  I had  pledged  myself  to  the  lobby,  that  they  should 
be  paid.  I told  the  gentleman  that  I did  not  think  he  should  have  believed 
it,  and  he  said  he  did  not,'but  he  wanted  to  ask  me  if  it  was  a fact.  I feel  a 
great  interest  in  this  road,  because  I think  it  will  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
State,  and  for  the  interest  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  true  that  you  have  pledged  yourself  to  the  lobby  in  any 
way  ? 
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A.  Do  you  doubt  what  I have  said  ? I have  just  said  that  I have  not. 

Q.  Not  at  all.  It  was  expressed  in  another  form : that  you  had  undertaken 
to  make  some  arrangements  with  the  lobby  of  last  year  about  negotiating  for 
their  pay. 

It  is  false  in  every  particular.  A gentleman  said  to  me,  “I  was  not 
paid  last  year  for  my  services  for  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie.”  I said,  “ I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that  matter  at  all.  I suppose  these  men,  if  they  owe 
you  anything,  will  pay  you.”  Those  are  the  words  I used.  The  gentleman 
may  be  here,  and  if  he  is,  I should  like  to  have  him  testify. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A . That  was  some  three  or  four  weeks  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  this  talk  grew  out  of  the  conversation  with  that 
person  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  whether  it  did  or  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  what  the  rumors  grew  out  of  ? 

A.  I have  not,  at  all;  of  course,  I have  not  the  slightest  knowledge. 

Q.  How  long  ago  did  you  first  hear  the  rumors  ? 

A.  I met  my  friend,  Hon.  Frank  W.  Bird,  in  the  street,  and  he  said,  “ It 
has  been  reported  at  the  State  house  that  you  are  trying  to  help  the  ‘ bum- 
mers ’ on  this  road.”  Said  I,  “ Do  you  believe  it  ? ” Said  he,  “ No,  I do  not 
believe  it.” 

Q.  You  mean  to  state,  in  the  most  general  way,  that  you  have  not  under- 
taken, in  any  way  or  shape,  to  negotiate  with  the  lobby  members  of  last  year 
for  their  compensation  ? 

A.  I mean  to  say  that  I have  not,  in  any  way,  received  anything  or  any 
promise  of  anything,  from  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  or  attempted  to 
negotiate  in  any  way  whatever.  If  anybody  asked  me  a question  like  that 
to-day,  I should  tell  him,  I presume  they  would  pay,  if  they  were  able,  but  I 
have  no  authority  and  no  means  in  any  way.  I do  not  think,  after  spending 
two  or  three  months’  hard  labor,  without  receiving  a cent,  I should  take  any 
pecuniary  responsibility  in  the  matter,  or  make  any  promises  to  pay  men. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  persons  who  have  been  employed  to  aid  the  Boston, 
Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  have  spoken  to  you  about  their  pay  ? 

A.  I do  not  remember  only  this  one. 

Q.  You  spoke  in  such  a way  in  your  last  answer,  that  I did  not  know  but 
there  might  have  been  several. 

A.  I don’t  know  but  there  might  have  been  several,  but  I do  not  remem- 
ber any  others.  I have  not  been  up  here  to  hear  them  talk.  I have  scarcely 
been  at  the  State  house  this  winter.  I have  been  very  busy  most  of  the  time. 
I have  only  been  here  at  one  hearing,  I believe,  and,  of  course,  I have  not  had 
a great  deal  of  time  to  consult  with  the  lobby.  I have  been  engaged  in  my 
regular  business,  and  my  business  is  not  lobbying,  by  any  means. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  discussions  among  the  lobby  members  of  the 
present  year  as  to  whether  they  are  likely  to  get  their  pay,  or  whether  their 
pay  is  dependent  upon  the  success  of  this  petition  ? 

A.  I do  not  know,  sir. 
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Testimony  of  Hon.  Avery  Plumer. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  The  Committee  have  called  you  without  any 
consultation  with  you,  and  desire  to  ask  you,  as  a business  man  and  merchant  of 
the  city  of  Boston,  your  views  with  reference  to  the  immediate  completion 
of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  as  regards  its  effect  upon  the  business  inter- 
ests of  Boston  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I desire  to  say,  in  answer  to  that  question,  that  as  a business 
man  in  Boston,  I have  from  the  first  felt  a very  deep  interest  in  the  matter. 

I had  the  honor  of  a seat  on  this  Committee  the  first  year  that  the  Committee 
recommended  to  the  Legislature  to  grant  its  aid,  and  I have  never  seen  any 
reason  to  change  my  opinion  from  that  time  to  this,  that  the  completion  of  the 
road  would  be  of  very  great  advantage  to  the  business  interests  of  Boston  and 
of  the  State  in  general.  If  the  Committee  will  allow  me,  I desire  to  express 
my  entire  dissent  from  some  of  the  views  that  have  been  expressed  before  the 
Committee,  with  regard  to  the  export  trade  from  the  city  of  Boston.  If  I 
understand  the  report  of  the  railroad  commissioners  in  regard  to  the  export 
trade  of  the  city  of  Boston,  they  report,  in  effect,  that  it  is  useless  and  idle 
to  attempt  to  compete  at  all  for  the  export  trade  with  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  You  mean  breadstuffs  ? 

A.  Not  only  breadstuffs,  but  everything.  They  say  that  we  cannot  com- 
pete at  all  with  the  city  of  New  York ; that  instead  of  endeavoring  to  get 
any  portion  of  that  trade,  the  efforts  of  the  railroad  managers  should  be  con- 
fined entirely  to  furnishing  facilities  for  the  local  trade  of  the  State.  I think 
I am  correct  in  that.  Furthermore,  in  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners before  this  Committee,  he  said  something  like  this : “ That  the  bane  and 
curse  of  New  England  was  their  attempt  to  compete  for  this  trade  with  the 
city  of  New  York.”  Now,  sir,  it  would  be  refreshing  to  me  as  a business  man 
— and  I think  it  would  be  to  business  men  in  general — if  it  could  be  known  to 
be  the  fact,  that  there  has  been  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  man- 
agers of  this  State  to  compete  for  this  trade,  to  any  great  extent.  I under- 
take to  say  that  until  the  consolidation  of  the  Boston  & Worcester  & Western 
railroads,  the  first  effort  was  not  made,  the  first  step  was  not  taken  on  the  part 
of  the  railroads  to  obtain  any  of  this  trade.  Since  the  consolidation,  the  Bos- 
ton & Albany  Railroad  have  completed  negotiations  with  reference  to  taking 
the  track  of  the  Grand  Junction  road  to  East  Boston  ; they  have  completed 
that  track  ; they  have  built  an  elevator  that  will  accommodate  350,000  bushels 
of  grain ; with  the  hope  and  with  the  expectation  that  we  were  to  have  some 
portion,  at  all  events,  of  the  export  trade  in  breadstuffs.  They  are  also 
developing  their  wharf  accommodations  there,  with  the  view  of  furnishing  the 
necessary  facilities  to  do  a portion  of  this  business,  and  for  one  I am  very  san- 
guine that  a portion  of  this  business  will  come  here  ; I have  no  doubt  of  it. 
Further  than  that,  they  are  only  developing  this  property  at  East  Boston  for 
the  time  being,  with  the  expectation  of  carrying  on  the  filling  up  of  the 
flats  at  South  Boston,  50  acres  of  which  they  have  purchased  of  the  State,  as 
is  very  well  known  to  gentlemen  of  the  Committee,  with  the  expectation  of 
building  elev.ators  and  warehouses  there  for  this  very  trade.  Now,  either  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  directors,  “ old  fogies  ” as  they  have  been  termed 
before  this  Committee,  are  at  fault,  and  had  better  give  up  their  purchase  of 
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50  acres  of  flats,  and  make  the  most  of  the  long  haul  that  they  have  now 
to  the  property  at  East  Boston — for  that  will  answer  every  purpose,  on  the 
theory  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  commission  who  have  testified  here,  and  on  the 
theory  of  their  report — and,  further,  the  Boston,  Hartford  & Erie  Railroad 
had  better  not  spend  any  more  money  in  that  direction,  on  the  theory  that 
we  are  to  have  a portion  of  this  export  trade,  or  the  conclusions  of  the  rail- 
road commissioners  are  wrong. 

Q.  You  are  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Boston  & Albany  Railroad  ? 

A.  I have  the  honor  to  be  one  of  the  “ old  fogies  ” who  manage  that  road. 
I cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  on  what  gentlemen  base  their  theory,  that  we 
cannot  and  shall  not  have  any  of  this  export  trade.  I undertake  to  say,  that 
the  failure  of  the  steamship  lines  that  have  been  established  in  Boston  has 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  provided  in  advance  of  the  time,  and 
before  the  proper  facilities  had  been  furnished  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
That  is,  they  failed,  because  the  new  elevator  at  East  Boston  was  not  com- 
pleted until  within  the  last  few  months,  and  there  was  no  way  of  getting  to 
tide-water  with  a very  large  amount  of  freight.  But  this  is  now  accomplished, 
and  already  the  Boston  & Albany  Railroad  are  taking  a y^ry  large  portion  of 
the  emigrant  trade.  The  emigrants  from  abroad  are  being  transferred  imme- 
diately from  the  ships  to  the  cars  of  the  Boston  & Albany  Railroad,  without  being 
taken  across  the  town,  and  are  at  once  sent  to  the  West.  The  same  thing  may 
be  done  with  freight,  and  the  volume  of  freight  that  is  coming  through  Boston 
to  be  exported  to  Europe,  in  my  judgment,  is  to  be  vastly  enhaneed.  It  is- well 
known  to  the  Committee,  that  the  Cunard  line  thought  it  for  their  interest  to 
withdraw  from  Boston,  but  they  were  obliged  to  come  back ; and  in  addition 
to  the  Cunard  line  coming  back,  the  Inman  line  has  come  here,  so  that  we 
have  two  lines  now,  and  the  greater  the  volume  of  freight  and  the  greater  the 
number  of  emigrant  passengers  that  go  through  Boston,  the  lower  freight  can 
be  exported  from  Boston  abroad. 

Now,  there  is  a measure  before  Congress  at  the  present  time  which,  if  it 
should  be  carried  (and  if  it  is  not  carried  this  year,  it  must  come,  inevitably) 
must  directly  benefit  the  transportation  lines  from  Boston  west,  and  it 
will  indirectly  benefit  the  trade  of  Boston,  and  this  export  and  import 
trade  largely.  I allude  to  allowing  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  to  large 
cities,  like  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  direct,  without  their  going  as 
they  now  do  through  the  New  York  custom-house,  largely.  Take  for 
instance  Cincinnati.  Cincinnati  consumes  about  $40,000,000  of  imported 
goods  annually.  Now  they  are  largely  imported  via  New  York.  The  result 
is  that  the  Cincinnati  importer,  being  compelled  to  have  his  goods  come  in 
that  way,  to  have  them  bonded  in  New  York,  and  go  through  the  NeAv  York 
custom-house,  gets  his  goods  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  New  York  import- 
er gets  his  goods  into  the  Cincinnati  market  that  come  out  in  the  same  ship. 
That  state  of  things  cannot  last,|because  it  is  a manifest  injustice  to  the  large 
cities  ; and  as  the  Boston  & Albany  Railroad  is  now  situated  with  reference 
to  this  freight,  as  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad  is  now  situated  with  refer- 
ence to  this  freight  (I  only  speak  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad,  because 
I know  about  that,  they  are  situated  precisely  in  the  same  w\ay  as  the  Boston 
& Albany),  freight  may  come  here  say  for  Cincinnati ; it  may  be  landed  by 
the  Inman  line  of  steamships,  if  you  please,  consigned  to  a party  in  Cincin- 
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nati ; the  goods  may  be  transhipped  from  the  ship  immediately  on  board  the 
cars,  verified  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  Customs,  by  the  marks  and  num- 
bers in  the  manifest,  then  they  may  be  sealed  up  and  go  under  bonds  pf  the 
Boston  & Albany  Railroad,  the  same  as  bonded  goods  go  to  (^anada^  and  be 
delivered  to  the  collector  of  the  Cincinnati  custom-house,  and  the  duties 
paid  there.  I say  that  must  come.  My  theory  in  j^gard  to  this  thing  is  that 
a large  portion  of  this  business  will  go  through  Boston,  for  the  reason  that 
there  is  no  carting  of  goods  across  the  town,  the  business  will  be  done  more 
promptly,  with  more  facility,  and  with  less  expense  here  than  it  possibly  can 
be  in  New  York. 

The  same  thing  is  done  in  Baltimore  now.  Baltimore  has  a very  large 
amount  of  this  export  trade,  and  it  might  be  said  with  just  as  much  propriety 
that  it  is  useless  for  Baltimore  to  attempt  to  compete  with  New  York  as  to  say 
that  it  is  useless  for  Boston  to  attempt  to  compete  with  New  York.  But  what 
is  the  fact?  I was  on  the  wharf  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad,  within 
the  last  fortnight,  and  the  manager  of  the  Bremen  Steamship  line  went  with 
me  over  the  warehouses  on  the  wharf,  and  said,  “ I am  hourly  expecting  a 
steamship  from  Bremen,  and  here  is  the  outward  cargo  all  ready.”  Well,  sir, 
the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad  is  run  in  the  interest  of  Baltimore.  They  are 
reaching  out  in  every  direction  for  this  Western  business,  and  are  wisely  doing 
so,  and  everything  that  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad  asks  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  or  asks  of  the  i State  of  Maryland,  they  get.  What  is  the  conse- 
quence ? The  stock  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad  has  gone  up  from  $30 
to  $140,  and  has  become  one  of  the  best  stocks  in  the  country.  I don’t  see 
any  reason  why  the  same  state  of  things,  in  a certain  degree,  may  not  exist 
here.  But  we  labor  under  some  disadvantages.  New  York  is  the  great 
market,  it  is  true  ; but  I undertake  to  say  that  we  can  compete  with  New 
York  for  this  freight,  as  we  do  now.  Our  expenses  are  vastly  less  in  Boston 
than  in  New  York,  and  the  difference  in  the  expense,  and  the  greater  prompt- 
ness and  facility  with  which  goods  will  be  unloaded  here  will  bring  them  in 
this  direction.  Some  effort  must  be  make  to  transport  them  more  cheaply 
over  the  railroad,  and  I trust  its  managers  will  make  that  effort,  notwithstand- 
ing they  have  the  reputation  of  being  old  fogies. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  Boston  is  nearer  Liverpool  than  New  York  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  nearer  to  Liverpool  is  it  than  Baltimore  ? 

A.  I don’t  know,  but  I should  say  several  days. 

It  may  not  be  known  generally,  but  it  is  a fact,  that  if  a New  York  mer- 
chant desires  to  get  his  goods  promptly, — certain  styles  of  goods  that  it  is 
important  to  get  immediately  on  the  market, — he  imports  them  through  Bos- 
ton, because  he  gets  them  quicker  than  he  does  if  they  go  through  the  New 
York  custom-house. 

We  certainly  shall  get  a large  amount  of  this  Western  trade  by-and-bye, 
and  T think  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  a clean  bill  of  lading  will  be 
given  for  goods  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool,  exported  by  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  the  Boston  & Albany  Railroads  to  Liverpool,  just  as  bills  of  lading  are 
now  given  for  goods  sent  from  St.  Louis  that  go  by  railroad  to  Baltimore,  and 
then  by  steamer  to  Boston.  I see  no  reason  on  earth  why  they  cannot  do  it. 
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With  regard  to  this  road,  I have  not  lost  my  confidence  in  its  impor- 
tance to  the  city  of  Boston,  notwithstanding  gentlemen  have  been  here  who 
are  my  personal  friends,  for  whom  I have  a very  high  respect,  and  from  whom 
I differ  with  a great  deal  of  diffidence,  but  inasmuch  as  I hold  my  opinions 
honestly,  I express  them.  It  is  my  honest  conviction  that  this  road  will  be  of 
very  great  advantage  to, the  city  of  Boston. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls?)  You  think  there  is  room  for  that  and  for  the 
Boston  and  Albany  both  to  live  ? 

A.  There  is  room  for  us  all.  Notwithstanding  I am  a director  of  the  Bos- 
ton and  Albany  road,  I have  always  favored  this  road,  and  as  a Boston  man, 
interested  in  the  business  interests  of  this  city  and  Commonwealth,  I regard 
It  as  of  very  great  importance.  It  seems  to  me  that  gentlemen  who  talk  about 
a loss  here  lose  sight  of  the  history  of  every  railroad  In  New  England  and  in 
this  country.  Where  is  the  railroad,  I ask,  that,  no  matter  how  bad  the  man- 
agement may  have  been  (and  it  has  been  bad  enough,  we  all  know,  with  very 
few  exceptions),  that  is  not  to-day  paying  property  ? Look  at  the  history  of 
the  Reading  Railroad.  It  was  as  much  as  a man’s  reputation  was  worth  on  State 
Street  a few  years  ago  to  own  any  stock  In  that  road.  Look  at  the  Vermont 
and  Massachusetts  ; it  begins  nowhere  and  goes  nowhere  until  the  Hoosac  Tun- 
nel is  finished.  I have  sold  stock  of  that  road  as  low  as  ^8  a share,  very 
foolishly.  To-day,  the  business  that  has  been  developed  on  that  road  is  pay- 
ing a dividend  of  six  per  cent,  on  $100,  and  the  stock  is  selling  for  about  $60. 
It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  take  all  these  facts  into  view,  for  they  are  facts, 
and  I honestly  and  religiously  believe  that  you  may  take  a man  with  the  most 
sanguine  views,  with  the  largest  conceptions,  with  the  broadest  views  of  the 
immense  business  that  must  come  over  these  great  trunk  lines  from  the  West, 
and  he  will  find,  if  he  is  a railroad  manager,  that,  do  his  best,  the  business  will 
grow  upon  him  faster  than  he  can  prepare  to  do  it.  That  has  been  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Boston  and  Albany  road,  and  of  almost  every  other  railroad. 

Q (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Do  you  not  know  that  the  Vermont  and  Massachu- 
setts Railroad  made  a net  loss  last  year  ? 

A.  I know  they  did ; a temporary  loss,  and  they  passed  a dividend  for  the 
time  being. 

Q.  Have  they  not  passed  several  dividends  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  how  many.  I know  for  several  years  they  have  been 
paying  dividends. 

Mr.  Allen.  I beg  your  pardon,  scarcely  for  several  years,  I think. 

Witness.  I don’t  own  any  stock  in  the  road  now,  but  I had  the  impres- 
sion that  they  had  paid  dividends. 

Mr.  Allen.  They  have  paid  three  or  four  dividends  of  $1,  $1.50,  and  $2. 
I think  not  more  than  three  or  four  dividends  in  all,  and  not  any  lately. 

Witness.  I only  stated  that  as  an  instance  of  railroad  stock  going  up  from 
six  or  eight  dollars  to  sixty  or  seventy,  where  they  had  no  connections. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  What  do  you  think  about  the  plan  submitted, 
which  is  substantially  this  : that  the  State  shall  complete  this  road,  taking  Ber- 
dell  bonds  as  its  security,  and  claiming  a surrender  of  a majority  of  the  stock 
so  that  it  may  control  the  corporation  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I have  never  given  the  subject  thought  enough  to  give  au 
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intelligent  opinion.  I think  there  is  wisdom  enough  in  this  Committee  to 
make  such  an  arrangement  as  will  be  just  and  right  to  all  parties  interested, 
and  at  the  same  time  save  the  State  from  any  loss.  In  fact,  I do  not  believe 
the  State  is  destined  in  the  end  to  suffer  any  loss  by  this  railroad. 

Q.  I will  put  you  a broader  question : Do  you  think  that  the  Committee, 
looking  to  the  interests  of  the  State  at  large,  ought  to  devise  some  scheme 
under  which  the  State  could  complete  this  road  ? 

A.  I do,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Can  you  see  any  way  by  which  the  commerce  of 
Boston  can  be  preserved  and  prospered,  except  through  the  aid  of  the  im- 
portation of  the  products  of  the  West, — bread.stuffs,  mainly  ? 

A.  Well,  sir;  I don’t  agree  with  gentlemen  when  they  represent  the  com- 
merce of  Boston  to  be  so  much  more  depressed  than  that  of  other  sections  of 
the  country  in  proportion.  The  entire  commerce  of  the  country  is  exceed- 
ingly depressed  in  consequence  of  the  high  protective  tariff.  I think  that 
the  commerce  of  Boston  is  to  depend  very  largely  upon  the  exports  that  we 
are  enabled  to  pass  through  this  State.  Portland,  Boston,  New  York,  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  and  New  Orleans  have  to  do  all  the  exporting  business 
for  all  the  immense  territory  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  I submit  that 
it  is  as  plain  as  anything  can  be  that  Boston  must  and  will  have  her  share  of 
it,  and  that  there  will  be  plenty  to  do  for  alL 

Testimony  of  James  C.  Converse. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  As  one  of  the  railroad  commissioners,  have 
you  given  any  consideration  to  the  question  of  the  completion  of  the  Boston, 
Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  ? 

A.  The  board  of  railroad  commissioners,  officially,  have  not  made  any 
investigation  of  this  road,  because  they  found  that  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
governor  and  council,  and  supposed  it  was  in  good  hands.  We  found  that 
our  commission  did  not  cover  this  road ; that  was  our  decision,  consequent- 
ly we  made  no  more  than  a casual  examination  of  the  road  by  a trip  over  it. 
At  the  time  the  trips  were  being  made  on  the  different  railroads  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, we  passed  over  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  but  not  with  a 
view  to  examine  very  minutely  or  particularly  into  it,  because  the  State  had 
the  road  in  charge.  As  a commissioner,  therefore,  I have  nothing  to  say ; but 
I feel  called  upon  here  to  make  one  correction,  and  I am  very  glad  of  the  op- 
portunity, because  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  I have  heard  a misconstruction, 
as  I term  it,  of  the  commissioners’  report,  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  the  export 
business  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  city  of  Boston.  The  question  was 
very  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  board  of  commissioners,  and  a majority  of 
the  commission  were  in  favor  of  the  use  of  all  means  to  facilitate  the  exporta- 
tion of  breadstuffs  from  Boston.  One  member  of  our  board  thought  less  of 
it,  and  the  first  draft  of  the  report  which  was  made  for  our  signatures  was  not 
satisfactory ; but  after  several  consultations,  the  report  was  so  amended  that  it 
received  our  signatures,  and  I am  willing  to  stand  by  that  report  as  a matter 
of  fact  It  does  treat  of  the  depression  of  the  commerce  of  Boston,  and  I 
believe  the  facts  will  justify  it.  The  report  states  some  facts  in  regard  to  the 
depression  of  commerce  from  which  a person  who  does  not  read  through  the 
73 
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whole  might  draw  the  inference,  unjustly,  in  my  apprehension,  that  we  dis- 
parage or  think  lightly  of  the  export  business  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  one 
particular  member  has  individually,  in  his  own  capacity,  seen  fit  to  make 
some  remarks  here  which  I consider  in  disparagement  of  the  export  business 
of  the  Commonwealth.  With  his  views  we,  as  a board,  have  nothing  to  do, 
and  individually  the  other  members  of  the  commission  differ  from  that  opin- 
ion. 

The  export  business  of  this  city  was  looked  upon  as  desirable  as  many  as 
fifteen  years  ago.  At  that  time,  much  of  our  commerce  was  leaving  us,  for 
one  reason  and  another,  and  going  to  New  York.  Many  enterprising  busi- 
ness men  felt  the  damage  we  should  sustain  by  it,  and  cast  about  to  see  in 
what  way  we  could  turn  the  scale  in  our  favor,  arid  we  commenced  building 
steamships.  The  first  line  we  run,  I believe,  was  the  line  to  Philadelphia, 
connecting  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  After  that,  we  built  a 
line  of  steamers  to  run  to  Charleston,  then  to  New  Orleans.  The  war  broke 
out,  and  disturbed  those  two  enterprises.  During  the  war,  we  entered  upon 
the  business  of  establishing  a line  of  Liverpool  steamers ; but,  as  was  re- 
marked by  my  friend  Mr.  Plumer,  it  was  perhaps  a little  before  the  proper 
time  ; the  railroads  had  not  then  made  their  arrangements  to  deliver  freight 
at  New  York  prices  for  the  purpose  of  export.  Since  those  boats  were  pro- 
jected and  built,  those  arrangements  have  been  made.  Those  arrangements 
we  have  stated  in  our  report,  as  I believe,  correctly.  Therefore,  I have 
nothing  to  say  except  to  correct  any  misapprehension  there  may  be  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  to  the  effect  that  the  commissioners,  as  a board,  have  no 
faith  in  the  export  business  of  Boston  being  finally  established.  Anybody,  by 
looking  at  the  report,  can  see  that  the  facts  are  stated  substantially  as  Mr. 
Plumer  has  stated  them  ; that  the  railroads  are  ready  to-day  to  deliver  freight 
in  Boston  at  New  York  prices,  for  the  purpose  of  export. 

Having  heard  the  testimony  here,  or  read  it  in  the  papers  generally,  I have 
written  down  a few  ideas  with  regard  to  this  enterprise,  which,  with  your 
leave,  I will  read. 

The  view  I propose  to  take  of  the  enterprise  under  consideration  is  a gen- 
eral business  one.  I look  upon  it  simply  in  the  light  of  its  influence,  if  consum- 
mated, upon  the  general  business  of  this  city  and  Commonwealth.  When  the 
Boston,  Hartford  & Erie  route  was  first  contemplated,  I participated  in  the  feel- 
ing and  belief,  in  common  with  most  of  our  active  business  men  in  the  city,  seek- 
ing to  trade  with  the  West  and  South-west,  that  if  the  line  was  opened  and 
operated  with  skill  and  economy  it  would  tend  to  produce  an  immediate  gen- 
eral influence  upon  other  lines  for  good  to  the  people,  and  would  increase  our 
means  of  reaching  the  parts  of  our  country  which  we  especially  desire  to  do 
business  with.  I think  I may  truly  say  that  this  was  the  general  opinion 
among  our  active  merchants,  although  tliere  were  exceptions  then  as  now. 
There  was,  however,  no  more  opposition  to  this  than  to  almost  all  other  roads 
that  have  preceded  it.  I don’t  know  that  I have  come  into  possession  of  any 
material  reliable  facts  to  prove  that  I,  with  others,  was  then  mistaken,  and 
my  opinion,  therefore,  has  undergone  no  considerable  change  in  regard  to  the 
desirableness  of  having  this  route  opened  to  the  public,  if  it  can  be  done  at  a 
reasonable  and  legitimate  expense.  I am  not  aware  that  there  has  been  any 
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great  change  of  sentiment  among  our  people  on  the  subject ; none  but  such 
as  would  naturally  be  the  result  of  some  recent  developments  of  a financial 
nature  not  very  creditable,  to  say  the  least,  to  the  enterprise.  This  opportu- 
nity seems  to  have  been  seized  upon  by  a few  natural  opponents,  and  some 
others  who  honestly  doubt  its  feasibility,  to  break  it  down  entirely.  What  I 
have  seen  and  heard  of  the  testimony  given  in  this  hearing  by  many  very  re- 
spectable gentlemen  and  some  in  high  standing  as  railroad  men,  going  to  show 
that  this  road  if  completed  could  not  compete  with  other  lines  for  through 
business,  and  consequently  could  do  only  a moderate  amount  of  local  traffic, 
would  have  much  more  weight  in  my  mind  were  it  the  first  time  that  similar 
discouraging  theories  have  been  held  and  put  forth  by  eminent  engineers  and 
others  in  regard  to  other  lines  ; actual  experience  having  subsequently  proved 
them  to  be  erroneous  and  simply  theories.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railroad,  the  Erie  of  New  York,  or  the  Pennsylvania  Central 
of  Pennsylvania,  or  all  of  them,  were  to  open  for  the  first  time  in  a month 
from  now,  and  the  question  should  be  asked  these  same  witnesses,  what  possi- 
ble benefit  could  accrue  to  Boston  by  the  opening  of  these  roads  ? But  one 
answer  would  be  given,  and  that  would  undoubtedly  be,  none  at  all.  Yet  what 
has  been  our  experience  with  these  roads  ? All  the  business  men  of  Boston 
know,  if  they  have  observed  the  facts,  that  these  three  roads  have  proved  a 
vast  benefit  to  our  city  and  State.  In  what  way  ? At  a time  when  we  were 
laboring  under  great  disadvantages  in  regard  to  Western  freights,  being  shut 
up  to  the  use  of  our  own  roads  which  were  then  quite  inadequate  and  were  dis- 
criminating against  us  in  prices  as  compared  with  those  of  our  rival.  New  York, 
these  three  roads,  all  nearly  at  the  same  time,  stretched  out  their  arms  and 
made  connections  with  us, — the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  by  steamboat  to  Baltimore, 
the  Pennsylvania  Central  by  steamboat  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  Erie  by  the 
Boston  and  Providence  and  Sound  steamers  and  outside  steamers  to  New  Y^ork 
city ; at  once  giving  us  not  only  the  greatly  needed  increased  facilities,  but 
cheaper  rates.  All  these  roads  placed  freight  agents  in  this  city  and  continue 
them  here  to  this  day,  and  whether  their  routes  are  longer  or  shorter  than 
some  of  our  own  lines,  lower  or  higher  grades,  their  enterprising  managers 
seem  very  desirous  of  getting  a portion  of  our  freights  at  current  rates,  (some- 
times very  low)  and  they  do  get  it.  The  effect  of  this  competition  everybody 
knows  is  very  beneficial  to  our  trade,  and  it  has  not  entirely  annihilated  our 
roads,  for  I think  their  returns  will  show  that  they  have  made  more  money 
since  than  before  it  opened  on  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  stimulated 
them  to  greater  exertion  and  decidedly  benefited  the  roads  as  well  as  the  peo- 
ple. The  truth  is,  few  if  any  of  our  through  lines  to  the  West  have  ever  (for 
a large  part  of  each  year)  been  fully  supplied  with  rolling  stock  to  do  all  the 
business  offering,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  calculate  that  our  future  business  with 
the  West  will  greatly  increase,  for  in  the  judgment  of  many  far-seeing  men  it 
is  unreasonable  to  doubt  that  the  long  anticipated  time  is  near  at  hand  when 
Boston,  possessing  decided  advantages  over  New  York  for  carrying  it  on,  will 
enter  largely  into  the  business  of  exporting  the  products  of  the  West,  and  give 
them  in  return  the  laborers  from  Europe  to  cultivate  their  soil.  To  do  this, 
all  we  now  laet  nre  the  necessary  convenient  and  economical  shipping  ar- 
rangements at  tide-water,  and  these  are  in  process  of  being  supplied — grain 
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elevators,  &c.  What  many  of  our  prominent  merchants  and  railroad  men 
have  insisted  could  never  happen  is  now  a fixed  fact ; viz.,  Western  produce 
can  be  laid  down  here,  for  the  purpose  of  export,  at  New  York'  prices.  This 
was  one  of  the  promises  made  to  our  business  men  by  the  Erie  Railroad  of 
New  York  if  we  would  make  connection  with  .them  at  Fishkill,  that  they 
would  bind  the  road  for  20  years  to  give  us  Western  freights  at  New  York 
prices,  and  it  greatly  stimulated  our  capitalists  to  make  such  connection. 

The  idea  entertained  by  some  of  designedly  yielding  to  New  York  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  country,  because  of  her  superior  advantages,  places 
us  in  rather  a mortifying  position  as  compared  with  our  enterprising  sister 
city  of  Portland.  This  “ give  up  to  New  York  ” policy,  both  as  regards 
foreign  commerce  and  the  sale  in  first  hands  of  our  own  manufactures,  has  in 
the  judgment  of  many  been  “ our  bane,”  rather  than  any  attempts  we  may 
make  to  retain  both.  Better,  far  better,  it  seems  to  some,  that  we  should  lose  ' 
occasionally  a few  dollars,  than  adopt  a “ penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  ” 
policy,  and  remain  always  behind  the  times.  Nobody,  of  course,  advocates 
the  building  of  roads  at  twice  the  necessary  cost.  The  financial  question  of 
the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  road  I have  purposely  avoided  considering,  for 
it  is  in  good  hands.  I have  simply  wished  to  present  some  general  views  in 
relation  to  the  subject  before  you,  which  I believe  to  be  entertained  by  many 
of  our  people.  All  reasonable  projects  looking  to  the  increase  of  our  business 
throughout  the  State  have  generally  found  favor  with  the  majority. 

These  are  simply  general  business  views.  We  knew  that  the  subject  was 
in  the  hands  of  this  Committee  to  be  Investigated,  and  we  did  not  propose  in 
our  board  of  commissioners  to  investigate  the  subject  ourselves,  because  it 
would  have  been  premature,  not  final,  and  perhaps  not  influential.  At  any 
rate,  the  investigation  was  to  take  place.  The  Committee  have  undertaken, 
what  I have  always  been  in  favor  of,  a thorough  sifting  of  the  whole  thing. 
If  it  has  been  badly  managed,  let  it  be  put  in  such  shape  that  it  will  be  well 
managed  in  the  future.  But  that  the  enterprise  is  one  which  the  people  have 
lost  confidence  in,  as  a general  thing,  I think  is  a great  mistake.  I think 
there  are  a great  many  good  business  people  here  who  would  rather  run  the 
risk  of  losing  a little  than  to  give  up  an  enterprise  that  they  have  looked 
upon  for  a long  time  as  calculated  to  benefit  generally  the  trade  of  Boston. 
As  to  what  has  been  said  with  reference  to  the  capacity  of  this  road,  in  view 
of  its  grades,  etc.,  I answer  that  by  the  facts  of  the  past  few  years.  We  have 
a road  that  runs  over  higher  grades  that  has  come  in  here  and  put  down  our 
prices,  and  is  very  glad  to  get  our  freight. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  I will  ask  you  the  same  question  I asked  Mr. 
Plumer,  whether  it  is  your  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Committee,  hav- 
ing an  eye  to  the  public  interest,  to  devise  some  scheme  under  which  the 
State  shall  finish  this  road  ? 

A.  I have  felt  it  to  be  a very  desirable  result  to  reach,  and  I have  hoped 
and  trusted  that  the  Committee  would  find  some  way  in  which  the  State  could 
be  made  secure  and  the  enterprise  completed.  I think,  in  a general  view  of 
the  matter,  that  it  is  the  shortest  and  most  practical  way  out  of  the  difficulties 
in  which  we  find  the  enterprise  now,  and  that  less  loss  will  result  from  that 
course  than  from  any  other.  I do  not  pretend  to  give  a judgment  upon  the 
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facts  as  you  may  have  them  here,  because  you  are  capable  of  judging  and 
determining  that  yourselves. 

Testimony  of  Samuel  Ashburner. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  The  Committee  would  like  to  know  whether, 
when  you  made  your  estimate  of  the  cost  of  finishing  the  Boston,  Hartford  & 
Erie  Railroad,  you  calculated  for  finishing  it  to  Fishkill  ? 

A.  I did,  sir.  ' 

Q.  Your  estimate,  as  I see,  is  $8,850,000 ; was  there  a deduction  to  be 
made  from  that  for  work  already  finished  ? 

A.  That,  as  I recollect,  covered  the  whole  expense,  including  a moderate 
sum  for  equipment. 

Q.  Did  it  cover  anything  that  had  then  been  done  and  perhaps  not  paid 
for? 

A.  I think  not.'  It  was  intended  to  cover  the  expenses  necessary  from 
the  time  of  the  estimate. 

Q.  But  not  to  pay  for  anything  already  done  ? 

A.  That  I cannot  tell  at  this  moment.  Practically,  it  was  the  expenditure 
to  be  incurred  by  the  company  in  order  to  build  the  road. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  would  be  a fair  estimate  for  the  cost  of  the  road 
from  Hopewell  to  Fishkill,  supposing  it  did  not  occupy  a part  of  the  location 
of  the  Dutchess  & Columbia  ? 

A.  Well,  part  of  that  is  very  easy  indeed.  As  you  approach  the  river,  it 
is  expensive.  It  is  a matter  I have  not  thought  of  particularly  from  that  time 
to  this.  I should  say  $60,000  a mile  would  be  ample. 

Q.  For  that  thirteen  miles  ? 

A.  For  that  thirteen  miles. 

Q.  You  know  the  prices  paid  for  the  work  done  by  Messrs.  Dillon  and 
Munson,  I believe  ? 

A.  I knew  it  that  time. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  them  ? were  they  fair  prices  ? and  did  you  ex- 
pect that  the  company  would  have  to  pay  those  prices  when  you  made  your 
estimates  ? 

A.  I did  not. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  percentage  of  excess,  so  far  as  you  can  put  it  into 
that  shape  ? 

A.  I can  state  that  I consider  the  prices  very  high. 

Q.  The  price  for  rock  excavation  was  $2.25  per  yard  ? 

A.  I recollect  it  so. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  about  that  ? 

A.  I think  that  is  very  high. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  it  should  be,  or  might  reasonably  have  been  ex- 
pected to  have  been  done  for  ? 

A.  Under  fair  competition,  open  letting,  $1.50  or  $1.75. 

Q.  The  earthwork  was  fifty  cents,  with  an  allowance  for  extra  haul  ? 

A.  There  was  no  allowance  for  extra  haul  that  I recollect.  I never  al- 
lowed it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  fifty  cents  per  yard  too  much  for  the  earthwork  ? 
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A . On  these  prices,  I qualify  my  opinion  in  this  way  : a contractor  takes 
into  consideration  the  certainty  of  his  pay.  These  prices  might  be  very  fair 
under  certain  contingencies,  but  very  much  too  high  when  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts became  a party  to  the  contract,  practically. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Dillon’s  contract  was  made  before  or  after 
the  grant  of  State  aid  ? 

A.  I had  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Dillon’s  contract  was  made  after 
the  State  aid  was  granted,  but  subsequently  I thought  I was  wrong.  It  had 
no  bearing  on  ray  estimates,  because  I made  my  own  estimates,  based  on  their 
calculations,  but  checked  and  added  to  by  my  own  examination  of  the  ground. 

Q.  Then  you  accepted  these  prices  and  used  them  in  making  your  calcula- 
tions, as  I understand  you  ? 

A.  No,  I did  not. 

Q.  The  contract  with  Mr.  Munson  was  made  at  the  time  you  made  your 
estimate  ? 

A,  It  was,  and  the  work  was  going  on  and  had  been  going  on  for  some 
months. 

Q.  And  all  the  work  between  Willimantic  and  Putnam  was  to  be  done  at 
those  prices,  you  knew  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I knew  there  was  an  allowance  for  extra  haul;  that  I re- 
jected. I recollect  there  was  no  allowance  on  the  western  work ; there  was  on 
the  Willimantic  and  Putnam  work,  but  it  was  so  extravagant,  the  whole 
thing,  that  I cut  it  off  at  once,  as  far  as  we  were  concerned.  Then  I should 
state,  further,  that  the  prices  by  the  contract,  though  they  guided  me,  were 
not  the  prices  on  which  the  State  advanced  her  scrip.  I reduced  those  to 
what  I thought  would  be  reasonable  and  fair  prices,  in  all  cases. 

Q.  Although  you  knew  they  were  paying  those  prices  ? 

A.  I supposed  so  from  that.  I was  bound  to  exercise  my  own  judgment 
about  it,  and  I reduced  in  every  instance  all  the  returns  they  made  me  to 
what  I thought  would  be  somewhere  nearer  fair.  It  was  not  possible  to  go 
into  critical  details,  but  I reduced  them  very  materially. 

Q.  What  was  your  reason  for  doing  that  ? 

A.  Because  I thought  they  were  unreasonable.  I thought  work  was  done 
that  should  not  have  been  done,  that  the  State  had  no  interest  in,  and  that  I 
was  bound  to  keep  her  advances  within  reasonable  limits.  I speak  of  myself ; 
of  course  the  commissioners  acted  together  about  it. 

Q.  In  July,  1868,  did  you  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  for  the  com- 
pany to  reduce  these  prices  to  what  you  thought  fair  ? 

A.  I thought  that  as  soon  as  it  was  understood  that  the  State  had  agreed 
to  advance  her  credit,  an  open  letting  would  have  reduced  these  prices  very 
largely. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  contract  was  made  with  Mr.  Dillon  ? 

A.  No,  I do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  work  was  advertised  for  in  the  usual  way  or 
not  ? 

A.  I should  say  positively  not ; never  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Had  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  contract  made  with  those  con- 
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tractors  was  not  such  as  you  would  make,  or  as  an  engineer  would  be  apt  to 
recommend  ? 

A.  I had  my  own  judgment ; I had  no  positive  proof  any  further  than  my 
own  experience  in  such  matters ; and  what  I knew  about  the  sub-contracts 
rather  confirmed  my  own  opinion. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  sub-contracts  ? 

A.  Nothing,  positively.  I was  merely  informed  of  the  prices  of  some  of 
them. 

Q.  What  was  any  portion  of  the  rockwork  let  for,  as  far  as  you  know, 
between  Putnam  and  Willimantic  ? 

A.  That  I don’t  know.  I heard  the  earth  prices  were  about  thirty-five 
cents. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  about  the  rock  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I did  not.  The  rock  speaks  for  itself;  $2.25  for  what  used  to 
be  from  90  cents  to  $1.10.  It  so  happened  that  I was  connected  with  what 
was  called  the  Hartford,  Providence  & Fishkill  road.  I recollected  what  all 
those  prices  were  and  about  the  character  of  the  work,  and  it  satisfied  me 
that  those  were  very  high  prices,  though  the  work  is  excessively  hard  in  some 
parts. 

Q.  How  do  you  classify  the  work  between  Putnam  and  Willimantic  ? Do 
you  call  that  hard  ? 

A.  Not  very. 

Q.  How  do  you  classify  it ; is  it  trap  rock,  or  what  ? 

A.  It  is  granite,  as  I recollect  now. 

Q.  Hard  granite  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I must  beg  you  to  recollect  that  I am  going  back  two  years  ; 
this  is  a matter  that  I have  dismissed  from  my  mind.  I was  not  aware  that 
you  intended  to  call  me,  and  I am  merely  speaking  from  recollection. 

Q.  How  would  the  rock  compare,  as  far  as  you  can  tell,  with  the  rock  on 
the  Providence,  Hartford  & Fishkill  road  ? 

A.  A great  deal  was  quite  as  hard,  quite  as  difficult. 

Q.  What  were  the  prices  on  the  Providence,  Hartford  & Fishkill  ? 

A.  I should  say  from  90  cents  to  $1.10;  some  perhaps  as  low  as  80  cents. 

Q.  How  long  ago  were  those  contracts  made  on  the  Providence,  Hartford 
& Fishkill  ? 

A,  In  1851  and  1852. 

Q.  Generally,  how  would  prices  compare  then  with  the  prices  in  1868  ? 

A.  At  a rough  guess,  I should  say  they  were  fifty  or  seventy-five  per  cent, 
higher  in  1868 

Q.  That  would  make,  if  your  price  was  90  cents,  $1.35  for  rock  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ; $1.35  to  $1.75. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  sub-contractors,  who  took  these  contracts  at 
35  cents,  were  able  to  perform  their  contracts,  or  failed  ? 

A.  The  work  was  not  done  when  we  were  relieved. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  this  work  lately,  Mr.  Ashburner  ? 

A.  Not  since  last  summer. 

Q,  What  is  the  character  of  the  masonry  ? 
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A.  Some  of  it  is  excellent;  some  very  poor.  But  the  masonry,  as  no  man 
knows  better  than  you  do,  is  a very  small  part  of  a railroad  contract. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  price  for  that  bridge  masonry  ? — $16  I think 
it  was. 

A.  I think  some  of  it  was  worth  that.  Some  of  the  second-class  masonry 
was  infamous. 

Q.  That  was  what  was  called  culvert  masonry  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  bridge  masonry.  I found  a great  deal  of  fault  with  it.  It  was 
strong  enough,  so  I did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  reject  it  entirely.  I will 
add  one  more  explanation  about  these  prices.  The  first  thing  that  was  done, 
in  order  to  give  me  information  upon  which  to  act  about  the  estimate  was  a 
return  made  by  the  company’s  engineer,  who  gave  me  what  he  thought  were 
fair  prices  for  all  that  western  work,  and  these  prices,  which  I now  recall, 
were  thirty-three  per  cent,  less,  at  least,  than  the  prices  which  I subsequently 
learned  were  the  contract  prices.  My  first  step  was  to  ascertain  what  work 
was  to  be  done,  and  I required  a report  from  the  company’s  engineer ; and 
he  returned  with  it  a statement  of  what  he  thought  were  fair  prices,  and  not 
knowing  what  the  contract  prices  were,  I supposed  when  I received  it,  that 
they  were  the  actual  contract  prices.  But  it  was  not  material,  as  I said 
because  I was  not  guided  solely  by  that.-  But  those  prices  were  very  much 
less  than  the  prices  which  were  subsequently  reported  to  me  as  the  contract 
prices.  The  whole  thing  was  managed  in  a way  that  I had  had  no  previous 
experience  of,  and  I thought  it  was  necessary  to  be  very  guarded  in  all  the 
returns  I made  on  which  the  State  advanced  her  money. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  your  estimate  of  $8,850,000  was  sufficient  to  have 
completed  that  road  ? 

A.  Ample.  The  Providence,  Hartford  and  Fishkill  road,  which  will  form 
a part  of  this  line,  is  122  miles  long  : it  cost  a little  over  four  millions  of  dollars. 
Fifty  or  sixty  miles  was  the  work  of  which  I spoke  just  now  ; the  other  was 
previously  built. 

Q.  You  think  the  grades  have  been  preserved  generally  as  you  knew  them  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  as  to  that  the  last  year,  sir. 

Q.  I do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  on  record  as  to  your  opinion  of 
the  value  of  this  work  when  completed.  I don’t  know  as  you  were  called  upon 
officially  to  give  any  opinion.  Have  you  ever  done  that  ? 

A.  I believe  not,  sir.  Individually,  I have  always  had  a feeling  in  favor  of 
the  road.  Possibly  I was  prejudiced  from  the  fact  that  I had  been  connected 
with  it  and  lived  in  Connecticut  for  some  six  years.  But  lest  I should  be  mis- 
understood about  that,  I wish  to  add,  that  I think  the  expectations  which  I 
have  heard  as  regards  its  business  will  end  in  very  serious  disappointment.  I 
know  the  country  well,  and  the  estimates  have  struck  me  as  preposterous. 

Q.  Should  you  or  not  believe  that  that  road  when  finished  could  earn 
$15,000  per  mile,  the  225  miles  between  here  and  Fishkill  ? 

A.  Not  in  our  time,  sir;  not  in  mine,  at  any  rate. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  Did  I understand  you  that  Mr.  Dillon’s  contract 
was  made  before  State  aid  was  granted  ? 

A.  I don’t  know.  I supposed  it  was. 

Q How  about  Mr.  Munson’s  ? 
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A.  I don’t  know  positively  about  either  of  them.  I supposed  the  contracts 
were  made  before  State  aid  was  granted ; not  positively  made,  but  understood ; 
the  whole  thing  settled,  practically. 

Q.  Is  It  hot  usual  for  contractors,  when  building  lines  of  railroad  where  the 
means  are  not  in  bank,  to  take  into  view  the  contingency  that  the  corporation 
may  fail  and  they  lose  a portion  of  their  pay  ? 

A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Looking  at  this  corporation  and  the  exhibition  that  has  been  made  of 
its  doings  for  the  last  two  years,  and  the  condition  the  contractors  were  in,  do 
you  think  the  prices  were  exorbitant  ? ' 

A.  I think  a wise  contractor  would  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  on  any 
terms. 

Q.  There  was  considerable  risk  in  taking  the  contracts  ? 

A.  I don’t  think  they  bound  themselves  until  they  knew  State  aid  was 
granted. 

Q.  Why  will  not  this  road  earn  as  much  gross  per  mile  as  the  Boston  and 
Albany  after  it  is  completed  and  thoroughly  equipped, — say  after  It-has  been 
running  two  or  three  years  ? 

A.  I should  not  like  to  give  anything  more  than  an  off-hand  opinion,  with- 
out very  careful  investigation.  What  I have  said  is  merely  a general  opinion 
in  regard  to  it. 

Q.  The  Boston  and  Albany,  I think,  earns  $24,000  a mile  on  its  main 
line ; why  will  not  this  earn  as  much  ? 

A.  My  idea  is,  that  the  best  part  of  this  line  will  be  its  local  business, 
which  will  be  gradually  built  up  to  something  of  consequence.  The  through 
business  is  a matter  of  very  great  uncertainty,  and  they  cannot  for  a very 
long  time  compete  with  the  Western  Bailroad. 

Q.  Is  not  the  local  business  more  profitable  than  the  other  ? 

A.  Yes  ; I take  it  it  is. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  more  population  on  the  line  of  this  road 
than  on  the  line  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  ? 

A.  I was  not  aware  of  it.  I have  no  doubt  of  it,  if  you  state  so. 

Q.  Were  you  aware  that  there  is  more  manufacturing  industry  on  the  line 
of  this  road  than  on  the  the  line  of  the  Boston  and  Albany,  when  you  gave 
your  answer  ? 

A.  Yes,  I understood  that ; but  my  view  of  that  Is  simply  this  : that  manu- 
facturing industry  Is  comprised  in  a very  few  active  towns,  which  now  have 
their  own  business  connections  by  roads  that  they  have  already  provided.  For 
instance,  Danbury  at  the  west,  Waterbury,  Bristol,  New  Briton,  Hartford, 
and  those  towns,  are  all  connected,  more  or  less,  with  New  York,  and  it  will 
take  a long  time  to  divert  any  of  that  business  here.  I look  upon  the  popu- 
lation theory  as  a chimera.  I don’t  think  it  has  any  bearing  whatever  on  this 
case.  There  are  large  gaps  of  the  road  where  there  Is  very  little  population, 
and  the  population,  as  counted,  I suppose  to  be  made  up  from  these  large 
places. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  connection,  commercially,  with  a railroad,  or 
has  it  always  been  as  engineer  ? 

A.  As  engineer  and  superintendent. 
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Q.  Of  what  road  have  you  been  superintendent  ? 

A.  This  very  road,  part  of  it.  [Providence,  Hartford  and  Fishkill.] 

Q.  During  what  years  ? 

A.  From  1851  to  1857  or  ’8. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  on  any  other  road  since  then  as  superintend- 
ent V 

A.  No,  I have  not. 

Q.  Are  you  consulting  engineer  for  any  road  now  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ; I am  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Graves.)  You  say  that  you  made  up  your  report  as  of  the 
31st  of  July,  1868,  estimating  the  cost  of  the  road  to  be  finished  from  Boston 
to  the  Hudson  Biver  at  eight  millions  and  some  odd  thousand  dollars.  I under- 
stand you  to  say  that  that  included  all  the  money  necessary  to  be  expended  for 
the  completion  of  the  road,  as  it  then  stood  ? 

A.  The  two  unfinished  portions.  I recollect  it  so.  The  estimate  will 
speak  for  itself. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  did  not  take  the  prices  that  you  now  find  to  be  in 
the  contract  as  the  basis.  Will  you  tell  us  at  what  price  you  reckoned  the 
earthwork  ? 

A.  I will,  with  the  qualification  that  I have  made  once  or  twice  before,  that 
I do  it  merely  from  memory.  Thirty-five  or  thirty-seven  cents  for  the 
western  division. 

Q.  What  for  the  eastern  division  ? 

A.  Fifty  cents.  The  eastern  division,  as  I have  said,  was  not  only  let,  but 
the  contractor  was  at  work  upon  it. 

Q.  ^ What  did  you  estimate  the  rock  on  the  two  divisions  ? 

A.  Two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  on  the  eastern  ; on  the  western,  one 
dollar  and  thirty-five  and  one  dollar  and  forty.  I must  say,  gentlemen,  that 
it  would  be  very  much  easier  for  me  to  submit  my  estimate  in  detail  than  to 
trust  to  my  memory,  for  Mr.  Graves’  cross-examination  may  show  that  I have 
forgotten  part  of  it.  The  estimate  is  at  your  service,  if  it  will  be  of  any  use 
to  you. 

Q.  In  making  up  your  estimate,  you  did  take  precisely  the  price  that  you 
now  find  in  Mr.  Munson’s  contract,  did  you  not  ? 

A.  I took  what  I supposed  to  be  Mr.  Munson’s  contract,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  there  was  an  allowance  in  the  contract,  as  I understood  from  the 
vice-president  of  the  road,  I think,  for  extra  haul,  which  I objected  to,  and  he 
assented  to  the  reduction. 

Q.  I am  not  asking  you  about  that  now ; I will  come  to  that  by-and-bye. 
I am  asking  you  as  to  the  basis  upon  which  you  made  up  your  report.  In 
making  up  your  estimates,  you  did  not  include  any  extra  haul  ? 

A.  I don’t  think  I did. 

Q.  Then  the  only  difference  you  find  between  your  estimate  and  the  facts 
as  they  exist  in  regard  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  line  is  that  there  was 
some  extra  haul  allowed  which  you  did  not  put  into  your  estimate  ? 

A.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  estimate. 

Q.  Then  I am  correct  ? . 

A.  I don’t  think  you  are  correct. 
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Q.  How  am  I wrong  ? 

A.  Because  I took  those  figures  as  the  basis,  a nd  exercised  my  own  judg- 
ment and  made  my  own  allowances  in  addition  to  those  figures. 

Q.  Then  I understand  you  to  'say  that  you  made  up  your  report  on  the 
eastern  division,  based  on  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  for  rock,  and  fifty 
cents  for  earth  ? Is  that  correct  ? 

A . That  is  as  I recollect  it. 

Q.  Then  my  supposition  is  correct,  that  your  estimate  and  the  contract  as 
you  finally  found  it,  were  alike  in  regard  to  the  eastern  division,  except  with 
reference  to  the  extra  haul  V 

A.  Let  me  correct  you  a little.  The  contract  prices  were  the  basis  which 
enabled  me  to  form  my  own  decision  or  exercise  my  own  judgment  as  to  the 
probable  cost  of  the  work.  I started  with  those  contract  prices  as  the  basis 
to  work  from ; they  did  not  finally  guide  me ; they  did  not  settle  the  question 
in  my  own  mind.  I added  contingencies,  in  order  to  make  the  thing  what  I 
thought  was  right. 

Q.  In  making  up  your  final  estimate,  how  much  did'  you  deduct  from  the 
fifty  cents,  and  from  the  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  on  the  eastern  divi- 
sion ? 

A . I think  I added  for  contingencies  to  that. 

Q.  Then  of  course  Mr.  Munson’s  contract,  with  the  exception  of  the  haul, 
was  added  to  rather  than  taken  from  ? 

A.  Not  the  contract,  but  the  probable  cost  of  the  work. 

Q.  That  is,  the  figures  you  made  to  represent  the  probable  cost  of  the 
road  were  a greater  sum  than  Mr.  Munson’s  contract,  reckoned  at  fifty  cents, 
and  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  ? 

A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  On  the  western  division,  you  say  your  estimates  were  less  than  you 
finally  found  the  contract  prices  to  be  ; did  you  add  anything  for  contingen- 
cies there?  And  if  you  did,  how  did  your  estimate  finally  tally  with  the 
amount  which  you  found  in  the  contract  ? 

A.  It  exceeded  it. 

Q.  Which  exceeded  ? 

A.  My  total  estimate  exceeded  the  cost  of  the  measurements  by  the  con- 
tract prices.  I added  what  I supposed  would  be  necessary  for  contingencies ; 
that  is  to  say,  I estimated  that  the  cost,  as  is  very  often  the  case,  would  be 
very  largely  in  excess  ; that  my  judgment  might  be  bad,  possibly,  and  I added 
a very  large  sum  for  those  contingencies,  as  I invariably  do.  But  the  basis  of 
my  estimate,  as  I must  repeat,  was  the  prices  for  the  work  fixed  by  the  com- 
pany’s engineer.  Colonel  Jarrett,  and  his  measurement  of  the  work. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  communicate  to  the  corporation  any  dissatisfaction  on 
the  part  of  yourself,  or  the  commissioners,  with  the  prices  that  they  had 
agreed  to  pay  for  this  work  ? 

A.  Repeatedly. 

Q.  To  whom  ? 

A.  Why,  whenever  I had  an  opportunity. 

Q.  Well,  to  whom  ? 

A.  I cannot  tell  you  now. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  to  me  ? 

A.  I was  not  aware  at  the  time  that  you  were  a director. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  you  had  about  as  much  to  do  with  me  as  anybody,  did  you 
not  ? 

A.  I saw  you,  but  I did  not  know  you  were  a director. 

Q.  We  probably  met  three  times  when  you  met  any  other  gentleman 
once,  did  we  not  ? 

A.  1 positively  deny  that.  That  is  not  the  fact.  I met  with  the  execu- 
tive committee,  as  I supposed, — Mr.  Farwell,  Mr.  Eldridge,  Gen.  Whitney, 
and  Mr.  Healey.  I did  see  you  occasionally,  but  I was  not  aware  that  you 
had  the  least  authority  in  the  matter,  except  as  counsellor  for  the  company. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  that  at  that  very  time  I was  a director  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  ? 

A.  I did  not  know  it,  indeed.  You  were  a very  modest  one,  indeed,  for 
you  did  not  come  forward  much. 

Q.  Those  meetings  were  held  in  the  back  room  of  No.  54  in  the  Ex- 
change, were  they  not,*  when  we  gentlemen  were  all  there  ? 

A.  They  were  often  held  at  Judge  Bigelow’s  office  ? 

Q.  Those  meetings  were  not  held  in  the  Exchange  ? 

A.  I went  there  now  and  then,  but  the  meetings  of  the  commissioners 
were  invariably  held  in  Judge  Bigelow’s  office. 

Q.  I would  like  to  have  you  tell  me  if  you  can  bring  to  your  recollection 
what  one  of  the  executive  committee  you  ever  advised  that  those  prices  we  re 
not  fair,  with  the  exception  of  the  haulage  in  Mr.  Munson’s  contract  ? 

A.  I should  say  I advised  Mr.  Eldridge  and  Mr.  Farwell.  I made  my 
opinion  known,  as  1 say,  as  often  as  a good  opportunity  was  afforded  ; and  I 
have  no  doubt  it  was  known. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  cut  down,  from  time  to  time,  when  you  made  your 
estimates,  those  prices.  Will  you  tell  me  what  per  cent,  you  cut  down  the 
estimates  that  were  furnished  you  by  the  different  engineers  month  after 
month  ? 

A.  I can,  of  course,  from  recollection  ; but  I would  not  be  pinned  down 
when  you  can  have  the  figures  with  the  greatest  ease.  I say  that  the  returns 
I received  from  the  company  amounted  to  over  $1,900,000,  and  the  commis- 
sioners granted  certificates,  with  my  engineering  assistance,  to  the  amount  of 
$1,600,000. 

Q.  Now,  I want  to  know  whether  in  any  instance  you  took  those  estimates 
and  cut  down  the  price  of  the  work,  or  whether  if  we  showed  you  $400,000 
worth  of  work  done,  for  instance,  you  would  give  us  a certificate,  say  for 
$300,000,  and  leave  the  $100,000  to  be  adjusted  by-and-bye  as  might  be 
found  advisable  ? 

A.  The  certificates  are  all  on  record. 

Q.  I know ; but  please  answer  my  question.  Did  you,  in  any  single  in- 
stance, attempt  to  cut  down  the  prices  of  the  estimates  ? 

A.  I cut  down  the  whole  thing  by  just  striking  it  off. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  is  it  not  a fact  that  there  was  haulage  put  into  every  single 
one  of  those  estimates  ? 

A.  Never  after  the  first;  it  was  cutoff  after  the  first.  The  vice-president 
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assented  to  it  at  once,  because  it  was  such  a glaring  and  outrageous  thing  It 
was  struck  off,  and  I never  heard  any  more  of  it  from  that  time  to  this. 

Q.  I want  to  know  if  it  was  ever  communicated  to  the  directors,  or  to  any 
gentleman  of  the  compajiy,  that  those  returns  were  not  fair,  honest  prices  for 
the  work  done  ? or  did  you  simply  leave  off  one.  two  or  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  be  by-and-bye  adjusted  ? 

A.  My  own  impression  is,  that  a majority  of  the  directors  were  so  glad  to 
get  the  money  on  the  terms  authorized,  that  they  said  as  little  as  possible 
about  it. 

Q.  And  you  said  as  little  as  possible  ? 

A.  No;  whenever  I had  an  opportunity,  I gave  my  reasons  for  doing 
this. 

Q.  You  think  you  gave  the  company  certificaies  for  $1,600,000,  and  that 
there  were  about  $1,900,000  covered  by  the  estimates  we  had  rendered  ? 

A.  I think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  at  the  time  you  went  out  of  office,  or  at  the 
time  you  declined  finally  to  give  those  certificates,  this  $300,000  was  a part  of 
the  very  money  that  our  company  asked  you  to  give  certificates  for  ? 

A.  I have  no  reason  to  know  that. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  cheapness  with  which  the  Providence,  Hart- 
ford and  Fishkill  road  was  built ; were  you  chief  engineer  at  that  time  ? 

A . I was  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  What  was  the  price  of  labor  at  that  time  ? 

A.  From  ninety  cents  to  a dollar  a day. 

Q.  Did  it  not  go  down  as  low  as  seventy  cents  ? 

A.  I don’t  think  it  did.  It  may,  in  the  winter. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  sub-contractors  failed  ? 

A.  I only  recollect  one. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  can  recall  to  mind  ? 

A.  One  contractor  was  Clyde  ; he  certainly  did  not  fail.  The  next  one 
did  not  fail.  That  was  two  divisions.  Marsh  did  fail,  and  he  ought  to 
have  failed. 

Q.  * And  the  road  failed  ? 

A.  No  ; the  road  is  now  worked  by  trustees,  under  a compromise. 

Q.  Did  not  the  road  fail  in  1857  ? 

A.  Not  that  I am  aware  of.  You  may  know  better  than  I do. 

Q.  How  did  it  get  into  the  hands  of  trustees,  if  it  did  not  fail  ? 

A.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  stockholders. 

Q.  Don’t  you  know  that  there  were  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  dollars 
of  debts  there  lying  over  from  1857,  which  the  B.  H.  & E.  paid  in  1863? 

A.  I don’t  know  what  the  B.  H & E did,  I am  sure. 

Q.  You  don’t  know  that  when  you  went  out  of  it,  and  it  went  into  the 
hands  of  trustees,  there  was  a floating  debt  of  between  three  and  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  ? 

A.  I went  out  in  1857. 

Q.  That  was  the  time  that  the  road  failed,  was  it  not  ? 

A.  Not  that  I recollect. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  know  a road  to  go  into  the  hands  of  a receiver  unless  it 
failed  ? 

A.  It  went  into  the  hands  of  trustees,  as  I stated,  by  arrangement.  That 
was  after  I left  it. 

Q.  You  think  the  road  did  not  fail  ? 

A.  Certainly  not,  in  my  time. 

Testimony  of  Hon.  F.  W.  Bird. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  having  investigated  this  sub- 
ject, you  desire  to  make  some  statements  to  the  Committee,  either  in  the  form 
of  testimony  or  suggestions.  I do  not  know  in  what  form  you  desire  to  put  it. 

Mr.  Bird.  I appear  at  the  request  of  the  Committee,  and  am  under  their 
direction  as  to  the  form  which  anything  I have  to  say  shall  take.  If  the  prac- 
tice has  been  to  administer  the  oath,  I am  prepared  to  take  it. 

[The  oath  was  administered  and  Mr.  Bird  proceeded] 

I do  not  intend,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  purge  myself  of  any  bias  in  this  case.  I 
do  not  think  it  necessary  that  I should  affirm  that  I am  not  an  employee  or 
attorney  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad.  I reside  near  the  line  of  the 
Boston,  Hartford  & Erie  Railroad.  I have  been  a friend  of  this  enterprise 
from  the  beginning ; I may  say,  I was  the  father  of  this  enterprise,  for  I got 
the  first  charter  which  was  the  germ  of  this  whole  thing.  I felt  a paternal  in- 
terest in  it,  and  I have  a very  large,  direct  business  and  commercial  interest  in 
the  success  of  this  enterprise,  and  I have,  in  my  feeble  way,  done  all  I could  to 
aid  it.  I have  never  changed  my  opinion  as  to  the  enterprise,  from  the  day  I 
voted  to  grant  the  aid  of  the  State,  in  1867,  to  this  hour ; and  therefore  I will 
state,  very  briefly,  the  reasons  which  led  me,  apart  from  my  business  interest, 
to  support  this  enterprise,  on  grounds  of  public  policy.  I may  say,  with  refer- 
ence to  my  own  interest,  that  I have  a larger  direct  business  interest  in  the 
completion  of  this  road  than  any  other  man  in  Massachusetts.  The  whole  of 
my  business  goes  over  it.  Most  of  it  goes  over  a large  portion  of  the  road,  tO; 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and  New  York.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  it, 
nearly,  I think,  goes  over  from  30  to  100  miles  of  the  line,  and  all  the  rest 
comes  over  a part  of  the  line  to  Boston.  I have  an  additional  direct  personal 
interest  in  it,  in  that  our  little  village  of  East  Walpole,  situated  as  it  is  now  a 
mile  or  so  from  the  present  line,  was  on  the  line  of  the  original  location  of  the 
Norfolk  County  Railroad,  from  which  this  sprung.  The  location  was  after- 
wards changed,  but  my  conviction  has  always  been,  that  when  this  road  falls 
into  the  hands  of  men  who  would  manage  it  with  reference  to  the  interests  of 
the  road,  and  not  with  reference  to  private  grudges  or  stock-jobbing,  the  road 
will  be  built  through  East  Walpole.  That  is  my  direct  personal  Interest  in  it, 
as  a business  man.  Whenever  this  road  is  finished,  as  a great  commercial  line, 
as  I think,  if  finished  at  all,  it  will  be,  and  a double  track  is  required  from 
South  Dedham  to  Walpole,  it  will  be  cheaper  to  build  a new  road  through 
East  Walpole  than  to  widen  the  present  track.  That  is  the  ground  I have 
stood  upon.  I ask  no  favors  of  the  road,  but  whenever  it  comes  to  be  neces- 
sary for  them  to  have  a double  track,  I intend  to  prove  that  it  will  be  better, 
commercially,  to  build  a new  road  through  East  Walpole,  than  to  widen  the 
existing  track. 
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I am  afraid  that,  In  consequence  of  my  direct  personal  business  interest  In 
this  road,  and  of  my  intimate  personal  relations  with  some  of  the  gentlemen 
connected  with  this  corporation,  1 have  been  under  a bias,  which  has  somewhat 
affected  my  judgment  upon  measures  of  public  policy.  Still,  I can  only  eay 
that  I thought  I was  acting  honestly. 

Now,  the  basis  upon  which  aid  was  granted  to  this  road  in  1867  was  pre- 
cisely this  ; that  it  was  to  be  finished  within  the  Berdell  mortgage.  That  was 
the  only  basis  upon  which,  in  my  judgment,  the  aid  of  the  State  could  have 
been  obtained.  That  was  the  only  basis  upon  which  the  Legislature  gave  them 
aid ; upon  the  assurance  we  received  from  the  managers  of  the  road,  upon  the 
statements  they  made,  and  the  figures  they  gave,  that  the  road  could  be  fin- 
ished and  opened  for  traffic  to  the  Hudson  River  within  the  Berdell  mortgage, 
and  my  judgment  was  then  and  is  now,  that  if  that  had  been  done,  as  it  might 
have  been  done,  with  good  management,  it  would  have  been  a fair  invest- 
ment, and  ultimately  the  State  might  be  reimbursed ; — because  I hold  that 
the  State  has  no  right  to  tax  the  people  for  the  benefit  of  those  railroad  cor- 
porations, from  which  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  ultimate  reimbursement. 
I do  not  say  immediate,  but  ultimate. 

The  first  bill  reported  by  the  railway  committee  in  1867  gave  to  this  cor- 
poration a thousand  dollars  of  State  scrip  for  a thousand  dollars  of  Berdell 
bonds  and  a thousand  dollars  of  work.  The  moment  it  was  reported,  leading 
gentleman  in  the  House  said,  “ That  will  never  do,”  and  we  required  that  they 
should  do  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  work  or  equipment  before 
they  received  $100,000  of  scrip.  In  other  words,  that  the  corporation  should 
invest  just  as  much  money  in  the  enterprise  as  the  State  did.  I offered 
the  amendment  myself  and  the  gentlemen  representing  the  corporation  ac- 
cepted it,  and  assured  as  that  they  could  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
bill.  With  twice  as  much  work  put  into  the  road  as  the  State  was  to  furnish 
scrip  for,  and  the  road  giving  us  33^  per  cent,  of  Berdell  bonds  in  excess  for 
the  State  scrip  which  they  received,  I felt  that  the  State  was  reasonably 
secure. 

The  road  went  on  under  that  Act  until  1868,  when  it  was  ascertained  that 
they  could  not  go  further ; that  they  needed  additional  aid,  and  some  relaxa- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  that  Act.  I then  took,  and  the  Legislature  took, 
the  ground  that  the  road  must  be  finished  within  the  Berdell  bonds — with- 
in the  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  They  assured  us  that  they  had  the  means  to 
do  it ; that  they  could  put  up  dollar  for  dollar  of  the  Berdell  bonds.  They 
said  they  must  be  released  from  the  requirement  to  put  up  33  per  cent,  in  ex- 
cess, and  from  the  requirement  to  put  in  twice  as  much  work  as  the  State 
advanced  of  scrip,  but  that  they  could  put  up  Berdell  bonds  dollar  for  dollar 
for  the  State  scrip,  and  the  Act  of  1869  was  passed,  which  released  them  from 
those  obligations. 

When  I say  that  the  road  could  have  been  finished  within  the  amount  of 
the  Berdell  bonds,  of  course  I mean  the  road  opened  for  traffic  to  the  Hudson 
River,  which  could  commence  to  earn  money.  Nobody  pretended  that  twenty 
millions  of  dollars  would  finish  that  road  as  a great  commercial  line,  fitted  to 
compete  for  a traffic  which  would  pay  the  interest  on  a debt  of  forty  millions 
of  dollars ; but  that  it  might  be  opened  and  commence  work  on  a cost  of 
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twenty  millions,  and  gradually  work  itself  up,  so  that  it  could  work  out  its 
equipment,  double  track  and  other  facilities  from  its  own  earnings.  That 
was  the  expectation,  and  that  we  were  assured  they  could  do. 

I want  to  say  right  here,  for  fear  that  I shall  forget  it  by-and-bye,  that  as 
the  Act  of  1867  required  them  to  put  up  33^  per  cent,  of  Berdell  bonds 
more  than  they  got  of  State  scrip,  and  as  they  received,  I think,  under  Gov. 
Bullock’s  administration,  $600,000  of  State  scrip,  we  ought  to  have  had  for 
that  State  scrip  $800,000  of  Berdell  bonds.  Since  that  time,  they  have 
received  $3,000,000  of  State  scrip,  and  we  have  received  from  them,  I sup- 
pose, $3,000,000  of  Berdell  bonds.  I have  been  trying  for  the  last  two  weeks 
to  find  out  what  has  become  of  the  33^  per  cent,  of  Berdell  bonds,  in  excess 
of  State  scrip  issued  in  ’67  and  ’68,  to  which  we  were  entitled.  It  is  gone. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  State  has  issued  $3,600,000  in  scrip,  and  the  State  has  $3,- 
600,000  in  Berdell  bonds, — and  that  is  all.  Somehow  or  other,  somebody  has 
got  $200,000  of  State  scrip  more  than  they  are  entitled  to.  I hope  you  will 
find  it ; I have  tried  to  and  have  not  succeeded. 

Mr.  Morton.  Has  that  33  per  cent,  ever  been  at  the  State  House  ? 

Mr.  Bird.  I do  not  know,  sir.  It  should  have  been  under  the  Act  of  1867. 

Mr.  Morton.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  has  ever  been  here  and  got 
out  somehow  ? 

Mr.  Bird.  No,  sir,  I do  not  know.  That  is  what  I commend  to  you  to 
find  out. 

Mr.  Ingalls.  I looked  up  that  very  question,  and  found  that  they  put  up 
a sinking  fund,  and  received  back  the  33  per  cent. 

Mr.  Graves.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Bird.  That  may  be  so.  I only  say,  if  that  was  done,  it  was  done  in 
violation  of  law.  The  Act  of  1869  contains  an  express  prohibition  of  any 
issue  of  scrip  for  any  expenditure  previous  to  May  1st,  1869  ; and  if  there  was 
a dollar  issued  for  any  expenditure  before  May  1st,  1869,  it  was  done  in  vio- 
lation of  law.  If,  as  Mr.  Ingalls  suggests,  and  the  attorney  of  the  corporation 
admits,  they  received  this  $200,000  of  scrip  in  consideration  of  putting  up 
17.4  per  cent,  for  the  sinking  fund  upon  the  amount  of  scrip  issued  under  the 
Act  of  1867,  they  paid  into  the  treasury  17.4  per  cent,  on  $600,000,  $102,- 
400,  and  received  $200,000  of  State  scrip,  worth  from  $220,000  to  $225,000, 
— a net  profit  to  them  of  $118,000  to  $123,000. 

To  return.  In  1869,  we  had  certain  statements  as  to  what  the  state  of  things 
was,  and  we  were  assured  that  they  could  go  through ; and  we  had  no 
doubt, — I had  no  doubt,  relying  upon  these  assurances,  and  upon  the  report  of 
the  commissioners  (which  I will  not  weary  you  with  reading  now,) — that  they 
had  the  means,  at  that  time,  to  finish  their  road. 

I refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  (House  Doc.  No.  23,  for 
1870,  pp.  30,  31.)  We  relied,  I say,  upon  the  assurances  of  the  officers  of  the 
company  and  upon  the  report  of  the  commissioners.  Further  than  that, 
before  I was  willing  to  go  for  the  Act  of  1869,  I went  myself  to  see  Mr.  Ash- 
burner,  (the  committee  did  not,  having  called  the  commissioners  before  them) 
inviting  half  a dozen  members  of  the  House  and  Senate  to  accompany  me. 
We  had  a long  interview,  and  went  over  the  whole  ground.  I had  known  Mr. 
Ashburner  for  twenty-five  years  as  an  accomplished  engineer,  and  a man  of 
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the  very  highest  character,  and  I was  prepared  to  place  the  utmost  reliance 
upon  anything  he  said.  After  going  over  the  whole  question,  I asked  him, 
“ Will  this  corporation  have  the  means  to  finish  this  road  with  this  aid  ? ” 
“ Yes,  I have  no  doubt  of  it,” — and  he  went  on  to  give  his  reasons,  repeating 
substantially  the  statements  of  the  report  which  had  previously  been  made. 

If  that  had  been  done,  then  we  should  start,  with  the  road  open  and  run- 
ning to  Fishkill,  at  a cost  of  $20,000,000.  Only  a few  months  before  that, 
these  commissioners  had  stated  that  they  were  informed  by  the  treasurer  of 
the  road  that  the  floating  debt  was  about  one  million  of  dollars.  I supposed, 
and  the  commissioners  themselves  say,  that  the  road  would  start  off  with  a 
debt,  substantially,  of  $2,000,000. 

Mr.  Morton.  Does  that  include  interest  notes  ? 

Mr.  Bird.  No,  sir  ; I hardly  knew  what  “ interest  notes  ” meant,  but  in 
the  estimates  I have  made,  I have  added  the  two  together.  $2,150,752  would 
be  the  total  floating  debt  and  interest  notes. 

Now,  we  start  to-day  a little  differently  from  what  we  supposed  we  should 
then.  We  start  with  the  Berdell  bonds  all  out — $20,000,000 ; outstanding 
bonds  of  the  old  Air  Line  road,  $165,000 ; mortgage  debt  for  lands  at  both 
termini,  $2,955,505 ; — making  $23,420,505  as  the  actual  mortgage  and  bonded 
debt  with  which  we  start  to-day,  if  we  go  on  with  this  work.  Add  to  that  the 
floating  debt,  eight  millions,  and  you  have  $31,420,505,  which  is  the  actual 
interest-bearing  indebtedness  of  the  road  to-day,  so  far  as  we  have  got.  How 
much  more  will  turn  up  I do  not  know. 

This  case,  as  presented  before  you,  gentlemen,  is  an  entirely  different  one 
from  the  case  presented  to  the  Legislature  last  year.  Then  we  were  assured 
that  the  road  could  get  through  for  $20,000,000.  Now  you  start  with  a bond 
and  mortgage  debt  of  $23,420,000.  You  cannot  get  away  from  this  unless 
you  give  up  the  mortgaged  property,  and,  in  addition,  $8,000,000  of  ascer- 
tained floating  debt. 

Now,  I want  to  say  that,  things  being  just  as  they  are,  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  but  one  thing  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  do,  and  that  is,  to 
stop  where  we  are,  until  we  get  on  to  hard  pan.  Do  not  put  another  dollar 
into  this  corporation  until  we  know  just  where  it  is  going,  and  who  are  going 
to  handle  it.  That  is  a perfectly  simple  business  proposition,  a mercantile 
truism.  What  would  any  business  man  do  who,  having  lent  money  to  aid  a 
person  in  building  a house,  or  any  other  enterprise,  finds  he  has  broken  down 
and  comes  to  him  for  more  money,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  a question  has 
arisen  as  to  the  title  ? What  is  the  first  thing  he  does  ? Is  not  the  first  thing 
to  say  to  the  party,  “ Before  I go  any  further,  I must  know  what  Is  going  to 
be  my  title,  after  I have  put  in  my  money  ” ? I am  no  lawyer.  A doubt 
has  been  raised  as  to  the  validity  of  the  Berdell  mortgage.  I know  nothing 
about  it.  If  there  is  any  doubt,  it  ought  to  be  settled. 

We  are  told  that  it  will  not  do  to  take  possession  under  the  mortgage, 
because  it  will  take  two  years  or  more  to  get  absolute  possession,  and  there 
will  be  an  Immense  loss  of  interest,  two  or  three  millions  of  dollars  perhaps. 
Would  you,  as  business  men,  hesitate  at  all  about  losing  the  interest  on  a debt 
for  a year,  or  two  years,  until  you  could  ascertain  whether  your  money  was 
going  to  be  safe  or  not,  if  you  put  in  any  more  ? Then,  what  is  the  danger 
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of  delay?  We  are  told  that  here  is  a road  which,  at  the  very  moment  it  is 
completed,  is  going  to  pay  interest  on  $40,000,000.  If  that  is  true,  shall  we 
not  get  our  money  back,  if  we  wait  a year  or  two,  even  supposing  the  delay 
was  not  necessary  ? But  I submit  that  delay  is  not  only  necessary,  but  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  State. 

There  may  be  doubt  about  the  Berdell  bonds — I do  not  know — but  what 
about  these  attachments  ? Are  you  going  to  give  State  aid  for  the  benefit  of 
those  attachments  ? I do  not  know  whether  they  are  good  or  not ; the  courts 
only  can  settle  that. 

Then,  there  are  other  very  important  questions.  Here  is  a road,  three- 
quarters  of  which,  or  more,  lie  in  other  States.  If  Massachusetts  goes  on 
putting  her  millions. into  this  road,  what  will  our  rights  be  there? — what  will 
our  liabilities  be  there  ? What  will  protect  us  against  hostile  decisions  in  the 
courts  of  those  States  ? Are  we  going  to  put  in  our  money,  and  be  summoned 
before  Judge  Barnard  or  Judge  Cardoza,  or  some  other  New  York  shyster, 
and  have  to  buy  ourselves  off,  as  every  man  does  who  gets  into  those  courts  ? 

Then  what  is  your  security  ? You  have  a mortgage  on  a road  five  rods 
wide  from  Boston  to  Fishkill,  with  no  control  over  the  termini.  You  cannot 
touch  one  foot  of  land  at  either  terminus^  at  present.  Under  the  Berdell 
mortgage,  you  have  got  a road  that  begins  nowhere  and  ends  nowhere,  with 
all  the  terminal  facilities  in  the  hands  of  other  parties.  That  matter  should 
be  settled.  You  do  not  want  to  loan  your  money  without  reasonable  protec- 
tion against  litigation  in  relation  to  any  right  whatever. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  in  settling  this  question  of  title,  we  must  go 
to  the  bottom.  Before  we  can  be  asked  to  put  our  money  into  this  enterprise, 
we  must  know  just  what  our  legal  rights  are  and  will  be ; and  though  I am  no 
lawyer,  I know  of  no  way  of  ascertaining  that  but  by  the  decisions  of  the 
courts.  In  the  first  place,  I think  it  will  be  admitted  by  everybody,  that  if 
Massachusetts  puts  in  three  or  four  millions  more,  she  has  got  to  go  on  and 
finish  the  road,  cost  what  it  will,  and  we  ought  not  to  put  in  another  dollar 
until  the  absolute  control  of  the  enterprise  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State.  If 
Massachusetts  is  to  furnish  all  the  money  which  is  to  be  forthcoming,  the  abso- 
lute control  of  the  enterprise  certainly  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
monAvealth.  How  are  you  going  to  get  that  ? In  the  first  place,  you  must 
have  favorable  legislation  from  three  States.  In  the  second  place,  I submit 
that  you  do  not  know  whether  you  have  a title  that  is  good  for  anything  until 
you  have  got  the  decision  of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  each  State.  That, 
so  far  as  I know,  is  the  only  way  of  getting  at  the  bottom  of  this  matter.  AVe, 
as  business  men,  would  not  invest  our  money  in  a mortgage  until  every  defect 
in  the  title  is  removed,  and  until,  in  case  the  conditions  of  the  mortgage  are 
broken,  the  absolute  control  of  the  property  shall  be  secured  to  the  mort- 
gagees ; and  I submit  the  Commonwealth  ought  to  take  at  least  equal  precau- 
tion before  they  spend  millions  of  dollars  of  the  people’s  money. 

Then,  upon  this  matter  of  taking  possession,  I feel  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  if  the  Commonwealth  is  to  proceed  further  in  this  direction, 
we  must  dispose  of  all  this  floating  and  fancy  stock,  which  is  over  the  market, 
debauching  and  demoralizing  us  all.  I want  to  see  the  end  of  this  deluge  of 
bummerism.  I do  not  pretend  to  be  better  than  my  neighbors,  but  I confess 
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it  has  been  hard  to  preserve  my  self-respect  when  I have  come  into  the  lobbies 
of  the  State  house,  and  found  myself  surrounded  by  swarms  of  these  men 
who  are  here,  to  humbug  honest  men  to  go  for  a measure,  about  which  they 
care  nothing,  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong,  if  only  they  put  money  in  their 
pockets. 

Save  us  from  this  terrible  influence  hanging  over  the  community  ! Twenty 
millions  first  mortgage,  fifteen  millions  second  mortgage,  twenty-five  millions 
stock,  eight  to  fifteen  millions  floating  debt.  It  is  an  awful  power.  It  ought 
to  be  wiped  out.  At  any  rate,  we  ought  not  to  do  anything  which  shall  en- 
courage the  perpetuation  of  that  terrible  influence  in  Massachusetts,  as  must 
necessarily  be  the  case  if  you  go  on  giving  aid  by  driblets.  I beg  you,  gentle- 
men, not  to  touch  this  thing  until  you  look  it  squarely  in  the  face.  Make  up 
your  minds  just  what  it  is  going  to  cost,  and  how  much  you  have  got  to  pay 
before  it  gets  through.  Don’t  do  it  by  driblets  or  by  instalments.  That  is 
the  way  we  were  dragged  into  the  Tunnel — a few  hundred,  thousand  dollars 
at  a time,  until  twenty  millions  will  be  sunk,  of  which  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts will  never  get  back  a dollar.  Do  not  repeat  that  folly.  Thank  God 
“ they  cannot  say  I did  ” that. 

A great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  benefit  that  this  road  will  be  to  Boston. 
I am  a Boston  man.  I believe  in  the  future  of  Boston.  I am  proud  of  Boston. 
A report  lately  made  to  the  Legislature  expresses  views  in  which  I agree  in 
regard  to  the  future  of  Boston.  I am  an  enthusiast  in  regard  to  the  history  of 
Boston, — grand,  glorious  old  city, — and  I believe  in  its  future,  but  I do  not 
believe,  and  never  did,  in  the  extravagant  estimates  of  the  business  that  will 
come  from  the  West  over  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad.  I believe 
that  Boston  should  have  all  the  trade  it  can  get,  foreign  and  domestic,  but  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  city  depends  upon  the  development  of  the  local  resources 
of  New  England. 

As  I have  said,  I would  take  possession  of  this  road,  and  then  the  first  ques- 
tion would  be,  the  title.  Second,  what  is  it  going  to  cost  to  finish  the  road  ? 
On  this  question,  I have  prepared  some  figures,  pretty  carefully,  which  I am 
willing  to  stand  upon.  No  doubt  I shall  be  hooted  at  for  this  estimate.  I remem- 
ber when,  five  years  ago,  I said  that  the  Tunnel  would  cost  over  fifteen  millions 
of  dollars,  how  the  whole  bummerism  of  the  State  howled  at  it.  It  is  going 
beyond  twenty  millions.  I have  made  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  this  road  as  a 
great  commercial  road,  from  Boston  to  the  Hudson  River,  connecting  with  the 
Erie  Railroad,  and  competing  with  existing  roads  for  the  traffic  of  the  West  and 
South.  That  is  what  we  are  looking  at — not  at  a local  road  in  Connecticut  or 
New  York.  There  is  no  justification  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts  expending 
a dollar  for  any  such  purpose  as  that.  You  can  only  be  justified  in  giving  ad- 
ditional aid  to  this  enterprise  upon  the  ground  that  it  will  not  merely  pay 
dividends  on  the  money,  but  that  it  will  bring  trade  and  commerce  to  Boston 
and  to  Massachusetts.  The  Commonwealth  does  not  go  into  this  thing  merely 
as  a speculation,  or  solely  with  the  expectation  of  the  return  of  her  money,  but 
with  a view  to  great  commercial  results. 

I have  made  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a great  commercial  line,  upon  which, 
with  some  little  experience  in  the  construction  and  management  of  railroads 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  I am  willing  to  stand  : — 
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Cost  of  the  Road  to  the  Hudson. 


Estimated  cost  to  Fishkill, 

Kichardson's  and  Piper’s  wharves, 

Filling  20  acres,  871,200  square  feet,  at  50c., 

Due  Boston  Wharf  Company, 

“ Commonwealth,  1,091,010  square  feet,  at  50c., 

Heavy  wall  1,226^  feet,  at  $225, 

Light  “ 1,677^  “ “ ^44,  ...... 

Station  Houses,  stores,  &c.,  in  Boston, 

Grading  for  double  track,  200  miles,  at  ^20,000,  . 

Iron,  “ “ “ . 215  miles,  at  |10,000,  . 

Building  road  from  Hopewell  to  Fishkill,  13  miles,  at  |30,000 
Land  bought  of  Ferry  Extension  Company,  . . . . 

Station  Houses,  stores,  &c.,  at  Fishkill, 

Ferry  boats, 

Equipment,  . 

One-half  cost  of  third  rail,  on  two  tracks,  226  miles,  at  $5,000, 

Total  cost  with  ferry, 

Cost  of  bridge, $2,000,000  00 

Less  cost  of  boats, 300,000  00 


Total  cost  with  bridge,  . 


$2,500,000  00 
800,000  00 
435,600  00 
1,200,000  00 
545,505  00 
275,962  00 
73,810  00 

400.000  00 

4.000. 000  00 

2.150.000  00 

390.000  00 

410.000  00 

300.000  00 
300,000  00 

2.000. 000  00 

1.130.000  00 

$16,910,877  00 


1,700,000  00 
$18,610,877  00 


Understand,  that  this  estimate  is  not  for  the  traffic  which  they  are  doing 
now,  but  for  a traffic  which  will  pay  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  this  road. 

The  item  for  cost  of  the  third  rail  might  as  well  have  been  left  out,  be- 
cause I find,  on  inquiry,  that  if  a third  rail  be  placed  on  this  road,  the  Erie 
cars  could  not  be  run  over  it.  I had  forgotten  that  the  gauge  of  the  Erie  R. 
R.  was  so  wide  as  it  is.  I had  supposed  that  with  a third  rail,  the  cars  might 
be  transferred  from  one  road  to  the  other ; but  I find  that,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
it  is  impossible.  The  Erie  gauge  is  six  feet,  and  our  gauge  in  Massachusetts 
is  four  feet  eight  and  a half  inches,  and  it  is  impossible  to  transfer  the  Erie  cars 
to  this  road  without  taking  up  the  whole  of  the  double  track  and  widening  the 
bridges,  shops,  car-houses,  station-houses — in  fact  rebuilding  the  whole  line. 

I have  allowed  but  $2,000,000  for  the  cost  of  the  bridge.  Mr.  Pratt  said  it 
would  cost  between  two  and  three  millions. 

I repeat,  I am  willing  to  stand  on  these  figures,  and  I put  them  on  record  ; 
and  if  ever  this  road  is  finished  (as  I do  not  believe  it  ever  will  be  beyond 
Willimantic),  the  cost  will  exceed  these  figures — if  it  is  ever  made  a great 
commercial  line. 

Now  the  difficulty  in  giving  aid  to  this  road  is  first  this : we  start  with  a 
bonded  debt  of  $23,000,000,  and  we  have  got  to  put  in,  according  to  their  own 
figures,  four  or  five  millions  more — $2,500,000  for  completing  the  road,  and 
$2,000,000  for  equipment ; add  to  this,  at  least  one  year’s  interest,  and  we 
have  an  interest-bearing  debt  of  over  $30,000,000  on  their  own  figures,  before 
it  can  earn  a dollar  on  its  through  business. 

[Adjourned  to  7 o’clock.] 
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EVENING  SESSION. 

Testimony  of  Hon.  F.  W.  Bird — Continued. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — In  the  estimate  I presented  this  morning 
of  the  cost  and  value  of  this  road,  I omitted  the  Providence,  Hartford  & Fish- 
kill  indebtedness.  That  road  has  hitherto  fallen  short  of  an  income  which 
would  provide  for  depreciation  and  for  interest  on  its  bonds.  It  will  be  many 
years,  probably,  before  it  will  do  this,  and  I shall  confine  myself,  in  what  1 
have  to  say  further,  to  a consideration  of  the  Trunk  line  from  Boston  to 
Fishkill. 

We  have,  then,  the  following  as  the  liabilities  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  & 
Erie  Railroad  Company,  when  the  road  is  completed. 


Berdell  bonds,  .........  ^20,000,000  00 

Other  bonds,  .........  465,000  00 

Floating  debt, 8,000,000  00 

Interest  on  that  sum  (^28,465,000)  for  one  year,  . . 1,992,550  00 

Cost  of  completing  the  road, 18,610,000  00 


Total  cost  of  completed  road, ^49,067,550  00 

Deducting  from  this  say  ^800,000  as  the  value  of  the  “Air  Line  division,” 
and  f)800,000  as  the  value  of  the  branch  from  Thompson  to  Southbridge,  we 
have  ^49,067,550 — $1,600,000=^47,467,550  as  the  cost  of  a line  from  Boston 
to  Fishkill,  with  a double  track,  equipped  and  fitted  to  compete  with  existing 
lines  for  the  business  of  the  South  and  West. 

“ But,”  it  will  be  said,  “ they  can  commence  their  through  business  as  all 
other  roads  have,  without  a double  track,  and  gradually  increase  their  facil- 
ities from  their  earnings.”  Yes  ; but  these  roads  commenced  with  small  cost. 
The  Western  Railroad  opened  with  a cost,  including  the  Worcester  road,  of 
$10,156,000,  and  after  several  years  was  able  to  pay  dividends  on  stock  and 
bonds ; but  this  road  will  open  with  an  interest-bearing  debt  (not  including 
stock)  larger  than  the  whole  cost  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  to-day.  The  last 
return  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  road  gives  the  cost  as  follows  : — 

Capital  stock  paid  in, $16,411,600  00 

Funded  debt, 2,873,020  00 

Floating  debt, 1,235,000  00 


Total  interest-bearing  debt, $20,519,620  00 

It  is  with  this  road,  with  a double  track  through,  fully  equipped,  with  a 
bridge  across  the  Hudson,  and  thirty  odd  years  of  development  of  its  local 
traffic,  having  cost  twenty  and  a half  millions,  that  the  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie  road  is  to  commence  competition,  with  a cost  of  forty-six  and  a half 
millions.  Starting  with  a single  track,  and  assuming  that  it  can  then  compete 
successfully  with  a double  track  road,  it  will  commence  with  an  interest-bear- 
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ing  debt  of  $47,467,550 — $6,150,000=$41,317,550.  Going  still  further,  and 
striking  out  the  estimate  of  th6  cost  of  a bridge,  and  adding  cost  of  ferry- 
boats, we  have  $41,317,550— |2,000,000-f$300, 000=139,617,550  as  the  in- 
terest-bearing debt  of  a road  starting  with  a single  track  and  the  inconven- 
ience of  a ferry.  Going  still  further,  and  deducting  half  the  cost  of  a third 
rail,  we  have  $39,617,550 — $1,130,000=$38, 487,550  as  the  interest-bearing 
debt  of  a road  with  a single  track,  a ferry  and  the  inconvenience  of  trans- 
ferring the  through  traffic  to  or  from  a broad  gauge  from  or  to  a narrow  gauge. 


Recapitulation. 

Cost  of  a great  commercial  line,  with  double  track  and 
bridge,  including  “ air  line,”  and  Southbridge  Branch,  . 
Cost  of  main  trunk,  excluding  those,  .... 

Cost  of  main  trunk  with  single  track,  .... 

Cost  of  main  trunk  without  bridge  and  single  track,  . 

Cost  of  main  trunk  without  third  rail,  .... 


$49,067,550  00 

47.467.550  00 

41.317.550  00 

39.617.550  00 

38.487.550  00 


This  would  be  the  result  if  the  State  should  aid  the  corporation  with  all  ex- 
isting liabilities,  except  stock  good  against  the  corporation. 

But  suppose  the  bondholders  take  possession,  and  all  liabilities  are  wiped 
out  except  such  as  are  secured  by  mortgage.  On  this  supposition,  the  cost 
of  completing  would  be  the  same  as  previously  estimated,  the  debts  for 
wharves  and  lands  at  the  termini  being  secured  by  mortgages.  The  interest 
would  be  computed  on  the  Berdell  and  other  bonds,  and  on  the  debts  secured 
by  mortgages.  The  cost  would  be  as  follows: — 


Berdell  bonds, $20,000,000  00 

Other  bonds, 465,000  00 

Interest,  one  year, 1,432,550  00 

Cost  of  completing, 18,610,000  00 


Cost  of  first-class  road,  with  double  track,  bridge,  &c.,  . $40,507,550  00 

Cost  of  main  trunk,  with  double  track,  bridge,  &c.,  . . 38,907,550  00 

Cost  of  main  trunk,  with  single  track,  ....  32,757,550  00 

Cost  of  main  trunk  without  bridge, 31,057,550  00 

Cost  of  main  trunk  without  third  rail,  ....  29,920,550  00 


I have  made  these  estimates  upon  my  best  judgment,  founded  on  the  his- 
tory of  other  roads,  and  upon  a good  deal  of  study  and  some  practical  knowl- 
edge of  railroad  construction  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  ; and  I record 
them  with  entire  confidence,  that  if  this  road  is  completed,  the  cost  will  ex- 
ceed my  estimates.  I remember  very  well  that  when,  five  years  ago,  I esti- 
mated that  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  tunnel  would  exceed  fifteen  millions,  I was 
ridiculed  (to  use  a happy  phrase  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Dana)  by  the  men  “ who 
cry  out,”  but  not  “ by  the  men  who  think.”  Time  has  shown  that  the  tunnel 
will  cost  over  twenty  millions ; time  will  show  whether  I am  right  now. 

I make  this  proposition,  Mr.  Chairman.  I will  submit  my  estimates  to  the 
superintendents  respectively  of  the  six  railroads  which  enter  Boston,  and  if 
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they  do  not  sustain  them  as  within  the  probable  ultimate  cost,  I will  agree 
never  again  to  raise  my  voice  against  any  scheme  of  public  plunder. 

I have  estimated  for  a great  commercial  line — one  which,  if  the  State  as- 
sumes it,  shall  be  worthy  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  fitted  to  compete  with 
existing  lines.  Remember,  you  cannot  begin  small  and  work  up — creep  be- 
fore you  try  to  walk.  You  start  with  a debt  of  thirty-one  and  a half  millions, 
as  follows : — 


Berdell  bonds, 120,000,000  00 

Other  bonds,  .........  465,000  00 

Floating  debts, 8,000,000  00 

Mortgage  debts  for  lands  at  termini, 2,955,505  00 


Existing  debt, 131,420,505  00 

By  taking  possession  and  foreclosing,  you  may  sponge  out  eight  millions. 
You  cannot  get  rid  of  a load  of  twenty-three  and  a half  millions  to  start 
under.  How  much  more,  I don’t  know.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

I cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  patience  with  which  you  have  listened  to 
the  evidence  that  has  been  offered  here,  nor  sufficiently  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  you  have  given  to  all  comers  to  have  their  say.  Whatever  hap- 
pens, I think  nobody  can  complain  that  this  investigation  has  not  been  fair, 
open  and  aboveboard.  My  opinion  is  not  worth  much  to  you,  but  I am  glad 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  express  it.  But  in  all  these  tedious  days  and 
nights,  which  entitle  you  to  the  martyr’s  crown,  have  you  found  out  what  the 
actual  indebtedness  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  Co.  is  to-day  ? 
We  know  that  it  is  so  much — 131,420,505  ; who  knows  how  much  more  ? 

Estimates  for  the  cost  of  a road  with  a traffic  which  would  pay  interest  on  a 
cost  of  three  to  five  millions  may  properly  be  made  on  a cheap  basis.  But  that  is 
not  this  case.  You  start  with  a debt  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  millions,  and  you 
must  at  once  provide  for  a traffic  to  pay  interest  on  that,  or  your  interest  ac- 
count will  bury  the  road.  If  the  State  is  to  complete  this  road,  the  truest 
economy  requires  that  it  should  be  completed  at  the  earliest  possible  day,  as- 
suming— and  unless  that  can  be  assumed  the  State  has  no  right  to  advance 
another  dollar — assuming  that  when  completed  as  a great  commercial  line  it 
will  pay  interest  on  the  cost.  To  do  this,  it  must  have  a double  track,  a full 
equipment,  and  terminal  facilities  to  carry  on  a traffic  which  will  pay  a net 
income  on  forty  or  fifty  millions.  Any  estimate  on  any  other  basis  is  inad- 
equate or  dishonest. 

My  estimates  differ  widely  from  the  estimates  of  the  “ experts  ” employed 
by  the  directors  to — what  shall  I say  ? whitewash  for  that  is  what  they  did. 
Messrs.  Stark  and  Moore  estimate  ^200,000  to  complete  the  terminal  facilities 
at  this  end ; when  the  corporation  was  under  contract  to  pay  ^350,000  for  the 
wall  alone  to  enclose  their  fiats ! I will  not  follow  the  details  of  their  report. 
It  is  too  saddening  that  the  names  of  such  gentlemen  were  allowed  to  be  used 
to  mislead  the  public.  They  have  estimated  for  the  cost  of  completing  a road 
fitted,  when  completed,  for  a traffic  which  might  pay  interest  on  a cost  of  three 
to  five  millions,  and  in  the  same  breath  have  allowed  us  to  infer  that  they 
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thought  it  would  pay  seven  per  cent,  on  forty  millions.  Gen.  Stark’s  opinion, 
based  upon  data  which  he  has  investigated,  and  upon  the  correctness  of  which 
he  is  willing  to  stake  his  personal  and  professional  reputation,  is  worth  having  ; 
but  Gen  Stark’s  opinion,  based  upon  what  A tells  him  B says  is  the  state  of 
the  case,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet,  is  worth  just  as  much  as  A,  B 
or  C’s  opinions  are  worth. 

I do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  I have  anything  to  add 
to  what  I have  said.  I need  not  repeat,  what  I feel  most  deeply,  my  regret 
that  I did  not  make  this  investigation  earlier.  I think  if  I had  done  so,  I 
might  have  come  to  a different  conclusion ; but  I feel  that  the  Act  of  1867 
was  a safe  Act,  if  it  had  been  carried  out  in  good  faith  by  the  parties  to  whom 
we  entrusted  our  money.  I think  the  security  of  the  State  was  reasonably 
good,  if  the  road  had  been  finished,  as  we  were  assured  it  would  be,  and  as  I 
believed  it  would  be,  within  the  ^20,000,000.  I believe,  also,  that  the  Act  of 
1869  gave  the  State  reasonable  security  upon  that  supposition.  I doubt 
whether  the  Act  of  1869  really  was  of  any  advantage  to  the  corporation  ; but 
let  that  pass.  I think  it  is  perfectly  apparent,  that  had  the  resources  of  the 
company,  which  we  were  led  to  believe  they  possessed,  at  the  time  of  the  pas- 
sage of  this  Act,  been  in  their  possession,  the  road  might  have  been  completed 
and  opened  for  traffic  under  the  Act  of  1869  ; but  we  find  that  millions  upon 
millions  of  the  people’s  money,  or  of  the  money  which  was  pledged  to  the 
people  for  the  completion  of  this  road,  in  consideration  of  which  the  State 
lent  her  aid,  have  been  squandered,  and  that  now  the  only  question  is,  shall 
the  State  complete  this  road  entirely  out  of  her  own  means,  or  shall  we  leave  it 
where  it  is  ? I,  of  course,  assume  that  you  will  not  put  another  dollar  into 
the  hands  of  this  corporation.  Yet  that  seems  to  be  the  only  proposition  be- 
fore you,  as  this  is  a petition  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  Com- 
pany for  aid.  I do  not  know  how  to  address  myself  to  any  other  proposition, 
except  that  I have  supposed  that  something  of  the  kind  might  be  brought  for- 
ward, and  therefore  I have  prepared  these  statements  of  what  I believe  will 
be  the  cost  of  the  road,  if  it  is  undertaken  to  carry  it  forward  to  completion. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Do  the  Committee  understand  you  that,  no 
matter  what  security  may  be  offered,  the  State  should  no  further  lend  its  aid 
or  credit  to  the  completion  of  the  road  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  by  no  means. 

Q.  You  believe  that  the  road  should  be  completed  ? 

A.  If  it  can  be  done  with  reasonable  safety  to  the  State,  and  with  reason- 
able expectation  of  ultimate  reimbursement,  I have  nothing  to  say  against  the 
State’s  giving  further  aid. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  it  should  be  completed  if  it  will  cost  the  sum 
which  you  have  estimated  it  will  cost  to  complete  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I do  not;  I cannot  say  I do.  I am  thinking  all  the  while  of 
the  twenty  millions.  If  it  can  be  completed  so  that  the  State  shall  retain  the 
security  of  the  Berdell  bonds  for  all  she  puts  in,  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  the  title 
is  good,  we  should  be  reasonably  secure.  I do  not  feel  that  it  is  safe  for  the 
State  to  put  in  a dollar  outside  of  the  Berdell  bonds.  That  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  State  in  the  legislation  of  the  last  two  years — to  keep  within  the 
Berdell  bonds. 
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Q.  You  think  the  road  will  pay  the  interest  on  some  $23,000,000  ? 

A.  I think  it  may,  ultimately. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton).  Suppose  the  State  gets  Berdell  bonds  as  security 
for  all  it  may  advance,  would  you  recommend  that  as  a safe  operation,  a major- 
ity of  the  stock  being  at  the  same  time  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  State  ? 

A.  I do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  get  Berdell  bonds  for  security,  when 
it  will  take  more  than  the  whole  amount  of  the  Berdell  bonds  to  finish  the 
road  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  a great  commercial  line.  At  the  utmost,  there  are 
but  $16,400,000  bonds  at  the  disposal  of  other  parties  than  the  State,  and 
$16,400,000  cannot  finish  the  road.  One  gentleman  has  referred  to  the 
State’s  getting  control  of  the  franchise  by  holding  a majority  of  the  stock. 
Allow  me  to  say  that  I cannot  conceive  that  that  could  be  of  any  advantage 
to  the  State.  On  the  other  hand,  it  strikes  me  that  it  would  be  an  infinite 
curse  to  us  to  have  the  continued  existence  of  that  stock  recognized  at  all  in 
the  State.  As  I said  this  forenoon,  if  the  State  is  to  have  anything  more  to 
do  with  this  enterprise,  in  the  way  of  advancing  money,  wipe  out  all  this 
worthless  stock  that  is  hanging  over  the  market  and  tempting  us  all  to  violate 
our  convictions  of  public  duty  with  the  hope  of  private  gain  in  speculating. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  the  franchise  can  be  available  to  its  owners, 
and  that  is  by  the  State  having  absolute  control  of  the  property,  and,  if  the 
income  shall  be  more  than  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  State,  the  State  might 
remit  to  the  second  mortgage  bondholders  whatever  the  amount  might  be,  and 
the  stock  to  the  original  owners.  If  the  private  bondholders  took  possession  of 
the  road,  of  course  they  would  annihilate  the  stock,  and  it  could  never  be 
revived  again.  But  it  seems  to  me  of  the  very  utmost  importance  that  the 
existence  of  the  stock,  until  the  State  has  had  the  road  completed,  shall  be  at 
least  suspended,  if  not  annihilated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  Did  you  not  consider  the  title  settled  when  you 
voted  for  it,  in  1867  ? 

A.  I thought  so  ; but  there  are  to  be  questions  not  only  as  to  the  title  under 
the  Berdell  mortgage,  but  as  to  the  legal  relation  of  the  State  to  this  enterprise, 
as  affected  by  the  legislation  and  judicial  decisions  of  other  States.  That  is 
the  most  embarrassing  question.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  I would,  under 
any  circumstances,  oppose  an  investment  of  money  by  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts outside  of  the  State,  which  would  tend  to  help  Boston  and  the  State ; but 
when  we  are  asked  to  put  in  as  large  an  amount  of  money  as  necessarily  must 
go  in  to  complete  this  road,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Commonwealth  should  be 
perfectly  sure  of  what  are  to  be  her  legal  relations  to  the  enterprise  before  she 
puts  her  money  in.  I am  no  lawyer ; but  there  is  no  business  man,  and  no 
legal  gentleman,  I submit,  with  all  respect,  who  does  not  admit  that  there  may 
arise  very  serious  embarrassments  from  the  legislation  and  judical  decisions  in 
other  States,  if  we  go  on* and  invest  five,  six,  eight,  or  ten  millions  of  dollars 
out  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  as  we  must,  — the  whole  of  it ; and  I do  not 
know  of  any  way  of  settling  these  difficult  questions  but  by  taking  possession, 
foreclosing,  and  letting  the  parties  in  interest,  who  are  the  bondholders,  ascer- 
tain what  their  legal  rights  are  going  to  be.  A private  individual  may  risk 
his  money,  perhaps,  but  I think  the  Commonwealth  ought  not  to  risk  the 
people’s  money  without  settling  these  questions. 
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I have  said  nothing  as  to  the  traffic  of  this  road,  and  do  not  intend  to  say- 
much.  I never  believed  in  the  great  stories  which  have  been  told  about  the 
immense  traffic  which  this  road  is  going  to  have.  I always  told  my  friend 
Eldridge  and  all  these  parties,  that  I did  not  believe  in  the  large  amount  of 
through  traffic  which  was  to  be  brought  here  The  difficulties  connected  with 
the  broad  gauge  of  the  Erie  Railroad  make  me  doubt  still  more.  Then 
there  are  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  peculiar  line  of  this  road  through 
Connecticut.  We  all  know,  that  beyond  the  Connecticut,  the  local  traffic  on 
the  Boston  & Albany  Railroad  is  very  small,  and  the  traffic  of  Boston  with 
the  country  between  Springfield  and  Albany  is  also  very  small.  A great  deal 
of  the  business  of  Springfield  goes  to  New  York,  and  the  further  West  you  get, 
the  larger  the  proportion  that  goes  to  New  York.  If  that  is  true  there,  for  still 
stronger  reasons  it  will  be  true  over  this  road,  crossing  as  it  does  every  ridge, 
and  every  river,  and  every  railroad  in  Connecticut.  The  natural  market  for 
all  the  business  of  that  country  is  New  York  ; it  all  tends  down  hill  to  that  city. 
We  are  told  that  the  great  value  of  railroads,  as  a rule,  especially  in  New  Eng- 
land, is  from  their  local  traffic.  But  let  me  suggest  (and  I do  it  with  great  diffi- 
dence to  gentlemen  of  so  long  experience  in  these  matters  as  some  of  you  are) 
— let  me  suggest  that  the  great  advantage  of  local  traffic  is  not  in  the  local  traffic 
of  the  intermediate  stations  which  lie  between  centres  of  trade,  which  lie 
between  great  markets,  but  it  is  between  those  intermediate  stations  and  their 
natural  markets.  For  instance:  the  local  traffic  of  the  B.  H.  & E.  Railroad, 
between  Hyde  Park  and  Walpole,  or  between  Walpole  and  Franklin  or  Bel- 
lingham, is  very  small ; but  the  local  traffic  between  either  of  those  points 
and  the  terminus  here  in  Boston,  its  natural  centre  of  trade,  and  to  which  its 
population  naturally  tends,  is  very  large,  and  it  is  because  Boston  is  the  nat- 
ural centre  of  its  trade  and  business.  Take  the  Boston  & Albany  road.  The 
local  traffic  of  the  towns  between  Worcester  and  Springfield  with  each  other, 
is  very  small,  but  the  local  traffic  between  these  towns  and  Springfield  on  the 
one  hand  and  Worcester  and  Boston  on  the  other,  is  very  large.  But  the 
difficulty  in  Connecticut  is,  that  the  local  traffic  which  we  think  we  are  going 
to  strike  does  not  seek  its  natural  market  either  at  the  Hudson  River  or  Bos- 
ton, but  in  New  York.  We  are  not  going  in  the  direction  of  its  natural 
market  or  the  natural  tendency  to  the  centres  of  its  trade.  So  that  I have 
come  to  this  conclusion,  as  the  result  of  my  own  reflections  entirely,  and  some 
knowledge  of  the  Country,  without  any  reference  to  what  anybody  thinks  or 
says,  that  we  have  overestimated  the  traffic  west  of  the  Connecticut  River. 

As  to  the  through  traffic  over  this  road,  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  bringing  any 
large  amount  to  Boston.  The  idea  that  any  foreign  traffic  over  the  Erie 
Railroad  will  come  to  Boston,  226  miles,  by  rail,  when  it  can  reach  New  York 
and  be  placed  upon  the  Liverpool  steamer,  at  the  same  price  for  which  it  can 
be  delivered  to  this  road  at  Fishkill,  is  absurd.  I know  they  tell  about  pro 
rata  arrangements,  but  in  the  long  run  that  does  not  amount  to  much. 

I have  been  embarrassed,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  by 
being  unable  to  discover  the  position  of  this  question  as  it  lies  before  you. 
My  friends,  Mr.  Dana  and  Mr.  Ingalls,  represent  the  bondholders  ; my  friend, 
the  attorney-general,  also  represents  a bondholder;  and  it  seemed  to  me  at  the 
beginning, — not  doubting  that  these  gentlemen  do  represent  bondholders,  who 
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have  no  other  legitimate  interest  than  to  carry  out  this  enterprise, — that  these 
three  gentlemen  would  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  aiding  you  in  this  investi- 
gation to  get  at  the  bottom  of  this  rascality,  and  in  ascertaining  the  interest  of 
the  Commonwealth  as  a bondholder,  what  it  will  cost  to  finish  the  road,  and 
what  it  will  be  worth  after  it  is  finished.  It  seems  to  me,  from  the  little  atten- 
tion I have  given  to  the  hearing,  that  these  two  gentlemen  have  occupied 
just  as  antagonistic  a position  to  each  other  as  possible.  I do  not  under- 
stand why  it  should  be  so.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  legitimate  interest  of  all 
the  bondholders  are  identical.  They  are  to  find  out  just  the  condition  of  this 
enterprise ; whether  it  will  be  safe  any  longerdo  allow  this  corporation  or  any 
other  corporation  to  manage  it ; whether  it  is  for  their  interest  to  take  posses- 
sion as  bondholders ; find  out  what  it  is  going  to  cost  to  finish  it ; find  out 
whether  they  will  own  it  when  they  put  their  money  in  it ; find  out  what  it 
will  be  -worth  when  finished,  and  then  do  whatever  their  interest  prompts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Have  you  paid  any  attention  to  the  question  as  to 
the  probability  of  our  exporting  the  products  of  the  West? 

A.  I do  not  know  that  I have  anything  to  say  further  than  I have  said.  I 
believe  that  the  prosperity  of  Boston  depends  upon  New  England,  and  its 
connection  with  the  West,  and  not  upon  foreign  trade.  While  I would  wel- 
come all  the  foreign  trade  that  can  be  brought  to  Boston,  I do  not  believe  that 
the  prosperity  of  Boston  depends  upon  it  at  all,  except  the  Provincial  trade, 
which  is  very  important  to  Boston. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  I believe  you  said  you  took  an  active  part  in  secur- 
ing the  passage  of  this  Act  in  1867  ? 

A.  I said  so  ; yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  guarantee  had  you  then  as  to  the  titles  ? 

A.  No  more  than  we  have  now,  that  I know  of. 

Q.  Did  you  make  that  as  an  objection  ? Did  it  occur  to  you  ? 

A.  lam  sorry  to  say  I did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  the  title  to  the  road  to  be  any  worse  now  than  it  was 
in  1869  ? 

A.  I have  no  reason  to  think  so ; I don’t  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  In  1869,  if  I recollect  right,  you  were  in  the  Legislature? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  voted,  I believe,  for  the  Act  of  1869  ? 

A.  I did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  advocate  it  on  the  floor  ? 

A.  I don’t  remember  whether  I said  a word  on  the  floor  or  not.  It  is  not 
material. 

Mr.  Dana.  I believe  it  was  commonly  understood  that  you  did  speak.  You 
may  not  remember  your  speeches  as  well  as  those  who  hear  them. 

Witness.  I really  cannot  say.  I had  the  impression  that  there  was  no 
debate  in  the  House.  If  I did  not  speak,  it  was  only  because  I thought  the 
bill  was  safe  enough  without  it. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  that  amount,  five  millions  of  dollars,  was  all 
that  would  be  needed  to  open  the  road  to  Fishkill  ? 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  You  thought  that  the  five  millions  would  really  do  it  ? 

A.  With  the  means  that  they  had,  I thought  it  would  open  the  road  for 
traffic. 

Q.  You  did  not  think  it  would  make  a great  commercial  road  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  thought  it  best  to  do  that  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  only  eleven  months  ago  ? 

A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  You  have  learned  something  about  the  management  of  the  road  since 
then,  of  course,  but  has  anything  occurred,  within  eleven  months,  to  change 
the  views  which  you  then  held,  and  which  led  you,  as  a trustee  of  the  public, 
to  vote  the  public  money  to  this  road  in  1869  ? Has  anything  occurred  since 
last  June,  to  change  your  opinion  as  to  the  character  of  the  country  through 
which  the  road  goes  ? 

A.  I have  thought  more  about  it.  I had  not  considered  the  question  so 
much  then  as  I have  since.  That  is  all  I can  say. 

Q.  Have  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  population  is  not  as  large  as 
you  thought  it  was  ? 

A.  I have  not  figured  that.  I don’t  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mechanical  and  manufactur- 
ing industries  are  not  so  large  as  you  supposed  they  were  ? 

A.  I have  not  looked  into  the  details  at  all,  Mr.  Dana. 

Q.  Nor  into  the  resources  of  the  road  ? — I don’t  mean  the  money  of  the 
corporation. 

A.  No  more  since  than  I had  before. 

Q.  Nor  into  the  prospects  for  Western  trade  ? 

A.  I have  formed  no  new  opinions  about  that. 

Q.  Then,  as  I understand  it,  the  only  change  in  your  mind  is,  that  you 
see  a greater  necessity  for  securing  the  safety  of  the  State,  the  same  sum  of 
money  being  asked  ? 

A.  The  only  change  is,  that  I find  that  the  five  millions,  more  or  less, 
which  we  believed  would  be  put  into  this  enterprise  in  1869,  is  gone,  and 
that  therefore  the  State  or  somebody  else  has  got  to  furnish  five  millions  to 
open  the  road  to  the  Hudson  River.  I believed  then,  and  I believe  now,  that 
with  the  road  open  to  the  Hudson  River,  it  would  be  reasonably  secure. 

Q.  Assuming  that  some  mode  will  be  discovered  by  the  Committee  (because 
we  must  assume  that  the  Committee  will  do  all  that  can  be  done  on  that  point) 
—assuming  that  some  practical  mode  can  be  discovered  by  which,  so  far  as  the 
management  of  the  road  and  the  money  is  concerned,  you  yourself  would  be 
satisfied  that  the  State  would  be  safe,  then  you  have  no  change  of  opinion,  I 
understand,  from  that  which  you  had  in  1867  and  1869  ? 

A.  I am  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  put  money  into  this 
road,  with  the  corporation  interest  hanging  over  it,  beyond  your  control. 

Q.  You  mean  under  no  possible  corporation  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  no  possible  corporation. 

Q.  You  do  not  want  the  road  to  be  in  the  hands  of  any  corporation  what- 
ever ? 
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A.  No,  sir;  if  it  is  to  take  the  State’s  money. 

Q.  Suppose  the  directors  to  be  appointed  entirely  by  the  State,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  still  you  would  not  consider  it  safe  to  leave  the  road  in 
charge  of  the  corporation. 

No. 

Q.  Well,  what  would  be  your  plan  ? Who  would  you  have  do  it  ? 

A.  Let  the  owners  of  the  property  take  charge  of  it.  They  are  the 
bondholders.  Let  them  devise  a plan. 

Q.  They  would  become  a corporation  immediately,  you  know. 

A.  I don’t  know  about  that.  I am  no  lawyer. 

Q.  It  don’t  require  much  of  a lawyer  to  know  that.  Did  you  suppose 
they  would  go  on  as  individuals  ? 

A.  I did  not  know. 

Q.  Does  not  the  mortgage  provide  that  they  arc  to  become  a corporation  V 

A.  I don’t  know,  sir.  Let  me  say,  Mr.  Dana,  that  I cannot  answer  these 
questions  which  an  adroit  lawyer  can  put  to  me  without  end.  I know  this, 
that  in  my  judgment  as  a business  man,  it  is  not  proper  nor  safe  that  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  should  take  two,  three,  or  five  millions  of  money 
belonging  to  the  people  all  over  this  State,  and  put  it  into  this  enterprise,  to 
be  controlled  by  anybody  but  ourselves,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  road. 

Q.  You  say  the  condition  of  the  road  has  not  altered  since  1869  ? 

A.  Immensely  altered. 

Q.  Not  the  road  itself  ? 

A.  Certainly,  not  the  road  itself ; its  financial  matters  have  altered  im- 
mensely. 

Q.  You  think  that  nothing  ought  to  be  entrusted  to  a corporation,  how- 
ever organized,  unless  the  State  has  control  of  it  ? 

A.  I don’t  care  whether  you  call  it  a corporation  or  trustees 

Q.  Then,  if  there  is  a corporation  over  which  the  State  has  substantial 
control 1 

Witness.  (Interrupting.)  Not  substantial — absolute.  The  State  must 

be  the  corporation. 

().  Must  there  be  no  body  corporate  ? 

A.  lam  afraid  to  trust  even  a minority,  if  that  minority  is  composed  of 
such  men  as  have  humbugged  us  for  the  last  three  years. 

Q.  Then  you  would  not  trust  a corporation  of  which  the  State  had  a ma- 
jority of  the  votes  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  Just  as  I would  not  trust  my  property  to  be  managed  by  my- 
self, and  my  wife  and  another  person.  I would  rather  my  wife  and  I should 
manage  it,  and  leave  the  other  person  out,  although  we  could  outvote  him. 
You  don’t  want  to  get  anything  out  of  me  which  I don’t  mean,  and  I don’t 
want  to  say  anything  I don’t  mean.  I mean  just  that.  I think  the  State  has 
no  right  to  take  the  money  of  Berkshire  and  Barnstable,  and  put  it  into  this 
road,  running  through  Norfolk  County  for  a few  miles,  when  it  is  certain  that 
millions  will  be  required  to  complete  it,  unless  she  has  absolute  control.  I will 
admit  that  I did  not  give  that  attention  to  this  question  in  1867  and  1869  that 
1 should  have  done.  1 am  afraid  my  personal  and  business  interests  and  my 
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private  friendships  led  me  to  act  contrary  to  my  duty  in  a public  matter.  I 
ought,  perhaps,  to  be  ashamed  to  confess  it,  but  I fear  it  is  true. 

Q.  Don’t  you  think  it  possible  that  what  you  have  seen  and  heard  respect- 
ing the  management  of  the  road,  and  the  opinions  you  have  formed  respecting 
that  management,  may  possibly  have  given  a cast  to  your  mind  against  the 
road  itself? 

A.  I shouldn’t  wonder.  When  I have  learned  that  five  million  dollars  of 
our  money  have  gone,  and  the  pledges  that  these  men  gave  me  personally,  in 
1867  and  1869,  have  been  broken, — I should  not  wonder  if  it  had  changed  my 
opinion  of  the  whole  thing.  I should  have  been  more  or  less  than  man  if  it 
had  not. 

Q.  Then  as  to  the  modus.  Even  if  the  State  has  the  control  of  the  corpo- 
ration, if  there  is  a minority  of  persons'  in  it  who  can  vote,  you  still  would  not 
trust  that  machinery  ? 

A.  I should  be  afraid  of  them. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  suggest  any  other  mode  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I did  not  come  here  to  propose  a plan. 

Q.  As  you  did  not  come  as  a witness,  did  you  not  rather  come  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suggestion  ? 

A.  I have  suggested  as  well  as  I know  how. 

Q.  Can  you  not  help  the  Committee  by  an  outline  of  a plan  ? 

A.  They  have  not  asked  me, 

Q.  You  disapprove  of  every  suggestion  that  has  been  made.  Can  you  not 
contribute  a suggestion  ? 

A.  I don’t  think  I have  the  data  out  of  which  to  form  a plan.  I don’t 
think  it  is  possible  for  this  Committee,  at  one  session,  to  get  at  those  data.  I 
know  the  labors  which  fall  upon  members  of  the  legislature,  and  the  difficulty 
of  making  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  questions  of  this  magnitude,  and  I am 
aware  how  much  time  the  Committee  have  given  to  this,  and  how  patiently  and 
faithfully  they  have  done  it ; but  I do  not  think  it  is  possible  for  them  to  make 
such  an  investigation  as  the  Commonwealth  is  entitled  to  have,  before  she  puts 
millions  of  money  into  this  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  a board  of  capable  and  honest  State  commissioners  to 
be  of  any  advantage  ? 

A.  It  would  depend  upon  who  they  were. 

Q.  Suppose  them  to  be  honest  men  and  capable  men  ? 

A.  I can  find  three  men  I should  be  willing  to  trust. 

Q.  You  voted,  of  course,  to  abolish  the  last  board  of  commissioners  ? 
That  was  in  the  bill  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  That  followed  naturally  from  the  changed  provisions  of  the 
bill.  I now  see  that  it  was  a great  mistake. 

Q.  Mr.  John  W.  Brooks  has  been  a witness  here.  You  were  so  kind  as  to 
send  me  your  pamphlet  on  the  Tunnel,  which  I have  been  looking  over. 
Have  you  changed  the  opinions  you  express  there  respecting  Mr.  Brooks’ 
calculations  and  plans  and  management  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  ? 

A.  I don’t  know,  unless  you  specify  the  points,  whether  I have  changed  or 
not.  I know  they  were  honestly  expressed  then, 

Q.  You  recollect  what  sum  he  estimated  it  would  cost,  don’t  you  ? 
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A.  I cannot  quote  it  now. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  how  it  turned  out  in  point  of  fact,  making  allowance 
for  change  in  values  ? 

A.  It  turned  out  that  he  was  very  much  mistaken. 

Q.  As  to  his  mode.  Do  you  recollect  about  the  power-drills  ? — how  those 
turned  out,  and  the  expense  laid  out  upon  them? 

A.  No,  1 do  not. 

Q,  You  recollect  about  the  Deerfield  dam  ? 

A.  I recollect  there  was  a good  deal  of  money  squandered  there. 

Q.  Did  it  come  to  anything  ? 

A.  It  stopped  the  water,  as  any  dam  would. 

Q.  Was  it  ever  of  any  use  to  the  Tunnel  ? 

A.  Very  little,  I think. 

Q.  Very  costly,  was  it  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I think  generally  about  those  estimates  of  Mr.  Brooks,  that 
he  was  very  much  below  the  ultimate  cost ; and  from  what  I understand  he 
said  before  the  Committee  the  other  day  about  the  cost  of  the  Boston,  Hart- 
ford and  Erie  Kailroad,  I think  he  gets  below  the  ultimate  cost  of  that.  I did 
not  hear  him,  and  I have  not  read  his  testimony. 

Q.  He  must  miss  it,  one  way  or  the  other  ? 

A.  You  very  seldom  miss  it  by  getting  the  cost  too  large  on  these  things. 

Q.  In  that  case,  a man  who  is  not  an  engineer,  and  who  knows  nothing 
about  such  matters,  will  m-ake  the  best  guess,  by  just  doubling  the  estimates  ? 

A.  I should  not  want  to  say  that. 

Testimony  of  Edward  S.  Philbrick — Recalled. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  some  points  of  explanation  which  you  were 
allowed  time  the  other  night  to  consider,  with  reference  to  some  questions  put 
to  you  by  Mr.  Ingalls.  Have  you  any  statements  to  make  with  regard  to 
them  ? 

Mr.  Philbrick.  The  question  of  what  proportion  the  expense  of  power 
bears  to  the  whole  expense  of  carrying  freight  I had  never  before  considered. 
I then  made  a random  statement,  and  find,  on  investigating  the  matter,  that  I 
overestimated  at  that  time,  in  the  hurried  statement  that  I gave,  the  probable 
importance  of  the  item  of  power  as  compared  with  the  other  expenses  in  the 
freight  department.  I would  like  to  read  a single  page  stating  the  results'  of 
my  second  investigation. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiries  concerning  the  direct  and  contingent  expenses  of 
the  item  of  power,  in  hauling  freight  on  railroads,  as  compared  with  the  total 
expense  of  the  business,  I have  the  honor  to  report : — 

The  cost  of  hauling  freight  on  the  prominent  freight  lines  in  Massachusetts 
is  not  definitely  stated  in  the  reports  of  the  several  corporations,  and  I have 
been  obliged  to  separate  the  mixed  charges,  guided  by  the  comparative  mile- 
age of  the  freight  and  passenger  trains,  according  to  my  best  judgment.  The 
report  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  Company  is  particularly  meagre 
and  imperfect.  The  results  are  given  as  follows  for  the  four  principal  freight 
lines  in  the  State,  viz. : 
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On  the  Boston  and  Albany  line,  Power  costs  50  per  cent,  of  whole  cost. 

“ Boston  and  Lowell  line,  “ 30  “ “ 

“ Fitchburg  line,  “ 33  “ “ 

“ Providence  & Worcester  line,  “ 47  “ “ 

The  actual  cost  of  all  items  except  those  contingent  upon  power,  in  haul- 
ing freight  on  the  above  lines,  is  about  one  cent  per  ton  per  mile.  Then  if  we 
assume  that  on  the  Tunnel  line  from  Troy  to  Boston,  the  item  of  power  may 
comprise  33  per  cent,  of  the  whole  cost  of  hauling  freight,  as  on  the  Boston 
and  Fitchburg  portion  of  that  line,  we  have  the  following  figures,  using  the 
comparative  amount  of  power  on  the  three  lines  between  Hudson  and  Bos- 
ton, as  previously  stated : — 


LINES. 

Miles. 

Cost  of  all 
items.* 

Cost  of  power 
required. 

Total 

Cost. 

Percentage. 

Tunnel  line,  .... 

190 

$1  90 

$0  95 

$2  85 

100. 

Boston  and  Albany  line, 

198 

1 98 

1 37 

3 35 

118. 

Boston,  Hartford  & Erie  line, 

225 

2 25 

1 58 

3 83 

135. 

* Except  power  for  one  ton  hauled  through  at  1 ct.  per  ton  per  mile. 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  Let  me  put  my  old  question,  in  my  practical  way. 
A dollar  would  do  as  much  on  the  Troy  and  Greenfield  road  as  a dollar  and 
eighteen  cents  on  the  Boston  and  Albany,  or  a dollar  and  thirty-five  cents  on 
the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  ? \ 

A.  Certainly  ; that  is  what  I mean  to  state. 

I am  very  glad,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  had  this  opportunity  to  correct  the 
erroneous  impression  which  I hastily  formed  the  other  day,  for  I am  always, 
anxious  to  make  such  statements  as  near  the  fact  as  possible,  when  I have  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  If  I understand  it,  then,  in  hauling  freight  over  the 
Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  it  costs  ^1.35  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work  that 

would  do  in  coming  over  the  Tunnel  road.  Is  that  it  ? 

A.  That  is  it.  I would  also  state,  as  considerable  was  said  the  other  day 
about  passenger  business,  which  tended,  I thought,  to  confuse  the  ideas  of  the 
Committee,  that  I do  not  consider  the  existing  gradients  on  these  three  lines 
as  materially  affecting  the  prospective  results  of  passenger  business.  I think 
the  passenger  business,  within  the  limits  here  existing,  is  comparatively  inde- 
pendent of  gradients. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ingalls.)  I understand  your  present  statement  to  be  that 
the  cost  of  hauling  freight  is  affected  one-half  and  not  two-thirds  by  the  power  ? 

A.  It  is  affected  very  diflTerently  on  the  different  lines  I examined. 

Q.  I mean  the  Boston  and  Albany.  4 

A.  It  is  about  half.  On  the  Boston  and  Lowell  it  is  only  about  thirty  per 
cent.  There  is  a very  good  reason  for  that ; the  Boston  and  Lowell  freight  is 
nearly  all  brought  down  hill. 

Q,  In  your  estimate  of  the  Boston  and  Albany,  have  you  not  included  the 
laying  of  the  rails  ? 
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A.  No,  not  as  a whole.  I took  the  whole  expense,  and  deducted  what  I 
thought  was  due  to  freight  business. 

Supposing  the  Boston  and  Albany  hauled  500,000  tons  last  year,  what 
proportion  did  you  allow  to  be  affected  by  grade,  250,000  tons  ? 

A.  I don’t  recollect  now.  I covered  several  sheets  of  paper  with  figures. 

Q.  Would  it  be  on  that  basis  ? 

A.  I don’t  think  it  would,  exactly. 

Q.  What  basis  would  it  be  ? 

A.  I considered  the  expense  of  tons  hauled  one  mile,  with  the  volume  of 
passenger  business.  It  must  be  divided  according  to  the  comparative  volume 
of  passenger  and  freight  business. 

Q.  You  took  the  whole  of  the  rails,  whether  laid  down  on  a level,  or  down 
grades,  or  up  grades  ? 

A.  The  report  does  not  state  where  the  rails  were  laid. 

Q.  You  took  the  entire  amount  of  rails  laid  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  amount  did  you  allow  for  those  which  were  laid  on  level  grades, 
and  how  much  of  the  cost  of  laying  new  rails  ? 

A.  I took  a certain  portion  of  the  whole  amount  which  I considered  due 
to  the  freight  traffic.  I took  a certain  portion  of  that  wear  and  tear  which  I 
considered  due  to  the  expenditure  of  power. 

Q.  Supposing  it  was  ^500,000,  and  you  took  $300,000  as  due  to  freight, 
how  much  of  that  did  you  take  as  due  to  grades,  or  what  portion  of  that  ? 

A.  I don’t  recollect  now.  I went  through  a long  computation,  and  arrived 
at  some  basis,  and  divided  it. 

Q.  You  know  the  rails  are  affected  by  grades  ? 

A.  I know  they  are;  I know  they  wear  much  faster  on  grades  than  on 
levels. 

Q.  Supposing  there  are  seven  miles  of  down  grade  and  seven  miles  of  up 
grade,  on  which  would  the  rails  wear  out  the  most  rapidly  ? 

A.  They  wear  in  a different  way. 

Q.  Which  wears  the  fastest  ? 

A.  The  top  of  the  rail  wears  the  fastest  on  an  up  grade  ; the  edge  wears 
the  fastest  on  a down  grade. 

Q.  Would  the  wear  be  about  the  same  ? 

A.  It  depends  on  various  circumstances ; you  cannot  make  any  general 
rule  ; but  generally  they  wear  faster  on  both  ascending  and  descending  grades 
than  on  levels. 

Q.  What  portion  did  you  take  for  the  wear  on  down  grades  and  up  grades  ? 

A.  I did  not  separate  them.  In  going  both  ways,  of  course,  every  grade  is 
alternately  up  and  down. 

Q.  But  would  it  not  sometimes  happen  that  the  road  which  had  mostly 
down  grgfdes  would  have  the  most  to  pay  on  their  grades  ? 

A.  Certainly  it  would.  The  Beading  road  costs  more  than  a level  road. 
The  Lowell  road  costs  more  than  a level  road,  because  it  is  down  grade  one 
way,  and  they  have  got  to  get  back  again.  I don’t  know  that  there  is  any 
such  case  as  a road  going  perpetually  down  hill  both  ways. 

Q,  But  you  have  allowed  as  though  it  was  a perpetual  down  hill  ? 

77 
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A.  I don’t  think  there  is  any  essential  difference  between  an  up-hill  and 
down-hill  grade,  in  the  wear  of  the  rail,  because  the  cars  go  over  both  up-hill 
and  down-hill  alternately.  • 

Q,  What  proportion  of  the  cost  of  putting  in  new  ties  did  you  allow  in  this 
matter  of  grades  ? ^ 

A.  None  at  all.  They  will  wear  out  as  fast  at  one  place  as  another. 

Q.  “ For  repairs  of  road,  maintenance  of  way,  exclusive  of  wooden 
bridges,  and  renewals  of  iron,  ^769,835.”  Did  you  take  that  in  ? 

A.  Not  all  of  it. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  take  ? 

A.  I don’t  recollect. 

Q.  “ For  repairs  of  locomotives,  ^313,000.”  How  much  of  that  did  you 
take  V 

A.  I can’t  recollect  how  much  exactly. 

Q.  “ For  new  locomotives  to  cover  depreciation,  $50,000  ” ? 

A.  That  I considered  as  part  of  the  repair  account. 

Q.  You  don’t  know  how  much  you  took  of  that  ? 

A.  I can’t  recollect  any  of  these  details. 

Q.  “For  repairs  of  merchandise  cars,  $331,000.”  Do  you  know  how 
much  of  that  you  took  ? 

A.  I took  about  what  I considered  the  cost  of  grades. 

Q.  How  much  ? 

A.  As  I say,  I cannot  recollect  all  these  details.  They  were  too  voluminous. 

Q.  Then  I understand  that  this  estimate  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  road 
which  you  presented,  is  a thing  made  up  substantially  in  your  own  mind,  with- 
out any  figures  to  go  by  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ; I did  go  by  figures.  I stated  in  my  written  statement  that  I 
was  obliged  to  use  some  judgment  because  the  company  had  been  very  slovenly 
in  the  way  they  made  up  their  accounts,  and  I considered  other  roads  more 
reliable.  But  I don’t  think  it  is  very  far  from  right,  because  it  is  not  far 
from  the  results  obtained  on  the  Providence  and  Worcester  road,  where  I had 
more  reliable  data.  1 will  say  further,  that  I was  influenced  in  the  division 
of  this  expense  by  my  own  experience  in  the  repairs  of  track. 

Q.  What  roads  have  you  repaired  tracks  on  ? 

A.  For  five  consecutive  years  I had  entire  charge  of  the  track  of  the 
Boston  and  Worcester  road. 

Q.  What  years  were  those  ? 

A.  From  1856  to  1861. 

Q.  A great  deal  of  your  time  as  engineer  has  been  passed  in  the  employ 
of  the  Boston  and  Albany,  or  Boston  and  Worcester  road? 

A.  No,  sir  ; less  than  a quarter. 

Q.  The  expenditure  for  repairs  of  road  on  the  Providence  and  Worcester 
was  $120,000.  Do  you  know  how  much  you  took  of  that? 

A.  I cannot  remember  any  of  these  details,  there  were  so  many  of  them. 

Q.  What  different  items  have  you  got  here  in  the  Providence  and  Wor- 
cester return  from  what  you  have  in  the  Boston  and  Albany  ? 

A.  They  separate,  as  you  will  find,  their  freight  and  passenger  business 
very  thoroughly. 
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Q.  Is  not  the  only  thing  they  separate  here  the  matter  of  salaries  and  in- 
cidental expenses  chargeable  to  the  freight  department,  and  is  not  that  sepa- 
rated just  the  same  in  the  Boston  and  Albany  statement  ? 

A,  No,  sir;  it  is  not  separated  there  It  is  over  a million  of  dollars,  and 
is  not  separated  in  the  Boston  and  Albany  returns.  It  is  quite  an  important 
item. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  item  there  is  any  difference  in,  is  it  not  ? 

A.  I think  not.  That  is  a very  important  one.  That  includes  all  the  men 
employed  in  the  freight  and  passenger  departments,  and  all  their  local  agents. 
I cannot  possibly  remember  how  I divided  those  figures  exactly. 

Mr.  Ingalls.  Unless  I am  very  much  mistaken,  the  only  difference  is  the 
separation  of  those  two  items. 

Witness.  That  is  a very  large  item,  you  see.  I cannot  conceive  how 
gradients  have  anything  to  do  with  the  passenger  traflic.  I eliminated  that  as 
far  as  possible.  What  I stated  as  the  total  cost  is  the  total  cost  of  hauling 
freight^  as  near  as  I can  get  at  it. 

Q.  These  expenses  which  are  grouped  together, — S$l,082,000,  incidental 
expenses, — how  much  of  that  did  you  take  ? 

A.  I say  I cannot  possibly  remember  all  those  details. 

Q.  Can  you  not  give  some  idea  of  it,  whether  you  took  half  a million,  or 
a hundred  thousand  dollars  ? 

A.  I did  not  guess  at  it ; I did  not  jump  at  it.  I went  through  a compu- 
tation of  the  mileage  of  trains  of  each  description,  the  character  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  road,  and  the  curvatures  of  the  road  over  which  these  trains 
work ; I arrived  at  it  by  a precise  computation,  and  not  by  guessing. 

Q.  You  don’t  know  whether  you  took  a half,  a third,  or  the  whole  of  it  ? 

A.  I know  I did  not  take  the  whole,  because  part  of  it  belonged  to  pas- 
sengers. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  salaries  and  wages  of  the  freight  department  are  af- 
fected by  grades  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; they  need  a great  many  more  brakemen  for  a heavy  grade 
than  for  a light  one,  and  they  need  a great  many  more  men  in  the  repair  de- 
partment, too. 

Q.  Does  the  expense  of  the  men  in  the  repair  department  come  under  the 
head  of  incidental  expenses  ? 

A.  It  does  in  the  return  of  the  Albany  road. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  when  they  charge  for  repairs  of  road  1769,835, 
that  does  not  include  all  the  items  ? 

A.  I know  it  does  not;  that  is,  I know  it  did  not  while  I had  some  connec- 
tion with  them.  I know  they  mixed  things  up  a great  deal 

Q.  I suppose  last  year  the  Boston  and  Albany  road  paid  out  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  loading  and  unloading  freight, — do  you  suppose 
that  had  anything  to  do  with  grades  ? 

A.  I don’t  see  how  it  could. 

Q.  Was  not  that  included  in  these  items  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I cast  out  those  things  as  far  as  was  in  my  power. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dana.)  I believe  the  statement  you  made  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Saturday  was  in  writing,  or  the  calculations  were  in  writing  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  gave  the  distance  in  miles  on  the  different  railroads,  the  Boston 
and  Albany,  and  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  the  total  rise,  the  total  power 
required  to  haul  one  ton  of  freight  through,  and  then  the  percentage  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  came  to  other  figures,  “ the  relative  cost  of  foregoing,” 
“ total  development  of  horse  powe^,”  “ relative  cost,”  “ miles  run  down  hill, 
requiring  no  power,” — all  these  calculations  you  made  and  submitted  in  writ- 
ing I don’t  recollect  that  you  asked,  when  you  had  finished  the  statement, 
to  be  allowed  to  alter  them. 

A.  I am  not  aware  that  I have  altered  them  now.  I altered  a statement 
which  I made  in  reply  to  a question  after  I had  finished  reading  that  report, 
concerning  the  comparative  cost  of  power  and  other  items  in  hauling  freight. 
I made  then  a hasty  estimate,  which  I find  to  have  been  erroneous,  and  which 
now  I ask  to  correct.  Anything  which  I had  previously  written  out,  I don’t 
see  any  occasion  to  correct. 

Q.  What  I meant  to  ask  was  this, — Did  you  mean  to  put  in  that  calcula- 
tion alone,  to  which  I have  referred  above,  to  the  Committee  ? 

A.  That  was  all  the  Committee  asked  for. 

Q.  Without  considering  at  all  what  proportion  that  bore  or  might  bear  in 
any  case  to  the  expense  ? 

A.  I was  very  happy  to  solve  the  question  as  soon  as  it  was  asked,  but  I 
was  not  asked  previously,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  me. 

Q.  You  were  not  asked  by  the  Committee, — you  brought  your  calculation  ? 

A.  I was  asked  by  the  Committee  to  make  that  calculation  some  three 
weeks  ago,  and  I worked  on  it  about  ten  days.  They  did  not  ask  me  to  do 
anything  further. 

Q.  Then  when  you  speak  of  random  statements,  you  refer  to  what  ? 

A.  I refer  to  a statement  which  I made  at  the  close  of  my  report  in  reply 
to  a question  concerning  the  relative  cost  of  power  to  the  other  items.  I have 
investigated  that  since  Saturday,  and  I make  this  statement  more  in  full  as  the 
result  of  that  investigation.  I had  previously  made  no  calculation  upon  that 
point. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  calculation  to  see  how  it  would  turn  out  in  case  it 
was  twenty-five  per  cent,  instead  of  fifty  ? 

A.  Any  one  can  do  that  in  a few  minutes.  I find  they  vary  from  thirty- 
three  to  fifty  per  cent,  on  these  different  lines.  The  Lowell  is  less  than  thirty- 
three.  I dare  say  there  may  be  greater  variations.  If  I had  some  reliable 
data,  I have  no  doubt  I could  find  greater  variations. 

I want  to  state  to  the  Committee,  on  my  own  account,  in  relation  to  the 
testimony  I gave  early  in  the  hearing,  when  I presented  certain  estimates  of 
the  probable  cost  of  the  completion  of  the  work,  that  I want  it  distinctly 
understood  that  those  statement  were  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
work  should  be  completed  under  the  contracts  with  Messrs.  Dillon  and  Mun- 
son, at  their  contract  prices.  If  done  in  any  other  way,  if  done  under  any 
other  arrangement  with  anybody  else,  or  with  them,  I think  it  would  cost  a 
great  deal  more  than  I estimated.  I doubt  whether  any  arrangement  can  be 
made  with  those  gentlemen  without  bringing  in  some  consideration  of  their 
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present  claims.  I merely  state  that,  in  case  the  work  is  to  be  done  by  some- 
body else,  and  done  ignoring  their  claims  in  regard  to  the  present  indebted- 
ness of  the  company  to  them. 

Q.  You  think  no  arrangement  can  be  made  without  their  present  claims 
are  secured  ? 

A.  I think  an  arrangement  can  be  made  with  either  of  these  gentlemen,  or 
both,  by  negotiation  with  any  party  in  authority,  to  have  the  work  done  for 
considerably  less  than  the  contract  price,  including  their  claims.  I think  they 
will  waive  part  of  their  claims ; but  if  the  whole  is  ignored,  I think  the  work 
will  cost  a great  deal  more  than  I estimated.  I know  it  cannot  be  done  by 
anybody  else  at  their  contract  prices,  taking  it  as  it  stands  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Why  ? 

A.  I think  it  will  cost  them  more  than  the  contract  prices;  but  I think 
they  could  be  induced  to  finish  it  at  their  contract  prices  for  the  sake  of  set- 
tling their  claims,  even  at  a considerable  reduction  from  those  claims. 

Statement  of  Mr.  H.  N.  Farwell. 

I wish  to  correct  a wrong  impression.  I was  not  present  when  Mr.  Barnard 
gave  his  testimony,  but  I understand  that  he  left  the  impression  that  Mr.  Bates 
and  Mr.  Farwell  defeated  the  completion  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  P>ie 
Kailroad,  by  not  putting  up  the  $200,000  of  bonds.  As  regards  Mr.  Bates,  he 
is  so  well  known  in  this  community  as  a merchant,  manufacturer  and  banker, 
that  I need  not  say  anything  with  regard  to  him.  As  regards  myself,  I will 
say  that  the  contract  was  never  filled.  The  two  million  bonds  were  never 
subscribed,  and  while  that  paper  was  going  round  for  subscriptions,  I paid 
more  bills  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  than  the  two  hundred 
bonds  would  amount  to.  When  Mr.  Barnard  came  to  me  for  my  bonds,  I 
told  him  that  the  directors  had  previously  voted  that  the  first  money  that  came 
into  the  corporation  should  be  used  to  reimburse  me  the  amount  paid  out  for 
those  bills,  and  that  when  I received  that  money,  I would  cheerfully  surren- 
der the  bonds.  He  said  he  knew  nothing  about  that,  and  I objected  to  put- 
ting up  those  bonds.  But  the  contract  was  never  filled.  I think  there  were 
never  but  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  bonds  subscribed. 
The  impression  went  out  that  we  defeated  the  completion  of  the  Boston,  Hart- 
ford and  Erie  Railroad.  I could  hardly  conceive  that 

I would  state  further,  that  it  has  been  intimated  to  me  that  the  present  board 
of  directors  might  be  a prejudice  to  the  interests  of  the  corporation  in  getting 
anything  from  the  State.  1 would  say  that  my  interest  in  this  road  is  larger 
than  any  other  living  man’s;  there  is  no  man  living  whose  interest  in  it  is  so 
large.  It  is  natural  for  every  man  to  like  to  look  after  his  own  interest,  but  if 
it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  this  corporation  that  the  present  board  of  direc- 
tors, or  myself,  should  resign,  my  resignation  is  ready  now  or  at  any  time  to 
lay  beside  those  of  my  brother  directors.  Whenever  they  resign,  I am  per- 
fectly willing  to  do  so,  if  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  corporation. 


[Adjourned.] 
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NINETEENTH  PUBLIC  HEAEINC. 

Wednesday,  April  13,  1870. 

Testimony  of  Robert  G.  Rankin. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  The  north  part  of  Denning’s  Point  was  pur- 
chased in  March,  1864,  was  it  not? 

A.  On  the  30th  of  October,  1864. 

Q.  That  was  the  north  half? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  bought  for  $50,000  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  paid  for  in  cash  $4,000,  and  bonds  of  the  B.  H.  & E.  Railroad, 
$46,000? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  $46,000,  of  the  B.  H.  &.  E.  ten  million  bonds. 

Q.  Then  did  you  give  any  mortgage  back  upon  that  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  at  that  time. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  that  purchase  stood  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Having  been  paid  for  in  cash  $4,000,  and  in  bonds  $46,000  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  cash  and  those  bonds  were  the  property  of  the  B.  H.  & E. 
Railroad  Company  ? 

A.  I drew  on  Mr.  Bartholomew,  who  was  advancing  the  money  at  that 
time,  and  he  honored  the  drafts. 

Q.  Was  it  his  money  ? 

A.  That  I cannot  say ; I presume  so.  It  may  be  well  for  me  to  say  here, 
this  I paid  no  attention  to  where  the  funds  came  from.  I was  authorized 
to  draw  upon  the  company,  but  where  they  got  their  money  I did  not  know. 
I avoided  particularly  having  any  thing  to  do  with  their  money  transactions, 
except  what  they  furnished  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kittredge.)  Did  you  draw  on  him  as  an  individual,  or  as 
agent  of  the  corporation? 

A.  I cannot  say  whether  as  agent  of  the  corporation  or  not.  I drew  on 
him  as  an  individual,  George  M.  Bartholomew,  as  the  property  was  taken  in 
his  name ; subsequently,  I drew  upon  the  treasurer.  I bought  every  foot  of 
land  in  the  State  of  New  York.  I drew  by  Mr.  Eldridge’s  direction  upon 
the  assistant  treasurer  of  the  B.  H.  & E.  Railroad.  But  you  must  remem- 
ber that  this  property  was  all  taken  in  Mr.  Bartholomew’s  name,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  title  clear — disencumbered  from  anything  beyond 
the  location,  and  also  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  a question  that  has  been 
raised  in  our  State, — whether  lands  outside  of  the  location  taken  by  a rail- 
road company  can  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  railroad  purposes, 
and  if  any  are  in  excess  of  the  amount  required  for  that  purpose,  they  can 
be  used  for  any  other.  Under  advice  of  counsel,  we  took  it  in  that  form. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  was  company’s  money  ? 
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A.  I understand  so.  I have  no  knowledge  that  it  was,  and  I have  no 
knowledge  that  it  was  not.  Perhaps  in  corroboration  of  the  idea  that  it 
was  the  company’s  money,  I may  state  this  fact ; that  when  Mr.  Bartholo- 
mew retired,  he  asked  me  to  make  out  a statement  of  the  amount  paid  for 
land.  I made  out  that  statement,  and  then  he  stated  to  me  that  the  com- 
pany owed  him  between  seventy  and  eighty  thousand  dollars,  if  I recollect 
right.  This  was  four  years  ago. 

Q.  The  south  half  was  bought  when  ? 

A.  The  15th  of  November,  1867.  That  was  conveyed  to  the  B.  H.  & E. 
Ferry  Extension  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  That  was  for  $75,000  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  sold  to  whom  ? 

A.  That  was  conveyed  to  the  B.  H.  & E.  Ferry  Extension  Railroad 
Company. 

Q.  It  was  paid  for  in  what  ? 

A.  In  the  first  place,  we  had  the  refusal  of  that  from  the  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  a son,  who  has  since  died,  at  $50,000.  We  did  not  close 
the  refusal  in  the  time  that  it  ought  to  have  been  closed,  and  the  Dutchess 
& Columbia  Railroad,  which  company  was  then  antagonistic  to  us,  came  in 
and  oifered  them  $75,000  for  the  south  half,  and  subsequently  another  offer 
was  made  by  another  party  of  $5,000  in  advance  of  that.  I suggested  to 
Mr.  Eldridge  the  necessity  of  closing  it  at  once,  and  he  authorized  me  to 
make  an  agreement  with  them,  which  I did,  and  that  agreement  involved 
these  conditions.  That  we  should  retire  forty-six  of  the  ten  million  bonds 
and  substitute  Berdell  bonds  tanto  ; that  we  should  pay  them  $31,000  in 
cash,  to  be  paid  $1,000  down  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  agreement, 
and  $30,000  at  the  time  we  took  possession ; the  balance  in  bonds,  that  is, 
forty-six  of  the  Berdell  bonds ; and  then  give  them  a mortgage  of  the 
whole  for  the  purchase  money. 

Q.  That  $30,000  never  has  been  paid  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  remains  to  be  paid  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  $1,000  has  been? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  paid  that  ? 

A.  Mr.  Eldridge  paid  it. 

Q.  Was  that  his  money? 

A.  1 cannot  say ; I presume  so.  The  presumption  that  I had  at  that 
time  was  that  it  was  paid  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ferry  Extension  Railroad 
Company. 

Q.  Paid  for  by  the  money  of  the  B.  H.  & E.? 

A.  That  I can’t  say.  I don’t  know  the  facts;  I have  never  inquired 
into  them. 

Q.  You  gave  up  the  forty-six  bonds  as  a substitute  for  the  other  forty- 
six,  and  then  forty- six  in  addition  ? 

A.  Forty-four  in  addition,  making  ninety  in  all. 

Q.  Then  that  property  stands  in  this  way.  You  paid  $4,000  in  cash,  you 
paid  $1,000  in  cash,  you  paid  $90,000  in  bonds,  and  you  have  mortgaged  back 
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those  two  pieces,  the  north  and  south  halves  of  Denning’s  Point,  to  secure 
tlie  purchase  money  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  mortgage  to  the  Dennings  does  not  cover  anything  but  their 
property  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  the  patent  got  from  the  State  is  covered  by  the  mortgage  to 
the  Dennings. 

Q.  Then  that  purchase  of  the  Dennings  stands  in  this  way  : $4,000  cash 
at  one  time ; $10,000  cash  at  another  time ; $90,000  in  bonds,  and  a mortgage 
to  secure  those  bonds  upon  that  Denning  property  and  the  lands  granted 
by  the  State  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  title  is  in  the  Perry  Extension  Company  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  is  now  in  the  Perry  Extension  Company. 

Q.  You  know  the  north  half  went  from  Mr.  Bartholomew  to  Mr.  Eldridge 
and  from  Mr.  Eldridge  to  the  Perry  Extension  Company? 

A.  The  north  half  went  by  a different  line  of  conveyance  from  the  south 
half.  I think  there  has  been  an  erroneous  impression  in  the  minds  of  the 
Committee  as  to  what  constitutes  Denning’s  Point.  They  seem  to  think 
that  it  consists  of  that  little  point ; but  we  have  got  other  property  there 
which  is  really  of  twice  the  value  of  that. 

Q.  I am  coming  to  that ; but  I want  to  get  at  this  Denning  trade  first. 
There  were  no  further  purchases  of  the  Dennings  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  purchases  did  you  make  ? 

A.  Prior  to  that,  there  was  the  Wiltsie  purchase. 

. When  was  that  purchase  ? 

A.  The  23d  of  March,  18G4.  I will  state  to  the  Committee,  that  there  has 
been  a very  thorough  examination  made  of  these  titles,  going  back  to  the 
Indian  title  of  Sackoraghkigh,  conveyed  August  14,  1683 ; and  we  have  a 
clear,  unincumbered  title  to  all  this  laud,  as  shown  by  a thorough  examina- 
tion from  that  time  all  the  way  through  to  the  time  of  the  conveyance  to 
the  Perry  Extension  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  What  did  the  Wiltsie  property  consist  of? 

A.  Eighteen  acres  of  land  and  a stone  dwelling,  about  150  years  old,  but 
worth  considerable  money,  which  is  now  the  office  of  the  company. 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  for  that? 

A.  $18,000. 

Q.  Who  paid  for  it? 

A.  I drew  on  Mr.  Bartholomew  for  it. 

Q.  Supposed  to  be  the  company’s  money? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I suppose  so.  I know  nothing  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  How  did  you  pay  for  it? 

A.  By  a draft ; getting  their  draft  cashed  and  drawing  my  check. 

Q.  You  paid  for  it  in  cash? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  a mortgage  on  it,  which  I subsequently  paid  off ; 
the  following  year,  I think. 

Q.  How  much  was  the  mortgage  ? 

A.  I don’t  remember.  I think  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  eight  or 
ten  thousand  dollars.  The  mortgage  was  paid  ofi’  in  the  same  way. 
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Q.  Yon  paid  818,000  for  the  equity,  and  eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars  ad- 
ditional ? 

A.  Xo,  sir,  I said  I paid  818,000  for  the  eighteen  acres. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  a mortgage  on  it? 

A.  TVe  gave  a mortgage. 

Q.  You  gave  back  a mortgage  for  eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  sub- 
sequently took  it  up  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  after? 

A.  It  was  just  prior  to  Mr.  Bartholomew’s  conveyance  to  the  company. 
Q.  "Which  was  the  13th  of  August,  1867  ? 

A.  Xo,  sir,  it  was  in  1866  I took  that  up.  I think  the  parties  wanted 
the  money. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  money  for  that  ? 

A.  Drew  on  Mr.  Bartholomew. 

Q.  Supposed  to  be  company’s  money  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  property  was  conveyed  to  the  Ferry  Extension  Company  at  the 
time  to  which  you  refer  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Xow,  is  there  any  mortgage  on  that  to-day? 

A.  Xo,  sir,  no  more  than  the  general  mortgage  of  the  company. 

Q.  There  is  no  underlying  mortgage  on  that  ? 

A.  Xo,  sir,  there  is  no  mortgage  except  those  that  have  been  mentioned 
here — the  Ramsdell  mortgage  and  the  Berdell  mortgage. 

Q.  What  other  piece  of  property  did  you  buy  ? 

A.  The  next  was  a piece  of  property  bought  of  George  Eumsey ; about 
three-quarters  of  an  acre,  bought  to  make  out  our  water-front  on  the  river. 
Q.  When  was  that  bought? 

A.  Just  about  the  same  time ; March  25, 1864. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  the  money  ? 

A.  Mr.  Bartholomew. 

Q.  Any  mortgage  on  that  ? 

A.  Xo,  sir,  nothing  but  the  general  mortgage. 

Q.  What  other  property  ? 

A.  The  next  in  order  is  the  Van  Buren  property. 

Q.  How  much  is  that  ? 

A.  That  is  4 65-100  acres. 

Q.  When  was  that  purchased  ? 

A.  That  was  not  purchased;  it  was  taken  by  assessment.  That  was 
taken  in  1867,  by  an  award  of  the  supreme  court.  The  court  awarded  the 
owner  of  it  813,000  damages. 

Q.  Who  took  that, — the  Ferry  Extension  Company? 

A.  That  was  taken  in  the  name  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Rail- 
road Company  ? 

Q.  Was  it  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  Ferry  Extension  Company? 

A.  Xo,  sir;  it  has  been  the  subject-matter  of  litigation,  and  is  now. 

Q.  That  is  not  included  in  the  Ferry  Extension  Company’s  property? 

A.  That  is  a legal  question. 

Q.  I mean,  it  has  not  entered  into  the  consideration  of  all  these  proper- 
ties here  ? 
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A.  It  belongs  to  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  Cohipany. 
They  paid  $13,000  into  the  supreme  court  when  they  took  it.  We  now 
have  a suit  in  relation  to  it,  which  came  off  yesterday. 

Q.  You  have  never  attempted  to  convey  this  to  the  Eerry  Extension 
Railroad  Company  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  that  suit  with  ? 

A.  The  suit  is  with  the  late  owners,  who  have  set  up  their  claims  and 
made  application  before  the  land  commissioners  to  take  back  this  very  land. 

Q.  What  Is  the  next  property? 

A.  The  next  property  that  comes  into  the  category  of  the  deed  is  the 
Newland  property,  belonging  to  the  Robert  Newland  estate,  about  fourteen 
and  a half  acres,  with  a large  water-power  with  it. 

Q.  When  was  that  bought? 

A.  The  27th  of  March,  1865. 

Q.  Who  bought  it  ? 

A.  I bought  it,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  for  it,  sir  ? 

A,  Twenty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  What  in  ? 

A.  Part  of  it  was  in  a mortgage  and  part  in  cash.  If  I recollect  right  it 
was  $12,000  in  a mortgage,  and  the  balance  in  cash.  As  these  titles  have 
all  been  cleared  of  all  their  underlying  mortgages,  I did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  charge  my  memory  with  the  dates  of  them. 

Q.  You  paid  $12,000  in  cash.  Did  Mr.  Bartholomew  give  you  that? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Bartholomew  gave  me  the  whole  $27,500. 

Q.  Supposed  to  be  company’s  money  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  the  mortgage  lifted? 

A.  It  was  not  a great  while  prior  to  the  transfer  of  the  property  by  Mr. 
Bartholomew  to  the  company. 

Q.  That  was  in  1867  ? 

A.  I should  think  it  was  sometime  in  the  early  part  of  1867. 

Q.  And  the  money  was  given  to  you  by  Mr.  Bartholomew? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Who  was  that  Newland  property  conveyed  to? 

A.  Mr.  Bartholomew. 

Q.  Paid  for  by  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  Company? 

A.  I suppose  so. 

Q.  You  suppose  it  was  bought  with  their  money? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  This  property  and  the  adjoining  property  constituted  a 
very  valuable  water-power.  On  the  ratio  of  the  value  of  water-power  in 
New  England,  it  would  be  worth  $50,000. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  purchase  you  made  ? 

A.  The  next  purchase  was  the  Coleman  property. 

Q.  How  many  acres  was  that  ? 

A.  Seven  acres.  That  adjoins  a part  of  the  mill  property.  The  mill 
property  consists  of  the  walls  of  the  two  burnt  mills  you  saw  when  you 
were  there. 

,Q.  When  was  that  bought  ? 

A.  November  1st,  1864. 
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Q.  What  did  you  give  for  that  ? 

A.  $20,000. 

Q.  What  in? 

A.  $10,000  in  cash,  and  $10,000  in  a mortgage. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  the  $10,000? 

A.  Mr.  Bartholomew. 

Q.  • Conveyance  made  to  him? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  lift  the  mortgage  afterwards  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  the  money  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  next  purchase  ? 

A.  Two  small  lots  on  the  line  of  our  original  location. 

Q.  How  much  was  that  ? 

A.  About  one-eighth  of  an  acre.  We  called  it  the  Dennings’  small  lot. 
We  had  no  other  way  of  designating  it. 

Q.  When  did  you  buy  that  ? 

A.  We  bought  that,  I think,  in  the  spring  of  1865. 

Q.  What  did  you  give  for  that  ? 

A.  Paid  in  cash  $1,200. 

Q,  Did  Mr.  Bartholomew  give  you  that  money  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  no  mortgage  on  that  except  the  general  mortgage  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  purchase  ? 

A.  There  was  no  other  purchase  at  that  time.  There  have  been  subse- 
quent purchases  made  by  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  in  extension  of  their 
line  east,  but  that  does  not  come  into  the  Perry  Company. 

Q.  Have  you  enumerated  all  the  property  except  the  Perry  purchase 
which  goes  into  the  Perry  Extension  Company  ? 

A.  I have  a memorandum  of  all  the  properties  that  passed  to  the  Perry 
Extension  Company. 

Q.  All  this  property  which  you  have  enumerated  is  on  this  side  of  the 
river  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

^ Q.  Have  you  enumerated  all  you  have  on  the  east  side  of  the  river? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  The  north  and  south  halves  of  Denning’s  Point,  the  Wiltsie 
property,  the  Rumsey  property,  the  Van  Buren  property,  the  Newland 
property,  the  Coleman  property,  and  the  Dennings’  small  lot. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  for  the  purposes  of  the  Perry  Extension  Company? 

A.  No,  sir;  the  Perry  Extension  Company  includes  its  franchise,  which 
includes  its  right  of  location  which  it  now  has  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 

Q.  I am  talking  about  the  east  side  of  the  river  alone.  You  bought  cer- 
tain pieces  of  land  independent  of  what  you  bought  belonging  to  Mr. 
Ramsdell  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I want  to  know  whether  any  other  lots  were  transferred  to  the  Perry 
Extension  Company,  except  the  lots  which  have  been  enumerated? 

A.  No,  sir;  no  other  lots. 
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Q.  Y oil  have  given  us  all  the  real-estate  which  was  transferred  to  the 
Ferry  Extension  Company  ? 

A,  No,  sir;  I had  not  got  through  wlien  you  asked  me  another  question. 
There  is  our  patent  land  — land  under  water ; that  goes  to  the  Ferry  Com- 
pany. 

Q.  That  you  paid  nothing  for  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  it  did  not  cost  us  anything  except  the  cost  of  getting  it. 

Q.  You  have  transferred  your  patent  land? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  cost  you  nothing  but  the  expense  of  getting  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  made  certain  purchases  of  land  on  this  side  of  the  river  for 
which  you  have  paid  something  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  conveyed  those  lands  purchased,  some  or  all  of  them  to  the 
Ferry  Extension  Company.  Now  I will  ask  you  once  more  if  you  have  pur- 
chased and  conveyed  any  lands  to  the  Ferry  Extension  Company  except 
the  north  and  south  halves  of  the  Denning  property,  the  Wiltsie  property, 
the  Dr.  Eumsey  property,  the  Newland  property,  the  Coleman  property, 
and  the  Dennings’  small  lot.  Have  you  purchased  and  conveyed  to  the 
Ferry  Extension  Company  any  other  lands  on  this  side  of  the  river  than 
•those? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  I want  to  know  whether  you  have  made  any  purchase  of  any  proper- 
ty on  this  side  of  the  Hudson  Eiver  which  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Ferry  Extension  Company,  except  the  purchases  that  you  have  named  ? 

A.  We  have  a patent  right  from  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  name  of 
the  B.  H.  & E.  Eailroad  Company. 

Q.  What  did  you  give  for  that  ? 

A.  Just  the  cost  of  getting  it. 

Q.  Have  you  purchased  anything  on  this  side  of  the  river  except  what 
you  have  named? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  purchased  anything  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  outside 
of  the  Eamsdell  purchase,  that  has  been  transferred  to  the  Ferry  Exten- 
sion Company  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  we  have  a contract  to  purchase,  but  we  have  not  made  anj 
purchase. 

Q.  The  purchases  you  have  made  amount  to  $73,000  in  cash,  that  has 
been  paid,  $30,000  in  cash  to  be  paid,  and  $90,000  in  bonds  ? 

A.  1 never  footed  up  those  amounts  in  that  way. 

Q.  Take  the  $4,000  in  cash  paid  on  the  first  purchase  of  the  north  half 
of  Denning’s  Point,  then  the  $1,000  paid  in  cash  on  the  second  purchase,  the 
$18,000  in  cash  paid  for  the  Wiltsie  property,  the  $1,500  in  cash  paid  for  the 
Eamsey  property,  the  $27,500  in  cash  paid  at  difi’erent  times,  the  $20,000  for 
the  Newland  propert}^  and  the  $1,200  for  the  Dennings’  small  lot;  that 
makes  $73,200  in  cash.  Now,  there  is  $90,000  in  bonds  paid,  and  $30,000  in 
cash  to  be  paid  to  the  Dennings  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Do  you  understand  that  that  $73,200  was  paid  with  the  company’s 
money,  and  the  $90,000  in  bonds  were  the  company’s  bonds  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  did  you  purchase  of  Mr.  Ramsdell,  the  Ferry  property? 

A,  The  17th  of  August,  1867. 

Q.  That  was  $1:10,000? 

A.  The  consideration  money. 

Q.  He  received  $25,000  in  cash,  didn’t  he  ? 

A.  'Well,  sir,  we  gave  him  $25,000  in  cash,  $50,000  in  stock  of  the  Ferry 
Company,  and  $335,000  in  bonds  of  the  Ferry  Company. 

Q.  Whose  cash  was  that? — the  Boston,  Hartford  & Erie  Company’s? 

A.  Mr.  Eldridge  furnished  it  to  me.  I presume  it  was. 

Q.  Those  bonds  of  Mr.  Ramsdell’s  are  endorsed  as  preferred  bonds,  are 
they  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Bringing  that  matter  up,  Mr.  Morton,  reminds  me  of  one  of 
our  obligations.  The  $90,000  mortgage  to  the  Dennings  to  secure  the  $90,- 
000  Berdell  bonds  does  not  cover  the  south  half  of  Denning’s  Point,  other 
than  indirectly,  for  Mr.  Ramsdell’s  mortgage  is  the  first  and  prior  lien  upon  it. 

Q.  Besides  this  mortgage  given  upon  all  the  property  that  has  bpen 
described  here,  belonging  to  the  Ferry  Extension  Company,  was  any  other 
mortgage  given  to  Mr.  Ramsdell? 

A.  No,  sir;  we  mortgaged  back  all  the  property  he  conveyed  to  us,  as 
well  as  the  Point  property. 

Q.  Did  not  the  company  make  a mortgage  to  Mr.  Taylor,  the  attorney, 
and  to  Mr.  Townsend? 

A.  They  were  the  trustees,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  items  included  in  that  mortgage? 

A.  Take  the  franchise  in  the  first  place ; the  Ferry  property  and  dock 
on  the  Fishkill  side,  and  the  same  on  the  Newburg  side ; a piece  of  ground 
296X150  feet  on  Front  street,  on  the  river;  another  piece  of  property,  276 
feet,  running  out  to  the  channel  bank,  on  Front  street;  then  the  Denning’s 
small  lots;  the  Newlaud  property;  the  Coleman  property;  the  Rumsey 
property;  the  Wiltsie  property;  the  north  half  of  Denning’s  Point;  patent 
granted  in  1865,  around  the  north  half. 

I will  say  further  that  those  335  bonds  are  in  our  possession  in  the  bank 
of  Newburg  at  this  time.  They  are  not  out,  nor  in  circulation. 

Q.  In  your  contract  with  Mr.  Ramsdell,  is  the  right  of  free  ferriage 
reserved  for  himself  and  his  family  and  descendants  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  to  the  third  and  fourth  generations.  It  is  a ferry  reserva- 
tion that  has  come  down  for  a number  of  years.  It  commenced  in  1812. 
The  De  Wint  family,  who  have  the  right  of  free  transit,  is  almost  extinct. 
The  Carpenter  family,  the  Wiltsie  family,  and  the  Ramsdell  family  also  have 
the  right  of  free  transit.  It  dobs  not  amount  to  a great  deal.  These  fami- 
lies are  almost  extinct.  The  Wiltsie  family  are  all  dead  but  one,  and  I do 
not  think  that  one  has  crossed  the  river  for  two  years. 

Q.  Does  this  mortgage,  given  to  secure  the  bonds,  cover  the  property  to 
be  hereafter  acquired  by  the  Ferry  Company? 

A According  to  my  humble  construction,  it  does. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Ramsdell  is  preferred  above  all  others  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  date  was  the  lease  executed  by  the  Ferry  Extension  Com- 
pany to  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  Company? 

A.  I have  here  printed  copies  of  all  these  documents.  We  have  had  to 
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use  them  so  frequently  in  the  litigations  in  our  State,  that  to  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  these  very  expensive  and  delicate  deeds  to  be  used  in 
evidence,  I have  had  them  printed.  These  are  authenticated  copies,  certi- 
fied by  the  proper  officers  of  the  State. 

Q.  Just  give  me  the  date  of  the  lease  ? 

A.  The  date  of  that  is  Nov.  24,  1868. 

Q.  That  is  for  500  years,  with  renewal? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  rent  ? 

A.  Eight  per  cent,  on  $500,000. 

Q.  That  is  $40,000? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  property  does  that  lease  cover? 

A.  It  covers  all  the  property  and  the  franchise. 

Q.  What  is  the  language  there  ? 

A.  [Reading] — 

“ Said  party  of  the  first  part,  in  consideration  of  the  premises  and  agree- 
ments hereinafter  written  and  to  be  done,  kept  and  performed  by  said  party 
of  the  second  part,  for  the  benefit  of  said  party  of  the  first  part,  and  of 
one  dollar  paid  to  said  party  of  the  first  part  by  said  party  of  the  second 
part,  does  hereby  lease  to  the  party  of  the  second  part,  for  the  term  of  494 
years,  the  railroad,  the  whole  of  the  estate  and  property  of  said  party  of 
the  first  part,  real,  personal,  and  'mixt,  of  every  name  and  nature,  however 
described,  and  wherever  situate  and  being,  and  particularly  and  specially 
all  such  estate  of  said  party  of  the  first  part  situate  and  being  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Orange  and  Dutchess,  in  the  State  of  New  York.” 

Q.  What  are  the  conditions  about  the  forfeiture  of  the  lease  ? 

A.  [Reading] — 

“ This  lease  shall  be  void  whenever  any  sums  to  be  paid  under  the  terms 
thereof  shall  be  for  four  months  due  and  unpaid,  upon  the  election  of  the 
party  of  the  first  part  and  written  notice  thereof.” 

Q.  Then  it  stands  in  this  way  : That  here  is  a lease  given  for  500  years, 
$40,000  a year  rent,  requiring  payment  of  interest  on  the  bonds,  payment  of 
rent,  &c.,  and  after  a default  of  four  months,  the  lease  is  forfeited? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  for  non-payment. 

Q.  Has  it  already  been  forfeited? 

A.  No,  sir.  It  is  forfeited  only  upon  the  election  of  the  party  of  the 
first  part,  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  the  four  months.  There  has 
been  no  action  taken  on  it. 

Q.  Is  there  not  cause  of  action? 

A.  I suppose  so,  on  the  Ramsdell  bonds.  They  have  not  been  paid. 
The  coupons  are  all  on  those  bonds. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Ramsdell  can  give  notice  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  he  cannot.  He  has  a particular  agreement  with  us.  Those 
335  bonds  he  cannot  touch  until  he  pays  off  one  of  his  own  personal  incum- 
brances, amounting  to  $140,000  on  other  property. 

Q.  He  can  pay  it  off  at  any  time  he  pleases  ? 

A.  He  can,  if  he  chooses  to  raise  the  money. 

Q.  He  can  pay  it  off  to-morrow,  and  demand  his  interest,  and  if  you  do 
not  pay  it  in  four  mouths,  and  perform  the  other  conditions  of  the  deed, 
he  can  notify  you  that  the  lease  is  void  ? 
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A.  Permit  me  to  explain  this  matter,  to  make  it  a little  more  intelligible 
to  you.  In  our  purchase  of  Mr.  Ramsdell,  he  gave  a deed  of  warranty  for 
the  whole  of  this  property ; but  inasmuch  as  our  company  did  not  wish  to 
assume  the  trouble  and  expense  of  carrying  on  the  ferry  at  that  time,  we 
agreed — and  that  agreement  was  made  part  of  the  instrument — that  he 
should  enter  into  possession  of  the  ferry,  should  collect  all  receipts  and 
pay  all  expenses  and  the  interest  on  this  $335,000.  In  round  numbers,  we 
stand  in  this  way.  The  gross  receipts  of  the  ferry  have  been  $46,000.  He 
took  out  of  those  receipts  the  cost  of  the  very  expensive  improvements 
that  he  made  this  year,  and  the  balance  leaves  us  indebted  to  him  for  in- 
terest and  excess  of  expenditure  over  and  above  what  he  has  received, 
$31,000. 

Q.  That  agreement,  you  say,  saves  you  from  default  there  ? 

A.  Certainly  it  does ; and  what  is  more,  he  cannot  begin  the  process  of 
foreclosure  until  after  two  years  default  of  interest.  We  think  we  have 
got  all  that  pretty  fast.  We  can  pilot  that  ship  through  there  pretty  well. 

Q.  Now,  how  was  the  Perry  Extension  Company  formed? 

A.  It  had  a capital  of  $500,000.  It  is  formed  under  the  general  railroad 
law  of  our  State. 

Q.  Who  were  the  corporators  ? 

A.  [Reading] — 

“ Geo.  M.  Bartholomew,  20  shares ; John  Clark,  20  do. ; Edward  Crane,  20 
do. ; Samuel  P.  Benson,  20  do. ; Edward  Haynes,  10  do. ; Edward  Appleton, 
lOdo.;  Henry  Sayles,  20  do. ; Allen  S.  Weeks, 20.;  John  H.  Whitney,  20  do.; 
Jas.  A.  Dupee,  20  do.;  Charles  Van  Brunt,  20  do.;  Stephen  A.  Dix,  20  do.; 
H.  D.  Litchfield,  5 do.;  James  Beck,  20  do.;  Oliver  S.  Sanford,  5 do.;  H.  G, 
Reed,  5 do. ; W,  Manuel,  5 do. ; Thomas  Appleton,  5 do. ; Elizur  Barnes,  5 
do.;  J.  S.  I.  Cushing,  5 do.;  Thos.  G.  Graves,  5 do.;  Charles  Minot,  5 do.; 
Milo  Sage,  1 do.;  Robert  G.  Rankin,  1 do.;  Benjamin  Carpenter,  1 do.; 
Robert  A.  Eorsyth,  1 do.” 

Q.  How  many  shares  are  subscribed  for  ? 

A.  I only  know  that  the  requisite  number  was  subscribed  for — about  289. 

Q.  How  many  shares  were  there  in  all  ? 

A.  The  capital  was  $500,000. 

Q.  Who  took  the  balance  of  the  stock? 

A,  I don’t  know,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  owns  them  now? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Somebody  took  them? 

A.  I presume  so.  All  I know  is,  that  I was  required  in  some  movements 
before  our  Legislature,  to  make  affidavit  that  the  capital  stock  had  been  paid 
in;  I asked  Mr.  Eldridge,  and  he  said  it  had  been  fully  paid  in,  according  to 
our  laws. 

Q.  How  much  is  required  to  be  paid  in  ? 

A.  A thousand  dollars  per  mile  is  to  be  subscribed,  and  10  per  cent  of 
that  paid  in. 

Q.  Who  was  that  paid  by  ? 

A.  By  those  parties. 

Q.  Who  else  ever  paid  any  money  for  the  stock  of  that  company  ? 

A.  I don’t  know.  It  did  not  belong  to  my  jurisdiction. 

Q.  Has  anybody  else  ever  paid  any  money  for  any  of  that  stock  ? 
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A.  I can’t  say  anything  about  that.  I don’t  know. 

Q.  Who  does  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  who  does  know.  I should  suppose  that  the  party  who 
keeps  the  stock  book  would  know.  I have  kept  myself  entirely  aloof  from 
all  money  transactions  here  in  Boston.  I am  a perfect  child  in  that  regard. 
I have  intentionally  avoided  getting  any  information,  because  I did  not  want 
to  know.  I had  just  as  much  as  I could  stagger  under  on  my  own  end  of 
the  line,  and  did  not  want  to  carry  anybody  else’s  burdens.  I have  learned 
more  since  this  investigation  began  than  I ever  knew  before.  I don’t  own 
a share  of  the  stock  of  the  B.  H.  & E.  I believe  I own  one  share  of  this 
company  which  has  been  referred  to,  which  I took  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling me  to  become  a director. 

Q.  You  know  that  the  Ferry  Extension  Company  was  organized  with  a 
capital  of  $500,000,  and  that  $1,000  was  paid  by  the  corporation? 

A.  No,  sir;  one  thousand  dollars  a mile  must  be  subscribed. 

Q.  How  many  miles  are  there  in  that  line  ? 

A.  It  is  either  fourteen  seventy-three  hundredths  or  fifteen  seventy-three 
hundredths.  Call  it  fifteen  miles,  in  round  numbers.  That,  of  course,  in- 
cludes both  sides  of  the  river. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kittredge.)  How  much  on  the  east  side? 

A.  There  is  about  300  feet  over  a mile. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  How  much  is  graded  on  the  other  side  ? 

A.  We  have  not  done  anything  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morton.)  Have  the  $15,000  been  paid? 

A.  1 don’t  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Has  anything  been  paid,  to  your  knowledge  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  We  could  not  proceed  unless  we  exhibited  to  the  proper 
State  officer  a sworn  affidavit  that  the  ten  per  cent,  of  the  $1,000  per  mile 
had  actually  been  paid  into  the  treasury. 

Q.  Then  you  say  $1,500  had  been  paid  in? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  moneys  ever  having  been  paid  by  an5'body 
for  the  stock  of  the  Eerry  Extension  Company  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  anything  about  the  stock,  or  any  money  paid,  directly 
or  indirectly. 

Mr.  Morton  (to  Mr.  Eldridge.)  I suppose  you  know  something  about 
that? 

Mr.  Eldridge.  I don’t  know  much  about  it.  I can  tell  you  how  the  stock 
is  distributed,  how  it  is  now  held.  I don’t  know  that  Mr.  Kankin  has 
referred  to  a matter  which  it  is  perhaps  advisable  you  should  understand. 
500  shares  of  the  stock  were  passed  to  Mr.  Ramsdell ; 500  shares  passed  to 
Mr.  Healey,  for  -which  $25,000  was  paid  in  cash.  Mr.  Earwell,  Mr.  Healey, 
Mr.  Clark  and  myself  each  held  500  shares  of  stock. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Earwell  pay  for  his  500  shares? 

A.  My  impression  is  (it  is  merely  an  impressio^i),  that  there  was  between 
$70,000  and  $80,000  paid  for  the  stock  that  was  held  by  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Ear- 
well,  Mr.  Eldridge  and  Mr.  Healey.  Mr.  Healey  seems  to  have  paid  more 
for  some  reason,  — I don’t  know  how  or  why.  That  I cannot  explain. 

Mr.  Rankin  has  referred  to  the  money  advanced  by  Mr.  Bartholomew. 
That  money  was  advanced  by  him  personally  and  this  property  all  stood 
in  his  name  until  the  reorganization  of  the  Eerry  Company  — that  is. 
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by  new  parties  coming  in ; and  that  amount  of  money  was  paid  by  four 
or  five  of  us  -2-  advanced  to  the  Ferry  Company  — and  for  that,  we  took  this 
stock.  Then  Mr.  Graves  had  100  shares  of  the  stock,  which  were  given  him 
for  his  services  in  behalf  of  the  company.  Then  there  were  1,728  shares  of 
the  stock  that  stood  in  Mr.  Graves’s  name  as  trustee.  One-half  of  that 
stock  has  been  transferred  to  me  as  trustee,  which  I hold.  It  belongs  to 
the  Ferry  Extension  Company.  Mr.  Farwell  holds  a similar  amount,  I think, 
but  how  he  holds  it,  I don’t  know.  I think  it  stands  in  trust  for  any 
advances  that  he  might  make  to  the  Ferry  Company.  So  that  the  Ferry 
Company,  so  far  as  I am  concerned,  holds  one-half  of  the  1,728  shares  of 
stock. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  same,  so  far  as  Mr.  Farwell  is  concerned  ? 

A.  I don’t  know  about  that. 

Q.  You  paid,  in  cash,  into  the  Ferry  Extension  Company,  between  you, 
between  ^70,000  and  $80,000? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  that  money  ? 

A.  It  was  paid  Mr.  Bartholomew  for  the  property.  Then,  the  property 
has  all  been  transferred  to  the  Ferry  Extension  Company,  except  two  lots 
which  were  not  needed  for  their  purposes.  They  stand  in  my  name,  and  I 
hold  them  to-day. 

Q.  Mr.  Bartholomew  has  paid  out  $73,000,  in  cash,  for  these  difierent 
purchases? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  Company? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  one  way  or  the  other. 

Q.  Did  he  advance  personally  all  that  money? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  all  his  money. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  that? 

A.  I have  no  doubt  about  that. 

Q.  It  was  not  company’s  money  ? 

A.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  you  paid  Mr.  Bartholomew  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  dollars  ? 

A.  Whatever  it  amounted  to. 

Q.  And  you  paid  Mr.  Ramsdell  $25,000,  in  cash? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  that  come  from  ? 

A.  I cannot  tell  yoju  now.  I have  no  recollection  about  it.  I cannot 
tell  whether  I paid  it  from  the  Ferry  Extension  Company  or  directly  from 
the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad.  My  impression  is  that  it  was  from 
the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie.  I could  tell  very  easily. 

Q.  What  has  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  got  to  show  for  that  ? 

A.  It  has  got  its  interest  in  the  property.  I don’t  know  how  it  stands 
there. 

Mr.  Morton.  I don’t  see  that  it  has  any  interest  in  the  property. 

Witness.  I think  that  Mr.  Healey  paid  the  $25,000. 

Mr.  Morton  (to  Mr.  Healey.)  Do  you  know  about  that,  Mr.  Healey? 

Mr.  Healey.  I know  I paid  the  money,  but  I don’t  know  where  it  went 
to. 

q.  (To  Mr.  Eldridge.)  Mr.  Farwell,  Mr.  Healey,  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr. 
Eldridge  paid  something.  Was  it  $80,000  that  they  paid? 
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A.  It  was  between  seventy  and  eighty  thousand  dollars;  what  Mr. 
Bartholomew  had  paid,  and  whatever  the  interest  was.  I think  that  was  the 
whole  transaction. 

Q.  Was  that  your  own  money? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  own  personal  money,  not  the  money  of  the  Boston,  Hartford 
and  Erie  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  same  with  Mr.  Healey,  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Harwell  ? 

A.  The  same ; I think  it  all  stood  in  one  way. 

Q.  Then  it  stands  thus  : that  you  bought  all  this  property  and  paid  to 
Mr.  Bartholomew  what  he  had  paid  for  it ; you  bought  Mr.  Ramsdell’s  prop- 
erty, and  paid  $25,000,  in  cash,  and  the  balance,  in  the  bonds  of  your  Ferry 
Extension  Company? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  paid  $90,000  in  bonds.  Whose  bonds  were  those  ? 

A.  I suppose  they  were  the  bonds  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie. 
Those  were  the  old  bonds ; then,  when  they  wanted  to  .exchange,  they  were 
put  into  Berdell  bonds,  and  they  were  issued  by  the  company. 

Q.  Those  were  the  company’s  bonds  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  belonging  to  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie. 

Q.  Now,  what  has  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  got  for  them? 

A.  It  has  got  this  property,  so  much  less ; it  has  reduced  the  cost  of  the 
property  so  much.  The  Dennings  did  not  want  to  take  Ferry  bonds,  and 
took  these  Berdell  bonds. 

Q.  I want  to  know  what  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  have  got  for 
these  bonds? 

A.  I cannot  tell  you,  because  there  were  forty-six  bonds  paid  before  we 
went  in.  I don’t  know  why  the  others  were  paid,  unless  the  Ferry  Com- 
pany passed  over  fifty  of  their  own  bonds ; that  would  make  it  all  right.  I 
would  say,  that  in  the  contract  the  Erie  Railroad  stands  in  that  line  as  five 
miles,  and  they  pay  their  proportion. 

Q.  Now  it  appears  that  the  Ferry  Extension  Company  got  all  this 
property  for  which  it  has  paid  in  cash  only  $98,200,  and  for  which  the  Bos- 
ton, Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  Company  has  got  to  pay  $90,000.  The 
Dennings  hold  $90,000  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  bonds,  which 
belong  to  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  Company. 

A.  They  have  not  got  that  amount,  because  there  are  1,728  shares  of 
stock.  They  have  not  paid  more  than  twenty-four  or  twenty-six  thousand 
dollars  on  the  property.  They  have  only  got  to  pay  for  what  stock  is 
actually  out. 

Q.  The  Ferry  Extension  Company  has  paid  $73,000  in  cash  for  these 
purchases,  to  reimburse  Mr.  Bartholomew,  and  besides  that,  the  cost  of 
those  purchases  includes  $90,000  in  bonds,  which  were  the  property  of  the 
Company,  and  not  of  Mr.  Bartholomew? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  That  I don’t  know;  that  was  a transaction  that  took  place 
before  I was  there.  I don’t  know  whether  those  forty-six  bonds  belong 
with  the  fifty  bonds  that  were  placed  there,  to  be  replaced  by  fifty  bonds  of 
the  Ferry  Extension  Company.  They  refused  to  take  those  fifty  bonds  as 
part  of  the  ninety-six  bonds. 

Q.  Here  are  $90,000  of  bonds,  which  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  have 
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paid  for  your  Ferry  Extension  Company  for  which  you  have  given  them 
nothing  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I say  they  paid  the  forty-six  bonds  before  I went  in  there ; 
I don’t  know  what  they  paid  them  for. 

Q.  This  property  which  was  purchased,  and  which  was  transferred  to 
the  Ferry  Extension  Company,  was  purchased  in  this  way : $73,200  in  cash 
was  paid  by  Mr.  Bartholomew,  and  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad 
Company  paid  $90,000  in  bonds.  Now,  you  have  paid  Mr.  Bartholomew 
$73,200  and  interest.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  the  bonds  of  the 
Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  ? 

A.  The  Ferry  Extension  Company  should  take  up  the  $06,000  of  bonds. 
They  have  not  done  anything  about  it.  There  has  been  no  arrangement 
made,  because  the  Ferry  Company  has  not  been  moved  at  all.  There  has 
been  no  rent  paid,  and  nothing  done  about  it.  They  are  at  a stand. 

Q.  The  Ferry  Extension  Company  owes  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie 
for  ninety-six  bonds  ? 

A.  Ninety  or  ninety-six ; that  is  the  transaction  exactly. 

Q.  What  is  there  to  show  for  that? 

A.  That  I cannot  tell  you,  except  the  fact  that  the  bonds  are  there. 
They  have  been  placed  with  the  Dennings,  and  they  are  part  of  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  Ferry  Extension  Company  to  the  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie  Railroad. 

Q.  Your  issue  of  bonds  is  $1,000,000? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  hold  your  stock,  really  all  the  stock  that  has  been  pur- 
chased, for  $98,000  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Five  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir.  I suppose  there  could  be  an  arrangement  made  very  easily 
with  the  stockholders  by  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Company.  There 
would  be  no  trouble  about  that ; that  is,  I speak  for  myself.  So  far  as  I am 
concerned,  I am  perfectly  willing  they  should  have  the  stock  for  just  what 
it  stands  me  in. 

Q.  You  don’t  consider  the  stock  worth  anything  covered  with  the  mil- 
lion dollars  of  bonds  ? 

A.  1 don’t  now,  of  course,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  think  this  stock  can  be  transferred? 

A.  It  can  be  arranged,  I presume.  I speak  for  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  was  quite  a fair  lease  for  the  Boston,  Hartford 
and  Erie  Railroad  Company,  that  they  should  pay  $40,000  interest  upon 
what  has  cost  $98,000  in  cash,  and  $90,000  of  their  own  bonds,  paid  by  them? 

A.  Well,  I don’t  know  as  I can  say  it  is,  but  at  the  time  when  we  took 
the  stock,  it  was  not  worth  a dollar.  The  property  was  not  worth  a dollar 
when  we  made  these  advances  upon  it.  It  all  depended  upon  being  brought 
up  and  made  something  of.  Of  course,  if  Mr.  Ramsdell  takes  that  property, 
we  get  nothing  for  what  we  have  advanced. 

Q.  Was  $410,000  a large  price  for  the  Ferry? 

A.  No,  sir,  I suppose  not.  I should  think  that  Ferry  property  would  be 
worth  three  or  four  times  that,  if  the  road  should  go  along. 
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Mr.  Edward  Appleton  submitted  the  following  papers,  which 
the  Committee  voted  to  append  to  the  Report  of  the  testimony  : — 

SUGGESTIONS  IN  REGAED  TO  STATE  AID  TO  BOSTON,  HART- 
FORD AND  ERIE  RAILROAD. 

1.  The  present  law  to  be  modified,  so  that  no  Berdell  bonds  be  required 
for  security  for  advances  for  filling  the  flats  at  South  Boston;  such  ad- 
vances to  be  secured  by  the  mortgage  on  the  land ; and  whatever  Berdell 
bonds  have  heretofore  been  placed  as  security  for  these  advances,  to  be 
transferred  to  account  of  construction  of  road. 

2.  The  bondholders  to  surrender  to  the  State  ^10,000,000  of  Berdell 
bonds ; two  and  one-half  millions  to  be  held  as  security  or  for  exchange 
for  the  outstanding  old  bonds,  the  remainder  to  be  applied  to  completing 
and  equipping  the  road  in  the  manner  at  present  pursued,  and  to  paying 
interest  on  the  advances  by  the  State. 

3.  No  second  mortgage  to  be  allowed,  but  instead  thereof  the  creation  of 
a preferred  stock,  entitled  to  eight  per  cent,  dividend  from  the  earnings  of 
the  road  after  it  has  been  opened  through  one  year.  Amount  of  this  stock 
not  to  exceed  $20,000,000,  to  be  paid  for  in  the  following  manner : For 
every  $1,000  Berdell  bonds  surrendered  to  the  State,  five  shares  of  this 
stock ; amounts  due  contractors,  without  interest,  to  be  paid  at  par  in  this 
stock ; notes  given  for  coupons  cut  oflT  from  old  bonds,  for  every  $1,000,  five 
shares  of  stock ; any  other  legal  claims  against  the  company  to  be  paid  in 
this  stock  at  par,  without  interest.  For  every  ten  shares  of  common  stock 
surrendered  to  the  company,  accompanied  by  $100  in  money,  two  shares  of 
preferred  stock ; for  every  $100  in  money,  one  share. 

4.  This  act  to  be  accepted  by  the  company ; and,  if  accepted,  at  all  stock- 
holders’ meetings  afterward,  five  shares  of  common  stock  to  be  entitled  to 
one  vote,  and  each  share  of  preferred  stock  to  one  vote. 

In  this  way  the  cost  of  the  road  may  be  brought  down  to  an  amount 
which  the  road  may  be  able  to  pay  interest  upon,  and  the  nominal  cost  will 
not  much  exceed  the  actual  cost. 

Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Bailroad. — Account  current. 


Cost  of  road,  per  Midland  Land  Damage  Report  for  1862,  . $4,537,835  25 

Expended  in  1862, 35,859  44 

Expended  in  1863, 300,826  93 

Cost  of  Hartford,  Providence  and  Fishkill  Railroad,  per  re- 
port of  1863, 4,204,866  39 


Total  cost  of  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  Dec.  1,  1863,  $9,079,388  01 

Represented  by  stock,  $8,500,000 ; funded  debt,  $2,942,500 ; 
total,  $11,442,500. 

Expended  in  1864, 1,274,016  15 

Dec.,  1864.  New  York  and  Boston  stock,  . $788,047  06 

Funded  debt,  ....  1,072,900  00 

Floating  debt,  ....  187,589  62 


$2,048,536  68 
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Eepresenting  cost  of  N.  Y.  & B.  road,  . . $1,912,985  25 

And  additional  property, 130,019  45 

2,043,004  70 

Expended  in  1865  and  1866,  according  to  reports,  $6,453,- 
991.12;  but  if  this  was  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  in  bonds  and 
$1,000  in  stock  for  $600  in  money,  it  only  equals  . . 1,936,197  00 


Total  cost,  December  1,  1866, $14,332,605  86 

Represented  by  stock,  $11,877,000 ; funded  debt,  $8,201,350 ; 
floating  debt,  $47,980.90 ; total,  $20,126,330.90. 


Mr.  Appleton’s  estimates,  April  15,  1867  : 
Willimantic  Division,  26  miles  double  track, . 
Western  Division,  77  miles  single  track, 
Boston  to  Mechanicsville,  second  track, 
Willimantic  to  Waterbury,  second  track, 
Waterbury  to  Fishkill,  second  track. 


$2,653,900  00 
6,275,260  00 
1,621,350  00 
2,010,300  00 
1,457,000  00 


$14,107,810  00 

Add  fifteen  per  cent., 2,116,171  50 

16,223,952  50 


Add  for  lands,  boats,  buildings  and  wharves  at  Fishkill, 
for  lands,  buildings  and  wharves  at  Boston,  . 

for  additional  equipment, 

for  officers’  salaries,  law,  &c.,  during  construction, . 


$30,556,558  36 
2,000,000  00 
1,500,000  00 

3.000. 000  00 

1.000. 000  00 


$38,056,558  36 


South  Boston  flats  and  filling  not  included  above,  as  they  were  otherwise 
provided  for. 

Twenty-five  million  dollars  of  stock  and  twenty  million  dollars  of  bonds 
would  seem  to  be  enough  to  have  covered  the  above  cost ; but  $4,517,794.12 
were  wasted  by  the  Bartholomew  and  Dupee  administration,  and  $2,368,- 
643.97  were  allowed  for  the  old  roads  above  their  cost,  which,  added  to 
the  $38,056,558.36,  makes  a total  of  $44,942,996.45,  leaving  no  leeway  for 
discount,  &c.,  to  this  administration  to  accomplish  their  work. 

To  complete  the  work  above  described,  left  for  this  administration,  re- 
quired $23,500,000,  and  allowing  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  that  for  discount 
and  interest,  would  make  a total  of  $29,375,000.  Add  to  this  the  stock  and 
bonds  as  they  stood  December  1,  1866,  $20,126,330.90,  makes  a total  of  $49,- 
601,330.90,  or  not  quite  $5,000,000  more  than  the  total  of  stock  and  first  mort- 
gage of  this  corporation.  But  they  have  already  incurred  debts  above  the 
Berdell  mortgage  of  nearly  $10,000,000,  and  it  would  take  $10,000,000  more 
to  complete  all  that  I provided  for,  so  that  the  present  administration  is 
subject  to  the  charge  of  having  lost,  by  errors  in  management,  a very 
serious  amount  of  the  securities  of  the  corporation. 
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* Road  opened  through  from  Boston  to  Mechanicsville,  Jan.  1,  1855.  Running  in  Dorchester  stopped  by  injunction  July  14,  and  Norfolk  County  taken  possession  of,  Aug.  6,  by 
Trustees.  Road  was  run  from  Dedham  westward  some  time  by  East  Thompson  Railroad  Company,  of  Connecticut,  and  afterwards  Norfolk  County  was  run  by  Providence  Railroad 
Company  for  Trustees  for  a time,  then  by  Trustees  themselves, 
t In  Massachusetts. 
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Grades  on  the  Albany  and  Binghamton  Bailroad,  from  letter  of  C.  W. 


Wentz,  Civil  Engineer. 

Going  East. 

Going  West. 

30  to  40  feet. 

. 

2.52  miles. 

30  to  40  feet. 

7.50 

miles. 

40  to  50  feet, 

. 

21.22  “ 

40  to  50  feet. 

3.95 

U 

50  to  60  feet, 

. 

10.19  “ 

50  to  60  feet, 

4.52 

U 

60  to  70  feet,  • . 

0.00  “ 

60  to  70  feet. 

24.56 

ii 

Maximum  grade  coming  east,  55  feet  per  mile ; going  west,  70  feet  per 
mile.  Two  curves,  1,146  feet  radius,  aggregate  length,  three-quarters  of  a 
mile;  three  curves  of  1,273  feet  radius,  about  the  same  aggregate  length; 
with  these  exceptions,  no  curve  less  than  1,432  feet  radius. 
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STATEMENT  BY  MR.  ELDRIDGE. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Graves’s  argument,  on  a subsequent  day,  Mr. 
Eldridge  requested  the  privilege  of  making  a few  remarks,  which 
being  granted,  he  spoke  as  follows : — 

In  the  autumn  of  1866, 1 became  a director  in  and  president  of  the  Boston, 
Hartford  & Erie  Railroad.  I found  the  company  in  an  unfortunate  condi- 
tion, not  having  a single  dollar  in  its  treasury  to  carry  on  the  operations  or 
the  construction  of  the  road.  Through  the  influence  of  a few  friends,  a few 
hundred  thousand  dollars  were  placed  in  the  treasury  of  the  company 
to  carry  on  its  operations.  I also  found,  at  that  time,  gentlemen,  that 
there  were  contracts  and  engagements  between  the  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie  Railroad  and  the  Erie  Railroad  of  New  York.  These  engagements 
and  obligations  had  been  of  some  standing,  perhaps  a year  or  more,  but  on 
account  of  the  apathy  and  perhaps  indiflerence  of  a portion  of  the  direct- 
ors of  the  Erie  Railroad,  we  found  it  difflcult  to  carry  forward  the  plans 
which  had  been  entered  into  and  partially  agreed  upon  between  the  two 
companies.  All  along,  during  the  winter  of  1867, 1 patiently  waited  at  the 
doors  of  the  Erie  Railroad  office  to  carry  through  these  arrangements.  At 
last,  certain  votes  were  passed,  certain  engagements  made,  and  the  Erie 
Railroad  placed  these  evidences  of  contract  and  obligation  upon  its  direct- 
ors’ records,  and  there  they  stand  to-day,  clothing  me  with  authority 
on  the  part  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  & Erie  to  carry  out  these  obligations 
and  contracts.  Still  flnding,  in  the  summer  of  1867,  that  same  apathy  and 
indiflerence  to  carrying  forward  the  contracts,  I conceived  the  plan  and  the 
purpose  of  going  into  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  carrying  its  election,  in  order 
to  bring  the  parties  together  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  and  consoli- 
dating the  interests  of  New  England  and  the  great  West.  I carried  that 
election  fairly  and  honestly,  and  for  the  best  interests  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  England.  There  was  no  wavering  or  shadow  of  turning  on  my 
part,  but  I was  true  and  loyal  to  the  interests  which  I represented.  Yet 
you  And  here  in  the  statement  made  by  the  attorney-general  of  Massachu- 
setts, that  the  president  of  this  corporation  had  admitted  that  he  had  used 
some  $500,000  for  bribery  and  corruption  in  securing  his  own  election  as 
president  of  the  Erie  Railroad.  Gentlemen,  there  is  not  a scintilla  of  evi- 
dence either  here  or  elsewhere  of  the  truthfulness  of  that  assertion ; and 
here  in  the  presence  of  this  Committee,  and  of  this  assembled  audience,  and 
before  all  the  good  people  of  Massachusetts,  I hurl  it  back  as  a false  and 
slanderous  libel  on  the  president  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  & Erie  road.  We 
all  understand,  and  the  testimony  is  upon  record  here  to-day,  exactly  what 
was  done,  and  on  that  record  and  on  that  issue,  gentlemen,  I stand  now 
and  I am  willing  to  stand  forever. 

Undoubtedly,  gentlemen,  in  pressing  forward  the  matters  of  the  Boston, 
Hartford  & Erie  Railroad,  we  have  made  mistakes.  We  made  a mistake, 
perhaps,  in  putting  out  the  two  millions  of  bonds  which  were  to  be  held  in 
trust  by  the  trustees,  but  it  was  done  in  good  faith,  and  for  the  purpose,  as 
we  supposed,  of  pushing  forward  the  enterprise  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Every  dollar  of  that  money  went  into  the  work  or  into  the  enterprise.  In 
80 
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my  judgment,  not  one  farthing  of  it  ever  went  in  any  other  direction  than 
for  the  best  interests  of  this  company. 

I say,  there  may  have  been  mistakes  made.  Undoubtedly  there  have 
been.  But  look  at  the  facts  which  have  been  exhibited.  Call  the  assistant 
secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  see  what  his  testimony  would 
be  in  regard  to  the  money  which  was  paid  for  his  services.  Call  other 
parties,  and  see  what  they  will  say.  There  will  be  but  one  concurrent  opin- 
ion, and  that  will  be,  that  in  the  opinion  of  all  parties,  the  services  rendered 
were  large,  and  they  were  fairly  paid  for.  I know  of  no  money  that  has 
been  spent  otherwise  than  for  the  best  interests  of  this  corporation.  I 
have  put  my  private  means  into  it,  until,  if  I should  settle  my  obligations 
to-day,  the  house  I live  in  would  not  be  over  my  head  as  its  possessor.  In 
the  month  of  January,  I deposited  $125,000  in  bonds  here  at  the  State  house, 
to  help  on  the  enterprise  and  keep  the  contractors  at  work.  I have  signed* 
papers  to  the  amount  of  four  millions  of  dollars,  and  I have  not  received  a 
single  dollar  from  the  B.  H.  & E.  for  it.  I have  paid  my  own  personal  ex- 
penses, and  have  not  received  a single  dollar  for  that.  I have  received  no 
salary  whatever  for  my  services.  My  heart  was  in  the  enterprise,  I felt 
strong  and  powerful  enough  to  carry  it  through.  Thank  God,  gentlemen, 
the  enterprise,  against  all  its  enemies,  against  all  the  fearful  odds  of  corpo- 
rations and  individuals  arrayed  against  it,  in  my  judgment,  is  strong  enough 
to  carry  itself  through,  and  fulfil  the  promises  which  it  makes,  not  only  to 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  but  to  the  general  commercial  business  of  the 
country.  I beg  of  you,  gentlemen,  to  look  over  this  testimony  with  im- 
partial, candid  judgment.  You  sit  here  now,  not  simply  as  a Committee  of 
the  Legislature,  but  to  pass,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  the  judicial  judg- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  upon  the  questions  which 
have  been  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  remember  that  in  other  and  perhaps  brighter  days,  I 
stood  side  by  side  with  you  and  with  your  colleagues  in  all  the  great  ques- 
tions before  the  Commonwealth.  Acting  now,  as  I did  then,  with  the  con- 
sciousness, perhaps,  of  having  made  mistakes  in  this  matter,  but  having 
done  nothing  wrong,  I submit  to  you  all  the  considerations  which  are  now 
before  you.  ' 


Note. — Under  the  direction  of  the  Committee,  the  Reporter  has  omitted 
from  the  foregoing  Report  certain  discussions  between  counsel  and  personal 
colloquies  between  counsel  and  witnesses,  as  not  of  the  nature  of  evidence. 
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ARGUMENT  OF  THE  ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee : — 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  is  called  upon  to  lend  its 
aid  for  the  third  time  to  a railroad  company,  whose  railroad  is  likely 
to  become  the  most  expensive  in  New  England,  and  probably  in 
the  whole  country.  The  average  cost  of  all  the  railroads  in  Massa- 
chusetts, except  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  including  their 
equipment  and  423  miles  of  double  track,  is  less  than  |50,000  a mile. 
The  average  cost  of  all  the  other  railroads  in  New  England,  is  about 
$40,000  per  mile.  The  whole  cost  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie  Railroad,  by  their  last  annual  return,  is  already  $28,700,000. 
Their  indebtedness  to-day,  including  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Fish- 
kill  bonds,  and  excluding  their  bonds  given  for  the  purchase  of  the 
wharf  property,  as  far  as  known,  and  after  making  all  due  allow- 
ances, is  about  $30,000,000.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  completion 
of  the  line  to  Fishkill  at  the  present  time,  with  the  most  moderate 
equipment,  is  say  $5,000,000.  The  accumulated  interest  and  ex- 
penses, deducting  the  earnings  up  to  the  time  when  this  road  can  be 
completed  by  the  most  speedy  work,  will  amount  to  say  $3,000,000. 
That  will  leave  an  indebtedness  resting  upon  the  corporation,  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  at  the  time  of  the  completion  of 
the  road,  of  $38,000,000.  That  amount  will  be  equal  to  $104,000 
per  mile  on  the  whole  road  of  363  miles.  But  this  estimate  is 
too  favorable  a one,  if  you  are  seeking  to  ascertain  what  this  com- 
pany have  spent  in  the  construction  of  that  portion  of  the  road 
which  has  been  built  by  themselves.  The  Providence,  Hartford 
and  Fishkill  Railroad,  of  122  miles  in  length,  cost  them  what  repre- 
sents an  indebtedness  of  say  $2,180,000.  Take  $2,180,000  from  the 
$38,000,000,  the  indebtedness  they  will  owe  at  the  completion  of 
the  road,  and  it  leaves  a balance  of  $35,820,000,  which  is  founded 
upon  the  remaining  241  miles  of  their  road,  or  at  the  rate  of  $148,- 
670  per  mile  on  all  but  the  Providence  and  Fishkill.  But  even 
this  is  too  favorable  an  estimate  for  them,  because  73  miles  of 
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the  241,  namely,  that  portion  from  here  to  Mechanicsville  and 
Southbridge,  had  been  already  built,  but  had  fallen  into  a state  of 
want  of  repair,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Crane,  so  that 
a very  considerable  sum  was  necessary  in  order  to  bring  it  up. 
Xow  assume  that  the  needed  repairs  upon  this  73  miles  of  road 
would  cost  a sum  equivalent  to  one-half  of  the  original  cost  of  con- 
struction, and  it  would  leave  36^  miles  of  that  portion  of  the  road 
which  they  are  entitled  to  count,  in  considering  how  much  the  con- 
struction of  the  road  which  they  have  built  and  are  to  build  will 
cost.  Now  take  out  the  36^  miles  from  241  miles,  and  it  will  leave 
an  indebtedness  resting  upon  them  of  135,820,000,  which  will  be 
due  to  the  construction  by  them  of  204^  miles  of  road,  or  at  the 
rate  of  1174,730  per  mile ; and  this  without  the  usual  proportion  of 
double  track.  That  is  the  cost  to  this  company  of  the  construc- 
tion of  that  portion  of  the  road  which  is  built  by  themselves ; or 
more  properly,  that  is  the  amount  of  debt,  which,  at  the  comple- 
tion of  this  road,  will  rest  upon  every  mile  of  road  which  they 
have  built  themselves, — 1174,730. 

Histoey  of  the  Road. 

Xow  how  did  it  happen  that  so  expensive  a road  as  this  was  ever 
undertaken  ; this  road  which  is  by  far  more  expensive — by  nearly 
one  hundred  per  cent.,  I believe — than  any  of  the  great  roads  of  the 
country  ? Why,  gentlemen,  the  Central  Pacific  road,  crossing  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  and  costing  what  was  considered  to  be  an 
untold  amount  of  money,  cost  but  $80,000  a mile.  How  happened 
it  that  an  enterprise  that  was  to  cost  $175,000  per  mile  here  in  New 
England,  was  ever  undertaken  ? It  was  because  it  was  never  ex- 
pected that  it  was  going  to  cost  so  much ; and  reference  to  its 
recent  history,  as  detailed  here  in  evidence,  will  show  this.  In  1863, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Edward  Crane,  this  company  had 
the  Providence  and  Fishkill  road,  a length  of  122  miles,  and  the 
road  to  Southbridge  and  Mechanicsville,  73  miles,  which  was  out 
of  repair,  amounting  to  195  miles  in  the  whole  ; and  for  that  there 
was  an  indebtedness  in  bonds  and  other  debts  of  $3,055,000. 
There  was  also  an  amount  of  stock  which  in  all  these  estimates 
may  be  disregarded,  as  it  does  not  represent  money  to  this  cor- 
poration. Then,  at  that  time,  Mr.  Crane  says  that  a mortgage  of» 
$10,000,000  was  made,  which  was  intended  to  take  up  all  the  pre- 
ceding bonds,  and  to  finish  the  road.  They  allowed  $3,000,000 
or  thereabouts  for  the  taking  up  the  preceding  indebtedness,  and 
merged  it  into  this  $10,000,000  mortgage,  and  it  left  $7,000,000 
to  complete  the  road;  and  at  that  time  it  was  estimated  and 
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believed  that  $7,000,000  would  complete  the  road, — and  the  road, 
if  so  completed,  would  have  been  subject  to  an  indebtedness  of  $10,- 
000,000  only.  Now  here,  to-day,  as  I understand  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Crane,  he  expresses  the  belief  to  you,  that  this  sum  would 
have  proved  sufficient  to  finish  the  road,  if,  to  use  his  own  lan- 
guage, “ the  thing  had  not  been  financiered  to  death.”  You  will 
remember  his  expressive  testimony  upon  that  subject.  Well,  then, 
afterward  the  bonded  indebtedness  came  to  reach  $9,200,000,  and 
then  the  Berdell  mortgage  was  made,  which  was  intended,  in  1866, 
to  take  up  all  the  preceding  bonds,  and  to  complete  the  road.  That 
mortgage  was  $20,000,000,  and  upon  the  completion  of  the  road 
upon  that  plan,  the  entire  indebtedness  resting  upon  the  road  would 
have  been  $20,000,000.  It  was  estimated  then  that  about  $9,000,- 
000  would  be  required  to  complete  the  road,  and  there  was  an  in- 
debtedness, as  I have  said,  of  $9,200,000.  I suppose  that  the  mar- 
gin of  $1,800,000  was  allowed  for  the  discount  that  might  be  made 
upon  the  negotiation  of  the  bonds.  At  any  rate,  the  road  was 
expected  to  be  finished,  and  all  the  preceding  indebtedness  was 
expected  to  be  merged  in  the  Berdell  mortgage,  and  it  was  expect- 
ed that  the  total  indebtedness  which  would  be  resting  upon  the 
road  would  be  the  sum  of  $20,000,00,0,  and  that  only. 

Fiest  Application  foe  State  Aid. 

Now  what  was  the  condition  of  this  company  when  they  first 
applied  to  the  State  for  aid  ? It  was  this.  The  matter  was  getting 
to  be  a little  more  serious.  It  was  found  that  there  was  difficulty 
in  raising  money  on  the  Berdell  bonds ; that  capitalists  were  not 
satisfied  that  it  was  safe  to  go  into  the  enterprise  on  the  assump- 
tion that  there  was  to  be  an  indebtedness  of  $20,000,000  resting 
upon  it ; and  distrust  began  to  spring  up  because  the  sum  required 
to  finish  the  road  was  proving  to  be  so  large.  They  could  not  raise 
money  upon  the  Berdell  bonds  ; and  then  the  statute  of  1867  was 
passed,  giving  them  the  loan  of  the  credit  of  the  State,  and  at  the 
time  in  1868  when  it  was  determined  that  the  first  instalment  of 
State  aid  should  be  granted  under  the  statute,  the  condition  of 
the  road  was  as  follows.  They  had  these  assets : — In  the  first 
place  the  money  received  from  the  Erie  Railroad  with  the  accep- 
tances, $3,570,000 ; the  amount  expected  from  the  State,  $3,000,- 
000  ; about  2,450  bonds  which  they  were  at  liberty  to  dispose  of 
under  the  provisions  of  the  mortgage,  and  under  the  agreement 
with  the  State,  reckoned  at  $700  apiece — 70  per  cent. — $1,700,000; 
50,000  shares  of  stock,  reckoned  at  $20  per  share — $1,000,000 — 
making  their  total  assets  $9,270,000.  I desire  at  this  place  to  call 
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your  attention  particularly  to  the  fact  that  these  were  the  assets 
which  they  then  represented  themselves  as  having,  and  it  was  upon 
the  assumption  that  they  had  these  assets — exactly  these  assets — 
that  the  first  instalment  of  State  aid  was  granted.  The  amount 
received  from  the  Erie  Railroad  at  that  time  was  $3,570,000,  and 
the  amount  which  it  was  contemplated  that  they  should  receive 
from  the  disposal  of  the  Berdell  bonds  and  of  the  stock  which  they 
then  had  on  hand  unissued,  was  $2,700,000  and  no  more.  Now  I 
wish  to  make  that  plain  to  you  at  this  time.  The  Governor  sent  a 
special  communication  to  the  commissioners  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 12,  1868,  on  page  36  of  the  printed  papers  of  two  years  ago,  or  a 
year  and  a half  ago,  relating  to  the  Troy  and  Greenfield  Railroad — 
papers  which  were  printed  by  direction  of  His  Excellency,  Gover- 
nor Bullock,  at  the  time.  From  these  papers  it  appears  that  the 
Governor  sent  a communication  to  the  commissioners,  calling 
their  special  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  this  would  be  the 
number  of  bonds  which  they  would  have,  and  the  commissioners 
answered  on  September  21st,  on  page  42  of  that  same  pamphlet 
and  on  page  29  of  the  House  Document  No.  23  of  this  year,  in 
which  the  communications  from  the  commissioners  to  the  Governor 
and  Council  are  printed.  They  sent  back  in  their  answer  a recog- 
nition that  that  was  the  amount  of  Berdell  bonds  which  the  com- 
pany had  to  dispose  ofj — 2,450,  as  I have  put  it  here, — but  as  they 
put  it  more  accurately, — 2,448|,  or  $2,448,500.  And  that  there  may 
be  no  mistake  at  all  in  regard  to  this,  I desire  to  call  attention  to  a 
further  communication  of  the  Governor,  dated  September  24,  1868, 
to  the  directors  of  this  conij^any,  calling  their  attention  to  his  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  the  Berdell  bonds  which  they  would  have 
in  their  hands  to  sell.  That  is  to  be  found  on  page  46  of  these 
printed  papers  of  Governor  Bullock.  So  that  at  that  time,  in  reck- 
oning the  assets  which  this  company  were  going  to  have  for  the 
completion  of  their  road,  the  sum  of  $1,700,000,  and  that  alone, 
was  reckoned  as  the  amount  they  were  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
Berdell  bonds,  and  $1,000,000  from  the  stock  of  the  company,  mak- 
ing their  total  assets  $9,270,000.  The  estimated  expense  of  finishing 
the  road  at  that  time,  made  by  Mr.  Ashburner,  on  which  the  action 
of  the  Governor  and  Council  was  founded,  was  $8,850,000.  Besides 
that,  there  should  be  allowed  an  indefinite  sum  for  incidental  ex- 
penses and  interest.  It  was  then  said  by  the  company,  to  be  sure, 
that  their  interest  debt,  which  would  only  accrue  upon  their  float- 
ing debt  for  the  present  and  upon  some  of  the  Berdell  bonds, 
would  be  amply  taken  care  of  by  the  earnings  which  were  to  come 
in  from  the  road  during  the  time  of  the  construction  of  the  unfin- 
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ished  portions.  But  this  was  considered  doubtful  by  the  Governor 
and  Council.  Their  capital  stock,  however,  was  825,000,000,  the 
market  value  of  which  was  fully  820  per  share.  This  showed  a 
total  market  value  of  85,000,000.  It  was  considered  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  was  so  expressed  by  him  in  his  final  communication  to 
the  Council,  that  the  capital  was  sufficient  to  enable  them  at  the  end, 
if  it  should  prove  necessary,  to  borrow  some  money  on  their  credit. 
And  so  it  was  decided  to  give  them  the  first  instalment  of  State  aid, 
on  the  assumption  that  they  could  finish  the  road  with  the  State  aid, 
and  with  such  sum  as  they  might  be  able  to  borrow.  This  was 
done  after  the  greatest  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Governor,  and 
after  the  strictest  assurances  upon  the  part  of  the  officers  of  this 
road  of  economy  and  the  faithful  application  of  their  whole  means. 
Likewise  it  was  granted  upon  the  assumption  and  promise  that  84,- 
000,000  should  be  deposited  in  Berdell  bonds  with  the  State  Treas- 
urer, and  that  a sufficient  amount  should  be  set  apart  to  retire  all  out- 
standing bonds.  Now,  on  that  assumption,  the  condition  in  which 
they  would  be  on  the  completion  of  their  road,  according  to  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  Governor  and  Council,  would  be  thus,  as  to  their 
indebtedness  : Berdell  bonds,  the  whole  amount,  820,000,000  ; fioat- 
ing  debt,  81,022,988  ; interest  notes,  81,127,744  ; other  debts,  esti- 
mated at  875,000.  That  gives  a total  indebtedness  of  822,225,732. 
Add  for  money  to  be  borrowed,  say  8775,000  at  the  end,  to  eke  out 
the  sum  necessary  to  complete  the  road ; give  them  the  benefit  of 
an  allowance  of  8775,000  which  they  said  they  should  not  need; 
and  it  will  give  a total  indebtedness  of  823,000,000 ; which  is  the 
outside,  I submit,  that  it  could  have  been  expected  there  would 
have  been  needed  at  the  completion  of  the  road. 

Present  Condition  of  the  Road. 

Now  what  is  the  present  condition?  What  is  theii’  condition 
to-day  ? The  Berdell  bonds  are  all  out,  amounting  to  820,000,- 
000 ; their  other  railroad  bonds,  according  to  Mr.  Crane  and  other 
evidence  in  this  case,  omitting  the  wharf  purchase, — I will  leave 
that  out, — amount  to  82,500,000  ; the  fioating  debt  as  reported  by 
the  experts,  including  their  addition  since  November  30,  1869, 
88,329,000  ; making  the  total  present  indebtedness,  according  to 
that,  830,829,000.  Now  allow  for  the  overlaj^ping  where  bonds 
are  pledged  for  floating  debts,  and  add  for  debts  which  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  report  of  the  floating  debt, — there  must  be  some  un- 
settled accounts,  and  no  man  knows  how  many, — there  is  no  testi- 
mony how  many,  there  is  nothing  to  show  or  to  enable  us  even  to 
guess  how  many, — allow  on  the  whole,  balancing  that  account,  and 
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deduct  say  $829,000,  and  it  leaves  a present  debt  of  $30,000,000,  as 
I said  before.  Estimate  to  complete  the  road  say  $5,000,000  ; add 
for  accumulating  interest  and  incidental  expenses  until  the  comple- 
tion $3,500,000  ; and  it  will  make  $38,500,000.  Deduct  for  proba- 
ble earnings  of  railroad  say  $500,000,  and  it  will  leave  a total 
indebtedness  at  the  completion,  as  I said  before,  of  $38,000,000. 
They  have  used  up  all  their  assets,  and  upon  this  computation,  at 
the  completion  of  their  road  they  will  have  an  indebtedness  hang- 
ing over  them  of  $38,000,000.  Now  I believe  that  this  computa- 
tion is  too  favorable  for  the  company,  but  there  are  some  who  may 
think  otherwise.  There  may  be  some  who  will  think  that  some 
further  allowance  should  be  made.  I give  you  the  figures  in  detail 
and  show  you  how  I arrive  at  them.  If  there  is  anybody  in  the 
community  who  thinks  that  these  figures  are  not  favorable  enough 
for  the  corporation,  he  has  the  means  of  making  such  corrections  as 
his  own  judgment  may  prompt. 

Now  then,  this  shows  a difference  between  the  condition  they 
were  expected  to  be  in  at  the  time  they  got  the  first  instalment  of 
the  State  loan,  upon  the  completion  of  their  railroad,  and  the  condi- 
tion which  we  now  see  that  they  must  be  in,  upon  the  completion 
of  their  road  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  of  $15,000,000. 
It  is  the  difference  between  $38,000,000,  which  they  will  owe  on 
the  completion  of  their  railroad,  and  $23,000,000,  which  it  was 
estimated,  twenty  months  ago,  that  they  would  owe  on  the  comple- 
tion of  their  railroad.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  unfortunate  stock- 
holders in  this  company  are  $15,000,000  further  off  from  any  chance 
of  dividends  upon  their  stock  than  it  was  then  supposed  they  would 
be.  Now,  how  is  this  difference  to  be  accounted  for?  When  this 
company  is  asked  why  they  have  not  completed  their  railroad  with 
the  assets  which  were  deemed  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  what  do 
they  answer  ? Why,  they  say  that  a financial  panic  overtook  them, 
and  that  their  bonds  and  stock  fell  so  that  they  could  not  realize 
the  amount  they  expected  to  on  them.  What  a transparent  humbug 
that  is ! I have  shown  you  that  the  whole  amount,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  had  a right  to  expect  upon  their  bonds  and 
stocks,  was  $2,700,000.  That  was  the  whole  sum  which  was 
included  as  among  their  probable  assets  to  come  from  the  amount 
of  Berdell  bonds,  and  the  amount  of  stock  which  remained  at  their 
disposal, — $2,700,000.  Now,  by  the  figures  which  have  been  put  into 
this  case,  and  by  the  concession  of  the  counsel  who  , opened  this  case 
on  behalf  of  this  company,  they  have  actually  received  from  this 
source  $3,521,414.  They  have  actually  received  over  $300,000 
more  than  they  had  any  right  to  receive.  This  they  have  received 
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by  their  fraud  in  illegally  putting  out  the  Berdell  bonds  which  they 
were  bound  to  retain.  So  that  when  they  say  as  an  excuse  why  they 
have  not  finished  their  road  with  the  funds  they  had  at  their  disposal, 
that  it  was  because  of  the  financial  storm  which  overtook  them,  I 
say  it  is  a most  transparent  humbug ; because  they  have  had  over 
$800,000  from  these  sources  more  than  they  had  any  right  to  have ; 
and  no  other  source  of  supply  has  failed  them  to  the  extent  of  a 
single  dollar.  The  reason  why  they  have  not  completed  the  road, 
and  the  reason  why  there  is  a balance  of  $15,000,000  against  them, 
in  comparing  their  expected  condition,  a year  and  a half  ago,  with 
their  certain  condition  now,  is  this : it  is  because  they  have  spent 
the  money  for  purposes  which  were  not  contemplated  at  the  time 
when  the  first  instalment  of  State  aid  was  decided  on. 

Now,  their  accounts  have  been  so  kept,  I regret  to  say,  that  this 
matter  cannot  be  gone  into  with  thoroughness,  without  a much 
greater  expenditure  of.  time  and  labor  than  has  been  possible  dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  investigation.  But  some  specimen  items  can 
be  given.  I beg  you,  gentlemen,  and  I beg  everybody  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  I make  no  pretence  to  thoroughness  in  this  investiga- 
tion. I am  better  aware  than  most  persons  can  be,  that  there  have 
been  great  omissions,  and  that  we  have  only  begun  to  approach  a 
development  of  the  improvident,  fraudulent  and  corrupt  expendi- 
tures of  this  corporation.  But  there  are  some  expenditures  which 
were  not  contemplated  when  they  got  their  State  loan,  which  can 
be  developed,  and  which  have  appeared  here  in  testimony.  It  is  to 
some  of  these  that  I am  going  to  call  your  attention. 

Impeovident,  Feaudulent  and  Coeeupt  Expendituees. 

In  the  first  place  there  are  three  items  of  rent  paid  to  leased 
roads;  to  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia  $185,000,  to  the  Providence 
and  Fishkill  $75,000,  to  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  $29,000  ; 
making  a total  of  $221,500.  Apparently  there  have  been  no 
receipts  from  those  roads.  They  have  fooled  away,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  some  of  the  witnesses,  $100,000  in  purchasing 
the  right  of  way  over  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia  road.  Mr. 
Appleton,  you  remember,  thought  this  was  a mere  gratuity; 
that  they  got  nothing  from  it.  Various  bills  were  incurred  for 
work  done  in  that  vicinity,  which  Mr.  Philbrick  did  not  allow,  and 
the  work,  according  to  the  opinion  of  both  Mr.  Philbrick  and  Mr. 
Jarrett,  as  testified  to  by  Mr.  Philbrick,  was  foolish  work.  I do  not 
know  about  it  particularly,  but  judge  it  was  done  to  help  their 
ferry  property.  That  amount  is  an  indefinite  sum,  because  all  the 
bills  were  not  brought  to  Mr.  Philbrick.  Then  there  were  certain 
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expenditures  ‘ which  might  have  .been  proper  for  a rich  corporation 
to  make,  but  which  for  a poor  corporation  were  a jDalpable  misap- 
propriation of  money,  namely,  for  lands  and  ferry  extension,  $530,247 ; 
for  wharves,  $295,010;  for  deposit  in  Providence  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  construction  of  another  and  rival  route  to  Boston,  $110,000; 
for  double  track  from  Putnam  to  Willimantic,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Graves  and  Mr.  Hancock,  $1,000,000,  making 
$1,935,257,  in  all.  Then  the  extravagant  prices  paid  for  work, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ashburner,  would  amount  to  a 
large  and  indefinite  amount. 

Then  there  was  that  item  which  was  called  legal  expenses, 
$355,000 ; then  a payment  to  the  Erie  Railroad  Company,  in  cash 
$150,000,  in  bonds  $150,000,  in  discount  $53,700,  total  $708,700, — 
items  which  were  mostly  corrupt  and  criminal.  Then  the  stock 
losses  summed  up  at  $1,523,714;  then  the  interest,  besides  that  on 
the  Berdell  bonds,  $1,870,149 ; commissions  and  guaranties,  $57,000  ; 
amounting  in  all  to  $3,451,363.  Then  there  were  other  items  amount- 
ing to  $160,000  for  salaries  to  directors,  and  old  claims  to  Mr.  Far- 
well,  Mr.  Converse  and  Mr.  Crane  ; these  salaries  all  being  illegal, 
according  to  the  provision  of  the  General  Statutes,  chapter  63 
section  3,  which  provides  that  “ with  the  exception  of  the  president, 
no  officer  or  agent  who  receives  a salary  or  stated  periodical  com- 
pensation for  his  services  from  a corporation  to  which  the  credit  of 
the  State  has  been  loaned,  shall,  while  such  liability  of  the  State 
continues,  be  eligible  as  a director.”  The  directors  of  this  road  did 
allow  themselves  various  sums  for  salaries.  Summing  up  these  various 
items,  which  are  in  proof  in  this  hearing,  they  amount  to  about 
$7,000,000  of  misappropriations  of  money  by  this  company. 

Now  I wish  to  call  your  attention  a little  more  in  detail  to  the 
character  of  some  of  these  payments.  Take,  for  instance,  that 
money  paid  in  New  York,  which  Mr.  Eldridge  testified  to  here, 
that  corruption  and  bribery  which  he  owned  he  practised  at  the 
expense  of  this  company  in  buying  his  election  into  the  presidency 
of  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  in  bribing  the  directors  of  that  company 
to  use  their  influence  to  that  end,  and  to  secure  favorable  contracts 
for  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad.  There  is  no  probability 
that  we  have  got  at  more  than  one-quarter  j^art  of  the  amount  which 
was  spent  in  the  corrupt  carrying  of  that  election,  but  we  have  got 
here  items  to  the  amount  of  about  $500,000  spent  in  corruption ; 
and  I challenge  any  man  to  deny  it  upon  the  testimony, — $500,000 
spent  in  bribery  and  corruption,  according  to  the  sworn  testimony 
in  this  case,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  all  coming  out  of  the 
stockholders  of  this  company,  and  out  of  the  money  furnished  by 
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the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  carry  this  work  to  comple- 
tion. 

Then  there  was  $125,000  included  in  those  items,  which  was  paid 
to  Mr.  Bates ; and  for  what  honest  purpose — if  it  could  possibly 
have  been  an  honest  purpose — that  money  was  spent  they  have  not 
disclosed  to  you  here,  although  they  have  been  before  you.  I 
hoped  there  would  be  some  explanation  volunteered  here,  to  show 
for  what  that  $125,000  was  paid  to  one  of  our  Boston  lawyers ; but 
we  have  had  no  explanation,  and  the  imagination  runs  wild  in 
endeavoring  to  conjecture  for  what  honest  purpose  that  money  was 
paid  or  received. 


Payments  for  Interest. 

Then  there  was  the  interest  item  until  January,  1870.  Now  the 
item  for  interest  until  1870,  besides  that  on  the  Berdell  bonds, 
should  have  accrued  only  on  the  floating  debt,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  directors  made  to  the  governor  and  council  in 
September,  1868.  And  for  this  I refer  you  to  the  same  pamphlet, 
the  printed  papers  of  Governor  Bullock,  on  page  forty-eight,  where 
the  directors  say  that  in  their  judgment  there  should  not  be  any 
allowance  for  interest  charged  to  them,  except  the  interest  on  the 
floating  debt  and  Berdell  bonds.  And  this  item  of  interest  they 
expected  would  be  taken  care  of  from  the  earnings  of  the  road. 
Now,  they  paid,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  experts, — and 
this  is  conceded  here  by  several  witnesses,  by  Mr.  Eldridge,  at  any 
rate,  for  I put  the  question  to  him  explicitly, — they  paid  in  seven- 
teen months  $1,870,149  for  interest.  What  for?  They  had  at  the 
outset  $3,570,000  in  money,  and  they  had  that  money  to  lend,  and 
they  did  lend  it.  So  late  as  March,  1869,  they  said  they  had  got 
$2,000,000  of  that  amount  left  to  lend  at  that  time,  and  they  were 
lending  it  then.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  did  lend  the  greater 
part  of  this  sum.  On  the  16th  day  of  September,  1868,  Mr.  Barry, 
the  assistant  treasurer,  gave  a certificate  showing  that  $530,511 
was  then  lent  to  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.  [See  those  printed  papers  of 
Governor  Bullock,  page  44.]  This  was  represented  to  the  commis- 
sioners as  cash  on  call  loan,”  and  it  was  so  returned  by  them  to 
the  governor  and  council,  as  is  shown  by  those  papers,  page  43. 
Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  firm  of  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co. 
and  the  other  firm  of  which  JH.  N.  Farwell  was  a member,  were 
borrowing  money  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  during 
all  that  season,  at  a low  rate  of  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  his 
firm  was  lending  its  money  to  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Rail- 
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road  at  a high  rate  of  interest.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it  what- 
ever. By  the  testimony  of  all  the  parties  who  have  testified  to  this, 
of  Whitney,  of  Farwell,  of  Hall,  and  of  Eldridge,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  fact  that  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Company  were 
lending  these  sums  of  money  to  that  firm.  They  so  understood  and 
they  so  represented  it  down  to  March,  1869,  both  by  oral  speech 
and  by  written  documents, — down  as  late  as  March,  1869,  by  the 
two  written  documents,  which  have  been  put  into  this  case ; in  the 
first  place,  by  the  agreement  that  they  sent  the  commissioners,  and 
in  the  second  place  by  the  bond  dated  March  11,  which  was  drawn 
by  myself.  It  is  expressly  stated  in  both  of  these  instruments  that 
this  money — the  12,000,000 — was  then  lent.  And  it  was  repre- 
sented in  the  last  of  those,  to  my  certain  remembrance,  that  it  was 
lent  to  parties  whom  they  believed  and  represented  to  be  perfectly 
responsible  ; but  for  greater  certainty  that  it  should  be  forthcoming 
when  wanted  for  the  completion  of  the  road,  they  gave  this  bond. 
Now,  down  to  that  time,  they  had  this  money  on  hand,  and  they 
represented  that  it  was  all  in  readiness,  to  the  extent  of  12,000,000, 
to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  road  as  wanted.  Now,  in 
their  sworn  returns  of  last  year,  they  put  the  average  rate  of  inter- 
est paid  through  the  year  at  twelve  per  centum ; in  their  returns 
the  previous  year  they  put  the  average  rate  at  eight  per  centum. 
What  I wish  to  know  is,  where  that  sum  of  11,870,149  for  interest 
has  gone  to.  To  whom  was  it  paid  ? How  did  it  happen  that  this 
corporation,  with  so  much  money  to  lend,  and  which  was  lending 
money  on  interest,  how  did  it  happen  that  before  November  30, 
1869,  they  paid  11,870,149  for  the  item  of  interest?  There  is  no 
honest  way  of  accounting  for  that  amount  of  interest.  They  give 
no  explanation  of  it  here,  and  they  can  give  no  explanation  of  it, 
which  is  consistent  with  honesty.  Where  has  that  $2,000,000  gone 
to,  that  they  had  in  March,  1869  ? Who  knows  where  that  amount 
has  gone  to,  which  they  re^U’esent  they  have  paid?  Who  knows 
that?  The  only  explanation  they  can  make  as  to  where  that 
12,000,000  has  gone  is  this,  that  they  lied  to  us,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  deceive  the  commissioners  and  to  deceive  the  governor 
and  council  into  the  belief  that  they  retained  the  means  necessary 
to  complete  the  railroad  to  the  Hudson  River ; because  otherwise 
the  commissioners  and  the  governor  and  council  would  have  refused 
to  make  them  any  further  grant  of  State  loan,  as  they  had  the  right 
to  do,  under  the  statute  which  then  existed,  in  case  at  any  time 
they  should  become  satisfied  that  the  company  had  not  got  sufticient 
means  left  for  that  purpose.  So  much  for  the  interest  item. 
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Stock  Speculations.  • 

Now  as  to  losses  by  stock  speculations.  They  held  fifty  thousand 
shares  of  unissued  stock,  and  immediately  after  July,  1868,  began 
to  buy  more.  By  January,  1869,  they  had  bought  about  fifty-six 
thousand  shares.  Mr.  Farwell  says  they  did  not  buy  much  after 
the  1st  of  January,  1869,  and  that  they  had  no  motive  to  buy  after- 
wards, because  the  governor  had  granted  the  State  loan,  and  the 
deception  was  complete.  Suppose  they  had  bought  these  fifty-six 
thousand  shares  at  $25  a share,  it  would  come  to  $1,400,000.  If 
they  made  a dead  loss  of  the  whole  of  these  shares  it  would  be 
only  $1,400,000.  I am  trying  to  see  how  they  made  that  loss  of 
$1,523,000.  If  they  had  made  a dead  loss  at  $25  a share  it  would 
have  been  only  $1,400,000  ; but  they  did  not  make  a dead  loss.  At 
the  very  end  they  closed  out  at  $10  a share,  and  settled  on  that 
basis  with  the  directors.  So  far  as  the  records  go,  $10  a share  is 
the  lowest  price  this  company  sold  any  shares  for.  Suppose  they 
lost  on  the  average  $10  a share  on  the  stock  they  had  bought,  it 
would  show  a purchase  of  152,300  shares.  Suppose  they  lost  $12 
a share,  it  would  show  a purchase  of  127,000  shares.  Suppose  they 
lost  $15  a share,  it  would  show  a purchase  of  over  100,000.  I re- 
peat it.  Farwell  states  to  you  that  about  January  1st,  1869,  they 
held  more  shares  than  they  held  at  any  time  since  ; that  they  began 
selling  them,  and  that  they  were  not  purchasing  stock  to  any 
amount  afterwards.  [See  pages  210  and  211  of  his  printed  testimo- 
ny.] They  then  held  about  100,000  shares.  Now  nobody  pretends 
that  the  company  bought  over  56,000  shares  before  March,  1869. 
They  had  50,000  shares  at  the  outset,  which  had  never  been  issued 
and  which  were  reckoned  in  the  assets  at  $1,000,000.  They  bought, 
according  to  the  testimony,  an  amount  not  exceeding  56,000  shares, 
making  the  control  which  they  had  in  March,  1869,  of  106,000 
shares.  Now  how,  I wish  to  know,  did  they  lose  this  $1,523,000  on 
that  stock  ? 

There  was  a double  fraud  in  this  case.  In  the  first  place,  the 
whole  purchase  of  this  56,000  shares  was  a fraud,  because  it  was 
done  for  fraudulent  purposes.  It  was  done  in  order  to  deceive  the 
commissioners  and  the  governor  and  council  as  to  the  market  value 
of  the  shares.  It  was  to  keep  up  the  market  value  of  the  shares, 
because  otherwise  the  commissioners  and  the  governor  and  council 
would  not  be  satisfied  that  the  company  had  any  reserved  power  to 
complete  the  road.  And  we  were  all  deceived  into  the  belief  that 
the  market  value  of  the  shares,  as  they  were  selling  in  the  market, 
represented  the  public  valuation  of  the  shares  in  the  railroad.  They 
set  out  deliberately  to  deceive  us,  as  Mr.  Farwell  almost  boasts  to 
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you  here,*  and  they  did  deceive  us  from  beginning  to  end,  from 
highest  to  lowest,  from  the  governor  and  council  to  commissioners, 
and  from  the  commissioners  to  the  attorney-general.  They  deceiv- 
ed us  all. 

Now,  that  is  not  the  whole  fraud  in  this  case.  The  purpose  for 
which  they  bought  the  56,000  shares  was  fraudulent,  but  they  lost 
more  than  the  loss  on  those  shares ; they  lost  more  money  on  shares 
than  they  lost  on  the  shares  that  they  purchased.  The  company 
had  to  bear  the  loss  on  a great  number  of  shares  which  they  never 
purchased,  and  which  were  never  purchased  for  them.  They 
bought  but  about  56,000  shares,  but  the  company  bore  a loss  of 
from  100,000  shares  to  150,000.  Now,  how  did  this  loss  come  upon 
them  ? There  are  some  facts  in  evidence  which  throw  light  upon 
this  question.  There  was  a large  amount  of  stock  which  was 
bought  by  A.  G.  Farwell  & Co.  and  H.  N.  Farwell,  one  or  all  of 
them,  and  held  in  their  name ; and  there  w^as  no  scrap  of  writing 
anywhere  that  they  did  not  belong  to  them  ; there  was  no  verbal 
agreement  even  to  show  that  the  company  had  any  interest  in 
those  shares.  But  when  the  settlement  was  had — to  use  the  words 
of  Mr.  Eldridge  on  page  181  of  his  testimony — “ the  corporation 
recognized  that  they  (Farwell  & Co.)  had  so  much  stock  which 
they  were  carrying  for  the  company,”  and  allowed  them  for  it 
$967,000 — 1967,000,  the  amount  of  loss  on  the  stock  which  the 
corporation  recognized  that  Mr.  Farwell  or  his  firm  were  carrying 
for  the  company.  Yet  no  man  connected  with  the  corporation 
ever  had  a suspicion  that  Farwell  was  carrying  those  shares  for  the 
company;  and  there  was  nothing  anywhere  in  the  records  of  the 
company  or  in  the  breasts  of  its  other  officers  to  show  that  that 
was  so.  Now,  at  |15  a share  this  would  be  64,466  shares  that  were 
carried  by  Farwell  alone  or  his  firm,  which  they  unloaded  upon 
this  corporation. 

It  seems  also  that  various  other  directors  took  stock  of  the  com- 
pany in  a fraudulent  manner ; that  is  to  say,  they  took  it  at  cer- 
tain prices  with  an  absolute  transfer,  with  the  understanding  that 
if  it  fell  they  should  not  lose,  and  if  it  rose  they  were  to  have  a 
reasonable  profit.  There  can  be  no  mistake  about  this.  General 
Whitney  testified  in  explicit  terms  that  he  took  shares  on  those 
terms,  and  that  the  other  directors  did  also.  [See  pages  129,  130 
and  131  of  his  testimony.]  If  the  shares  fell  they  were  not  to  lose, 
but  if  the  shares  rose  they  were  to  have  a “reasonable  profit.” 
How  much  ? The  amount  was  not  fixed.  As  they  had  an  abso- 
lute transfer  of  the  shares  to  themselves,  it  was  left  to  themselves 
to  fix  the  amount  of  profit  which  they  would  consider  reasonable. 
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The  corporation  had  nothing  to  say  about  it,*^and  had  no  power  to 
control  it.  He  could  say  what  he  would  accept,  and  the  other  di- 
rectors could  say  what  they  would  accept,  in  case  the  stock  rose,  as 
a reasonable  profit,  before  transferring  the  stock  back  to  the  com- 
pany. Thus  it  appears  that  those  stock  losses  were  fraudulent. 

.The  Ring  of  Speculators. 

How  their  stock  speculations  were  managed  is  also  shown  by 
that  agreement  of  “the  ring,”  to  adopt  the  language  which  was 
used  by  Mr.  Farwell  to  designate  that  collection  of  gentlemen  who 
undertook  to  engage  in  the  speculation  in  the  shares  of  this  stock ; 
by  that  ring,  as  Mr.  Farwell  described  them  to  Ex-Chief  Jus- 
tice Bigelow,  according  to  his  sworn  testimony  here.  According 
to  that  plan,  in  behalf  of  this  ring  of  speculators,  the  same  persons 
occupied  these  several  positions  : there  was  this  sole  trustee  under 
the  Berdell  mortgage,  Mr.  Eldridge  ; then  there  were  the  three 
managing  directors  of  this  railroad  company,  Messrs.  Eldridge, 
Farwell  and  Healey;  those  three  men  were  the  agents  of  this  stock 
gambling  pool ; and  the  other  officers  of  the  company,  to  a greater 
or  less  extent,  and  the  legal  counsel  of  the  company,  were  members 
of  that  pool.  The  ring  were  to  use  the  company’s  money  and  buy 
the  company’s  shares,  and  then  make  the  stock  go  up  and  down  for 
a year  in  the  community,  swindling  every  honest  man,  who,  when 
able  to  save  a few  hundred  dollars,  goes  down  into  the  street  seek- 
ing an  investment  which  he  may  make  upon  the  same  terms  with 
others ; and  setting  the  worst  example  to  all  the  young  men  in  this 
community  whom  we  try  to  save  from  the  perils  of  stock  gambling. 
These  gentlemen  were  to  make  this  stock  go  up  and  down  for  a 
year,  and  then  were  to  account  to  their  principals  and  associates 
for  the  result.  But  this  never  went  into  operation  ; so  this  only 
shows  the  plan  which  they  devised. 

Ferry  Extension  Company. 

Then,  gentlemen,  in  regard  to  the  investment  in  that  ferry  ex- 
tension property,  I have  not  had  the  advantage  of  being  present  at 
all  the  investigations  of  this  matter  which  the  Committee  have 
given,  but  so  far  as  I have  been  able  to  see,  it  appears  that  the  ferry 
extension  property  was  conveyed  clandestinely  for  the  benefit  of 
Eldridge,  Graves,  Healey  and  others.  It  is  now  said  that  lately, 
since  these  troubles  arose,  they  have  made  a long  lease  to  the  Bos- 
ton, Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  Company,  resorting  to  that  cir- 
cumlocution, when,  so  far  as  information  has  reached  me  about  it, 
it  appears  that  the  original  design  was  that  these  gentlemen,  for  their 
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own  private  benefit,  formed  a separate  company,  and  were  to  hold 
the  title  to  this  great  property  about  which  we  have  heard  so  much, 
so  as  to  give  them  an  additional  opportunity,  in  case  this  corpora- 
tion was  successful  in  finishing  the  road  to  the  Hudson  River,  to 
skin  the  corporation.  That  is  the  way  it  looks  to  me. 

Character  and  Effect  of  these  Frauds. 

Now  these  are  a part  of  the  ways  in  which  they  have  defrauded 
the  company.  These  sums  represent  a part  of  the  amount  of 
money  lost.  It  is  far  from  complete,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  no  such  gross  fraud  on  so  large  a scale  has  ever  before  been 
developed  and  exposed  in  Massachusetts.  It  brings  a discredit 
upon  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  from  which  we  shall 
seek  in  vain  to  clear  ourselves  wholly.  It  elevates  the  frauds  which 
were  perpetrated  by  the  Erie  Railroad  Company  into  a sort  of 
respectability  by  comparison. . Indeed  a spirit  of  prophecy  seems 
to  have  descended  upon  Mr.  Adams,  when  in  his  celebrated  “ Chap- 
ter of  Erie,”  in  describing  the  return  of  the  gentlemen  from  their 
exploits  with  the  Erie  Railroad  in  New  York,  he  said,  “ The  Boston 
raiders  then  retired,  heavy  with  spoil,  into  their  own  North  country, 
where,  doubtless,  in  good  time,  they  will  build  up  an  Erie  Railroad 
influence  for  New  England,  and  will  there  introduce  the  more 
highly  developed  civilization  of  the  land  of  their  temporary  adop- 
tion.” Yet  Mr.  Graves  asks  you  here  in  his  opening,  “ Can  any 
man  tell  me  why  the  stock  of  the  road  has  gone  down  ? ” Why, 
the  reason  is  plain.  It  is  because  the  community  have  lost  confi- 
dence in  this  road,  and  because  they  have  lost  confidence  in  the 
managers  of  it.  It  is  because  the  community  have  come  to  enter- 
tain a distrust  whether  there  is  really  any  such  profitable  business 
in  this  road ; and  it  is  because  they  have  come  to  entertain  a very 
strong  opinion  against  the  financial  management,  and  against  the 
moral  integrity  of  these  gentlemen  who  are  managing  it,  from  the 
president  of  the  railroad  down  to  their  legal  adviser.  That  is  the 
reason  why  the  stock  has  gone  down  in  this  community. 

Legal  Liability  of  Directors. 

Now  what  legal  position  do  these  men  occupy  before  the  public 
and  before  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  ? What  is  the 
legal  position  here  to-day  of  the  directors  of  this  company?  I 
mean  in  regard  to  civil  liability,  because  I am  not  going  to  discuss 
here  any  criminal  liability  any  of  them  may  be  under.  Now  these 
men,  in  the  first  place,  or  some  of  them,  are  liable  to  a suit  by  the 
corporation  for  the  stock  losses  and  extra  interest,  and  the  immense 
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corrupt  expenditures  in  New  York,  amounting  upon  the  testimony 
here  before  you  to  a sum  not  less  than  $4,000,000.  They  are  under 
a legal  liability  to  restore  that  money ; it  is  their  legal  duty  to  do 
it.  I lay  it  down  before  you  and  before  the  community  as  a plain, 
legal  proposition  that  an  action  at  law  lies  in  behalf  of  this  corpo- 
ration— a plain  action  at  law,  simple  and  certain,  so  far  as  its  legal 
aspects  are  concerned, — to  recover  of  these  directors,  or  some  of 
them,  a sum  not  less  than  $4,000,000 ; and  I respectfully  invite  the 
learned  counsel  who  appears  here  and  who  is  to  follow  me  in  behalf 
of  the  bondholders  who  are  represented  here — I respectfully  invite 
him  to  express  his  legal  opinion  to  you,  whether  or  not  this  as  a 
legal  proposition  is  well  founded,  whether  or  not  it  is  not  plain  that 
this  corporation  may  maintain  an  action  to  recover  this  amount  of 
these  directors.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  gentlemen.  It  is  a 
plain  action  at  law,  affording  a certain  remedy  against  these  men. 
Now,  I don’t  wish  you  to  understand,  I must  always  repeat,  that 
these  figures  which  I give  you  represent  the  full  amount  that  these 
directors  are  liable  for.  I mention  to  you  the  amount  which  ap- 
pears on  the  evidence  which  has  been  disclosed  before  you — $4,000, 
000. 

Then,  besides  that,  they,  or  some  of  them,  illegally  issued  the 
Berdell  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $3,000,000,  for  which,  even  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Graves,  as  it  appears  here  in  testimony, 
these  trustees  are  personally  liable.  Mr.  Farwell  says,  that  Gover- 
nor W ashburn  expressed  to  him  the  opinion  that  they  might  legally 
issue  them,  but  the  testimony  of  Judge  Bigelow  has  effectually 
disposed  of  that.  It  is  impossible  that  Governor  Washburn  should 
have  expressed  such  an  opinion  as  that.  Then  those  trustees  are 
personally  liable  for  issuing  the  Berdell  bonds  illegally. 

Besides,  there  were  several  of  these  gentlemen  who  last  spring 
gave  a bond  to  the  Commonwealth  in  the  sum  of  two  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  return  of  money  lent.  That  money  has  never  been 
returned.  They  say  an  equal  amount  has  been  put  into  the  work  ; 
but  that  money  has  never  been  restored.  They  may  have  borrowed 
money,  they  may  have  run  in  debt,  as  it  appeared  they  did,  for 
$1,750,000  to  the  contractors ; but  that  $2,000,000  has  never  been 
restored. 

Therefore  these  men,  or  some  of  them,  are  under  this  threefold 
liability  which  I have  mentioned.  Yet  they  come  here  and  ask 
this  Commonwealth  to  aid  them  and  put  in  the  money  which  they 
are  legally  bound  to  pay  themselves.  They  come  here  seeking  to 
escape  this  legal  liability,  to  get  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts to  furnish  this  corporation  the  money  which  they  are  bound 
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to  furnish  as  individuals — which  it  is  their  legal  duty  to  furnish. 
And  when  the  stockholders  of  this  much  swindled  corporation 
awake  to  a sense  of  their  true  remedy,  I think  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  yet  perceive  that  they  have  a better  means  of  restoring 
their  lost  fortunes  by  simply  enforcing  their  legal  rights  against 
these  persons  who  have  defrauded  them,  than  by  coming  in  the 
cajjacity  of  beggars  to  this  Commonwealth  and  asking  for  further 
State  aid.  I think  it  is  possible  that  they  may.  It  is  better  for 
them  to  compel  these  men  to  disgorge  the  money  which  they  have 
defrauded  them  of. 

Standing  of  Petitioners  before  the  Legislature. 

Now,  what  standing  have  these  men  here  ? and  what  right  have 
they  to  be  heard  here  before  the  Legislature  and  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts ? Why  should  they  be  allowed  to  come  in  here  and  weary 
us  to  this  extent  ? Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  would  think,  that  for 
very  shame,  men  in  their  situation  would  hang  their  heads,  would 
seek  to  apologize,  and  excuse  themselves  if  they  could.  But  no  ; 
they  come  in  here  with  a patronizing  and  defiant  air,  patronizing 
the  Commonwealth,  and  surrounded  by  a horde  of  lobbyists  to  an 
extent,  as  I have  said  before  in  the  course  of  this  examination,  and 
which  I repeat  here  deliberately,  never  before  practised  probably  in 
this  Commonwealth,  unless  by  themselves  on  the  occasions  when 
they  have  heretofore  carried  their  measures  through  the  Legisla- 
ture. They  come  here  surrounded  by  this  gang  of  hired  lobbyists, 
who  throng  these  rooms  and  these  halls  to  such  an  extent  that,  as 
Mr.  Bird  said,  a man  feels  as  if  it  were  almost  a discredit  to  him- 
self when  he  comes  into  the  State  house  and  finds  that  he  has  to 
encounter  them.  They  come  here  patronizing  this  Committee  and 
inviting  them  to  go  on  excursions,  where  a varied  entertainment  is 
served  up  for  their  amusement.  They  say,  “ Let  bygones  be  by- 
gones ; let  us  look  at  this  as  a business  matter ; let  us  talk  it  over  in 
a friendly  way;  let  us  ‘imparl,’”  to  use  an  expression  of  Mr. 
Graves  in  his  opening.  “We  want  you  to  look  at  this  as  business 
men,  and  do  as  a business  man  would  who  found  himself  engaged 
in  an  unfortunate  speculation,  which  is  costing  him  more  money 
than  he  thought  it  would.”  I don’t  think  that  is  the  true  position. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  true  position  is  more  like  that  of  a rich  and 
liberal  man  who  has  furnished  money  to  his  extravagant  nephew 
and  set  him  up  in  business.  When  his  nephew  has  wasted  the 
money,  by  living  among  harlots,  and  comes  again  with  the  request 
to  be  started  in  business  anew,  what  will  that  uncle  say  ? Why, 
he  will  say,  “ Get  rid  of  your  profiigate  companions  ; dismiss  your 
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prostitutes ; do  works  meet  for  repentance,  and  come  here  with 
something  to  show  an  honest  determination  hereafter  to  lead  a rep- 
utable life,  and  then  I will  talk  with  you.”  So  here  ; let  these  men 
come  out  of  their  “ warm  nests,”  to  which  they  cling ; they  are  in 
no  position  to  be  even  heard  before  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Yet  they  assume  this  defiant  tone  which  you  have  witnessed 
here,  and  feel  at  liberty  to  criticise  everybody  and  to  complain  of 
everybody  as  if  they  had  been  injured.  In  the  first  place,  Mr. 
Graves  complained  of  the  governor  and  council  for  not  letting  them 
sell  their  funds,  forgetful  apparently  that  only  last  year  the  State 
and  the  city  of  Boston,  both  sent  their  special  agents  abroad,  to  go 
over  the  continent  of  Europe  and  find  the  best  place  to  dispose  of 
the  State  and  city  securities,  and  after  all,  they  returned  to  the 
Barings  as  the  persons  with  whom  they  could  make  the  best  bar- 
gains. Then  he  follows  it  up  with  mean  and  dirty  flings  at  Gov. 
Bullock,  as  if  he  thought  that  Gov.  Bullock  had  no  friends  left  in 
this  Commonwealth  during  his  absence.  Then  Mr.  Farwell  comes 
in  and  takes  occasion,  in  his  testimony,  gratuitously  to  cast  the 
grossest  imputation  upon  Gov.  Bullock,  as  if,  upon  his  retirement 
from  office,  just  prior  to  his  departure  for  Europe,  he  was  guilty  of 
the  act  of  extorting  money  from  this  corporation,  with  a view  of 
promoting  personal  ends  of  his  own.  There  is  no  man  in  this  com- 
munity who,  on  the  strength  of  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Farwell,  and 
in  view  of  the  exhibition  that  he  has  made  of  himself  here,  will 
believe  anything  to  the  discredit  of  Gov.  Bullock.  The  fault  of 
Gov.  Bullock,  in  their  eyes,  was  that  he  was  too  faithful,  too  honest 
and  too  careful  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, in  dealing  with  this  dishonest  corporation.  And  then, 
after  that,  came  Mr.  Edward  Crane,  and  I don’t  exactly  know 
whom  he  represents  here,  or  whether  he  comes  here  officially  to 
represent  anybody.  He  was  called  by  these  petitioners  ; but  I was 
a little  at  a loss,  before  he  got  through,  to  determine  what  position 
he  really  meant  to  assume  before  you.  I observed  this  fact,  that 
he  maintained  his  full  confidence  in  Mr.  Farwell,  and  expressed  his 
confidence  that  the  management  of  this  corporation  would  be 
honestly  conducted  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Farwell,  if  Mr.  Farwell 
should  have  the  management  of  it  hereafter.  And  Mr.  Crane 
pursues  the  same  line  of  talk  as  his  predecessors,  by  virtually 
charging  the  governor  and  council  and  the  harbor  commissioners 
with  being  fools  in  the  disbursement  of  their  funds,  and  saying  that 
they  gave  at  least  $1,000,000  to  this  corporation. 
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Their  Treatment  of  Witnesses. 

All  this  is  followed  up  by  the  general  tone  which  has  been  as- 
sumed toward  the  witnesses  whom  I have  called.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  when  petitioners  like  these  form  a plan  to  make  a raid 
upon  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  whenever  anybody 
who  has  an  interest  in  that  same  direction  unites  with  them  in  car- 
rying out  their  purpose,  with  however  honest  intentions,  it  is  to  be 
expected,  I say,  that  they  will  not  be  pleased  with  the  elForts  that 
are  made  to  defeat  them,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
legal  counsel  for  this  dishonest  corporation,  and  the  honest  and 
upright  counsel  for  the  bondholders  (though  what  bondholders  he 
represents  I do  not  know)  have  indulged  in  a tone  of  remark  here 
which  it  seems  to  me  is  open  to  the  severest  criticism.  It  seems  to 
me  that  they  have  resorted  to  ridicule  and  brow-beating ; they  have 
resorted  to  measures,  the  necessary  effect  of  which  must  be  to  pre- 
vent gentlemen  from  being  willing  to  come  up  here  and  appear  be- 
fore the  Committee ; and  they  certainly  had  that  effect  to  some 
extent,  because  the  opinion  did  go  forth  in  this  community  that  a 
gentleman  who  from  public  motives,  and  without  any  private  in- 
terest whatever,  should  come  up  here  to  testify  at  my  request, 
would  be  subjected  to  a kind  of  treatment  which  would  be  morti- 
fying and  distaseful  to  him  in  the  extreme.  Some  allowance  is  to 
be  made  in  consideration  of  the  great  prize  which  is  involved  in 
carrying  the  purposes  of  this  petition,  because  it  is  no  less  than  the 
disbursement  of  several  millions  of  dollars.  Accordingly  it  has 
happened  that  if  witnesses  have  been  selected  by  me  wdio  have 
railroad  interests  in  the  Commonwealth,  it  is  said  of  them  that  they 
fear  a rival  line  in  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  ; if  witnesses  are 
selected  who  have  no  railroad  interests  in  this  Commonwealth,  or 
in  this  vicinity,  then  it  is  said  that  they  are  not  public-spirited  men, 
that  they  have  done  nothing  to  foster  our  domestic  enterprises,  and 
so  they  are  not  entitled  to  any  consideration.  No  witness  that  I 
could  select  would  escape  condemnation  at  the  hands  of  these  gen- 
tlemen. No  gentleman  can  hope  to  escape  criticism  from  these  im- 
maculate, honest  and  pure  petitioners.  I should  like  to  know  what 
they  have  done  in  this  community  that  they  are  entitled  to  take 
this  high  and  mighty  ground  in  reference  to  the  gentlemen  who 
have  been  called  to  come  up  here  before  you  ? They  select  wit- 
nesses, of  course,  whose  views  will  aid  them  in  obtaining  money 
from  the  public  treasury.  When  I,  in  the  interest  of  public  virtue 
and  public  economy,  select  witnesses  to  testify  in  regard  to  the 
probable  success  of  this  road,  who  ought  to  be  held  as  above  reproach 
from  any  source  whatever,  men  who,  without  exception,  rank 
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amongst  the  most  intelligent  and  best  men  in  this  community — 
I refer  to  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Spelman,  Mr.  Pratt,  Mr.  F orbes,  Mr.  Har- 
dy, Mr.  Upton  and  Mr.  Adams — men  who  in  every  respect  are  suit- 
able, worthy  and  honorable  men  to  be  summoned  here  to  testify 
in  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  virtually 
before  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts, — men  who  fitly  and  hon- 
orably represent  the  best  intelligence  and  the  best  morality  of 
Massachusetts  ; I say  when  they  come  up  here  as  they  have  done, 
reluctantly,  in  the  discharge  of  a public  duty,  everyone  of  them 
coming  at  my  direct  personal  solicitation,  and  not  one  volunteering 
or  being  willing  to  come  until  after  being  urged  by  me,  ofiicially, — 
I say  that  when  these  gentlemen  come  up  here  thus,  whether  their 
views  fully  meet  with  your  assent  or  not,  they  are  entitled  to  your 
grateful  consideration  and  to  the  grateful  consideration  of  this  com- 
munity, for  the  light  which  they  have  shed  upon  this  troublesome 
case. 

What  Security  is  Offered. 

Now  these  petitioners  want  five  millions  of  dollars,  mostly  to  be 
spent  west  ofWaterbury.  There  will  be  only  from  1350,000  to 
$500,000  required  this  side  of  Waterbury;  the  rest  of  the  money  is 
to  be  spent  west  of  there,  and  for  equipment.  Originally,  they 
never  dreamed  of  such  a thing  as  asking  us  to  spend  any  money 
west  of  Waterbury  ; they  would  not  then  have  had  the  assurance 
to  come  up  to  the  Legislature  and  ask  that.  They  expressly  dis- 
claimed it,  as  was  shown  by  the  extract  from  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Chandler,  which  was  referred  to  the  other  day  by  Mr.  Adams. 
Now  what  security  do  these  petitioners  oflTer  to  the  Commonwealth? 
In  the  first  place,  they  say  they  have  got  real  estate,  but  they  have 
paid  nothing  for  it ; other  real  estate  in  this  vicinity  has  gone  down 
in  price.  But  they  say  they  got  this  cheap,  and  therefore  it  furnishes 
a good  security  to  the  State.  But,  at  the  same  time,  they  say  that 
the  State  is  better  off,  in  consequence  of  the  legislation  of  1869, 
than  it  was  before.  They  come  here,  asking  the  State  to  lend  them 
money  on  property  for  which  they  have  not  paid  anything,  and 
which  they  received  from  the  State  only  a year  ago.  They  ask  the 
State  to  take  back  that  land  which  they  took  from  the  State  a year 
ago,  and  for  which  they  have  not  paid  a dollar,  as  security  for  one 
million  dollars  more  than  they  agreed  to  pay  for  it.  Nobody  would 
reckon  their  real  estate  security  as  anything  at  all. 

Probable  Earnings. 

Where  are  the  probable  earnings  of  this  road?  It  is  natural 
that  the  advocates  of  the  road  should  expect  large  earnings  from  it, 
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but  the  private  capitalist  shrinks  from  it.  There  are  various  gentle- 
who  make  it  out  as  probable  that  the  road  will  earn  from  six  to  seven 
per  cent,  on  $40,000,000.  At  the  head  of  these  stand  Messrs.  Stark 
and  Moore.  They  say  in  their  report  that  they  think  the  company 
will  earn  six  per  cent,  on  $40,000,000,  or  $2,400,000.  They  assume 
that  the  average  earnings  of  the  railroads  of  Massachusetts  for  1868, 
were  $18,000  a mile,  and  they  say  if  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie 
can  do  that  on  four  hundred  miles,  with  one-third  clear  profit,  they 
will  make  $2,400,000.  But  the  average  gross  earnings  of  the  rail- 
roads of  Massachusetts  in  1868  were,  in  fact,  less  than  $12,000  a 
mile.  The  table  appended  to  the  railroad  returns  for  1868  shows 
that  the  gross  income  for  the  railroads  was  $22,671,000,  and  their  to- 
tal length  1,264  miles.  That  would  give  $18,000  per  mile,  and  it  was 
on  that,  no  doubt,  that  they  founded  their  estimate.  But  the  total 
income  is  given  for  the  whole  length  of  the  respective  roads  in  and 
out  of  Massachusetts,  while  the  total  length  of  miles  is  given  only  for 
the  length  of  road  in  Massachusetts ; and,  besides,  the  length  of  the 
branch  lines  is  given  in  a separate  column,  and  that  was  disregarded 
by  them.  For  instance,  the  Hartford  and  New  Haven  road  is 
reckoned  as  of  the  length  of  five  miles  instead  of  sixty-two  miles, 
as  it  really  is ; the  Norwich  and  Worcester  road  is  reckoned  as  of 
the  length  of  seventeen  miles,  instead  of  fifty-nine  miles,  as  it  really 
is ; and  so  on.  The  true  state  of  the  case,  then,  is  this  : The  total 
length  of  main  lines  in  this  State  in  1868  was  twelve  hundred  and 
sixty-four  nriles ; the  total  length  of  branch  lines  in  this  State  was 
two  hundred  and  thirteen  miles;  and  the  total  length  of  miles 
outside  of  the  State,  on  which  the  gross  income  was  reckoned,  was 
four  hundred  and  seventy-nine.  That  will  give  the  total  amount  of 
miles  on  which  the  gross  income  was  earned,  nineteen  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  ; and  that  gives  the  average  gross  earnings  per  mile  in 
Massachusetts  $11,630. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie 
should  not  earn  as  much  as  the  average  railroads  in  Massachusetts. 
These  roads  had  four  hundred  and  sixteen  miles  of  double  track ; 
they  were  well  equipped  ; they  had  an  established  business ; they 
were  mostly  built  for  special^  business  needs,  which  they  could 
control ; they  could  charge  fair  rates  for  their  work.  On  competing 
business,  no  railroad  expects  to  make  thirty-three  per  cent,  profit. 
But  assuming  that  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  comes  up  to  the 
average  of  the  Massachusetts  railroads,  these  railroads  earned,  in 
1868,  on  the  average,  a net  income  of  $3,303  per  mile.  The  length 
of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  when  completed,  will  be  three 
hundred  and  sixty-three  miles,  instead  of  four  hundred,  and  this 
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would  give  their  net  earnings,  11,198,989 ; and  if  Messrs.  Stark  and 
Moore  had  simply  been  accurate  in  their  ciphering,  their  result  would 
have  been  $1,198,989,  instead  of  $2,400,000.  Take  it  on  their  own 
assumed  basis,  and  correct  their  blunders  in  their  figures  and  it 
strikes  otf  one-half. 

On  examining  their  report,  you  will  see  that  these  gentlemen  do 
not  pledge  their  credit,  they  do  not  pledge  their  reputation  as  rail- 
road men,  for  the  result  which  they' announce ; they  simply  rest  on 
the  assumed  correctness  of  their  facts.  Mr.  Graves  himself  used  the 
following  language  in  his  opening  with  reference  to  them : “ They 
base  their  calculations  upon  the  fact,  that  this  road,  when  completed, 
is  estimated  to  earn  as  much  as  an  average  Massachusetts  railroad.” 
On  that  basis,  this  road  will  not  earn  one-half  of  the  sum  which 
they  have  given  as  its  probable  earnings.  I hoped  that  one  or  both 
of  these  gentlemen  would  appear  here  before  you,  that  they  might 
be  questioned  as  to  how  they  made  that  enormous  blunder  which 
reduces  their  estimate  one-half ; but  they  have  not  come  here, 
and  so  it  will  be  for  them  hereafter,  if  they  can,  to  explain  how  it 
happened  that  they  fell  into  such  a blunder’as  that. 

There  are  various  other  gentlemen,  some  of  them,  probably,  lean- 
ing on  Messrs.  Stark  and  Moore,  and  some  others  haying  bonds  or 
stock,  who  persuade  themselves  that  this  road  will  earn  great  sums  ; 
but  others  differ,  and  the  question  is,  which  class  of  gentlemen  have 
the  better  reason  on  their  side ; or  rather,  whether  those  who  come 
here  in  behalf  of  the  petitioners  have  satisfied  you  that  the  road 
can  make  the  earnings  they  think  it  can  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  grades  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  are 
not  such  that  they  can  sustain  a favorable  competition  with  the 
other  roads.  Mr.  Philbrick,  (and  I believe  that  with  reference  to 
this  class  of  questions  there  is  no  man  who  has  a higher  reputation 
than  Mr.  Philbrick  for  learning,  and  accuracy,  because  it  is  a subject 
of  which  he  has  made  a special  study,)  Mr.  Philbrick  estimates  the 
comparative  cost  of  hauligg  freight  on  the  various  lines  as  follows ; 
Over  the  tunnel  line  $1 ; over  the  Boston  and  Albany  $1.18  ; over 
the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  $1.35.  That  is  to  say,  reckoning 
the  absolute  cost  in  competing  for  freight,  the  tunnel  line  will  be 
able  to  carry  as  much  for  $100,000,  as  the  Boston  and  Albany  can 
for  $118,000,  and  as  much  as  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  can  for 
$135,000.  That  shows  that  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  cannot 
sustain  a successful  competition  with  the  other  two  lines  that  exist 
and  will  exist  between  here  and  the  Hudson  River. 
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Local  Business. 

Besides,  their  road  is  not  well  adapted  for  local  business.  It  is 
not  a natural  route,  but  it  is  a route  against  nature.  The  people 
along  the  unfinished  portions  of  the  line  have  no  occasion  to  come 
toward  Boston.  They  go  to  New  York.  This  road  leads  across 
mountains  through  New  England,  only  to  bring  up  against  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  further  west.  Under  such  circumstances 
any  estimate  of  probable  business  which  is  based  simply  on  manu- 
factures and  population  is  fallacious.  There  should  be  a population 
several  times  as  large  as  the  population  along  the  line  of  any  natural 
route,  in  order  to  furnish  an  amount  of  local  business  as  large  as 
that  which  will  exist  upon  a natural  route.  The  reason  is,  because 
these  people  and  their  business  seek  Xew  York,  and  the  population 
and  manufactures,  as  was  explained  yesterday  morning  by  Mr. 
Ashburner,  are  mostly  concentrated  in  the  large  places,  in  Danbury, 
Waterbury  and  the  like,  all  of  which  have  their  direct  communica- 
tion with  New  York.  They  have  no  occasion  to  go  backward  and 
forward  over  this  road ; and,  as  was  further  explained  by  Mr.  Bird, 
last  evening,  the  profit  from  local  business  is  not  so  large  on  the 
traffic  between  the  way  stations  on  the  route  as  it  is  between  the 
way  stations  and  one  of  the  termini.  It  is  the  business  which 
goes  from  Boston  to  the  small  towns  on  the  route,  or  to  one  of 
those  large  places  which  may  be  regarded  as  termini  for  this  pur- 
pose, which  makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  local  business.  All  along  this 
route,  upon  the  best  testimony  that  has  been  put  in  here,  there  is 
no  probability  of  any  such  local  business  as  is  calculated  on,  because 
the  manufacturing  towns  were  built  up,  as  the  railroads  leading  to 
them  were  built  up,  in  the  interest  of  New  York,  and  their  business 
connections  are  with  New  York  as  naturally  as  the  water  in  their 
rivers  runs  toward  the  Sound. 

Through  Business. 

Then  in  regard  to  the  through  business^to  the  West  and  South- 
west, how  can  it  be  brought  to  Boston  the  cheapest?  Nobody,  by 
simply  looking  at  a map,  correctly  appreciates  the  greater  length  of 
a mountain  railroad  over  a valley  railroad.  You  look  upon  the 
map,  and  you  see  that  places  appear  to  be  at  certain  comparative 
distance  from  each  other,  from  which  you  may  hastily  infer  that 
the  comparative  length  of  the  railroads  leading  between  these 
places  will  be  the  same, — that  the  distances  will  bear  the  same 
proportion  to  each  other;  but  that  is  not  so.  For  instance,  you 
want  to  go  from  Fishkill  to  Buffalo.  You  start  from  Fishkill  and 
go  almost  directly  north  to  Greenbush,  for  eighty-five  miles,  and 
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when  you  have  got  to  Greenbush,  you  are  eleven  miles  further  east 
than  Fishkill;  then  you  turn  a sharp  corner  and  go  to  Buffalo,  and 
you  will  reach  Buffalo  with  nine  miles  shorter  distance  than  you 
can  in  going  across  the  country  by  the  Erie  Railroad. 

This  illustrates  the  greater  length  of  a mountain  road  by  reason 
of  the  necessary  curves.  By  the  Erie  Railroad  the  distance  is  nine 
miles  longer  between  Fishkill  and  Buffalo  than  it  is  to  go  from  Fish- 
kill  to  Greenbush,  eighty-five  miles,  making  eleven  miles  easting  in 
that  distance,  then  turning  more  than  a right  angle,  and  going  west 
to  Buffalo. 

Now,  of  the  great  Western  cities,  the  most  favorable  to  this  rail- 
road as  a point  of  comparison  in  regard  to  distance  is  Cincinnati, 
because  it  is  furthest  to  the  south.  If  you  look  at  the  map,  and 
undertake  to  compare  the  distance  between  Cincinnati  and  New 
York  with  the  distance  between  Cincinnati  and  Albany,  you  will 
think  the  distance  shorter  from  Cincinnati  to  New  York  than  from 
Cincinnati  to  Albany ; but  if  you  go  over  the  railroad,  it  is  fifteen 
miles  further.  It  is  744  miles  from  Cincinnati  to  Jersey  City,  op- 
posite New  York,  and  it  is  only  729  miles  from  Cincinnati  to 
Albany,  by  the  way  of  Cleveland  and  Buffalo. 

Now  take  the  distance  from  Cincinnati  to  Boston  by  the  way  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad.  There  was  a little  difference 
between  the  figures  brought  here  by  Mr.  Ramsdell  and  my  own  ; 
but  as  my  own  have  been  compared  by  three  different  joersons  and 
found  to  be  right,  I will  take  them. 

From  Cincinnati  to  Boston,  by  the  way  of  the  Pennsylvania  Cen- 
tral, is  as  follows  : — 

Miles. 

Cincinnati  to  Columbus, 120 

Columbus  to  Pittsburg,  . . . . . . . .193 

Pittsburg  to  Harrisburg,  .......  249 

Harrisburg  to  Allentown, 90 

Allentown  to  Fishkill  (across  the  country  by  routes  not  yet 


finished,) Ill 

Fishkill  to  Boston, 225 

Total, 988 


I make  an  allowance  on  the  distance  between  Allentown  and 
Fishkill  of  ten  miles,  which  Mr.  Ramsdell  said  could  be  saved, 
over  the  distance  as  measured  on  the  map. 

Now  from  Cincinnati  to  Boston,  via  Cleveland,  the  distance  is  as 
follows : — 
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» Miles. 

Cincinnati  to  Cleveland, 248 

Cleveland  to  Buffalo, 183 

Buffalo  to  Albany, 298 

Albany  to  Boston, . . 200 

Total, 929 


It  is  therefore  fifty-nine  miles  shorter  to  Boston  by  the  way  of 
Cleveland  than  by  the  Pennsylvania  Central.  In  addition  to  that, 
about  twenty  miles  will  be  saved  between  here  and  Buffalo  by  the 
tunnel  line,  and  the  new  line  which  is  contemplated  from  the  west 
end  of  the  tunnel ; which  will  make  the  difference  about  seventy- 
nine  miles  in  all,  of  which  the  northern  route  will  have  the  advan- 
tage, provided  the  contemplated  new  line  is  built  from  the  end  of 
the  tunnel. 

That  is  the  distance  in  measured  miles,  but  when  you  allow  for 
the  grades,  the  disproportion  of  the  cost  is  greatly  increased.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  taking  the  measured  miles,  and  making  a 
reasonable  allowance  for  the  great  difference  in  grades  by  the  way 
of  the  mountain  routes,  the  actual  cost  of  hauling  freight  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  Boston  must  be  very  considerably  more  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Central  and  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  than  it  is  by  the 
Cleveland  route. 

Now,  compare  these  distances  to  this  city  with  those  on  the  Erie 
Railroad.  Let  us  take  a shorter  comparison.  Suppose  we  wish  to 
go  to  Buffalo.  From  Boston  to  Buffalo,  by  way  of  Albany,  is  four 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  miles ; by  way  of  Fishkill  it  is  six  hundred 
and  fifteen  miles,  making  a difference  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
miles.  And  when  you  allow  the  twenty  miles  that  are  going  to 
be  saved  by  the  tunnel,  it  makes  the  difference  one  hundred  and 
thirty -seven  miles  in  favor  of  the  northern  route  by  the  tunnel,  and 
the  other  line  which  is  contemplated,  which  Mr.  Mills  of  Williams- 
town  has  in  charge.  And  here,  also,  you  must  make  a greater 
allowance  for  grades,  in  order  to  get  at  the  true  results. 

But  supposing  you  do  not  want  to  go  to  Buffalo, — suppose  you 
want  to  get  the  benefit  of  competition  over  the  Erie  Railroad, — how 
then  ? Why,  then  you  have  to  make  a comparison  of  the  distance 
from  Boston  to  Binghamton  by  the  two  routes ; since  all  the 
through  business  of  the  Erie  Railroad  comes  from  points  west  of 
Binghamton.  From  Boston  to  Binghamton,  via  Albany,  is  three 
hundred  and  forty  miles ; via  Fishkill  it  is  four  hundred  and  eight 
miles — a difference  of  sixty-eight  miles ; so  that  all  the  Erie  Railroad 
business  that  comes  from  Binghamton,  or  from  any  point  west  of 
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there,  can  reach  Boston  with  a saving  of  sixty-eight  miles  by  exist- 
ing routes,  beside  the  difference  in  grades.  Without  allowing  for 
that,  add,  say,  fifteen  miles  which  will  be  saved  by  the  tunnel  and 
the  new  road  from  the  west  end  of  the  tunnel,  and  it  makes  eighty- 
three  miles  saved  to  Binghamton.  Thus,  as  the  Albany  and  Sus- 
quehanna road  is  under  the  control  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  you  will 
get  the  full  benefit  of  all  of  the  Erie  Railroad  competition  to  Albany ; 
and  from  Albany  to  Boston  you  will  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  com- 
petition between  the  tunnel  line  and  the  Boston  and  Albany. 
Therefore  there  will  be  two  full  competing  lines  all  the  way  from 
Boston  to  all  points  west  of  Binghamton. 

The  above  computation  shows  conclusively  that  through  freight 
cannot  be  hauled  as  cheaply  over  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie 
road  as  over  the  other  routes ; so  that  if  they  get  the  through  freight, 
or  any  portion  of  it,  it  must  be  in  spite  of  the  largely  increased 
expense  of  hauling.  Mr.  Adams’s  analysis,  which  Im  put  in  here, 
shows  that  the  through  business  over  the  Erie  Railroad  from  the 
West  is  small  in  comparison  with  that  over  the  New  York  Central; 
and  also  the  difference  in  the  gauge  makes  transhipment  necessary 
in  the  case  of  all  freights  brought  over  the  Erie  Railroad, — an 
element  which  is  to  be  added  to  all  the  computations  which  I have 
given  you.  Besides,  there  is  no  probability,  as  I submit  to  you, 
that  the  South-west  traffic  can  be  brought  past  the  suburbs  of  New 
York  City,  to  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  road,  when,  as  is  well 
known.  New  York  City  is  the  great  point  of  competition,  with  refer- 
ence to  which  the  prices  of  all  the  through  freights  are  fixed. 

These  considerations,  which  I will  not  dwell  upon  any  longer, 
make  it  doubtful,  at  least,  whether  the  expectations  which  have  been 
entertained  of  the  profits. from  the  through  traffic  will  be  realized. 

Coal  Traffic.' 

Then  in  regard  to  the  coal  business.  It  is  plain  that  coal  from 
the  Hudson  River  cannot  be  brought  to  Boston  by  the  Boston, 
Hartford  and  Erie.  That  is  scarcely  pretended.  Nor  can  it  be 
brought  to  Springfield  by  that  railroad.  From  Fishkill  to  Spring- 
field,  by  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  is  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  miles.  From  Rondout  to  Springfield,  by  the  way  of 
Tariffville,  when  that  link  is  completed,  will  be  one  hundred  and 
two  miles,  a difference  of  thirty-one  miles.  So  that  it  is  conceded 
by  Mr.  Brown,  the  president  of  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia  Railroad, 
and  by  most  of  the  other  gentlemen  who  have  testified  here,  I 
believe,  that  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  cannot  hope  to 
bring  coal  to  advantage  to  Springfield ; that  they  cannot  get  it  to 
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that  point  so  cheaply  as  it  can  be  got  there  by  the  other  route.  So 
that  entire  portion  of  Massachusetts  must  depend  upon  some  other 
route  beside  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  to  supply  it 
with  coal ; no  portion  of  W estern  Massachusetts  can  get  coal  to  any 
advantage  by  reason  of  the  construction  of  the  Boston,  Hartford 
and  Erie ; nor  can  Boston,  nor  the  region  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Boston ; nor  can  Providence,  nor  any  region  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Providence ; and  that  will  leave  this  railroad  to  compete 
for  what  coal  they  can  bring  into  Connecticut,  and  up  into  the 
centre  of  Massachusetts. 

Xow,  how  much  can  they  bring  up  into  the  centre  of  Massachu- 
setts ? When  the  tunnel  line  is  completed,  Fitchburg  will  be  139 
miles  from  the  Hudson  River.  By  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie 
road,  Willimantic  will  be  precisely  the  same  distance  from  the  Hud- 
son River  as  Fitchburg ; and  yet  these  gentlemen  talk  about  bring- 
ing coal  into  Massachusetts,  and  up  into  New  Hampshire,  past 
Fitchburg,  by  the  way  of  Willimantic,  and  the  Boston,  Hartford 
and  Erie  Railroad ! Let  not  our  friends  along  the  northern  tier  of 
towns  in  Massachusetts  be  deluded  by  the  idea  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  will  lessen  the  price 
of  coal  to  them ; for  it  will  not. 

The  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  will  have  their  coal  bus- 
iness in  Connecticut,  but  the  amount  even  of  this  has  probably 
been  exaggerated.  The  Norwalk  and  Danbury  Railroad,  for  in- 
stance, which  supplies  Danbury  and  the  region  thereabouts,  only 
carries  12,000  tons  a year ; and  an  intelligent  gentleman,  who  has 
looked  into  this  question  more  than  I have,  tells  me  (I  submit  it  as 
the  estimate  of  another)  that  it  would  be  a large  estimate  to  allow 
to  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  an  annual  tonnage  of 
300,000  tons  of  coal  within  five  years  of  the  completion  of  the 
road ; and  if  they  carry  this  amount  an  average  distance  of  eighty 
miles,  and  receive  five  mills  profit  per  ton  per  mile,  their  coal  busi- 
ness, at  the  expiration  of  five  years,  would  net  them  only  $120,000 
a year. 


Through  Route  to  New  York. 

I desire  to  speak  in  regard  to  the  through  route  from  here  to 
New  York,  which  will  be  completed  by  the  finishing  of  the  line  be- 
tween Putnam  and  Willimantic  and  that  between  Willimantic  and 
New  Haven.  Now,  I am  not  going  to  disparage  the  convenience 
of  this  part  of  their  contemplated  route.  It  will  be  very  conven- 
ient for  Boston  and  for  the  public  to  have  this  route,  and  I hope 
when  it  is  completed,  as  it  is  certain  to  be  completed  by  somebody, 
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that  it  will  prove  profitable.  The  same  objections  which  exist  with 
regard  to  the  construction  of  the  road  from  Waterbary  to  Fishkill 
do  not  apply,  in  my  judgment,  to  the  construction  of  this  part  of 
the  route  between  Willimantic  and  Putnam.  How  much  they  will 
earn  by  reason  of  the  completion  of  it  is  a matter  for  consideration. 
But  I do  not  dwell  upon  that,  because  this  part  of  the  line  will  be 
completed,  and  ought  to  be  completed,  and  it  will  require  but  from 
$350,000  to  $500,000  to  do  it.  But  it  is  another  question  entirely 
whether  the  State  of  Massachusetts  ought  to  pay  for  it.  That  road 
will  connect  directly  with  the  New  Haven  and  Willimantic  Hail- 
road,  to  which  its  completion  is  v^tal,  and  that  railroad  is  a solvent 
and  prosperous  concern.  There  are  likewise  towns  in  Connecticut 
which  will  be  benefited,  and  which,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  ex- 
tends, have  not  yet  contributed  towards  this  road.  The  State  of 
Massachusetts  has  done  its  share,  and  more  too.  If  the  money 
which  the  State  of  Massachusetts  gave  had  been  spent  profitably, 
and  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  or  if  any  reasonable  proportion  of  it 
had  been  spent  profitably,  and  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  this  por- 
tion of  the  line  would  already  have  been  completed.  In  addition 
to  the  general  wastefulness  of  the  corporation,  to  which  I have  re- 
ferred, they  have  spent  about  one  million  of  dollars  in  preparing 
this  part  of  the  route  for  a double  track,  which  was  foolishly  spent, 
and  which  money,  if  they  had  saved  it,  would  have  completed  the 
road,  would  have  built  their  single  track,  and  left  them  to  complete 
their  double  track  as  other  railroads  do,  at  such  time  as  may  be 
convenient,  after  they  have  got  their  single  line  into  operation. 
The  fact  that  this  part  of  the  road  ought  to  be  completed  does  not 
show  that  the  State  ought  to  do  it.  The  State  has  already  given 
enough,  and  more  than  enough.  Let  the  New  Haven  and  Willi- 
mantic Railroad  subscribe  ; let  the  Connecticut  towns  subscribe ; let 
the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  sell  their  Woonsocket  branch  for 
$800,000 ; let  them  sell  their  branch  to  Southbridge  for  as  much  as 
they  can  get,  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  more ; and  let  them, 
instead  of  running  in  rivalry  with  themselves,  use  that  money  and 
all  they  can  get  from  every  other  source,  for  the  completion  of  this 
line. 

Other  Tests  of  the  Probable  Earnings  of  the  whole  Line. 

There  are  tests  of  the  probable  earnings  of  the  whole  line  to 
which  I have  not  referred,  but  which  are  of  great  significance. 
What,  in  point  of  fact,  have  other  railroads  earned  in  this  country  ? 
Mr.  Adams  has  compiled  for  you  a table  of  the  net  earnings  of  fif- 
teen of  the  best  of  them,  and  he  finds  that,  upon  an  average  dis- 
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tance  of  363  miles,  after  having  been,  on  the  average,  17  years  in 
operation,  and  with  their  full  equipment,  these  railroads  earn,  upon 
an  average,  only  12,085,000.  The  Erie  Railroad  in  1866,  on  363 
miles  earned  only  $1,500,000.  Yet  they  had  371  locomotives,  187 
passenger  cars,  5,856  freight  cars,  and  they  had  been  19  years  in  op- 
eration. Since  1868  the  earnings  of  the  Erie  Railroad  have  gone 
down,  and  yet  they  have  an  equipment  which  I am  assured  could 
not  be  joroduced  to-day  for  less  than  eleven  millions  of  dollars ; and 
therefore,  for  the  immense  business  which  is  necessary  to  enable 
the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  Company  to  earn  anything 
like  the  same,  and  which  they  h(^e  to  have  poured  into  their  lap, 
they  could  not  get  an  equipment  to  enable  them  to  do  it  without 
an  expenditure  of  many  millions  of  dollars.  Does  this  company 
expect  to  persuade  you  that  they  can  do  better  than  the  most  suc- 
cessful railroads  in  the  country  have  done  ? 

Take  Mr.  Spelman’s  table  also.  By  this  table,  the  Boston,  Hart- 
ford and  Erie  cannot  hope  to  have  a business  of  over  $3,000  per 
mile  net,  even  after  getting  into  full  operation,  and  this  would  give 
them  a net  income  on  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  miles  of 
$1,089,000.  It  is  easy  to  cipher  up  high  colored  estimates  of  the 
probable  earnings  of  a railroad  company ; but  bring  it  down  to  the 
true  test  of  actual  experience,  see  what  other  roads  have  done,  and 
what  they  are  able  to  do  to-day,  and  it  is  idle  to  dream,  in  view  of 
any  results  which  have  been  accomplished  in  this  country,  that  the 
Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  can  earn  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
which  their  advocates  seek  to  persuade  the  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts they  are  certain  to  earn  immediately  upon  the  completion  of 
their  road. 

The  above  results  require  a large  equipment  and  considerable 
length  of  double  track,  and  a road  almost  all  parts  of  which  are 
immediately  useful  for  through  business ; but  this  road  has  got  but 
a small  equipment,  but  a small  amount  /of  double  track,  and  it  has 
a large  amount  of  branch  roads  not  belonging  to  the  main  track, 
and  which  would  be  of  no  use  for  any  through  business  ; so  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  if  completed,  would 
earn  over  one  million  of  dollars  a year  for  several  years,  whether 
you  judge  from  the  probability  gathered  by  independent  estimates, 
founded  on  the  reason  of  tlie  thing,  or  from  a comparison  with  the 
actual  results  accomplished  by  other  roads  in  this  State  or  country. 

Bankruptcy  Inevitable. 

Now,  if  this  road  cannot  hope  to  earn  more  than  a million  of 
dollars  for  several  years  as  net  profit,  how  can  it  keep  itself  out  of 
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bankruptcy  ? It  will  owe,  when  completed,  thirty-eight  millions  of 
dollars.  The  annual  interest  of  this,  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent, 
is  $2,660,000,  and  it  must  earn  that  amount  of  money,  and  earn  it 
every  year  from  the  start,  in  order  to  .keep  it  out  of  bankruptcy. 
What  will  it  earn  the  first  year  after  its  completion,  I should  like  to 
know  ? Who  is  there  who  believes  that  the  first  year  it  could  earn 
anything  over  its  necessary  expenses  and  the  necessary  repairs  of  the 
road  ? If.  it  does  not,  then  $2,660,000  must  be  added  for  the  inter- 
est that  year,  which  will  make  $40,660,000  of  indebtedness  that  it 
will  be  under,  and  interest  after  that  must  be  computed  on  that 
sum. 

If  completed,  how  will  it  keep  out  of  bankruptcy?  Where 
will  it  get  the  money  for  equipment  ? How  will  it  raise  money 
to  pay  interest  on  its  debt?  It  is  for  the  petitioners  here  to 
show  that  the  State  will  be  safe  in  advancing  this  money  on  the 
expectation  that  there  will  be  adequate  returns;  but  is  it  not 
certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  road 
should  earn  any  such  amount  as  will  be  necessary  to  keep  it  out  of 
bankruptcy  ? Is  it  not  certain  that  it  cannot  approach  that  sum  ? 
How  is  it  going  to  be  made  to  appear  here  that  the  sum  necessary 
to  pay  that  interest  can  be  saved  out  of  the  earnings  of  this  road 
for  several  years  after  its  completion  ? And  if  it  cannot  be,  what 
is  going  to  keep  it  out  of  bankruptcy  at  last  ? I say,  therefore,  with 
such  a result  staring  them  in  the  face,  it  is  folly  for  the  State  to 
advance  more  money,  since  the  road  must  go  into  the  hands  of 
trustees.  Of  course,  the  bondholders  would  like  to  have  the  State 
put  more  money  into  it.  Those  bondholders  who  have  got  no  other 
interest  than  in  the  road  would  like  it,  because  it  would  make  the 
road  so  much  more  valuable  when  it  goes  into  the  hands  of  trus- 
tees, and  they  will  have  to  raise  so  much  less  money  in  order  to 
complete  it.  But  for  the  State,  which  has  got  to  advance  the  whole 
of  this  money, — if  you  lend  the  credit  of  the  State  hereafter, — 
how  can  it  be  otherwise  than  the  merest  folly,  when  the  other  bond- 
holders will  get  five-sixths  of  the  profit  ? The  State  has,  in  round 
numbers,  but  one-sixth  of  the  bonds.  Why  should  the  State,  with 
one-sixth  of  the  bonds,  advance  money  for  the  other  five-sixths  of 
the  bondholders,  with  certain  bankruptcy,  or  certain  winding  up,  in 
the  course  of  a few  years,  staring  them  in  the  face  ? 

It  will  be  said  that  these  are  gloomy  views,  and  you  will  be 
reminded,  as  you  have  been  reminded,  during  the  examination  of 
witnesses,  that  many  successful  enterprises  were  originally  dis- 
trusted. That  is  so;  but  because  many  enterprises  which  have 
ultimately  proved  successful  were  originally  distrusted,  does  it 
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therefore  follow  that  all  enterprises  which  are  originally  distrusted 
will  ultimately  prove  successful  ? Who  keeps  an  account  of  the 
broken-down  enterprises  which  were  originally  distrusted  by 
cautious  men,  but  believed  in  by  enthusiasts,  and  which  have  gone 
to  wreck  and  ruin,  carrying  with  them  all  who  adventured  their 
fortunes  in  them  ? 

Incidental  Advantages  to  Massachusetts. 

If  the  foregoing  views  in  regard  to  the  through  traffic,  the  coal 
business  and  the  general  traffic  which  may  be  expected  from  this 
road  are  correct,  then  the  incidental  advantages  which  may  accrue 
to  the  State  of  Massachusetts  are  much  less  than  have  sometimes 
been  supposed.  It  is  usually  the  case  that  the  principal,  leading 
and  predominant  advantages  which  arise  from  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  accrue  to  those  towns  which  are  along  the  route  and  the 
country  through  which  the  railroad  passes.  Here  the  additional 
business  or  the  additional  convenience  to  Massachusetts  does  not 
promise  to  be  very  large.  What  will  this  road  add  to  Massachu- 
setts that  it  has  not  got  already  ? Massachusetts  has  already  the 
Boston  and  Albany  road  completed  ; it  has  the  tunnel  road  in  cer- 
tain prospect  of  completion  ; then  there  is  the  Western  Connecti- 
cut road,  of  which  you  have  heard  the  details  and  the  convenience  ; 
and  there  is  the  New  Haven  and  Peekskill  road,  which  was  refer- 
red to  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Lyman,  and  which  has  been  more 
fully  described,  though  less  fully  than  I could  have  hoped,  in  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Harrison  and  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Courtenay. 
When  the  New  Haven  and  Peekskill  road  is  completed  from  New 
Haven  to  the  Hudson  River,  striking  the  suspension  bridge,  which 
is  chartered  at  that  point,  it  will  save  in  distance  between  Boston 
and  the  Hudson  River  31^  miles,  and  will  give  every  advantage  to 
be  hoped  for  from  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad.  It  will 
get  a better  route ; it  will  get  less  grade  coming  to  the  east,  be- 
cause, according  to  the  statements  of  Mr.  Courtenay,  there  is  no 
grade  of  over  56  feet  to  the  mile,  and  it  will  lead  directly  to  the 
bridge.  The  line  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  is  already  225 
miles  to  the  Hudson  River,  but  if  it  is  to  lead  to  that  bridge  it  will 
be  ten  miles,  at  least,  further,  and  that  will  make  it  235  miles  to 
the  bridge,  which  will  make  the  distance  41^  miles  greater  by  the 
Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  to  the  point  of  crossing  the  Hudson 
River,  than  it  is  by  the  New  Haven  and  Peekskill  Railroad. 

What  greater  folly  can  there  be  than  for  the  Commonwealth  to 
pay  for  building  a railroad  from  Waterbury  to  the  Hudson  river,  as 
long  as  there  is  a probability  of  the  construction  of  the  New  Haven 
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and  Peekskill  Railroad,  by  private  capital  alone  ? Will  the  Boston, 
Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  be  so  much  better  a road,  with  its  31^ 
miles  greater  distance,  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts  can  afford  to 
put  in  this  money  which  is  asked  for,  for  the  sake  of  building  it  ? 
Is  there  any  doubt  about  the  construction  of  this  road  from  New 
Haven  to  Peekskill  ? If  so,  had  we  not  better  wait  and  see  ? The 
gentlemen  tell  us  that  it  is  going  to  be  built,  and  that  sufficient 
money  is  provided  to  make  a satisfactory  start.  Two  millions  and 
a half  of  dollars  have  already  been  arranged  for,  to  be  used  upon 
it.  We  are  considering  what  is  the  best  policy  for  the  State.  Shall 
the  State  go  on  blindfold  and  put  millions  of  dollars  more  into  the 
construction  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  New  Haven  and  Peekskill  Railroad  is  not  going 
to  be  built ; or  had  she  not  better  inquire  and  ascertain  whether 
that  road  is  going  to  be  built,  which  will  give  her  all  the  advan- 
tages which  anybody  supposes  can  come  from  the  construction  of 
the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  ? 

Policy  or  the  State  in  regard  to  Railroads. 

So  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  for  those  matters.  I 
wish  to  say  a few  words  upon  the  general  policy  of  the  State  in  re- 
ference to  aiding  in  the  construction  of  railroads.  There  are  some 
persons  who  think  that  the  State  should  never  aid,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  construction  of  a railroad  ; but  I do  not  agree 
with  them.  I think  that  time  has  shown  that  the  money  which 
was  lent  to  the  Western  Railroad  was  wisely  lent ; and  with  refer- 
ence to  the  tunnel  route,  about  which  we  have  heard  so  much  here, 
I am  one  of  those  who  hope  that  the  bright  expectations  which 
have  been  entertained  of  the  benefits  which  are  to  flow  from  the 
completion  of  that  route  will  yet  be  realized.  But  I find  nothing 
in  the  history  of  the  Tunnel  enterprise  which  lends  any  plausible 
argument  in  favor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  going 
into  the  expenditure  of  several  millions  of  dollars  more  for  the 
completion  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad.  If  the  treas- 
ury of  Massachusetts  were  full,  and  if  the  taxes  were  light,  still, 
in  all  cases,  the  state  should  examine  very  closely  before  lending  its 
credit  to  a railroad.  The  cases  even  then  ought  to  be  quite  excep- 
tional in  which  the  State  would  lend  its  credit.  Even  with  a full 
treasury  and  light  taxes,  the  State  should  never  lend  its  aid  when- 
ever there  are  private  interests  sufficient  to  furnish  the  means  if 
the  enterprise  is  good.  In  this  case  there  are  such  private  inter- 
ests. For  the  Willimantic  part  of  the  road  there  is  the  New 
Haven  and  Willimantic  Railroad,  and  there  are  the  towns  in  Con- 
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necticut.  For  the  western  division,  there  is  the  Erie  Railroad, 
which  has  a direct  connection  with  this  road,  and  there  are  the 
other  railroads  which  it  is  said  will  be  benefited  by  the  business 
wliich  they  will  receive  in  consequence ; there  are  the  coal  com- 
panies which  lie  to  the  west  of  the  Hudson,  and  there  are  the  towns 
in  western  Connecticut.  At  the  outset  the  Erie  Railroad  thought 
the  connection  would  be  worth  two  million  dollars  a year  to  them, 
as  appears  by  one  of  the  documents  put  into  this  case  by  Mr. 
Graves.  I should  like  to  know  if  they  have  changed  their  minds 
since  then.  In  1867,  as  I understand  from  one  of  these  documents, 
the  coal  companies  virtually  promised  that  they  would  help  some. 
What  have  they  done,  I should  like  to  know  ? If  these  various 
interests  do  not  believe  in  this  line,  why  should  we  ? If  they 
do  believe  in  it,  why,  having  this  direct  interest  in  it,  which  they 
have,  should  they  not  be  required  to  finish  it  ? We  have  done  our 
share  and  more  too,  and  I should  like  to  see  some  of  the  other  par- 
ties, who  have  got  an  interest  at  least  as  direct  as  that  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  do  their  share  towards  the  comple- 
tion of  this  road. 

Again,  the  State  should  never  lend  its  aid  to  a railroad  corpora- 
tion which,  from  its  own  resources,  can  finish  the  work.  The  State 
should  never  aid  in  carrying  on  a speculation.  This  company, 
instead  of  confining  themselves  to  finishing  the  road,  have  grasped 
at  almost  universal  dominion.  They  are  too  magnificent.  They 
are  contemplating  lines  here  and  there,  which  formed  no  part  of 
the  original  design.  They  are  laying  out  money  in  the  purchase 
of  lands  all  along  the  route,  and  especially  at  both  ends  of  it.  They 
go  on  too  large  a scale.  They  project  and  enter  upon  too  magnifi- 
cent schemes.  They  spend  their  money  too  freely.  By  their  own 
showing,  if  confidence  may  be  placed  in  them,  they  have  large  sur- 
plus properties,  which  they  may  dispose  of,  and  which  they  may 
realize  money  upon.  You  know  that  the  Berdell  mortgage  does 
not  cover  the  lands  at  either  end  of  this  road.  They  have  the 
Boston  flats,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Crane,  they  bought  on  specu- 
lation, and  which  are  not  needed  for  the  purposes  of  this  road,  to 
the  value  of  at  least  one  million  of  dollars,  which  they  can  dispose 
of.  If  his  estimate  in  regard  to  these  is  correct,  they  have  got  a 
million  of  dollars’  worth  of  property  available  to-day,  not  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  road,  which  they  bought  on  speculation, 
and  which  they  are  holding  on  speculation.  At  Fishkill,  they  have 
property  which,  if  they  own,  as  stated, — if  it  is  not  held  by  persons 
who  are  holding  it  to  swindle  this  corporation  with, — if  this  corpo- 
ration have  got  the  property  which  their  counsel  say  they  have , 
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they  have  got  $500,000  worth  of  land  there  not  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  this  road,  and  which  they  may  dispose  of.  They  have 
also  got  a ferry,  which  they  may  dispose  of,  reserving  their  own  right 
to  cross.  It  is  now  yielding  an  income,  they  say,  of  $40,000,  and  if 
so,  it  must  be  worth  several  hundred  thousand  dollars.  They  can 
dispose  of  that,  reserving  all  the  rights  they  would  need  for  their 
railroad  purposes,  and  convert  it  into  money.  They  have  a water 
power  at  Newburg,  which  is  worth,  according  to  Mr.  Graves’s  state- 
ment, on  the  thirty-second  page  of  his  opening,  $50,000,  which 
they  have  not  yet  determined  what  to  do  with,  and  it  is  plain  they 
do  not  need  it  for  their  own  purposes.  They  have  the  Woonsocket 
branch  and  the  Southbridge  branch,  which,  on  the  testimony,  are 
worth  $1,200,000,  in  round  numbers,  (some  gentlemen  estimate 
them  higher,)  and  which  ought  to  be  sold,  and  which  will  be  sold, 
one  or  both,  unquestionably,  if  the  State  does  not  grant  them  the 
aid  which  they  seek  here. 

In  addition  to  these  various  resources,  they  have  their  claims 
against  the  directors,  to  which  I have  referred.  Why  should  the 
corporation  not  collect  their  honest  debts  ? Let  them  collect  the 
money  which  is  due  to  them  from  the  directors.  What  excuse  is 
there  for  not  collecting  this  money  ? Will  the  State  put  in  its  own 
money  to  relieve  them  from  this  ? Is  there  anybody  in  Massachu- 
setts who  thinks  that  these  directors  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to 
pay  back  this  money  of  which  they  have  defrauded  this  company  ? 
Why,  then,  should  not  this  corporation  be  compelled  to  collect  the 
money  which  is  its  own  ? 

They  have  got,  therefore,  all  this  landed  property,  this  ferry  prop- 
erty, this  railroad  property,  this  water-power  property,  and  they 
have  got  these  valid  claims,  which  they  may  collect  against  respon- 
sible parties,  and  fill  their  treasury  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  complete  the  road  clear  to  the  Hudson  River, — certainly 
to  complete  it  to  Willimantic,  which  is  all  this  Commonwealth  is 
interested  in,  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Therefore,  I say,  that  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  the  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  this  railroad,  are  such  that,  whatever  the  general 
policy  of  the  Commonwealth  may  be,  it  seems  to  me  the  State 
ought  not  to  advance  any  more  money  to  it. 

No  MORE  Aid,  at  Present,  to  Railroads. 

But  I go  further  than  that.  It  seems  to  me,  in  the  present  finan- 
cial condition  of  this  Commonwealth,  no  State  aid  should  be  granted 
to  any  railroad  company.  It  seems  to  me  the  time  has  come  to 
stop.  We  must  stop  somewhere.  The  State  debt  is  already 
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$30,000,000.  The  State  credit  is  pledged  for  $4,000,000  more  to 
the  tunnel.  The  Commonwealth,  therefore,  is  under  the  certainty 
of  resting  under  a debt  of  $34,000,000.  I believe  that  the  indebted- 
ness of  Massachusetts  to-day, — though  in  regard  to  this  I will  not 
make  an  absolute  statement,  because  I have  not  gone  through  the 
computations  necessary  to  enable  me  to  do  so, — is  greater  in  pro- 
portion to  its  valuation  than  the  indebtedness  of  any  other  solvent 
State, — than  the  indebtedness  of  any  State  that  means  to  pay. 
This  year,  the  tax  is  to  be  $3,300,000.  Lend  $5,000,000  more  to 
this  railroad,  and  it  increases  the  State  tax  every  year  to  the  extent 
of  $300,000  more.  I say  that,  under  these  circumstances,  it  is  the 
duty  of  Massachusetts  to  economize.  I think  no  administration 
can  live,  and  in  my  judgment,  no  administration  ought  to  live,  that 
cannot  manage  the  finances  of  the  Commonwealth  better  than  to 
lend  to  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  $5,000,000  more. 
The  tax-payers  and  people  of  this  Commonwealth  have  a right  to 
complain  of  such  management  as  that ; and,  in  my  judgment,  they 
will  not  submit  to  it,  and  they  ought  not  to  submit  to  it.  If  we 
cannot  manage  the  finances  in  this  State  better  than  that,  let  us  go 
out  of  power,  and  let  a new  set  be  put  in  who  can  manage  the 
financial  matters  of  this  State  with  more  regard  for  the  rights  of 
tax-payers  and  the  people. 

Mr.  Dana.  When  you  speak  of  the  debt,  you  make  no  reference 
to  the  sinking  fund. 

Mr.  Allen.  I do  not.  The  items  are  all  stated  in  the  governor’s 
message  and  the  treasurer’s  report.  I am  stating  the  amount  of  the 
debt.  There  are  sources  for  relieving  it,  in  part,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  sinking  funds,  and  in  the  statements  which  the  gov- 
ernor laid  before  you  in  his  message  this  year. 

You  have  asked  various  gentlemen  who  have  been  here  for  their 
opinions  in  regard  to  this  matter.  I have  been  asked  to  come  in 
here  by  the  Legislature,  and  I have  given  you  mine,  and  it  is  not  an 
opinion  which  I have  formed  in  reference  to  this  case,  for,  if  the 
Committee  will  pardon  me  for  a single  moment  in  a reference  to 
what  appertains  to  me  individually,  I will  say  that  I had  occasion 
to  act  upon  this  opinion,  and  I did  act  upon  it  months  before  I 
supposed  there  was  to  be  any  further  question  between  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts  and  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad 
Company.  Last  summer,  when  the  gentlemen  who  had  projected 
that  enterprise  which  I believe  is  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  com- 
merce of  Boston,  the  Cape  Cod  Ship  Canal  Company,  came  to  me 
as  they  did,  to  consult  with  me  and  seek  my  assistance,  I told  them 
then  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  ought  not  to 
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grant  them  any  State  aid,  and  that  they  could  not  have  my  help 
toward  getting  their  charter  except  with  the  distinct  understanding 
that  no  aid  should  be  asked  for  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, because  that  was  a point  on  which  I had  fully  made  up 
my  mind ; and  that  on  no  consideration,  and  for  no  fee,  would  I 
lend  myself,  under  any  circumstances,  to  an  attempt  by  any  person 
or  corporation  to  obtain  a further  grant  of  aid  for  a business  enter- 
prise from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  as  long  as  the 
financial  condition  of  the  State  should  remain  substantially  as  it  was 
then,  and  as  it  is  now. 

I say,  therefore,  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  at  present, 
should  grant  no  more  aid  to  any  business  enterprise  whatever.  If 
these  enterprises  cannot  get  along  without  State  aid,  let  them  wait. 

The  State  ought  not  to  Attempt  to  Manage  Railkoads. 

Further,  I believe  it  is  the  very  worst  policy  for  the  State  to 
assume  the  management  of  a railroad.  They  say,  “ Trust  the  gov- 
ernor and  council.  Cannot  you  trust  the  governor  and  council? 
Put  this  whole  matter  into  the  hands  of  the  governor  and  council, 
and  let  them  have  the  disbursement  of  this  money  according  to 
their  own  judgment.  Cannot  you  trust  them?”  I answer,  that  it 
is  no  part  of  the  proper  business  of  the  governor  and  council  to 
manage  a railroad ; it  is  not  advantageous  to  the  State  that  they 
should  do  so.  In  this  case,  these  men  who  are  seeking  for  State 
aid,  deceived  the  governor  and  council,  the  commissioners  and  the 
attorney-general ; they  deceived  us  all  in  the  manner  that  I have 
described.  I take  my  full  share  of  the  blame  for  being  bamboozled, 
as  I feel  in  my  inmost  soul  I was,  on  that  occasion.  But  they 
fooled  us  all;  and  Mr.  Farwell  comes  here,  and  in  his  testimony 
virtually  boasts  of  it,  when  he  says  that  the  corporation  bought 
their  stock  until  they  got  their  first  instalment  of  State  aid,  because 
it  was  necessary  to  keep  up  the  market  value,  in  order  to  make  the 
commissioners  and  the  governor  and  council  think  they  had  got 
assets  sufficient  to  complete  the  road.  After  they  had  got  their 
first  instalment,  he  did  not  think  anybody  connected  with  the 
company  had  much  more  to  do  with  buying  shares.  I say  he 
virtually  boasts  of  it. 

Now,  we  State  officers  who  were  then  in  power  had  just  as  stern 
and  strict  a duty  resting  upon  us,  to  watch  these  men,  as  any  future 
State  officers  can  have,  and  they  successfully  practised  every  variety 
of  deception  upon  us.  They  deceived  us  in  the  matter  that  I have 
been  speaking  of ; they  deceived  us  as  to  the  trustees  under  the 
Berdell  mortgage ; they  deceived  us  as  to  putting  out  the  Berdell 
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bonds  illegally;  they  deceived  us  as  to  their  borrowing  money; 
they  deceived  us  as  to  the  disposition  which  they  made  of  their 
money,  and  their  losses ; they  deceived  us  as  to  their  title  to  the 
property  over  at  Fishkill,  and  other  property.  We  believed  that 
they  had  $2,000,000  on  hand,  March  1st,  1869,  and  we  never  had  a 
suspicion  that  they  were  paying  interest  money  except  on  some 
Berdell  bonds  and  the  floating  debt  until  this  winter.  The  first 
news  we  had  of  it  was  when  we  found  by  their  account  that  they 
had  paid  $1,870,000  for  interest.  We  were  all  cheated.  They 
have  deceived  the  State  oflicers  from  first  to  last.  Where  is  there 
a State  officer  who  has  had  any  connection  with  this  company  who 
will  not  be  obliged  to  own  that  they  have  deceived  him  ? There  is 
not  one. 

But  they  say  they  will  not  do  so  any  m.ore.  They  come  here 
and  ask  us  to  believe  that  they  will  not  do  so  again  ; that  they  will 
be  honest  hereafter,  and  that  new  State  officers  can  be  appointed  to 
watch  them.  Why,  gentlemen,  I recollect  when  I was  young,  in 
the  early  days  of  my  practice,  a somewhat  respectable  man  was 
brought  up  for  selling  rum,  in  a town  in  western  Massachusetts. 
The  district-attorney  was  Mr.  Dawes,  who  is  now,  God  bless  him  ! 
in  Washington,  fighting  the  battle  for  public  economy  as  I,  in  a far 
more  humble  manner,  am  trying  to  fight  it  here ; and  when  this 
rum-seller,  who  as  I say,  was  a somewhat  respectable  man,  came 
up  begging  to  be  let  off,  promising  he  would  not  do  so  any  more, 
Mr.  Dawes  let  him  go.  At  the  next  term  he  was  brought  up  on  a 
new  complaint,  for  new  violations  of  the  law,  and  what  had  he  to 
say  ? Why  only  that  he  was  ready  to  renew  the  old  promise  ! 
That  is  what  these  gentlemen  say.  They  are  ready  to  renew  their 
old  promise.  But  they  cannot  give  us  any  stronger  assurance  than 
they  have  given  heretofore  when  they  have  lied  to  us  and  deceived 
us.  It  is  impossible  for  the  governor  and  council,  sitting  in  the 
State  house,  to  direct  successfully  the  afiairs  of  a railroad.  It  is  far 
better  for  the  State  to  keep  clear  of  it.  I beg  you  not  to  be  caught 
by  the  flimsy  pretext  that  the  Commonwealth  will  be  safe  if  the 
whole  disposition  of  the  State’s  money  is  left  in  charge  of  any  board 
of  State  officers  whatever. 

Legal  Complications. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  probable  earnings,  the  legal  compli- 
cations in  the  case  of  this  company  are  too  great  for  safety.  The 
Berdell  mortgage  has  been  violated  by  the  trustees,  and  bonds 
issued  illegally.  The  corporation  is  bankrupt ; the  directors  are 
personally  liable  ; the  title  of  the  property  is  complicated  ; there 
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are  numerous  suits  already  pending ; Dillon  and  Munson,  the  con- 
tractors, have  instituted  legal  proceedings ; the  officers  of  the 
Dutchess  and  Columbia  road  have  taken  possession  of  part  of  the 
line  by  force ; Mr.  Barnes,  the  engineer,  has  sued  them,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  newspaper  reports,  somebody  else  over  there  has  sued 
them ; every  bondholder,  every  shareholder,  every  creditor  may 
every  day  of  the  year,  institute  proceedings  in  law  or  in  equity 
against  this  corporation,  for  they  have  all  been  swindled.  They  ask, 
“ Who  has  an  interest  to  do  this  ? Who  has  an  interest  to  insti- 
tute legal  proceedings  ? Are  not  the  people  governed  by  their 
interests  ? ” I reply  that  anybody  has  an  interest  who  wishes  to 
receive  the  fee  incident  to  receiverships  or  assigneeships,  or  any- 
body who  wishes  to  levy  black  mail.  Who  had  an  interest  to  com- 
mence proceedings  against  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  drive 
them  from  New  York  to  Boston  ? But,  apart  from  the  question  of 
pecuniary  interest,  sometimes  a man  is  found  who  feels  an  interest 
in  exposing  and  defeating  frauds,  even  though  it  may  cost  money 
to  do  it.  Sometimes,  honest,  resolute  men  who  have  been  swin- 
dled are  found,  who  think  that  their  true  interest  lies  in  following 
up  the  swindlers  and  bringing  them  to  justice.  “ Who  will  put 
them  into  bankruptcy  ? ” Will  all  the  other  creditors  lie  by  coolly 
and  see  rich  contractors  receive  the  preference,  I should  like  to 
know  ? If  they  have  this  property,  the  creditors  at  large  may  want 
it.  The  company  can  give  no  security  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  that  is  not  exposed  to  litigation.  It  is  like  their 
coming  up  here  and  undertaking  to  pledge  a note  which  was  taken 
in  a horse  trade,  where  the  note  is  resisted  upon  the  ground  of  a 
breach  of  warranty  and  deceit  in  the  sale  of  the  horse.  They  say 
it  may  be  worth  something  ; they  think  it  may  be  collected  ; but  it 
is  exposed  to  litigation  and  no  man  would  risk  a dollar  of  his  money 
on  such  security  as  that.  There  is  no  probability  that  this  com- 
pany can  earn  the  large  sums  that  are  anticipated  by  them.  There 
is  no  chance  that  they  will  escape  bankruptcy,  or  escape  being 
wound  up  in  a court  of  chancery.  That  is  the  natural  end  for  cor- 
porations of  this  sort.  They  are  to  go  the  way  of  all  other  bankrupt 
and  swindling  corporations,  and  after  being  purified  by  the  stern 
discipline  of  the  courts,  this  company  may  rise  into  a measure  of 
comparative  usefulness.  They  are  to  tread  the  path  which  their 
predecessors  have  trod.  Shall  they  not  reap  that  which  they  have 
sown  ? 
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General  Considerations. 

Why  should  it  not  be  so  ? Why  should  they  escape  their  just 
fate  ? It  is  the  same  company  that  comes  here ; it  is  composed 
largely  of  the  same  individuals.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that 
these  men  and  their  friends  do  not  own  the  bulk  of  the  bonds  and 
the  stock.  The  State  aid,  if  granted,  will  inure  to  their  benefit. 
You  cannot  give  State  aid  without  their  receiving  a share  of  the 
benefit ; and  Mr.  Farwell  comes  in  here  at  the  very  close  of  the 
hearings  and  tells  you  that  he  represents  to-day  the  largest  interest 
in  this  road  of  any  one  man,  and  he  is  the  one  who,  forsooth,  of  all 
the  men  in  this  Commonwealth,  is  to  receive  the  greatest  pecuniary 
benefit.  If  you  grant  State  aid  to  this  corporation,  you  are  granting 
it  to  him  who  has  plundered  this  corporation  to  this  extent  and 
defrauded  the  stockholders  more  largely  than  any  other  one  indi- 
vidual. It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  individuals,  to  some  extent, 
may  be  different,  and  that  new  persons  may  have  bought  shares, 
because  the  corporation  is  the  same.  So  far  as  the  State  is  con- 
cerned, the  corporation  is  the  same.  The  corporation  retains  its 
corporate  identity ; the  transfer  of  shares  does  not  change  it.  The 
question  is,  shall  this  company,  as  a company,  be  whitewashed,  or 
shall  the  stamp  of  reprobation  rest  upon  it  ? 

Is  it  said  that  the  State  has  misled  innocent  persons  into  invest- 
ing money  in  these  securities,  and  so  should  help  them  out?  Where 
would  such  a doctrine  as  that  stop  ? Is  the  State  bound  to  an 
unlimited  extent,  because  it  has  been  deceived  into  lending  money, 
taking  the  bonds  at  a higher  rate  than  any  private  individuals  have 
taken  them  ? The  State  has  paid  more  money  for  every  dollar  of 
the  bonds  she  holds,  than  any  one  else.  Should  the  State  help 
those  who  bought  their  bonds  upon  a falling  market  ? No  private 
individual  would  recognize  such  an  obligation  as  that.  Was  it 
understood,  I should  like  to  know,  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
should  guarantee  to  the  stockholders  of  this  corporation  that  the 
stockholders’  own  officers  should  not  steal  the  money  which  the 
Commonwealth  had  lent  to  them  ? — because  that  is  what  it  amounts 
to,  Avhen  the  doctrine  is  urged  that  the  State  should  help  out  these 
innocent  stockholders.  Shall  the  State  guarantee  that  the  stock- 
holders’ own  officers  shall  not  steal  the  money  which  the  Common- 
wealth has  lent  to  this  corporation  ? There  is  no  reason  Avhy  those 
persons  who  have  invested  money  in  these  bonds  should  not  take 
the  risk  of  their  venture.  They  bought  these  Berdell  seven  per 
cent,  bonds  for  fifty  per  cent,  of  their  par  value,  expecting  to  get 
fourteen  per  cent,  interest  on  their  investment,  besides  doubling 
their  entire  principal.  Does  not  this  imply  risk?  Shall  persons 
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invest  their  money  at  this  rate,  expecting  fourteen  per  cent,  inter- 
est, and  expecting  to  double  their  money,  and  then  call  upon  the 
Commonwealth  to  protect  them  against  loss  ? But  what  persons 
are  they,  and  where,  who  have  bought  the  bonds,  or  stock,  of  this 
corporation,  on  the  credit,  or  faith,  or  encouragement,  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  ? How  many  of  them  are  there  who  own  their 
bonds  and  stocks  to-day?  and  what  shall  be  done  for  those  who 
have  bought  and  sold,  and  sold  at  a loss,  and  who  are  no  longer 
interested  in  this  corporation  ? What  assurance  is  there  that  the 
persons  who  have  suffered  loss  will  be  helped  by  any  aid  which  you 
can  grant?  There  is  no  such  assurance. 

But,  gentlemen,  I repudiate  the  idea  of  any  duty  on  the  part  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  those  who  have  lost  money  in  these 
operations.  There  is  no  such  duty ; but  if  there  were,  this  is  not 
the  way  to  discharge  it,  because  it  would  reach  only  a portion  of  those 
who  ought  to  be  helped,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  reach, 
to  a large  extent,  those  who  should  not  be  helped.  The  moral 
duty  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  is  to  pass  an  honest 
and  effectual  moral  judgment  on  the  dishonest  corporation  ; to  give 
it  out  to  the  countiy  and  to  the  world  that  these  practices  cannot 
prevail  here ; to  separate  ourselves  from  all  responsibility  for  them 
or  sanction  of  them ; to  abstain  from  inflating  this  immense  amount 
of  fictitious  securities  for  the  further  deception  and  loss  of  our 
citizens;  and  to  maintain  our  commercial  credit  at  home  and 
abroad,  by  setting  an  emphatic  condemnation  on  this  great  series  of 
frauds. 

The  question  which  awaits  your  consideration,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Legislature,  is  whether  the  moral  judgment  of  Massachu- 
setts shall  rest  in  words  alone,  while,  by  their  acts,  they  encourage 
and  appear  to  sanction  a repetition  of  the  like  frauds,  or  whether, 
by  their  words  and  their  acts,  both  tending  in  the  same  direction, 
they  shall  show  their  sincerity  in  their  reprobation  of  this  widely 
reaching  iniquity. 
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CLOSING  ARGUMENT  POR  THE  HOLDERS  OP  BONDS 

By  RICHARD  H.  DANA,  Jr.,  Esq. 


Mr.  Chairman;,  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee : 

To  a person  looking  at  a map  of  New  England,  as  it  presents 
itself  to  the  great  West,  it  takes  the  form  somewhat  of  a fan.  One 
extreme  is  the  Canadian  border,  and  the  other  the  south-western 
end  of  Connecticut  on  the  Sound,  and  Boston  is  the  handle  of  the 
fan.  Now,  the  natural  divisions,  under  such  circumstances,  would 
be  a north-west  frontier,  a due  west  frontier,  and  a south-west  fron- 
tier. The  great  natural  avenues  to  the  West  would  be  a north-west, 
a due  west,  and  a south-west  avenue.  Such,  Mr.  Chairman,  has 
been,  in  fact,  the  case,  from  the  earliest  Indian  tribes,  whose  history 
we  know  anything  about,  down  to  the  last  movements  of  a civilized 
and  wealthy  community.  There  was  the  Indian  trail  to  the  north- 
west, the  Indian  trail  due  west,  passing  Stockbridge,  and  seeking 
the  head  waters  of  the  Hudson  about  Albany  and  Lake  George  ; and 
then  the  other  perhaps  still  greater  and  more  known  Indian  trail, 
which  passed  through  Connecticut,  from  the  head  of  what  is  now 
the  Thames  River,  and  crossed  the  Connecticut  River,  passing  along 
almost  exactly  where  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Company’s 
surveyors  and  engineers  have  laid  their  track,  around  the  mountains, 
and  past  Whaley’s  Pond,  with  its  termination  exactly  in  that  small 
bay  inside  of  the  Presque  Isle  or  Denning’s  Point,  which  you,  gen- 
tlemen, had  the  pleasure,  with  some  of  us,  of  visiting  last  week. 
When  the  British  sought  to  conquer  the  western  part  of  the  coun- 
try from  the  French,  they  sent  a north-western  expedition  under 
Wolfe,  to  Quebec,  a central  expedition  about  Ticonderoga  and  the 
head  waters  of  the  Hudson,  and  a south-western  expedition  to 
Pennsylvania, — to  Fort  Du  Quesne,  now  Pittsburg,  which  was  no 
less  successful  than  I hope  our  south-western  avenue  will  be  to-day. 
It  had  no  enemies  at  home ! And,  sir,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, we  turned  our  attention  to  the  North-west,  and  there  was 
Stark  at  Bennington,  and  the  hero  of  Ticonderoga.  We  found 
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General  Burgoyne  on  our  due  west  line,  at  Saratoga,  and  brought 
him  and  his  army  prisoners  substantially  over  the  line  of  the  Boston 
and  Albany  Railroad  to  Boston  and  Cambridge.  When  the  New 
England  troops  moved  west.  New  York  being  in  possession  of  the 
enemy,  they  passed  nearly  along  the  line  of  the  Boston,  Hartford 
and  Erie  Railroad,  from  Hartford,  almost  exactly  where  we  wind 
our  way  to  Fishkill,  and  there  across  the  Hudson  to  Newburg. 
There  Washington  established  his  headquarters ; and  there  is  the 
natural  opening  between  the  one  great  branch  of  the  Alleghanies, 
which,  coming  up  the  Hudson  River  as  the  Highlands,  reappears 
on  the  other  side,  and  forms  the  Green  Mountains  of  Berkshire  and 
Vermont,  and  the  other  branch  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  which,  above 
Newburg,  forms  the  Kaatskills  and  the  Adirondacks.  Washington 
understood  the  advantage  of  that  position  as  the  natural  communi- 
cation between  New  England  and  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
the  South.  I have  in  my  hand  an  article  upon  the  local  history  of 
the  different  parts  of  New  York,  which  struck  my  eye,  some  little 
while  ago,  from  which  I will  read  an  extract : — 

“ The  Indian  trail  from  the  Housatonic  to  the  Hudson  is  by  the 
way  of  Whaley’s  Pond  and  the  Matteawan  stream  [that  is  Fishkill 
River,]  terminating  at  Presque  Isle  [afterwards  Allyn’s  and  now 
Denning’s  Point].  The  early  settlers  of  the  country  followed  the 
same  line,  travelling  from  the  Eastern  States  in  their  wagons  to 
Ohio,  crossed  the  Hudson  at  Fishkill ; and  when  the  revolutionary 
war  broke  out,  W ashington  at  once  adopted  it  for  thejtransportation 
of  troops  and  munitions  of  war.” 

This  article,  which  was  written  before  this  question  arose,  goes 
on  to  say : — 

“ The  directors  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad,  who 
have  taken  this  point  [Denning’s  Point,]  as  their  terminal  depot  on 
the  Hudson,  with  a laudable  regard  for  public  sentiment,  have 
ordered  that  those  oak  trees  on  Denning’s  Point  under  which 
Washington  used  to  sit,  shall  not  only  be  preserved,  but  protected 
from  injury.” 

You  remember,  gentlemen,  the  natural  features  of  the  Western 
terminus  of  this  railroad.  You  know  the  Blue  Ridge  that  forms 
the  Kaatskills  above  and  the  Adirondacks,  and  the  main  range, 
which  form  the  Highlands  below  Newburg,  and  afterwards  the 
Green  Mountains.  Washington,  to  use  his  own  language,  was 
“ deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  preserving  this  communi- 
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cation  between  the  Eastern  States  and  the  Southern  and  Middle 
States,”  and  you  recollect  that  when  Rochambeau,  the  commander 
of  the  French  army,  was  in  Rhode  Island,  and  Washington  was  at 
Newburg,  they  selected  as  the  place  for  their  interview,  the  town  of 
Wethersfield,  three  miles  south  of  Hartford,  then  a more  important 
place,  I believe,  than  Hartford  itself.  Washington  followed  the 
track  that  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  now  takes  to 
get  to  Wethersfield  and  Hartford,  and  Rochambeau  passed  up  to 
Providence  and  took  very  nearly  the  present  line  of  the  “ Provi- 
dence, Hartford  and  Fishkill  Railroad,”  to  meet  Washington  at 
Wethersfield. 

You  took  great  pains,  gentlemen,  I know,  at  the  western  termi- 
nation of  this  railroad,  to  ascertain  exactly  how  matters  stood, — 
where  this  terminus  was,  and  what  were  its  n^itural  advantages. 
You  passed  carefully  over  the  whole  of  this  road.  I have  a distinct 
recollection  of  seeing  you  descend  from  the  cars  at  every  important 
gap,  or  piece  of  masonry,  every  large  culvert,  every  large  bridge, 
from  Boston  on.  I have  a pretty  distinct  recollection,  too,  of  an 
attempt  at  a dinner  at  Putnam.  I do  not  mean  to  speak  disparag- 
ingly of  those  gentlemen  who  did  their  best  for  us,  and  I hope 
nothing  I may  say  will  affect  the  value  of  that  part  of  the  road.  I 
remember,  also,  a total  abstinence,  and  not  extravagant,  dinner 
which  we  ate  at  Xewburg;  the  cars  which  took  us  up  to  Fishkill, 
which  I think  we  shall  not  easily  forget,  nor  those  in  which  we 
descended  from  Hewburg  to  the  great  city  of  Hew  York;  when  we 
were  left  at  the  station  in  a heavy  rain  and  deep  mud,  without  a 
carriage  to  take  us,  and  marched  upon  foot  to  our  hotel,  where  we 
had  big  fires  to  dry  ourselves,  standing ; and  the  next  morning  you 
had  the  pleasure,  as  you  sat  at  breakfast,  of  reading  in  a Hew  York 
journal,  that  having  been  “dined  and  wined”  at  Newburg,  and  car- 
ried down  to  Hew  York,  in  one  of  the  superb  cars  belonging  to 
some  gentleman  famous  in  the  “ history  of  Erie,”  you  at  last  wound 
up  with  an  entertainment  at  the  same  gentleman’s  opera  house,  and 
had  concluded  to  report  in  favor  of  the  road  ! That  piece  of  bitter 
irony  you  might  easily  forget ; but  I did  not  think  that  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Commonwealth,  in  addressing  you  the  day  before 
yesterday,  would  have  repeated  it  in  his  emphasized  intimation  that 
this  Committee  had  received  a “ varied  entertainment.”  He  has 
been  with  you  every  day,  and  could  have  learned  the  truth.  But, 
gentlemen,  I know  you  did  very  hard  work.  I escaped  the  last  part 
of  it ; that  is,  that  march,  through  mud  and  rain,  over  the  six  miles 
that  yet  lies  unfinished  between  Boston  and  Willimantic,  a feat 
which  some  of  you  performed  with  great  vigor  and  courage. 
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I will  first  call  your  attentiou,  if  you  please,  to  the  north-western 
communication  from  Boston,  because  I will  take  the  avenues  up  in 
geographical  not  in  chronological  order.  You  know  something  of 
the  history  of  the  Vermont  Central  and  the  Vermont  and  Massachu- 
setts Railroads.  You  know  what  the  routes  are  by  which  we  com- 
municate with  the  North-west,  the  Ogdensburg  at  present  being  the 
great  route.  Mr.  Barnard  told  us,  (and  there  is  no  man  better 
informed  upon  this  subject  than  Mr.  George  Barnard)  that  he  thinks 
the  net  earnings  of  the  Ogdensburg  Railroad  in  1865,  were  about 
$121,000;  in  1866,  $275,000;  in  1867,  $360,000;  in  1868,  $495,000; 
in  1869,  $543,000.  The  gross  earnings  of  the  road  were  in  1860, 
$404,000;  in  1865,  $717,000,  and  in  1869,  $1,045,000.  He  said  that 
he  believed  the  contributors  to  the  Ogdensburg  Road,  had  lost  fif- 
teen millions  of  dollars ; and,  he  added,  that  he  thought  if  that  was 
so,  it  still  was  a cheap  thing  for  Boston.  The  Ogdensburg  had  a 
first  mortgage  of  $1,500,000 ; it  had  a second  mortgage  of  $3,000,000 ; 
the  bonds  of  the  first  mortgage  fell  to  fifty  dollars,  and  the  bonds  of 
the  second  were  sold  for  five  dollars  apiece.  Now  the  preferred 
bonds  stand  at  $105,  and  the  second  mortgage  bonds,  that  sold  for 
five  dollars,  sell  for  eighty-four  dollars.  Besides,  there  is  a debt  of 
$500,000  for  equipment,  covered  by  equipment  bonds,  and  the  road 
has  a contract  with  the  Lowell  corporation  at  a rate  which  will  bring 
from  six  to  eight  per  cent,  on  its  entire  capital. 

That,  gentlemen,  is  the  history  of  the  North-west  communication. 
The  Board  of  Trade,  in  its  report  for  1861,  enumerates  the  various 
routes  that  lead  to  the  North-west,  and  says  that  the  transportation 
company  have,  jdying  from  Ogdensburg  westward,  a steam  fleet  of 
twenty  steamers,  of  four  hundred  tons  each,  which,  in  1869,  carried 
ninety  thousand  tons  east,  sixty  thousand  tons  west,  and  seventeen 
thousand  passengers.  The  stock  of  the  Vermont  & Massachusetts 
R.  R.  sold,  in  1858  for  $8.25,  and  in  1870  for  $60.  Now,  after 
all  this  struggle,  you  perceive,  after  going  through  the  valley  of 
humiliation,  selling  lower  than  any  other  railroad  stock  or  bonds 
ever  sell  in  this  country, — lower  than  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  ene- 
mies of  this  south-western  avenue  to  sink  our  road,  now  or  ever 
hereafter, — the  end  is  the  establishment  of  a great,  well-paying, 
and  indispensable  communication  with  the  North-west. 

Now  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  due  west  communication. 
You  doubtless  know  the  outline  of  its  history,  strange  and  event- 
ful. It  began  with  that  old  patriot.  General  Knox,  in  1791,  endeav- 
oring for  a canal  from  Boston  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Hudson. 
In  1825,  after  thirty-four  years.  Gov.  Eustis  recommended  the  re- 
opening of  that  enterprise,  and  a commission,  consisting  of  Mr. 
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Willis  of  Pittsfield,  General  Dearborn,  and  Mr.  Loammi  Baldwin, 
an  accomplished  engineer,  was  appointed  to  make  the  survey.  You 
recollect  that  they  recommended  passing  near  the  Hoosac  Moun- 
tain. In  1826,  Governor  Lincoln  suggested  a railway  instead  of  a 
canal,  and  a commission  was  appointed  upon  the  subject : and  Gov- 
ernor Lincoln,  in  his  next  message,  made  the  astounding  declaration 
that  he  thought  a railway  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Hudson  practi- 
cable ! But  a portion  of  the  Boston  press  and  of  the  country  press, 
which  at  that  time  was  not  so  far  advanced  as  the  governor  and 
the  leading  public  men,  proved  to  demonstration,  that  according  to 
Loammi  Baldwin’s  own  plans,  it  would  take  just  fifty-two  years  and 
seventeen  days  to  finish  that  railroad!  Now,  the  exactness  of  that 
calculation,  fifty-two  years  and  seventeen  days^  strikingly  reminds 
me  of  some  of  the  calculations  we  have  had  before  us,  presented 
by  the  attorney-general’s  witnesses.  An  attempt  was  made  in  1826 
to  appoint  a further  commission.  It  was  opposed  by  that  very 
able  man,  long  since  dead,  Mr.  Henry  Shaw,  of  Lanesborough. 
Some  of  you  may  remember  him.  I remember,  as  a boy,  being 
taken  by  the  hand  and  led  into  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
hear  his  speech.  It  prevailed,  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  to  do  nothing  towards  the  due  west  avenue.  His  arguments 
were  that  it  was  impossible  to  compete  against  the  Hudson  River. 
He  thought  that  the  commerce  of  Boston  must  be  confined  to  a 
circle  of  one  hundred  miles  radius  on  the  north,  south  and  west ; 
and  our  trade  was  to  be  with  the  Indies  and  Europe.  Berkshire’s 
natural  market  was  New  York,  and  nothing  that  we  could  do  would 
alter  or  qualify  it.  I remember  hearing  also  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Theodore  Sedgwick  of  Stockbridge,  on  the  opposite  side  (father  of 
the  late  United  States  Attorney  of  New  York).  He  came  from 
the  centre  of  Berkshire.  Said  he,  “We  are  losing  daily  our  con- 
nection with  Massachusetts  ; we  are  tending  down  stream  to  New 
York  : a railroad  will  save  us  to  Massachusetts.”  And,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  the  railroad  which  has  fought  against  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  the  Hudson,  the  natural  tendency  of  business  towards  New 
York  ; and  we  have  now  a western  railroad,  due  west  from  Boston 
to  the  Hudson,  making  more  money  than  it  knows  what  to  do  with, 
paying  as  large  dividends  as  the  law  allows,  and  now  forced  by  the 
competition  of  the  Erie  by  water  from  New  York  to  make  more 
and  more  favorable  offers  to  the  merchants  of  Boston.  That  has 
been  its  result ; but,  gentlemen,  we  must  not  forget  the  history  it 
went  through.  I need  not  recall  to  you  those  public-spirited  men 
who  took  an  active  part  in  the  great  enterprise  ; the  names  of  Lin- 
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coin,  Hale,  Phelps,  Sedgwick,  Henshaw,  Washburn,  Quincy,  will 
not  be  forgotten  in  the  annals  of  the  State. 

In  1828  a board  was  appointed  consisting  of  Governor  Lincoln, 
Nathan  Hale,  David  Henshaw,  and  Theodore  Sedgwick,  and  the 
community  was  stirred  by  the  pamphlets  of  Mr.  Hale,  Mr.  Wash- 
burn and  Mr.  Sedgwick  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  by 
the  speeches  of  Mr.  Shaw  and  the  articles  written  in  some  of  the 
papers  in  the  centre  and  eastern  part  of  the  State.  In  the  year 
1831,  the  Act  of  incorporation  was  granted.  Mr.  Bliss  says,  in  his 
“History  of  the  Western  Railroad,”  page  22,  “There  was  an  en- 
tire want  of  confidence  in  the  enterprise  as  a financial  undertaking, 
and  very  many  doubted  even  the  practicability  of  its  execution.” 
And  let  me  remind  you,  as  you  will  find  in  Mr.  Bliss’s  interesting 
history,  that  all  the  time  the  effort  was  making  to  carry  a railroad  due 
west  to  Albany  there  was  a powerful  effort  to  divert  it  to  the  left^ 
and  give  it  a south-westerly  direction  from  Worcester  through  Hart- 
ford to  New  York^  and  so  on  to  Newhurg^  as  the  better  paying  and 
more  promising  section  of  the  two.  There  was  a great  convention 
held  in  Worcester,  composed  of  gentlemen  from  the  centre  of  the 
State  and  from  Connecticut,  opposed,  of  course,  by  Springfield  and 
the  Connecticut  Valley,  the  neighborhood  of  the  Hoosac  Mountain, 
and  all  the  region  that  lay  between  that  and  Albany.  In  that 
struggle  between  the  south-westerly  route  and  the  due  west  route, 
fortunately  the  infiuence  of  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts  pre- 
vailed. I say,  “ fortunately.”  I do  not  know  which  would  have 
been  most  lucrative  to  the  holders  of  stock ; but,  fortunately  for 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  which  forms  a parallelogram  towards 
the  west,  the  due  west  route,  passing  nearly  through  her  centre, 
was  the  one  selected. 

It  is  hardly  credible  what  violent  efforts,  I may  say,  were  obliged 
to  be  made  to  bring  up  the  stock  of  this  due  west  railroad  by 
Springfield  and  Albany  so  that  it  could  be  of  any  possible  use  in 
building  the  road.  Public  meetings  were  held  ; the  eloquence  of 
our  most  eloquent  men  was  exhausted  upon  the  subject ; Edward 
Everett  closed  one  of  his  most  beautiful  orations  at  Faneuil  Hall 
with  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  New  England  that  can  never  be 
forgotten  : men  went  into  every  town  and  canvassed  for  subscrip- 
tions ; and  yet  only  two-thirds  of  the  stock  could  be  taken  up.  At 
last,  a proposition  was  made  for  a monster  bank  to  build  the  road, 
but  that  attempt  failed,  and  then  at  last  the  State  loaned  to  the 
road  one  million  of  dollars.  Well,  gentlemen  may  smile  at  so  small 
a sum.  I am  not  a financier,  but  I should  like  to  have  some  one  of 
the  Committee  tell  me  how  much  it  would  take  to  buy,  at  the  pres- 
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ent  value  of  greenbacks,  as  much  in  1870  of  labor  and  materials 
as  could  have  been  bought  in  1836  by  one  million  of  dollars. 
Would  it  be  two  millions  or  two  and  a half  millions  ? It  would 
not  be  very  far  from  the  additional  amount  which  these  petitioners 
ask  from  the  Legislature  to-day.  The  State  went  on,  and  further 
loans  were  made  and  the  whole  ended  in  five  millions  being  lent  to 
the  railroad.  Gentlemen,  I think  that  five  millions  in  that  day  was 
certainly  equal  to  twelve  millions  of  currency,  at  the  present  time, 
in  actual  value.  If  we  go  further,  and  compare  the  wealth  and  re- 
sources of  Massachusetts,  at  the  two  periods,  it  would  be  equal  to 
a loan  of  twenty  millions  at  this  time. 

A political  party  rallied  against  this  road,  and  the  Common- 
wealth was  told  that  it  would  be  a debt  from  which  she  never 
could  recover,  and  the  famous  calculation  was  made  that  there  was 
a mortgage  of  seventy-two  dollars  an  acre  on  every  farm  in  Massa- 
chusetts to  build  that  road ; and  the  same  prediction  was  made 
then  against  the  friends  of  that  enterprise  which  was  made  the  day 
before  yesterday  by  the  attorney-general  against  the  supporters  of 
this  enterprise.  The  opponents  of  the  road  addressed  themselves 
to  the  political  fears  of  the  party  in  power,  as  he  did.  They  said 
that  if  they  did  not  know  how  to  manage  their  finances  better, 
other  men  would  come  in  and  take  their  places  who  did ; and  with 
this  argument  of  a mortgage  of  seventy -two  dollars  an  acre,  it  is  a 
wonder  the  faction  did  not  succeed.  If  they  did  not  succeed  then, 
the  attorney-general  has  little  chance  to  succeed  now. 

Gentlemen, — Having  called  your  attention  to  the  north-western 
and  due  west  avenues,  we  come  directly  upon  the  subject  before 
us  ; that  is,  the  great  south-western  trunk. 

The  report  of  the  joint  committee  on  railroads  to  the  Legisla- 
• ture  of  1867,  is  the  fullest  and  ablest  presentation  of  the  claims  of 
this  road  that  has  been  made.  It  was  written  by  the  late  Joshua 
C.  Stone  of  New  Bedford.  Those  who  heard  the  speech  with 
which  he  sustained  the  report  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
will  never  forget  the  grace,  the  fascination,  the  contagious  enthu- 
siasm with  which  he  addressed  us.  The  grave  has  rarely  closed 
over  a youth  of  such  purity,  charm,  and  promise. 

I especially  call  your  attention  to  page  twenty-two  of  that  doc- 
ument (House  Doc.  No.  299,  1867),  where  the  coal  supply  in  time 
of  war,  as  well  as  of  peace,  is  treated  of.  But  the  whole  will 
reward  your  perusal. 

Very  early,  that  sagacious  and  practical  merchant  and  financier, 
Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence,  called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
great  importance  of  coal  to  New  England.  He  said  that  New  Eng- 
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land  was  to  be  a great  manufacturing  community,  and  not  an  agri- 
cultural community;  that  her  •prosperity  was  to  be  based  upon  her 
manufactures  ; that  water  power  could  not  be  used  in  many  parts 
of  the  country ; that  steam  must  be  used  largely  in  manufactures, 
and  for  heating,  and  as  the  mountains  were  being  denuded  of  the 
forests  which  covered  them,  coal  must  be  made  to  take  the  place  of 
wood  for  fuel.  Then  Mr.  Lawrence  pointed  with  his  finger  in  the 
direction  which  these  petitioners  point ; he  pointed  to  the  opening 
by  Fishkill  and  Newburg  for  the  natural,  and  in  war  the  only,  con- 
nection with  the  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Board  of 
Trade — and  when  I mentioned  the  Board  of  Trade  the  other  day 
the  attorney-general  said  “ excellent  authority” — and  so  it  is, 

Mr.  Allen,  (interrupting).  It  was  somebody  else  who  made 
that  remark,  sir. 

Mr.  Dana.  I cannot  ask  your  pardon,  for  I wish  you  had  said 
it;  you  will  not  doubt  that  it  is  excellent  authority,  I hope, 
although  the  Board  is  unanimously  against  you. 

The  Board  of  Trade  in  its  report  of  last  year,  says : — “ It  is  be- 
cause the  Board  of  Trade  has  believed  in  this  principle” — that  is,  of 
competition,  not  of  opposition, — not  in  two  roads  beginning  side  by 
side,  running  along  so  and  coming  out  near  together,  one  of  which 
must  be  sacrificed«|to  the  other, — “ and  has  expected  that  it  would 
do  much  to  correct  mistakes  and  promote  efficiency  in  railway 
administration,  that  it  has  lent  its  influence  in  favor  of  lines  project- 
ed to  run  more  or  less  in  competition  with,  but  not  in  antagonism 
to,  the  direct  route  to  the  Hudson  River.”  Then  it  speaks  of  our 
road,  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  and  the  prospects  of  its  being 
opened  the  entire  length  for  business,  and  says : — “ Our  city  will 
then  be  in  direct  connection  with  the  Erie,  the  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western,  and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  railways,  and  by  means  of 
them,  with  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis  and  the  South-west.” 

Mr.  Alexander  H.  Rice,  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was 
examined  at  great  length  before  you.  As  a public  man,  you  know 
him.  The  position  he  holds  as  a merchant  is  sufficiently  signified 
by  his  being  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  says  that  it  was 
as  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  he  came  to  have  faith  in 
this  great  south-western  trunk  communication.  I will  not,  of 
course,  ask  you  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  his  testimony,  as  it  is 
clear  in  your  minds,  but  I have  made  one  extract,  in  which  he  said 
in  answer  to  a direct  question,  put  to  him  by  a gentleman  of  the 
Committee,  I believe.  “ I have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  State 
will  be  certainly  safe  in  making  a loan  upon  the  Berdell  bonds, 
if  that  will  secure  the  completion  of  the  road.”  You  will  remember 
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particularly,  gentlemen,  that  he  committed  himself  entirely,  with 
no  qualification  whatever,  to  the  position  that  this  road  was  the 
great  natural  communication  with  the  South-west,  and  partly  with 
the  central  W ^st,  and  that  it  must  succeed ; that  the  only  question 
was,  how  and  in  what  manner  the  State  should  aid  it. 

The  report  of  the  three  commissioners  appointed  under  the  Act 
of  1867,  Professor  Washburn,  of  Cambridge,  Chief  Justice  Bigelow, 
and  Mr.  Ashburner — Professor  Washburn,  a man  of  very  large 
railroad  experience, — the  report  of  that  committee  quotes  from  the 
charter  of  this  road  in  Connecticut,  and  shows  the  feeling  of  the 
people  of  that  State  in  regard  to  the  road  : — “ Whereas,  by  grants 
heretofore  made  to  sundry  railroad  corporations,  this  State  has 
declared  her  desire  and  policy  to  be  that  railroad  communications 
shall  be  opened  through  the  central  portion  of  this  State,  extending 
to  and  connecting  with  the  Erie  Eailroad  at  Fishkill  on  the  wes% 
and  the  harbor  of  Boston  and  the  city  of  Providence  on  the  east ; 
and  whereas,  there  still  remain  some  portions  of  said  line  to  be 
constructed,  which  unbuilt  portions  the  present  grantees  of  power 
to  build  have  been  unable  to  finish ; and  whereas,  there  is  good 
cause  to  believe  that  under  one  corporation  said  line  can  be  com- 
pleted, and  so  answer  the  end  and  purpose  of  the  creation  of  said 
corporations ; therefore,  resolved,”  &c.,  and  under  that  Resolve  this 
great  corporation  was  created. 

I next  ask  your  attention,  gentlemen,  to  the  message  of  His  Excel- 
lency the  Governor,  delivered  to  this  legislature,  and  to  the  people  of 
this  Commonwealth,  scarcely  three  months  ago.  In  speaking  of  the 
Back  Bay,  he  says  that  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
sale  of  the  public  lands  there  should  be  made  to  the  two  great  rail- 
road communications  with  the  West,  the  Boston  and  Albany,  and 
the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie ; and,  after  stating  the  great  amount 
which  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  procured  by  purchase  from 
the  Boston  Wharf  Company,  and  by  purchase  from  the  State, 
he  says  that  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  will  “need  am- 
ple accommodation  for  their  future  business  in  which  the  people  of 
the  State  have  such  a deep  interest.”  I think  I quote  his  language 
exactly. 

I would  refer  you  also  to  Govenior  Bullock’s  communication  to 
the  council  of  October  14,  1868  : — 

“I  have  given  the  subject  long  and  patient  investigation,  an 
amount  of  time,  care  and  thought,  by  no  means  represented  by  the 
brief  terms  in  which  I have  here  stated  my  conclusion.  I believe 
the  documents  hereto  appended  will  sustain  the  result  I have 
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reached ; and  I have  confidence  that  the  progress  and  completion  of 
this  road  and  its  future  working  operations^  will  confirm  my  opinion 
of  its  importance  in  the  commercial  relations  of  the  Common- 
wealth^'' 

There,  gentlemen,  stands  the  opinion  of  Governor  Bullock,  and  I 
have  read  to  you  the  latest  gubernatorial  advice,  the  opinion  of  His 
Excellency,  the  present  Governor. 

I will  ask  your  attention  also,  to  the  reports  of  the  commission- 
ers on  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad.  They  were  not 
required  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  practicability  of  this  road,  but 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  do  it,  so  strong  was  their  impression  in  its 
favor : — 

“ Of  the  importance  of  the  road,  if  completed,  to  do  the  business 
of  Boston  and  the  State,  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  speak,  except  as  it  bears  upon  the  probability  of  its  being 
ultimately  constructed  and  put  in  use.  This  undoubtedly  enters 
into  the  consideration  of  the  legislature  in  providing  for  a contin- 
gent loan  of  scrip.  A glance  at  the  map  of  New  England  and  New 
York  must  satisfy  any  one  that  a road  extending  from  Boston 
through  the  region  traversed  hy  this  road^  and  connecting  directly 
with  one  of  the  great  lines  from  the  West^  could  not,  when  once 
built,  fail  to  be  the  avenue  of  an  immense  and  constantly  increasing 
trade  and  business'"' 

I don’t  know,  gentlemen,  what  we  can  wish  stronger  than  that. 
I will  bring  you  down  to  the  latest  voice  of  the  Commonwealth, 
uttered  on  the  27th  day  of  January,  1870;  less,  gentlemen,  than 
ten  weeks  ago.  It  is  from  the  State  Directors  of  the  Boston,  Hart- 
ford and  Erie,  Messrs.  E.  C.  Sherman  and  Henry  L.  Pierce,  ap- 
pointed under  the  Act  of  1869,  in  August,  1869.  They  say  (House 
Doc.  No.  33,  pp.  2,  3): — “At  our  suggestion,  which  was  unanimously 
agreed  to,  it  was  voted  that  two  able  railroad  men,  who  had  no 
personal  interest  in  favor  or  against  the  road,  be  employed  to  exam- 
ine and  report  the  value  of  the  railroad  when  completed ; how  much 
it  will  cost  to  complete  and  equip  it,  and  when  it  can  be  done. 
General  Stark  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Colonel  Moore  of  New 
Jersey,  gentlemen  who  rank  among  the  ablest  railroad  men  of  the 
country,  were  unanimously  agreed  upon,  and  they  accepted  the 
position,  and  we  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  their  report,  which 
is  herewith  annexed.”  So  that  ten  weeks  ago  there  was  given  forth 
to  the  people  of  New  England,  under  the  signatures  of  the  State 
directors  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad,  the  reports  of 
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Messrs.  Stark  and  Moore,  two  able  and  disinterested  men,  which 
report  the  State  directors  “ had  the  pleasure  ” of  spreading  before 
the  public.  They  say:  “We  have,  in  company  with  the  railroad 
commissioners,  and  the  State  engineer,  travelled  over  all  the  road 
and  its  branches,  from  Boston  to  the  Hudson  River,  and  find  that 
the  contractors,  Messrs.  Dillon  and  Munson,  have  done  their  work 
in  the  most  substantial  and  faithful  manner.”  Then  they  add  : — “Zn 
view  of  the  very  large  business  that  is  certain  to  come  to  this  road 
from  the  West^  the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania^  and  from  its  con- 
nections with  eleven  railroads^  between  Boston  and  the  Hudson^  we 
deem  it  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Commonv^ealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts^ of  the  merchants  and  business  men  of  Boston^  and  of  the 
bondholders  and  stockholders  of  the  company^  that  the  road  should 
be  completed  to  the  Hudson  River  at  the  earliest  day  possible^ 

Then  the  report  of  Messrs.  Stark  and  Moore,  given  out  by  State 
authority,  (House  Doc.  Xo.  33,  p.  4,)  is  very  satisfactory,  and  could 
have  been  made  by  no  better  men.  They  speak  of  the  fact  that  every 
great  central  thoroughfare  has  vastly  increased  the  industrial  wealth 
and  capacity  of  the  country  it  traverses,  and  the  importance  of  the 
through  connection  with  Xew  York  City  in  securing  a share  of  the 
great  passenger  traffic  between  Boston  and  Xew  York.  They  speak 
in  the  highest  terms  of  the  western  terminus  at  Fishkill  and  Xew- 
burg,  that  connects  with  the  immense  traffic  of  the  Hudson  River, 
and  with  the  great  system  of  railroads  extending  through  the  States 
of  Xew  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the  thoroughfares  of  the  products 
of  the  mines  and  lumber  regions  of  the  middle  States,  and  of  the 
cattle  and  cereals  of  the  West.  “ It  may  reasonably  be  anticipated,” 
they  say,  “ that  of  the  thousands  of  tons  of  freight  and  hundreds  of 
passengers  now  daily  moving  between  these  connecting  roads,  or 
the  canals  debouching  into  the  Hudson,  and  southern  tier  of  the 
Xew  England  States,  you  will  secure  your  fair  share.”  Then  it 
speaks  of  all  the  roads  which  this  road  intersects,  and  their  inter- 
change of  business  with  this  road,  referring  mainly  to  business  of  a 
local  character.  Then  it  speaks  of  the  two  termini  as  being  suita- 
ble and  sufficient  to  provide  for  all  the  prospective  wants  of  these 
roads ; and  of  the  terminal  arrangements  as  being  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. “ Finally,”  they  say,  “ you  pass  through  a country  remark- 
able for  its  productive  industries  ; teeming  with  all  the  elements  re- 
quiring liberal  transportation  facilities^  and  ready  to  meet  generous 
accommodation  by  generous  patronage^  They  then  present  a cal- 
culation of  figures  which  may,  or  may  not  be  correct ; I care  very 
little  about  it ; the  attorney-general  says  that  both  are  wrong — and 
on  this  they  give  the  opinion  that  this  road  will  pay  six  per  cent,  on 
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forty  millions  of  dollars.  I submit  to  you  that  the  probabilities  of 
that  fact  are  much  more  trustworthily  found  in  the  general  facts 
stated  that  in  any  possible  calculation,  however  carefully  made. 

Mr.  George  M.  Barnard,  whose  testimony  appears  on  the  265th 
page  of  the  printed  report,  came  before  you,  and  this  community 
certainly  does  not  furnish  a more  trustworthy  adviser  than  Mr.  Bar- 
nard. He  has  taken  an  active  part  in  endeavoring  to  regenerate  this 
road.  He  was  treasurer  for  a while,  but  had  some  difficulty  with 
the  present  management  of  the  road  and  left  it.  Many  things  oc- 
curred which  would  naturally  give  him  a bias  against  the  road,  but 
Mr.  Barnard  is  above  personal  hostility ; and  although  he  felt  him- 
self badly  treated,  and  saw  the  enterprise  taken  out  of  good  hands 
that  would  have  redeemed  it,  he  never  allowed  that  for  a moment 
to  change  his  opinion  of  its  value.  I will  not  waste  your  time  in 
recalling  the  language  of  Mr.  Barnard,  who  had  studied  the  subject 
not  three  days,  nor  at  the  outside  five  days,  but  'as  many  years, 
and  almost  as  many  decades  of  years.  He  knows  the  coal  regions ; 
he  had  studied  the  subject  of  coal  demand  in  New  England  ; he  had 
studied  the  subject  of  the  commerce  of  Boston ; he  had  been  con- 
cerned in  a great  many  railroads,  and  knew  the  whole  business — he 
comes  forward  here  as  a citizen,  and  he  gives  you  his  opinion.  He 
told  you  that  there  was  substantially  but  one  opinion  among  the 
business  men  of  Boston,  (and  in  that  he  is  borne  out  by  later  events,) 
but  one  opinion,  and  that  was,  that  this  road  would  be  a great  and 
most  beneficial  avenue  to  the  West,  and  the  South-west,  for  all  New 
England,  and  of  vast  advantage  to  Boston.  And  he  gave  you  his 
reasons,  which  I won’t  repeat  here ; I refer  you  to  the  265th  page 
of  his  testimony. 

Then  we  had  Mr.  Everett,  (p.  279)  president  of  the  Third  National 
Bank,  who  agreed  with  Messrs.  Rice  and  Barnard  ; and  Mr.  Thomas 
W.  Pierce,  who  was  director  in  1860  and  1863,  who  owns  nothing  in 
the  road.  On  page  302  of  his  testimony  he  gives  you  the  strongest 
opinion  based  on  reasoning  and  on  figures — on  those  bases  upon 
which  all  railroad  calculations  have  to  be  made, — his  opinion  was  of 
the  strongest  kind,  that  this  road  must  be  finished,  and  thaf  wffien 
finished  it  would  be  of  untold  advantage  to  New  England  and  to 
Boston.  Mr.  John  W.  Draper  (p.  308)  testified  to  the  same  effect. 
You  recollect  the  minute  acquaintance  he  had  with  the  subject  of 
coal.  Mr.  James  A.  Dupee,  of  the  firm  of  Dupee,  Beck  & Sayles,  a 
thoroughly  informed  and  very  sensible  man,  who  has  been  treasurer 
and  director  of  this  road  at  one  time,  but  left  it  in  1866,  next  gave 
you  his  views  (p.  312).  I should  be  wasting  time  again  to  attempt 
to  recall  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Dupee.  Nothing  could  be  more  satis- 
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factory  to  the  friends  of  the  enterprise  ; he  believed  it  would  be  em- 
inently successful.  He  believed  it  should  be  completed,  and  he  had 
the  same  opinion  with  the  other  gentlemen  as  to  the  great  benefit 
that  would  be  derived  from  it.  Mr.  Rankin  was  called  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Newburg,  who  could  speak  upon  the  subject  from 
intimate  acquaintance  (pp.  256,  283).  I don’t  put  him  forward  as 
a witness  in  regard  to  statistics  ; he  may  have  a bias  in  favor  of  the 
road,  naturally,  which  a citizen  of  Boston  would  not  have.  You 
recollect  the  description  he  gives  of  the  routes  and  the  manner  of 
reaching  the  Pennsylvania  coal  mines  ; that  it  was  down  grade  from 
the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Hudson  River,  passing 
through  the  valleys,  as  all  good  engineers,  from  the  bufialoes  and 
native  Indians  down  to  the  last  engineers  of  civilization,  have 
passed.  And  what  do  you  get  ? Only  a very  small  grade.  I for- 
get exactly  how  much,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  to  the  mile,  not  more. 
He  conceded  that  if  a person  unacquainted  with  engineering  at- 
tempted to  construct  a road  transversely  across  the  mountains  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  he  would  find  it  a very  rugged  country,  as 
one  of  the  witnesses  called  by  the  attorney-general  has  said.  But 
our  road  does  not  run  north-west  and  south-east,  but  north-east 
and  south-west,as  the  valleys  lie  open  to  us. 

And  Mr.  Samuel  Downer,  (p.  502)  a witness  whom  all  will  respect, 
appeared  before  this  Committee  and  received  their  marked  attention. 
Mr.  Downer  is  an  eminently  practical  man,  a large  dealer  in  Penn- 
sylvania oils.  He  told  the  Committee  that  he  had  passed  monthly 
between  Pennsylvania  and  Boston  for  years,  and  had  a practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  roads  and  the  state  of  the  country.  He  was 
shipping  eastward  a great  amount  of  oil  by  all  known  avenues,  and 
he  knew  their  cost.  He  knew  all  that  could  be  said  in  favor  of 
water  communication,  and  he  knew  what  could  be  said  in  favor  of 
communication  by  rail,  and  he  was  neither  interested  in  water  nor 
railroad  communication.  His  only  interest  was  to  get  his  oil  to  the 
market  in  New  York  and  Boston  as  quick  and  as  cheap  as  possible. 
He  makes  this  significent  remark,  in  answer  to  one  of  your  questions 
as  to  what  he  thought  of  the  results  of  this  road  ; he  said  : — “ If  you 
take  the  Hartford  and  Erie  and  cipher  it  out  by  theoretical  calcula- 
tions, it  would  not  succeed ; but,  taking  things  by  practical  results, 
and  it  is  a success.”  Now,  gentlemen,  that  has  been  the  case  here 
throughout.  It  has  been  a question  between  ciphering  out  results 
and  examination  into  practical  results.  It  has  been  a question  be- 
tween arithmeticians  and  business  men  from  beginning  to  end. 

Mr.  Dunlap,  (p.  506)  who  was  the  New  England  agent  of  the  Erie 
road,  told  you  something  about  the  manner  of  bringing  the  freight 
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offered  by  the  Erie  road,  and  the  operation  of  the  Boston,  Hartford 
and  Erie  in  bringing  down  the  fares  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  road. 
Then  Mr.  Barnard  (p.  517)  spoke  again,  and  a newspaper  said  that 
when  Mr.  Barnard  took  the  stand  there  was  a gathering  of  the  audi- 
ence about  him,  and  the  Committee  were  very  attentive.  So  it  was, 
gentlemen,  and  with  good  reason.  Mr.  Barnard  is  a clear-headed, 
experienced  merchant.  He  repeated  the  statements  he  made  before, 
with  a good  many  that  were  additional.  He  said  that  the  hos- 
tility to  this  south-western  channel  was  naturally  found  in  the 
great  central  channel ; that  the  Boston  and  Albany  was  the  enemy 
of  this  route,  and  so  was  the  New  York  Central,  but  that  their 
animosity  against  it  was  not  well  founded ; that  they  would  not  be 
at  all  injured  by  it.  But  that  a hostility  exists,  gentlemen,  no  man 
in  the  street,  no  man  in  this  room,  no  man  who  has  walked  through 
this  State  house  can  fail  to  see  and  feel  every  hour. 

Mr.  George  Howe,  another  merchant  of  the  highest  character,  was 
called  (p.  520).  The  language  of  his  testimony  was: — “This  road 
must  of  necessity  be  one  of  the  greatest  railroads  in  New  England. 
It  will  hold  an  independent  position.”  The  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie,  he  said,  is  too  far  from  the  Boston  and  Albany  to  be  run  down 
or  bought  up  by  the  Boston  and  Albany.  They  are  not  opposition 
roads,  one  of  which  must  go  under,  but  roads  running  into  the 
West,  addressing  themselves  to  different  sections  of  the  country, 
competing  for  the  business  of  the  country  that  lies  half-way  between 
them,  and  competing  generally  for  freight  to  Boston,  which  com- 
petition will  be  of  incalculable  value  to  the  trade  of  Boston.  Their 
competition,  in  short,  gentlemen,  will  be  for  regions  of  competition, 
and  not  much  within  regions  of  competition.  Mr.  Sherman,  one  of 
the  State  directors,  says  he  has  heard  nothing  to  make  him  change 
the  opinion  which  he  officially  pronounced,  and  which  was  officially 
promulgated  to  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth  on  the  27th  of 
January  last,  that  this  road  will  be  the  great  avenue  of  traffic,  and 
necessary  to  the  Commonwealth  (p.  570).  He  does  not  agree  with 
his  colleague,  Mr.  Henry  L.  Pierce.  “ The  testimony  which  has  been 
given  here,”  he  says,  “ does  not  at  all  shake  my  faith  in  the  road ; 
on  the  contrary,  I have  learned  things  which  favor  this  road  which 
I did  not  know  of  before.”  This  examination  has  developed  them. 
The  Midland  road,  and  the  road  to  reach  the  Midland  road  in  New 
York,  the  number  of  roads  that  traverse  the  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie,  and  the  fact  that  another  corporation  was  earnestly  at  work 
building  the  New  Haven,  Middletown  and  Willimantic  road — all 
these  favored  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie. 

Then,  gentlemen,  you  called  one  whose  evidence,  I am  sure,  had 
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great  weight,  Mr.  Avery  Plumer  (p.  573).  It  is  enough  to  name 
him  to  the  business  men  of  Boston,  and  to  the  members  of  this  Leg- 
islature. His  name  stands  as  the  equivalent  of  sound  sense  and  direct 
honesty.  He  is  State  director  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  road ; but 
when  Massachusetts  appointed  him  State  director  of  the  Boston  and 
Albany  road,  he  did  not  think  it  his  duty  to  come  here  and  use 
every  effort  in  his  power  to  break  down  the  south-west  communica- 
tion. He  did  not  so  read  his  commission.  He  spoke  of  the  railroad 
commissioners’  report,  and  said  that,  according  to  that  report,  the 
commissioners  seemed  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  useless  to 
compete  at  all  for  the  export  trade  with  the  city  of  New  York. 
(You  recollect  that  that  was  subsequently  disclaimed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  commissioners.)  Since  the  consolidation  of  the  Boston 
and  Albany,  Mr.  Plumer  says  it  had  completed  negotiations  with 
reference  to  taking  the  Grand  Junction  wharf  at  East  Boston. 
Then  he  speaks  of  the  effect  of  this  competition  upon  the  Boston 
and  Albany,  how  it  had  operated  to  lower  the  rates  for  the  people  of 
Boston.  He  says,  “ It  has  been  argued  that  the  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie  had  better  not  spend  any  money  in  the  direction  of  through 
freight,  on  the  theory  that  we  are  to  have  no  export  trade.  I cannot, 
for  the  life  of  me,  see  what  gentlemen  base  their  theory  upon,  that 
we  cannot  and  shall  not  have  any  of  this  Western  export  trade.  I 
undertake  to  say,  that  the  failure  of  the  steamship  lines  that  have 
been  inaugurated  here  in  Boston  is  because  they  were  started  before 
their  time.  But,  indeed,  the  Cunard  steamers  have  come  back  to 
Boston  for  freight,  and  the  Inman  line  also  now  come  to  Boston  for 
freight.”  Mr.  Plumer  says  that  the  Cincinnati  merchants,  who  im- 
port forty  million  dollars’  worth  of  goods  annually,  are  now  com- 
pelled to  get  them  through  the  New  York  custom-house,  and  the 
result  is,  that  the  Xew  York  importer  gets  his  goods  into  the  mar- 
ket, and  sends  them  to  Cincinnati  before  the  Cincinnati  merchant 
receives  his  goods  from  the  ship  at  the  dock  in  New  York.  He 
told  the  Committee,  in  addition,  that  it  was  proposed  to  pass  an  Act 
of  Congress — and,  gentlemen,  that  will  be  one  of  the  most  liberal 
and  enlightened  measures,  ever  passed  by  a great  country — author- 
izing the  importers  in  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  and  all  the  great 
Western  cities,  to  find  their  custom-houses  at  their  own  door. 
When  their  goods  arrive  in  Boston  or  New  York,  with  the  proper 
mark  and  seal,  they  are  to  go  right  through,  and  the  Cincinnati  or 
St.  Louis  merchants  shall  enter  them  in  those  cities ; they  shall  be 
inspected  there,  and  the  custom  house-duties  paid  there. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I think  I have  not  said  too  much  of  this  great 
measure.  If  it  passes, — the  great  West  will  demand  it,  and  it  will 
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pass, — what  will  be  the  effect  of  that  on  Boston  commerce  ? Why, 
gentlemen,  the  result  is  this : Boston  has  an  excellent  harbor,  im- 
proving every  day,  because  we  find  that  what  the  keels  of  our  great 
ships,  unknown  in  former  times,  scraped  upon,  were  not  bars  in  the 
harbor,  but  were  a few  rocks,  which  the  skill  of  engineers  is  blow- 
ing up  and  removing  from  day  to  day.  Boston  is  one  day  nearer 
by  steam  to  Europe  than  is  New  York,  and  several  days  nearer 
than  Baltimore.  She  has  facilities  for  unloading  ships  and  loading 
them  at  her  wharves,  or  will  have  when  the  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie  shall  have  completed  her  three  thousand  feet  of  wharf  frontage, 
and  the  Boston  and  Albany  shall  have  completed  her  much  less  but 
still  most  valuable  wharf  frontage, — which  cannot,  however,  be 
completed  until  we  have  completed  ours, — then,  gentlemen,  Boston 
will  have  such  facilities  for  the  loading  and  unloading  of  ships  as 
no  city  that  I know  of  (and  I have  seen  a good  many)  in  the  world 
possesses.  What  would  the  Emperor  of  the  French  give — how 
many  millions  of  francs  would  he  give  for  one  such  wharf  frontage 
as  this  corporation  will  have  if  its  enemies  don’t  kill  it?  What 
would  he  give  for  such  a wharf  frontage  anywhere  in  France,  from 
Calais,  along  the  Bristol  Channel,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  to  Bayonne,  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Pyrenees  to  Nice?  The  world  scarce  knows  such  a 
length  of  sheltered  wharf  frontage,’ so  near  the  centre  of  a city,  as 
this  one  corporation  will  have  in  Boston,  if  its  enemies  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  killing  it. 

Gentlemen,  I have  not  read  the  important  parts  of  Avery  Plumer’s 
testimony ; but  I know  how  well  they  are  fastened  in  your  mind. 
Then  Mr.  Converse  was  called.  He  was  chairman  of  the  State 
commission  on  railroads.  It  was  thought  by  many  that  this  com- 
mission, in  its  report,  spoke  unfavorably  of  the  export  trade  of 
Boston,  and  said  that  it  was  in  vain  to  contend  with  the  Hudson 
River  and  New  York.  That  had  been  the  opinion  of  one  mem- 
ber of  that  board,  but  not  concurred  in  by  the  board  itself.  Mr. 
Converse  came  before  you  to  say  that  when  that  report  was  writ- 
ten the  majority  disapproved  of  it,  and  it  was  altered  in  such  a man- 
ner that  they  could  sign  it.  I do  not  think  the  report  now  warrants 
the  interpretation.  I think  the  report,  on  page  37,  sufficiently  shows 
that  that  was  not,  at  last,  the  opinion  even  of  the  one  gentleman 
on  the  Board  who  was  the  most  discouraged  respecting  Boston 
and  New  England.  The  report  says:  “An  arrangement  has  at 
last  been  perfected  by  the  Boston  and  Albany  road  with  all  its  con- 
nections, under  which  breadstuffs  and  produce  will  be  received  at 
any  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  West  and  forwarded  to  Boston  at 
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cun’ent  rates,  which  are  established  as  the  same,  in  proportion  to 
distance,  as  to  New  York.  The  terms  of  this  arrangement  further 
provide  for  an  allowance  by  the  roads  of  a drawback  on  presenta- 
tion to  the  company  at  Boston  of  freight  bills,  and  proper  evidence 
of  actual  shipment  for  export,  of  ten  cents  a barrel  on  flour,  and 
five  cents  a hundred  weight  on  grain,  provisions,  cotton,  &c.”  “ No 

man  can  ask  more  of  railroads  than  this,”  the  report  goes  on  to  say, 
“ and^  having  Western  produce  delivered  here  in  Boston  at  the  same 
price  as  in  New  YorJc^  the  advantage  of  the  former  city  will  consti- 
tute a sufficient  premium  to  induce  Western  shippers  to  export 
through  this  channel.^^ 

Gentlemen,  I have  but  one  more  piece  of  evidence,  I think,  on 
this  point,  to  read  before  you ; that  is  the  results  of  the  meeting  of 
that  most  excellent  authority, — the  Boston  Board  of  Trade.  I do 
not  know  where  we  shall  look  for  an  opinion  of  the  business  men  if 
we  cannot  look  to  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade.  No  politics  rule 
there ; the  members  devote  themselves  with  all  their  energy,  and 
they  give  many  hours,  stolen  from  nights  of  rest,  to  the  great  work 
of  advancing  the  interests  of  Boston  and  of  New  England.  The 
Board  of  Trade  held  a meeting,  I believe,  on  the  very  day  and  at 
the  very  hour  when  the  official  representative  of  Massachusetts  was 
doing  his  utmost  to  destroy  her  great  south-western  communication, 
and  passed,  with  only  one  dissenting  voice,  in  a meeting  called  es- 
pecially for  the  purpose, — the  resolution  having  been  ofiered  at  a 
preceding  meeting,  and  notice  given  in  all  the  papers, — passed  the 
resolution  with  one  dissenting  voice,  and  that  gentleman  spoke 
three  times  against  it,  yet  he  was  the  only  one  who  voted  against 
it.  It  passed  in  these  words  : — 

“ Resolved^  That  this  board  reaffirms  the  opinion  expressed  by  it 
in  its  vote  of  April,  1867,  that  the  speedy  completion  of  the  Bos- 
ton, Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  would  be  productive  of  vast  benefit 
to  the  commerce  of  Boston,  and  would  greatly  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  New  England,  and  recommends  that  the  State  should  grant 
to  the  enterprise  such  further  aid  as  the  legislature  may  deem  judi- 
cious, by  the  loan  of  the  State  credit  upon  proper  security,  and  with 
the  most  careful  and  stringent  precautions  against  further  abuse.” 

Observe,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  the  very  request  of  the  holders  of 
bonds,  whom  I have  the  honor  to  represent  here.  It  is  that  you 
give  further  aid,  by  the  loan  of  the  State  credit  “ upon  proper  se- 
curity, with  the  most  careful  and  stringent  precautions  against  fur- 
ther abuse.”  In  that,  gentlemen,  we  feel  strong,  and  proud  to 
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know  that  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Boston  stand  with  us — or  rather, 
we  stand  with  them.  But  let  me  call  attention  to  the  remarks 
of  tlfis  solitary  gentleman,  the  Abdiel  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
You  will  see  that  he  believes  in  the  road  entirely,  but  he  does  not 
wish  it  to  have  State  aid.  He  was  not  made  a witness,  although 
in  the  room,  because  the  attorney-general  wanted  no  one  who  was 
not  opposed  to  the  road  itself.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  road 
would  be  finished,  and  that  before  long,  and  that  it  would  be  for 
the  benefit  of  New  England  and  of  Boston.  As  to  that,  Messrs. 
Barnard,  Howe,  Rice,  and  Dupee  say  that  so  far  as  they  have  ob- 
served, among  business  men,  there  is  but  one  opinion.  I acknowl- 
edge that  the  attorney-general  succeeded  in  bringing  a few  men, 
peculiarly  situated,  to  give  a somewhat  different  opinion,  but  they 
of  course  can  be  easily  procured,  because  the  business  man  who  op- 
poses the  completion  of  the  road  may  be  known  at  sight  anywhere 
in  Boston.  And  the  report  of  the  railroad  commission, — allow  me 
to  call  your  attention  to  that  again, — says  Massachusetts  has  com- 
mitted herself  beyond  all  recall  to  the  policy  of  competition  in  this 
business. 

“ Massachusetts  has  committed  herself  beyond  recall  to  a policy 
of  competition  in  this  business.  It  is  useless  now  to  discuss, 
whether  for  the  necessities  of  her  development,  the  wiser  policy 
might  not  have  been  found  to  exist  in  the  course  pursued  in  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania,  in  the  thorough  development  of  a single 
line,  or  of  two  single  lines  to  difierent  points,  one  being  Albany  and 
the  other  Ogdensburg.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  this  policy  was 
not  adopted,  and  that  the  contracts  now  in  force  in  relation  to  tun- 
nelling the  Hoosac  Mountain^  and  the  aid  already  granted  to  the 
Boston^  Hartford  and  Erie  road  have  placed  the  completion  of 
these  enterprises  beyond  the  pale  of  controversy^ 

In  1870  your  railroad  commissioners  unanimously  say  that  the 
completion  of  this  road,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentleman,  the  State 
has  placed  “ beyond  the  pale  of  controversy.”  It  is  true  that  one 
gentleman  of  that  board  said  that  when  he  wrote  that,  he  did  not 
know  the  amount  of  misconduct  and  fraud  that  had  been  commit- 
ted on  this  road.  Gentlemen,  does  that  make  any  difference  ? Is 
not  that  a matter  of  the  past  ? Are  we  not  looking  to  the  future  ? 
Does  that  alter  the  population  on  the  road  ? Does  it  alter  the  man- 
ufacturing interests  on  the  road  ? Will  it  alter  the  course  of  the 
traffic  of  the  West  through  the  gap  at  Newburg  into  New  Eng- 
land ? Will  it  alter  the  demand  for  coal  in  New  England  ? Will 
it  alter  the  export  trade  of  Boston, — that  the  ephemeral  officers  of 
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the  road,  the  actors  on  the  stage  for  a single  season,  have  not 
done  well  ? Is  that  to  destroy  the  great  facts  and  the  great  re- 
sources, and  the  great  needs  of  the  West?  Is  Massachusetfs  any 
less  committed  ? Is  she  to  be  frightened  from  her  policy  by  such 
an  occurrence  as  this  ? 

Gentlemen,  this  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  business  men  rests 
on  good  foundations.  It  rests  first  upon  the  character  of  New 
England ! 

Gentlemen,  who  can  limit  the  future  of  New  England?  I don’t 
care, — I won’t  trouble  myself  to  follow  out  the  cipherings  based  on 
calculations  of  to-day.  Look  at  the  next  ten  years, — the  next 
twenty  years  ; consider  the  vast  increase  of  the  population  in  New 
England  and  Massachusetts ; of  industry,  of  inventions  by  which 
difficulties  are  daily  overcome ! Who  can  measure  the  tenth  part 
of  the  increase  of  the  population,  the  resources  and  demands  of 
New  England  as  year  shall  succeed  year?  No,  gentlemen,  we  are 
not  going  to  lie  down  in  the  furrow  and  die ; we  are  not  going  to 
let  New  York  ride  rough-shod  over  us;  we  are  going  to  contend 
for  our  share  manfully  in  the  commerce  of  the  West.  We  don’t  care 
if  the  waves  of  the  Hudson  do  flow  south  to  New  York.  We 
have  a stronger  power — a bucket  of  her  water  condensed  into 
steam,  hurrying  our  cars  over  our  steel  and  iron  rails — than  New 
York  ever  received  by  nature  from  the  downward  flow  of  the  Hud- 
son ! We  do  not  mean  that  this  beautiful  harbor  of  ours,  with  its 
incomparable  facilities,  shall  be  deserted  by  ships.  New  England 
means  to  struggle,  not  with  desperation,  but  with  hope  and  faith  in 
the  future.  Just  as  sure  as  this  is  true,  just  so  sure  must  the  south- 
western, as  well  as  the  north-western  and  due  west  avenues,  be 
opened  for  New  England’s  use. 

The  attorney-general  said,  in  reply  to  something  on  our  side,  that 
it  was  easy  to  cipher  up.  I ask  him  if  it  is  not  just  as  easy  to 
ci^\\QY  doicnf  Now  this  road  has  been  ciphered  down  by  certain 
great  arithmeticians,  but  the  road  appeals  for  its  future  to  the 
character  of  New  England,  this  New  England  with  its  three  great 
outlets  and  avenues,  the  north-west,  the  due  west,  and  the  south- 
west. We  have’  shown  you  that  along  the  line  of  this  road  we 
have  a greater  population  to  the  mile,  a greater  amount  of  capital 
to  the  mile,  a greater  amount  of  capital  invested  in  manufactures 
to  the  mile,  and  greater  manufactured  products  than  the  Boston 
and  Albany,  with  all  its  great  advantage  of  twenty  odd  years  of  a 
completed  road — we  with  our  road  broken  and  disjected,  as  it  is. 

It  is  said,  gentlemen,  and  I believe  it  to  be  true,  that  men  can 
perform  feats  of  strength  or  agility,  which  according  to  mechanical 
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laws,  are  impossible,  and  that  because  no  one  can  calculate  the 
power  of  the  human  will.  So  it  is,  gentlemen,  with  these  little 
grades  and  curves  with  which  the  enemies  of  this  road  delight  them- 
selves,— this  little  difference  of  fifteen  miles,  I believe,  between 
Boston  and  Cincinnati, — twenty,  thirty,  or  forty,  or  whatever  it  is, 
out  of  a thousand, — and  this  difference  between  sixty  feet  grades 
and  one  principal  grade  of  seventy-five  and  a half  feet — all  those 
things  which  prove  that  this  road  cannot  possibly  be  made.  Com- 
pare the  Tunnel  Railroad  and  the  Boston  and  Albany.  Suppose 
the  Tunnel  Railroad  had  been  made  first,  with  no  very  high  grades, 
coming  out  at  Troy,  and  then  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  start 
the  Boston  and  Albany,  to  leave  the  same  terminus  at  Boston,  to 
come  out  so  near  the  Troy  and  Greenfield  Road  at  Troy  that  a 
circle  with  a radius  of  three  miles  would  include  both  stations, 
with  a west  grade  of  eighty-three  feet  to  the  mile,  and  an  east 
grade  of  seventy-five  and  a half  feet.  Why,  gentlemen,  that  proj- 
ect would  have  been  ciphered  down  with  a vengeance.  Yet  how 
does  it  turn  out  ? I don’t  know  how  the  Boston  and  Greenfield 
Tunnel  road  is  to  turn  out,  but  at  all  events  the  attorney-general, 
who  represents  every  possible  interest  hostile  to  us  on  this  floor, — 
he  appears  to  have  great  faith  in  it,  and  believes  that  will  not  kilL 
or  injure  the  Boston  and  Albany,  though  they  run  like  two'brothers 
almost  hand  in  hand,  and  they  come  out  locked  arms,  at  the  western 
end.  If  the  Boston  and  Albany  can  support  itself  in  addition  to 
the  Tunnel  road,  here  is  our  road,  fifty  miles  off,  appealing  to  a 
different  part  of  the  western  country.  These  purely  mechanical 
calculations  are  not  conclusive.  The  South-west  is  a natural 
and  necessary  channel. 

The  report  of  the  railroad  commissioners,  on  the  thirty-eighth 
and  fortieth  pages  thereof,  takes  up  the  subject  of  coal  in  New 
England,  and  on  that  subject  we  also  had  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Dupee,  who  says  he  examined  the  subject  very  carefully ; Mr. 
Howe,  Mr.  Ramsdell,  Mr.  Rankin,  Mr.  George  M.  Barnard,  Mr. 
Draper,  Mr.  Plumer,  and  Mr.  Converse.  They  all  spoke  on  the 
subject  of  coal  in  New  England,  and  all  agreed  in  this  opinion, 
that  coal  will  be  more  and  more  used  for  steam  and  for  all  heating 
purposes,  in  public  and  private  buildings,  and  that  the  forests  of 
New  England  will  be  saved  for  other  uses.  The  Pennsylvania  coal 
will  be  used  more  and  more, — that  hard  coal  which  the  provinces 
cannot  furnish  us.  When  the  heavy  luggers  from  the  provinces 
come  up  to  Boston,  at  a slow  rate,  and  hoist  out  a crumbling  mass  of 
bituminous  coal,  the  fiery  engines  are  bringing  from  Pennsylvania  a 
vast  amount  of  hard  Pennsylvania  coal,  which  must  be  used  in 
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ranges,  furnaces  and  boilers, — used  more  and  more  for  all  kinds  of 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  purposes.  It  would  be  almost  blas- 
phemous presumption  to  undertake  to  set  the  limits  to  the  needs 
and  resources  of  New  England. 

I have  an  extract  from  a speech  by  Judge  Woodward,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  respect  to  his  own  coal  regions.  He 
says : “ That  I may  give  the  committee  a comprehensive  view  of  this 
great  intere^,  let  me  state  that  the  anthracite  coal-field  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  divided  into  three  sections,  which,  though  adjacent,  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  ranges  of  mountains  that  conform  in 
general  outline  to  the  Alleghanies,  that  run  from  south-west  to 
north-east.  The  first,  or  southern  of  these  coal-fields  is  principally 
in  Schuylkill  County,  and,  including  the  lands  of  the  Lehigh  Coal 
and  Navigation  Company  east  of  Tamaqua,  contains  146  square 
miles,  or  93,440  square  acres.  The  second,  or  middle  coal-field, 
including  the  Shamokin  district,  the  Mahonoy,  the  Beaver  Meadow, 
Hazelton,  Eckley,  Big  and  Little  Black  Creek  districts,  contains 
126  square  miles,  or  80,640  square  acres.  The  third,  or  northern 
coal-field,  sometimes  called  the  Wyoming  and  Lackawanna  region, 
contains  198  square  miles,  or  126,720  square  acres.  Total  area  of 
the  three  fields,  470  square  miles,  or  300,800  square  acres. 

P.  W.  Sheaffer,  a very  competent  mining  engineer  of  Pottsville, 
made  the  following  estimate  a few  years  ago  in  regard  to  these 


Quantity  of  coal  in  three  fields,  ....  26,343,660,000 
From  which  deduct  half  for  waste  in  mining  and 

breaking,  .......  13,171,830,000 


Residue  on  hand,  ....  13,021,953,881 

Equal  to  43,291  tons  per  acre. 

These  figures,  says  Mr.  Sheafifer,  give  an  amount  of  coal  ‘ in  the 
hold’  equal  to  a demand  of  20,000,000  tons  per  annum  for  651^ 
years.  Mr.  Gladstone  startled  the  House  of  Commons  a few  years 
ago  by  announcing  that  the  coal-fields  of  England  would  not  bear 
to  be  mined  at  their  then  rates  for  more  than  100  years  more,  and 
that  long  before  the  day  of  final  exhaustion  arrived,  the  skilled  arti- 
sans of  Eno-land  would  draw  off  to  more  endurinor  coal-fields.  The 

O O 

foregoing  figures  show  where  these  skilled  artisans  will  find  their  coal- 


fields : — 


Cubic  yards  or  tons. 


Residue,  .... 
Deduct  amount  mined  in  forty-six  years. 


13,171,830,000 

149,876,119 
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field  for  500  years  after  England  has  exhaused  her  last  mine.  They 
will  come  to  Pennsylvania,  or  to  such  points  in  neighboring  States 
as  will  give  them  easy  access  to  these  immense  deposits  of  the 
black  diamond.”  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I may  respectfully  suggest  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  a plan  which  may  even  then  keep  the  skilled  artisans 
of  Old  England  at  home.  When  this  railroad  is  completed,  it  may 
bring  the  coal  of.  Pennsylvania  to  Boston,  and  our  ships  may  take 
it  to  the  old  country. 

I need  not  remind  you  that  this  road  of  ours,  when  Snother  cor- 
poration shall  complete  the  branch  through  Middletown  to  Xew 
Haven,  gives  us  confessedly  by  about  twenty-five  miles  a shorter 
route  to  New  York,  and  shorter  curv'es  and  grades,  than  the  Boston 
and  Albany  via  Springfield.  At  Springfield  you  run  up  to  one 
point  of  an  angle,  and  then  down  to  another  at  New  Haven,  while 
our  road  forms  the  h}"})othenuse  of  the  triangle.  No  witness  but 
Mr.  Brooks  dared  to  face  that  fact,  or  deny  that  an  hour  could  be 
saved.  I believe  every  witness  agreed  to  that  but  Mr.  Brooks,  who, 
although  he  had  said,  when  it  was  to  our  disadvantage,  that  the 
difference  of  a few  feet  in  gi-ade  was  fatal  to  this  road  as  against  the 
Boston  and  Albany,  and  a few  feet  in  curves  was  fatal  to  it, — when 
he  was  asked  whether  twenty-five  miles  shorter  distance,  and  the 
benefit  of  shorter  grades  and  curves,  would  not  make  this  south- 
west line  the  shorter  one  to  New  York,  he  was  not  willing  to  admit 
it,  but  thought,  somehow,  by  its  superior  energy  or  superior  re- 
sources, and  inasmuch  as  miles  didn’t  amount  to  much  in  railroad- 
ing, that  the  Boston  and  Albany  through  Springfield  would  continue 
to  beat  us  forever. 

You  recollect  the  witness  I took  great  pleasure  in  producing,  Mr. 
David  Lyman  (p.  539),  a man  who  had  never  owned  stock  or  bonds 
in  railroads,  who  w^as  neither  a part  of  “ a ring  of  speculators,”  nor  a 
part  of  “ a group  of  capitalists.”  He  was  simply  a man  who  lived, 
the  fifth  generation,  on  an  old  homestead,  near  Middletowm,  who 
took  hold  of  this  railroad  which  is  to  strike  ours  to  Willimantic,  be- 
cause he  thought  it  ought  to  be  built.  He  saw  that  under  bad 
management  it  had  failed.  He  had  some  property  laid  up,  and  he 
became  president  of  the  road.  The  result  was,  all  the  towns  along 
the  New  Haven  and  Willimantic  line  have  lent  their  credit  to  the 
road.  They  have  not  sold  a dollar  of  the  stock  in  the  market,  and 
they  don’t  mean  to  sell  any  under  par ; and  their  bonds  are  selling 
above  par.  There  is  an  instance  of  careful  and  judicious  man- 
agement. That  road  has  already  got  its  charter  to  bridge  the  Con- 
necticut, and  the  bridge  is  already  under  constmction.  I don’t  care 
to  enter  into  details,  but  the  road  is  on  the  way  to  completion,  and 
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I believe  it  is  going  to  be  finished  within  a year.  Then  we  shall 
have  the  shortest  communication  with  New  York  City.  Mr.  Lyman 
also  developed  before  the  Committee,  you  will  remember,  the  great 
importance  of  the  Portland  quarries.  He  stated  that  one-third  of 
that  stone  was  carried  around  Cape  Cod  to  Boston  and  the  towns 
on  Massachusetts  Bay.  He  stated  what  had  to  be  done  with  it  now. 
He  said  that  the  stone  destined  for  Boston  had  to  be  carried  in  carts 
from  the  quarry  in  Portland  to  the  river,  then  to  be  unloaded  into 
vessels,  theti  to  be  carried  round  and  in  winter  as  well  as  sum- 
mer, always  insured,  to  Boston ; then  it  must  be  unloaded  again, 
put  on  the  cars  and  carried  to  the  various  places  of  destination  in 
New  England.  When  the  railroad  is  completed,  the  cars  will  run 
right  to  the  quarry’s  mouth,  and  take  these  finished  stones, — finished 
at  the  quarry,  carved  at  the  quarry,  put  them  safely  into  cars  at  the 
quarry’s  mouth,  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  artisans  and  brought 
into  Boston,  and  delivered  as  near  the  place  of  use  as  possible,  with- 
out any  change.  The  same  gentleman  also  told  you  that  on  the 
line  of  that  railroad,  from  New  Haven  to  Willimantic,  lay  one-third 
of  the  entire  population  of  Connecticut.  So,  gentlemen,  I think  on 
the  subject  of  shorter  communication  with  New  York  nothing  more 
certainly  need  be  said. 

We  derive  great  encouragement,  gentlemen,  from  the  increased 
manufactures  of  New  England  ; for  you  will  see,  and  I know  you 
feel,  that  all  along,  everything  that  faith  in  human  nature,  every- 
thing that  faith  in  New  England  arm  and  brain  can  inspire,  works 
for  us,  and  nothing  but  distrust  and  despair  of  New  England  and 
her  energies  and  resources  works  for  our  enemies.  The  railroad 
commissioners  of  1870  report  that  in  twenty  years  the  value  of  the 
manufactures  of  Massachusetts  has  increased  450  per  cent. ; that 
is  22^  per  cent,  a year  for  twenty  years.  Then  there  is  the  great 
gain  of  railroads  over  water.  There,  again,  gentlemen,  nature  ds 
working  in  favor  of  us,  and  against  our  enemies  ; for  as  fast  as  steam 
and  the  rail  gain  over  the  wind  and  wave,  as  fast  as  the  engines 
gain  over  the  slow  and  sluggish  schooners  that  were  so  dear  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Hardy,  just  so  sure,  gentlemen,  will  our  road  gain 
in  strength  and  in  value.  The  railroad  commissioners  again,  in  their 
report,  take  up  the  freight  brought  from  the  West, — flour,  corn,  oats 
and  barley, — and  they  say  that  in  1868  there  was  brought  by  water 
to  Massachusetts  from  the  West  12,200,000  in  value  (I  mean  when 
railroads  discharged  into  vessels  and  vessels  brought  it  here ;) 
and  $2,000,000  by  rail,  making  an  advantage  of  $200,000  to  the 
water.  In  1867,  Ihe  next  year,  there  were  $2,000,000  brought  by 
water  and  $3,300,000  by  rail ; so  that  in  one  year  there  was  a gain 
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of  11,500,000,  about  30  per  cent,  by  rail  over  water.  Then  the  in- 
crease of  population.  We  do  not  need  figures  to  tell  us  of  that ; a 
man  cannot  walk  the  streets  of  Boston  without  feeling  it  at  both 
elbows.  The  increase  of  population  in  the  New  England  States  is 
very  rapid.  The  population  in  Maine  has  immensely  increased,  so 
also  in  Massachusetts,  while  in  little  Rhode  Island  the  men  will  have 
to  stand  on  one  another’s  shoulders  if  the  population  goes  on  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  it  is  likely  to.  In  Connecticut,  too,  the  increase 
has  been  very  great.  But  look  at  Boston  ! Do  you  know  that 
since  1845,  Boston  proper, — I don’t  speak  now  of  the  accessories, — 
Boston  proper  has  more  than  doubled  in  population.  And  in  the 
metropolitan  circle,  which  is  a fair  way  to  measure  the  prosperity 
of  a city,  take  the  State  house  as  a centre  with  a radius  of  five  or 
six  miles,  the  population  has  increased  fourfold  ! The  taxable  val- 
uation of  Boston  in  1856  was  $256,000,000  ; in  1868,  $493,000,000  ; 
just  about  double.  And  in  1868  it  was  75  per  cent,  greater  than  in 
1862.  Five  hundred  manufacturing  corporations  or  firms  have  their 
offices  in  Boston,  and  in  1867  the  sales  of  merchandise  in  the  city 
amounted  to  $900,000,000.  In  1868,  Boston  laid  out — I mean  indi- 
viduals, and  the  city — for  the  improvement  of  her  streets,  and  in 
public  and  private  buildings,  $15,500,000.  From  these  facts,  judge 
what  must  be  the  increase  of  values  of  all  kinds  in  Massachusetts 
and  in  New  England.  We  know  you  will  not  permit  the  enemies 
of  this  road  to  say  that  this  New  England  may  seek  her  connection 
with  the  West,  through  the  north-western  avenues,  and  must  bow 
down  to  the  Boston  and  Albany  in  perpetual  subjection.  You  will 
not  say,  with  one  witness  who  has  been  before  you,  that  no  railroad 
trunk  south  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  can  ever  be  profitable  or 
beneficial  to  New  England  ; and  that  we  must  be  taxed  by  the  Bos- 
ton and  Albany  road  as  long  as  that  road  and  the  State  and  that 
condition  of  public  opinion  shall  continue.  The  only  escape  from, 
that  servitude  is  a south-western  avenue. 

I need  not  delay  you  a moment  further  to  si^eak  of  that  section  of 
country  between  Newburg  and  the  Pennsylvania  mines.  You  have 
had  testimony  in  relation  to  it,  and  you  can  tell  the  witnesses  apart 
very  quick.  When  a witness  comes  here  and  tells  you  that  there 
are  great  mountains  between  Newburg  and  the  Pennsylvania  coal 
mines,  very  rugged  and  all  but  impassable  mountains,  and  there 
leaves  it ; and  when  another  witness  comes  and  says  there  are- 
valleys  between  those  mountains  with  twenty-three  feet  grades  to 
the  mile, — gentlemen,  you  know  which  is  the  honest  and  which  is 
the  prejudiced  witness. 

I wish  to  call  your  attention  more  closely  to  the  advantages  which 
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this  road  has  over  the  Boston  and  Albany.  Far  be  it  from  me,  gen- 
tlemen, far  be  it  from  me  to  do  that  with  an  expression  of  pleasure. 

I am  glad  to  know  that  we  have  a road  that  has  better  prospects 
than  the  Boston  and  Albany  had  when  it  began — ^better  than  she 
has  now,  with  all  her  twenty  years  of  double-track  work.  I should 
be  glad  if  one  better  yet  were  developed.  I am  happy  to  stand  in 
a position  of  absolute  independence  as  to  all  railroad  property, — all 
corporate  property  of  any  description  whatever, — to  know  that  I 
can  neither  gain  nor  lose  a dollar  excejot  from  influences  which 
benefit  or  injure  all  citizens. 

I would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  some  calculations  which  I 
have  had  made.  They  are  important.  They  are  based  upon  the 
census  of  1860  and  the  report  on  the  industries  of  Massachusetts  in 
1868.  These  figures  have  been  made  with  very  gi’eat  care  by  a 
person  considered  competent.  He  has  made  calculations  along  our 
route  and  along  the  line  of  the  Boston  and  Albany.  He  makes  the 
population  on  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  691  to  the  square  mile, 
and  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  646  to  the  square  mile.  But  Mr. 
Appleton,  taking  in  all  our  lines  and  branches,  makes  the  population 
by  mile  on  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  855  on  the  average,  and 
on  the  Boston  and  Albany  705,  which  is  an  average  of  20  per  cent, 
in  favor  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie.  Recollect,  gentlemen, 
we  have  20  per  cent,  advantage  in  population,  when  they  have 
had  for  twenty  years  a running  road,  and  ours  is  not  yet  opened 
through.  But  this  gentleman  has  made  another  calculation  which 
may  be  considered  more  fair.  Leaving  out  of  the  estimate  the  Nor- 
wich and  Worcester  line,  and  the  Waterbury  and  Providence,  and 
the  average  per  mile  on  the  line  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie 
is  746  persons,  being  an  excess  over  the  population  on  the  line  of 
the  Boston  and  Albany  of  118  persons  per  mile,  or  upwards  of  18 
per  cent. 

Then  we  come  to  manufactures.  The  value  of  the  manufactures 
on  the  line  of  the  Boston  and  Albany,  taken  from  the  industrial  re- 
turns,— giving  her  the  benefit  of  the  county  of  Hampshire,  which 
she  just  touches, — is  $272,000  per  mile,  and  on  the  Boston,  Hartford 
and  Erie  $501,000  per  mile.  I ought  to  say  to  you  that  in  that  is 
included  the  city  of  Providence,  but  we  leave  out  the  two  termini 
of  the  road.  Including  the  city  of  Providence  goes  far  to  make 
that  great  excess.  Leaving  out  the  great  cities,  I will  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  capital  invested  in  manufactures  on  the  direct  line  of 
the  respective  roads.  On  the  Boston  and  Albany  it  is  $175,000  per 
mile ; and  on  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  $258,000  per  mile  ; a 
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percentage  of  thirty-two  in  favor  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie. 

I will  also  ask  your  attention  to  the  woollen  and  worsted  manu- 
factures on  the  two  lines.  It  is  a gratifying  circumstance  to  every 
Massachusetts  man  that  Massachusetts  has  been  the  greatest  manu- 
facturer of  woollen  goods  among  the  States  of  this  Union,  since 
1860.  She  had  that  year  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  and  worsted  goods  to  the  amount  of  $10,500,000,  and  made 
an  annual  product  of  $20,750,000.  In  1865,  we  find  that  on  the 
line  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  and  its  branches  in  Massachu- 
setts (not  taking  in  Providence  or  Connecticut),  in  Massachusetts 
alone,  the  capital  invested  in  worsted  and  woollen  manufactures 
amounted  to  $3,121,000,  or  one-third  of  the  whole  amount  of  capital 
so  invested  in  the  State.  On  the  line  of  the  same  road  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  the  annual  manufactured  product  of  woollen  and 
worsted  goods  was  $10,800,000, — more  than  one-half  of  the  whole 
amount  manufactured  in  the  State.  Comparing  the  two  lines  within 
the  State,  in  this  important  branch  of  industry,  not  by  the  average 
per  mile,  giving  the  Boston  and  Albany  the  full  benefit  of  its 
branches,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  count  in  the  important  town  of 
North  Adams,  and  we  have  a total  capital  invested  on  the  line  of 
the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  $3,121,000,  and  on  the  Boston  and 
Albany  of  $2,964,000  ; making  a small  advantage  in  capital  to  us. 
The  annual  products  on  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  amount  to 
$10,800,000,  and  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  to  $8,200,000 ; so  that 
while  we  exceed  them  but  little  in  investment,  we  exceed  them  a 
good  deal  in  product.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  manufactures 
along  the  line  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  are  mostly  managed 
by  individuals,  while  those  along  the  Boston  and  Albany  are  man- 
aged by  corporations.  Against  136  sets  of  woollen  machinery  on 
the  line  of  the  Boston  and  Albany,  there  are  203  sets  on  the  line  of 
the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  a percentage  of  49  in  favor  of  the 
latter. 

We  find,  in  the  same  way,  in  reference  to  cotton  that  we  are  more 
nearly  alike.  The  Boston  and  Albany  has  more  actual  capital  in- 
vested in  cotton  manufacture  on  her  line  than  the  Boston,  Hartford 
and  Erie  by  the  mile,  but  we  find  the  returns  give  the  annual  prod- 
,uct  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  $38,000  per  mile,  and  on  the  Bos- 
ton, Hartford  and  Erie,  $36,000.  So  that  it  appears  we  are  very 
near  her  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  but  vastly  before  her  in  the 
manufacture  of  woollens  and  worsted.  These  calculations  are  made 
from  the  industrial  returns  for  1865,  and  the  census  of  1860. 

In  relation  to  our  grades,  gentlemen,  our  highest  grade  going 
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east  is  sixty  feet  to  the  mile,  and  going  west  it  is  sixty-six  feet  to 
the  mile.  On  the  Boston  and  Albany  going  east  the  highest  grade 
is  751  feet,  and  going  west  83  feet  to  the  mile.  The  learned 
attorney-general,  I noticed,  inquired  with  great  eagerness  into  the 
condition  of  the  grades.  Born  under  the  shadow  of  the  Hoosac 
Mountain,  living  there  through  his  youth,  and  seeing  the  great, 
superhuman  efforts  made  to  carry  a railroad  through  that  mountain 
by  a tunnel,  seeing  the  gradual  advance  and  progress  of  science, 
overcoming  these  great  natural  obstacles,  he  naturally  came  to  asso- 
ciate the  overcoming  of  difficulties  with  the  triumph  and  prosperity 
of  railroads.  You  recollect  Mr.  Irving’s  inimitable  description  of 
the  settlement  of  New  York  by  the  Dutch.  Instead  of  planting 
themselves  on  the  solid  ground  of  Manhattan,  they  laid  out  a city 
in  the  swamps  of  New  Jersey,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  driving 
piles  ! When  the  fact  came  out  that  there  was  a grade  of  83  feet 
to  the  mile  on  the  Boston  and  Albany,  and  we  had  nothing  above 
a 60  feet  grade,  then  the  attorney-general  turned  round  in  a most 
triumphant  manner  and  asked  : “ Where  do  you  show  me  on  your 
line  an  opportunity  to  overcome  such  a grade  as  that  which  we  have 
on  the  Boston  and  Albany  ? ” “ Why,”  said  he,  “ the  Boston  and 

Albany  with  its  83  feet  grade  to  the  mile,  have  contrived  machinery 
by  which  they  lift  these  cars  up  in  the  most  wonderful  and  admira- 
ble manner.  Where  have  you  got  such  an  opportunity  as  that  on 
your  road,  with  your  60  feet  grade  ? ” Gentlemen,  we  cannot  boast 
of  any  mountain  to  tunnel,  and  we  cannot  boast  of  an  83  or  a 75 
feet  grade.  I know  that  the  attorney-general  made  an  argument 
that  it  was  better  to  have  an  85  foot  grade  and  done  with  it,  and 
fight  it,  for  the  same  reason  that  he  thinks  it  better  to  have  the 
Hoosac  Mountain  and  make  a great  bore  of  it,  than  to  have  a great 
many  hills  and  minor  grades.  As  his  figures  show  you,  we  had 
better  buy  machinery  and  surplus  power  and  have  an  85  feet  grade 
than  have  smaller  grades  of  60  feet.  It  may  be  so ; I don’t  know 
what  figures  will  not  prove.  I know  you  can  cipher  up,  and  I 
know  you  can  cipher  down ; but  as  far  as  my  imperfect  knowl- 
edge goes,  give  me  the  60  feet  grades  and  the  hills,  in  preference  to 
the  83  feet  grades  and  a mountain. 

The  Cheap  Transportation  Report,  which  is  also  a State  docu- 
ment, says  that  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  is  the  shortest  routes 
to  the  Hudson  River  and  the  South-west.  It  says  it  passes  through 
a territory  which  in  denseness  of  population  and  in  valuation  of  its 
manufactures  is  greater  than  that  which  any  other  railroad  passes 
through.  Well,  gentlemen,  so  it  is.  Our  way  business  has  had  no 
chance  yet.  The  Boston  and  Albany  has  had  30  years  of  hard  work 
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upon  it.  We  have  not  those  30  years  to  overcome.  Recollect,  the 
Boston  and  Albany’s  business  increased  in  seven  years  137  per 
cent.  But,  gentlemen,  we  have  not  to  begin  where  they  began. 
It  is  yet  doubtful  whether  there  was  business  population  enough  to 
support  the  Boston  and  Albany  when  it  was  originated  by  its 
friends.  I believe  the  history  of  those  roads  is  that  they  were 
started  a little  before  their  time,  and  they  had  to  make  the  popula- 
tion and  value  on  which  they  succeeded,  to  a great  extent.  But, 
gentlemen,  it  is  not  so  on  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie.  We 
begin  at  a stage  which  the  old  roads  have  been  30  years  in  reaching. 
Indeed,  we  start  with  a population  and  valuation  even  greater  than 
they  have  yet  reached ! 

In  the  first  place,  this  road  is  not  to  be  treated  as  the  advocate 
against  the  road  seemed  to  treat  it  day  before  yesterday.  It  is  not 
to  be  treated  as  if  it  was  an  enterprise  to  be  undertaken  or  not.  It 
is  all  but  finished.  But  a few  links  are  necessary  to  complete  it. 
Remember,  gentlemen,  that  all  but  six  miles  of  the  eastern  part  is 
now  ironed.  It  is  all  graded  and  all  bridged  for  a double  track. 
Speaking  of  the  distance  to  New  York,  the  moment  this  track  is 
completed  to  Hartford,  we  have  an  advantage  over  the  Boston  and 
Albany.  I don’t  know  how  great,  perhaps  half  an  hour.  Recollect 
when  you  are  asked  to  let  this  enterprise  go  the  way  of  all  evil 
things,  to  let  the  State  lift  no  hand  to  help  it,  that  it  is  but  six 
miles  which  are  to  be  completed,  which  will  cost,  at  the  outside, 
$430,000,  and  that  it  will  take  only  about  three  months  to  finish 
this  road  to  Waterbury  in  the  centre  of  Connecticut,  through  all 
these  towns,  giving  us  a connection  with  Providence,  crossing  the 
Nashua  and  Worcester,  and  giving  a communication  indefinitely 
into  New  England,  and  crossing  six  or  eight  other  railroads  running 
north  and  south. 

Neither  is  this  to  be  treated  as  an  experimental  road,  which  has 
to  build  up  its  population  and  its  valuation.  No,  gentlemen,  we 
come  to  show  you  here  a broken  road,  its  links  never  yet  joined,  to 
be  compared  with  the  Boston  and  Albany,  with  its  links  joined  and 
every  advantage,  standing  without  competition  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  uniting  with  the  New  York  Central  at  Albany,  and 
thence  to  Buffalo,  and,  as  Mr.  Quincy  said  in  his  remarks  before  the 
Board  of  Trade  the  other  day,  both  roads  managed  by  one  influence. 
And  yet  on  our  disjointed  railroad  we  have  twenty  per  cent,  more 
population  by  the  mile,  and  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  more  val- 
uation of  products  and  capital  invested  in  manufactures  along  the 
line  of  the  road  than  there  is  on  the  line  of  the  completed  and  per- 
fected Boston  and  Albany.  That  is  the  way  in  which  you  are  to 
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look  at  this  road.  You  are  not  to  ask  whether  your  son  is  to 
be  taken  from  the  plough  to  be  educated,  but  having  carried  him 
through  school  and  college  into  the  senior  year,  the  question  is 
whether  he  shall  complete  his  course.  The  question  is  whether, 
your  house,  being  well  built  from  the  foundation  to  the  garret,  but 
the  roof  not  yet  on,  you  shall  roof  it  in,  or  leave  it  for  the  elements 
to  disintegrate  and  destroy.  The  question  is,  shall  you  roof  your 
house  ? 

It  is  said,  gentlemen,  that  the  cross  roads  will  not  be  of  any  ad- 
vantage to  us  ; they  will  only  drain  us  ; but  the  evidence  which  was 
brought  here  from  Connecticut  shows  the  direct  reverse  of  this. 
In  the  first  place  you  have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  (p.  514), 
who  tells  you  that  they  are  now  laying  out  a road  from  Port  Ches- 
ter to  meet  our  road.  Port  Chester  is  on  the  Sound,  and  very  near 
New  York.  I suppose  you  recollect  what  he  said  was  the  mo- 
tive that  induced  the  capitalists  and  manufacturers  of  those  seaport 
towns  on  the  Sound  to  build  a road  to  connect  with  us.  He  said  it 
was  in  order  that  they  might  send  their  manufactures  west  by  the 
way  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad,  and  not  through 
New  York.  For  instance,  he  told  you  that  the  carriage  builders  of 
New  Haven  now  have  to  send  their  carriages  by  railroad  to  New 
York  ; they  are  then  rattled  across  the  paving  stones  of  that  city, 
for  miles  ; then  carried  across  the  ferry  to  the  Jersey  shore,  and  then 
placed  on  the  railroad.  They  mean  to  have  a railroad  from  Port 
Chester  and  other  places,  put  their  manufactures  into  the  cars,  and 
have  them  carried  up  to  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad, 
and  across  the  Hudson  River  without  change  of  cars,  and  then  go 
on  to  their  Western  destination.  Mr.  Chamberlain  told  you  how 
much  money  was  invested  in  those  enterprises,  and  on  what  they 
were  based,  and  he  said  it  was  the  general  opinion  in  the  towns  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Long  Island  Sound  that  it  was  better  for  the 
manufacturers  to  put  their  products  directly  upon  the  railroad  at 
their  own  doors,  and  send  them  up  and  tap  the  Boston,  Hartford 
and  Erie  Railroad,  cross  the  Hudson,  and  so  go  to  the  West. 

In  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Harrison  (p.  462)  was  brought  from  New 
Haven,  and  he  testified  for  the  prosecution,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
called — I mean,  for  the  opposition  to  this  road.  Yet  he  admitted 
that  it  would  cost  the  people  of  New  Haven  less  to  receive  their  coal 
from  across  the  Hudson  on  our  road,  than  if  they  took  it  by  water 
from  the  Jersey  shore.  The  reason  of  this  is  simple.  The  railroad 
car  goes  to  the  mine  in  Pennsylvania,  takes  the  coal  from  the  shovel 
of  the  miner,  brings  it  down  into  New  Haven,  and  there  delivers  it 
at  the  railroad  yard  or  wherever  their  spur  may  go ; otherwise. 
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it  is  put  into  a car  at  the  mine  and  carried  to  Elizabethport  or  some 
such  place ; then  taken  out  of  the  car  and  put  into  the  hold  of  a 
vessel,  and  transported  by  wind  and  tide  to  New  Haven,  Bridge- 
port or  elsewhere ; then  taken  out  and  put  into  cars  and  carried  to 
its  destination.  It  has  five  handlings  instead  of  two.  But,  gentle- 
men, that  is  not  all.  Men  accustomed  to  coal  dealings  tell  you  that 
every  handling  of  coal  diminishes  its  value  from  three  to  five  per 
cent.  It  is  not  like  a barrel  of  flour.  You  may  handle  a barrel  of 
flour  four  or  five  times,  and  it  comes  to  you  just  the  same  as  if  it 
had  been  handled  but  twice.  There  is  only  an  additional  cost  for 
freight.  But  if  your  coal  is  handled  five  times  instead  of  three,  ten 
per  cent,  more  of  it  comes  to  you  in  the  form  of  dust,  so  that  every 
handling  of  the  coal  is  a direct  loss  in  the  value  of  the  material 
itself.  This  is  an  important  consideration,  and  it  is  controlling. 

I ask  you  how  to  look  for  a moment  at  the  terminus  in  Boston  ; 
for  it  behooves  everybody  to  fully  understand  that  matter.  The 
Board  of  Trade  in  its  last  report  says  : “ The  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie  Railroad  has  bought  of  the  Boston  Wharf  Company,  2,000,000 
feet  of  flats  and  600,000  feet  of  masonry.  This  will  enable  the 
company  to  make  adequate  provision  for  the  large  business  which 
is  anticipated  on  the  completion  of  the  line.” 

The  State  has  sold  to  the  B.  H.  & E.  R.  R.  forty-four  acres  of 
flats  lying  along  Fort  Point  Channel,  and  in  his  message  to  the  leg- 
islature the  Governor  speaks  of  this  subject  as  follows  : — 

“ In  justification  of  this  sale  it  may  be  stated  that  the  immediate 
commencement  of  the  enterprise  was  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
public,  and  especially  if  that  commencement  should  be  made  by 
these  parties  who  need  ample  accommodation  for  their  future  busi- 
ness, in  which  the  people  of  the  State  have  such  a deep  interest^ 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  governor  of  this  State,  in  January 
last,  congratulated  the  people  of  Massachusetts  that  the  State  had 
sold  forty  acres  of  flats  to  the  B.  H.  & E.  R.  R.,  because  that  cor- 
poration would  thereby  be  enabled  to  obtain  abundant  opportunity 
for  that  business  wdiich  was  expected  and  which  was  of  so  deep  in- 
terest to  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 

The  harbor  commissioners  speak  in  the  same  enthusiastic  man- 
ner of  this  warehouse  and  wharf  privilege,  but  they  complain  that 
the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  got  the  property  too  cheap.  It  has 
been  stated  here  that  Mr.  Dana,  when  a member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  succeeded  in  getting  a bill  passed  which  gave  the 
character  of  revocable  licenses  to  those  gifts  of  flats,  so  profusely 
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made  by  our  State,  when  nothing  was  paid  for  them  by  the  gran- 
tee, and,  so  far  he  had  not  made  upon  them  actual  and  valuable 
improvements.  Gentlemen,  if  I have  no  other  credit — if  every- 
thing I have  done  or  may  do  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  my 
days  shall  be  useless  to  my  generation,  I hope  to  be  kindly  credited 
for  that  act. 

The  harbor  commissioners  say  that  by  means  of  a lawsuit  which 
that  measure  produced,  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  w^ere  en- 
abled to  buy  of  the  Boston  Wharf  Company  the  flats  in  dispute. 
But  there  was  no  reason  why  the  Boston  Wharf  Company  should 
complain  that  they  got  a few  thousands  less  for  the  sale  of  flats 
which  had  not  cost  them  a cent,  and  which  they  were  under 
no  obligation  to  fill,  nor  to  drive  one  pile  into,  unless  they 
pleased.  The  harbor  commissioners  also  state  that  $100,000  has 
been  paid  for  filling  the  flats,  and  that  the  Boston  and  Albany  Rail- 
road has  bought  fifty  acres,  with  a sufficient  wharf  frontage.  Then 
there  is  the  Atlantic  Avenue,  running  from  the  foot  of  Summer 
street  to  the  North  End,  by  all  the  wharves.  I need  not  remind 
you,  who  have  passed  over  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Eiie  road, 
that  as  soon  as  we  left  Summer  street  and  crossed  Fort  Point 
Channel,  we  could,  if  we  had  seen  fit,  have  started  at  the  highest 
possible  rate  at  which  steam  can  carry  a train  of  cars.  We  cross 
no  man’s  land,  no  roads,  nothing  that  we  need  fear,  or  that  need 
fear  us.  When  our  engines  have  crossed  that  channel,  we  can  start 
at  forty  miles  an  hour,  at  once.  Taking  all  these  advantages,  gen- 
tlemen, I say  that  no  corporation  that  I know  of  anywhere  has  such 
facilities.  What  would  Liverpool  give,  with  her  docks,  where  all 
her  ships  have  to  be  crowded ; what  would  London  give,  with  the 
Thames  and  her  docks,  for  anything  like  it  ? And  this  is  all  of  no 
value,  unless  this  road  is  permitted  to  be  finished.  It  will  come  to 
nothing. 

Now  look  at  the  western  terminus  of  this  road,  which  has  been 
described  to  you  by  Mr.  Rankin  (p.  256j.  In  the  first  place,  we  have 
purchased  an  exclusive  ferry  privilege,  granted  by  George  the  Sec- 
ond, for  five  miles.  To  be  sure  we  do  not  need  it  all,  but  it  is  prop- 
erty which  can  be  sold  by  the  road  at  the  proper  time.  All  except 
our  own  right  of  crossing  can  be  sold,  and  that  adds  to  the  property 
of  the  corporation.  When  I speak  of  the  western  terminus,  I do  not 
speak  of  the  title.  It  has  appeared  before  the  Committee,  that,  for 
certain  purposes,  some  of  this  property  has  been  conveyed  to  private 
persons,  who  hold  it  in  ^ trust  for  the  road,  and  to  a corporation 
created  there  by  the  name  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Ferry 
Extension  Company.  As  Mr.  Graves  has  said  in  his  opening  re- 
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marks,  that  a corporation  has  been  created  in  New  York  composed 
of  the  managers  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad,  called 
the  “ Ferry  Extension  Company,”  who  hold  a great  deal  of  that 
land.  I have  no  doubt,  gentlemen,  you  will  investigate  the  matter 
to  the  bottom,  and  if  there  is  anything  wrong  about  it,  you  will  see 
it  set  right,  and  if  necessary,  put  it  as  a condition  in  the  bill, 
that  these  trusts  shall  be  carried  out, — for  they  are  all  trusts  for  the 
Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad,  nobody  will  deny  that, — and 
that  that  western  terminus  shall  be  placed  in  such  manner  as  shall 
be  satisfactory  to  the  governor  and  council,  the  attorney-general, 
and  all  persons  whom  the  State  is  in  the  habit  of  consulting.  We 
have  262  acres  of  land ; we  have  that  inimitable  Presque  Isle  ; we 
have  a mill  power  which  we  were  obliged  to  purchase  at  an  expense  of 
$50,000,  which  we  can  sell ; the  “ Great  Eastern  ” can  lie  at  our 
wharves  at  Fishkill ; and  we  have  142  acres  of  flats  granted  by  the 
State  of  New  York,  which  we  can  fill  up.  At  Newburg  we  have 
acres,  close  upon  the  water  front,  and  we  have  a right  to  pur- 
chase from  Mr.  Philip  Verplanck  the  fine  estate  which  the  Commit- 
tee will  remember ; and  then  there  is  the  great  Midland  Railroad, 
which  runs  within  23  miles  of  Newburg,  and  you  know  that  a road 
of  that  length,  to  connect  Newburg  with  the  Midland  Railroad,  is 
to  be  built ; and  you  learned  when  you  were  there,  and  by  testimony 
since,  that  the  men  who  have  taken  stock  in  the  Midland  and  New- 
burg branch  were  the  manufixcturers,  the  traders,  the  middling-in- 
terest people  of  Newburg.  That  railroad  is  to  built,  and  even  the 
Erie  road  cannot  prevent  it,  if  it  desires  to. 

A few  words,  now,  on  the  prospects  of  our  road.  The  eastern 
division  has  been  contracted  for  by  Mr.  Munson,  and  the  western 
by  Mr.  Dillon.  The  harbor  commissioners  bear  this  testimony  to 
Mr.  Munson.  They  say  that  he  is  a man  “ believed  to  be  perfectly 
able  to  carry  out  any  contracts  he  may  undertake ; ” and  the  gov- 
ernor in  January  last,  on  the  16th  page  of  his  message,  said  of  our 
whole  road  from  here  to  the  Hudson ; “ The  work  on  the  road  has 

been  pushed  with  great  energy  by  the  contractors,  who  are  gentle- 
men of  large  personal  experience,  and  whose  professional  reputa- 
tions are  of  the  highest  order.”  From  Boston  to  Waterbury  you 
have  but  six  miles  to  iron,  as  I have  had  the  honor  to  say.  The 
witnesses  all  agree  that  for  about  $430,000  the  cars  will  be  run  from 
Boston  to  Waterbury.  From  Waterbury  to  the  Hudson  there  are 
75  miles.  But  of  this,  13  miles  are  in  running  order;  40  miles  are 
graded,  and  the  other  22  are  ready  to  be  graded. 

Now,  Mr.  Dillon,  of  whom  the  governor  speaks  in  such  high 
terms,  and  whom  you  saw  before  you, — a man  of  capital,  who  has 
10 
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done  as  much  as  any  other  man  to  build  the  great  Union  Pacific 
Railroad, — said  he  meant  to  go  home,  after  having  finished  the 
Union  Pacific,  and  with  the  large  property  he  had  made,  settle 
down,  and  give  up  the  building  of  railroads ; but  he  was  tempted 
to  make  one  efibrt  on  his  own  New  England  soil,  to  show  what 
capital  and  energy  could  do,  before  he  laid  down  his  instruments 
forever,  and  for  that  purpose  he  took  this  western  contract;  and 
when  this  road  stopped,  and  could  not  pay  him,  he  went  along  the 
line  and  paid  off  every  person,  and  there  is  no  claim  against  Mr. 
Dillon  from  the  Connecticut  to  the  Hudson,  nor  is  there  a claim 
against  Mr.  Munson  from  Putnam  to  Willimantic.  You  do  not 
often  find  such  contractors.  Mr.  Dillon  says,  “ I will  give  a bond  to 
have  the  road  ready  for  the  rail  in  eight  months,  for  11,300,000.” 
Colonel  Jarrett  said  that  $2,300,000  would  do  the  whole.  Mr.  Phil- 
brick  said  that  $350,000  would  finish  the  eastern  portion  in  three 
months,  and  $2,200,000,  and  eight  months  would  complete  the 
western  portion.  The  witnesses  do  not  differ  materially ; they  all 
agree  that  about  $300,000  or  $400,000,  and  three  or  four  months 
will  carry  you  to  Waterbury,  and  $2,300,000  will  carry  a car  over 
the  whole  road  from  Boston  to  Fishkill,  and  provide  reasonable  ac- 
commodations there.  F or  the  rolling  stock,  you  have  been  informed 
by  every  person,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  that  equipment 
bonds  are  considered  the  best  bonds  in  the  market,  and  it  is  perfect- 
ly easy  to  get  money  upon  them,  for  they  are  practically  the  first 
lien,  because  the  persons  who  furnish  the  equipment  keep  the  title 
to  it,  and  they  simply  take  it  from  the  road  if  they  are  not  paid. 
The  road  must  pay  for  the  equipment.  The  cook  must  pay  for  his 
fuel,  or  he  cannot  get  your  breakfast,  no  matter  what  mortgage 
there  may  be  on  his  pots  and  kettles.  That  is  a homely  figure  and 
will  not  bear  comparison  with  the  elaborations  of  my  very  learned 
and  eloquent  predecessor,  “but  it  will  serve.”  Just  so  a railroad 
has  to  pay  those  who  hold  the  equipment  bonds,  although  there 
may  be  a first  mortgage  upon  its  road-bed. 

One  word  only  about  finance.  One  thing  was  not  noticed  at  all 
by  the  attorney-general,  and  I think  it  certainly  has  not  been  as  much 
noticed  by  the  community  as  it  deserves,  and  that  is  this : When 
you  speak  of  the  capital  the  State  lends  to  the  road,  it  is  always 
spoken  of  as  so  much  debt  contracted  by  the  State,  and  when  the 
attorney-general  argued  that  Massachusetts  ought  not  to  finish  this 
road  because  she  owed  so  large  a debt,  which  he  estimated  at  thirty 
millions,  I asked  him  whether  he  paid  any  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  a sinking  fund  to  pay  that  debt  He  said  no ; he  only 
referred  to  the  debt.  It  is  to  be  remembered  here  all  the  while  that 
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the  State  takes  from  every  dollar  which  she  lends  to  this  road  a 
sufficient  number  of  cents  to  amount  to  a dollar,  at  compound  inter- 
est, when  the  bonds  become  due  in  1900 ; and  nothing  is  asked  of 
the  State  now  but  this,  that  for  every  hundred  thousand  dollars  it 
lends  this  road  it  shall  take  out  as  many  dollars  as  the  State  treas- 
urer thinks  are  necessary,  at  compound  interest,  to  make  a hundred 
thousand  dollars  when  the  bonds  become  due;  so  that  we  make 
provision  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  before  we  take  a dollar 
of  it.  The  only  question  is  the  question  of  interest ; and  for  the 
interest  you  know  what  is  offered  you.  It  is  proposed  that  there 
shall  be  Berdell  bonds,  cent  for  cent,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
State.  The  State  may  have  besides  that,  as  much  second  mortgage 
as  it  thinks  desirable  or  prudent.  The  State  may  have  such  mort- 
gages as  it  sees  fit  to  require  from  what  is  not  included  in  the 
Berdell  mortgage,  I mean  the  termini.  The  attorney-general 
laughed  at  the  idea  that  not  having  paid  the  State  for  what  we  had 
bought,  we  proposed  to  mortgage  the  land  back  to  the  State,  as 
security  for  interest  on  a loan.  Well,  there  was  something  a little 
ludicrous  in  that  picture  ; but  he  forgot  that  a large  part  of  what  we 
had  got  did  not  come  from  the  State,  but  from  the  Boston  Wharf 
Company ; he  forgot  that  we  were  already  under  contract  to  put  a 
million  of  dollars  into  these  fiats,  and  that  these  flats  were  largely 
increased  in  value.  Who  can  tell  you  what  will  be  the  value  of 
these  flats,  if  this  enterprise  is  permitted  to  succeed  ? If  the  oppo- 
sition is  not  strong  enough  to  break  the  road  down,  a mortgage  on 
those  flats  will  be  of  very  considerable  value,  and  a mortgage  on  the 
termini  at  either  end  will  be  of  very  considerable  value.  But,  gen- 
tlemen, you  are  not  to  be  driven  from  a great  enterprise  like  this, 
by  the  fear  that  the  State  cannot  be  secured.  The  holders  of  these 
bonds  come  before  you,  and  lay  themselves  humbly  in  the  dust.  We 
demand  nothing.  We  say  we  will  contribute  our  full  share,  but 
we  want  the  State  to  do  something.  Make  your  own  terms ; we 
know  you  will  be  reasonable;  we  know  you  will  be  just.  Your 
principal  shall  be  secured,  and  you  certainly  cannot  lose  your  interest 
if  you  allow  the  road  to  be  finished. 

The  titles  have  been  passed  upon  by  the  chief  justice  of  the  State, 
by  Professor  Washburn,  two  eminent  lawyers;  the  governor  has 
pronounced  them  good,  in  his  message,  for  the  whole  length  of  the 
road. 

I say,  gentlemen,  down  to  the  first  day  of  February,  1870,  every- 
body agreed  that  the  prospect  of  this  road  was  good.  The  official 
declaration  from  the  governor  was  that  all  was  well ; th^t  the  road 
was  to  have  a very  large  business  coming  from  the  South-west,  and 
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needed  those  great  preparations  on  the  South  Boston  flats.  Your 
State  railroad  commissioners  said  that  the  State  was  unreservedly- 
pledged  to  the  finishing  of  this  road,  that  the  road  would  be  finished, 
and  that  all  those  flats  would  be  needed.  Then  your  two  directors 
of  this  road  as  late  as  the  27th  of  January  utter  the  last  official  voice 
which  I have  read  to  you,  the  most  cheering,  complimentary  and 
encouraging  language  that  could  be  uttered. 

If  this  is  all  so,  the  bondholders  doing  their  part,  why  is  there 
any  difficulty  in  the  way  ? The  amount  of  money  that  is  asked  is 
less  than  half  what  has  been  spent  upon  the  tunnel,  and  not  much 
more  than  a third,  in  present  value,  I mean,  of  the  money  that  was 
granted  to  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad.  We  ask  that  to  com- 
plete the  road,  and  what  is  the  difficulty  ? I think  the  witnesses,  Mr. 
Barnard  and  Mr.  Howe,  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  they  told 
you  there  were  certain  natural  rivals  to  this  road ; and  so,  gentle- 
men, there  are.  The  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  is  a natural  rival 
to  this  road.  We  expect  to  take  from  them  all  their  direct  New 
York  business  in  time,  except  that  which  comes  from  the  north 
and  from  the  western  part  of  the  State.  We  expect  to  divert  what 
little  coal  trade  they  have  from  Rondout  by  the  Berkshire  Railroad. 
We  expect  to  unite  with  the  New  York  and  Erie,  with  the  New 
York  and  Oswego  Midland,  and  with  the  great  Pennsylvania  Cen- 
tral Railroad ; we  expect  to  surpass  them  in  the  markets  of  St.  Louis 
and  of  Cincinnati,  and  in  all  the  South-west,  including  the  coal 
mines  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  compete  with  them  as  far  as  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  and  the  neighboring  cities ; because,  when  you  come  to 
deal  with  thousands  of  miles,  let  me  say  that  this  little  figuring  of 
50  or  100  miles  does  not  amount  to  much.  Twenty-five  miles 
between  here  and  New  Haven  is  worth  something,  but  25,  50  or 
80  miles  out  of  a thousand  or  twelve  hundred  decides  nothing. 
It  is  a question  of  business.  Roads  must  go  circuitously  to  accom- 
modate their  passengers  and  freight,  and  they  make  money  by 
making  that  circuit.  It  does  not  follow  that  a straight  road  leading 
across  a wilderness,  a road  leading  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Canaan  in 
a straight  line,  is  going  to  be  more  profitable  than  a crooked  passen- 
ger railroad  leading  through  the  heart  of  London.  That  does  not 
follow,  nor  does  it  follow  that  the  through  trade  will  seek  a straight 
line.  It  is  a matter  of  business  and  competition,  and  we  see  to-day 
that,  driven  by  force  of  competition,  the  Boston  and  Albany  and 
NeAV  York  Central  roads  have  agreed  to  lay  down  freight  at  Boston 
that  is  outward  bound  at  the  same  rate  it  is  laid  down  at  New  York. 
We  know  t^iat  circuits  are  profitable  to  the  parties  and  profitable  to 
the  roads,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  because  there  are  a few 
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miles  greater  distance  on  one  road  than  another,  or  a few  miles  more 
of  curve,  business  will  go  over  the  one,  and  not  over  the  other. 
When  we  go  beyond  New  England,  I agree  that  if  our  road  is  a 
few  miles  shorter,  the  grades  lighter,  and  curves  less,  than  on  the 
Boston  and  Albany,  it  does  not  settle  the  question  in  our  favor ; we 
have  got  to  have  good  trains  and  good  management  even  then,  to 
compete  with  such  roads  as  the  New  York  Central  and  Boston  and 
Albany  united,  as  they  practically  are.  If  the  New  York  Central 
and  Boston  and  Albany  are  nearer  by  a few  miles  and  a few  grades 
and  curves,  that  does  not  settle  the  question  in  their  favor ; but  it  is 
a question  of  business ; it  is  a question  of  demand  and  supply ; it 
is  a question  of  rivalry.  Changes,  too,  are  made  as  roads  increase 
in  business  and  value.  For  instance,  a road  is  about  to  be  built 
from  Coshocton  to  Zanesville  which  shortens  the  distance  by  our 
line  to  Cincinnati  about  35  miles.  We  have  very  much  the  shortest 
distance,  by  a straight  line,  to  Pennsylvania,  the  Ohio  River  and 
St  Louis ; and  however  the  lines  of  road  may  just  now  measure,  15 
to  40  miles  one  way  or  the  other  out  of  a thousand,  the  nearest 
points  will  eventually  have  the  shortest  communications. 

Ever  since  the  New  York  and  Erie  road  sent  its  agent  to  Boston 
to  walk  about  the  streets  and  talk  with  business  men,  and  has  sent 
its  freight  to  the  Hudson  at  Newburg  and  then  by  steamers  to  Bos- 
ton, by  the  Sound  and  outside,  — since  that  has  been  done,  the 
Boston  and  Albany  and  the  New  York  Central  have  been  compelled 
to  unite  and  make  terms  with  the  business  men  of  Boston,  and  these 
terms  were  that  we  should  get  what  we  want  to  export  as  cheap 
here  as  they  get  it  at  New  York ; so  that  even  now,  Massachusetts 
has  felt  the  benefit  of  that  competition.  We  feel  the  benefit,  as  one 
witness  told  us,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  because  we  get 
some  produce  even  from  Baltimore  over  these  roads  as  cheap  as  it 
has  been  brought  by  the  Boston  and  Albany,  of  which  corporation 
the  Boston  Board  of  Trade  said  last  year,  that  it  had  been  managed 
on  the  principle  of  a savings  bank, — of  making  the  utmost  possible 
money  for  its  owners  without  any  care  as  to  what  became  of  the 
community.  But  they  have  been  driven  out  of  their  sluggishness 
by  the  little  the  Erie  can  now  do  in  the  way  of  competition.  What 
will  be  the  result  when  the  Erie  cars  will  take  freight  by  all-rail  to 
Boston  ? 

Our' next  rival  is  the  Tunnel  road,  for  the  Tunnel  road  has  about 
the  same  reason  for  opposition  to  us  that  the  Boston  and  Albany 
road  has.  The  Tunnel  road  runs  from  Boston,  as  does  the  Boston 
and  Albany ; they  will  come  out  together  near  Albany,  as  I say,  if 
the  Tunnel  road  is  ever  built,  in  a circle  whose  radius  is  three 
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miles,  and  whatever  will  hurt  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  will 
hurt  the  Tunnel  road.  But  there  is  another  reason.  The  Boston 
and  Albany  road  is  finished  : the  Tunnel  road  is  not  finished.  The 
State  of  Massachusetts  has  lent  the  Tunnel  road,  in  one  way  and 
another,  I don’t  know  the  exact  amount,  but  eight  or  nine  millions 
of  dollars,  I suppose.  That  Tunnel  road  may  yet  need  more  State 
aid — we  cannot  tell ; and  for  all  these  reasons  the  Tunnel  road  is  a 
natural  rival  and  opponent  of  our  road.  The  New  York  Central 
is  also  a natural  rival  of  our  road,  and  so  are  all  the  due  west  roads. 
The  Connecticut  Western  is  a natural  rival,  and  so  is  the  proposed 
branch  of  the  Connecticut  Western  from  Tarififville  up  to  Spring- 
field.  So  with  the  Connecticut  Valley  road,  leading  from  Spring- 
field  north.  That  is  a natural  rival,  because  the  president  of  the 
Valley  road,  I think  it  was,  whom  my  friend  brought  down  here  to 
witness  against  us,  and  whose  headquarters  are  in  Springfield,  ad- 
mitted that  they  looked  for  their  three  great  sources  of  travel  to 
what  came  to  Springfield  over  the  Boston  and  Albany  from  the 
east  and  from  the  west,  and  to  what  came  north  on  the  Hartford 
and  Springfield  road,  all  uniting  at  Springfield,  and  then  running 
up  the  valley  to  Greenfield,  and  so  on.  The  Springfield,  Hartford 
and  New  Haven  road  also  is  our  natural  rival.  Then  there  is  the 
speculation  of  the  bridge  across  the  Hudson,  some  forty  miles  from 
the  place  where  we  shall  eventually  cross.  I need  not  say  anything 
now  in  regard  to  that.  I know  I shall  be  borne  out  by  the  Com- 
mittee when  I say  that  it  is  a mere  speculation ; that  it  will  come 
to  nothing ; that  it  is  Serrel’s  Folly,  or  whatever  the  gentleman’s 
name  may  be.  Not  a dollar  has  been  subscribed  for  it.  Then  there 
was  an  attempt  to  form  the  Erie  and  New  England  road,  to  run 
from  New  Haven  to  this  proposed  crossing.  That  is  our  natural 
enemy.  In  fact,  gentlemen,  this  is  a Railroad  War.  We  have 
our  great  south-west  line  nearly  finished,  and  all  those  lines  that 
feed  Springfield  and  draw  from  Springfield  are  our  natural  enemies, 
as  well  as  the  Boston  and  Albany  and  the  New  York  Central ; and 
the  greatest  Godsend  that  ever  fell  to  them  was  the  mismanage- 
ment and  misconduct  of  the  temporary  officers  of  this  road  ; and, 
as  was  said  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  the  most  has  been  made  of  it 
that  could  be  to  the  injury  of  our  road.  We  have  also  the  natural 
opposition  of  most  uninterested  and  uninformed  persons,  because 
they  are  frightened  at  the  idea  of  the  State’s  letting  any  money 
go  ; they  do  no  recollect  that  the  principal  is  secured,  but  as  tax- 
payers, uninformed  and  uninterested,  they  are  frightened,  and  of 
course  somewhat  opposed  to  us.  Then,  gentlemen,  there  is  that 
great — what  shall  I call  it  ? — Absentee  Power — the  power  of 
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absentee  capital.  The  owners  live  here,  honorable,  benevolent, 
useful  citizens,  but  their  treasure,  their  capital,  is  not  in  New  Eng- 
land, nor  in  any  railroads  this  side  of  the  Hudson,  or  of  the  Niag- 
ara Falls,  and  now  it  has  even  receded  beyond  Chicago.  That 
large  and  beautiful  (perhaps  I may  call  it)  structure  at  the  corner 
of  Court  and  Washington  streets,  “ opes  its  ponderous  and  marble 
jaws,”  and  Mr.  Brooks  issues  forth  and  claims  to  have  wielded,  as 
an  agent  and  party,  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  millions  of 
Boston  and  New  York  capital,  not  in  New  England  or  New  York 
railroads  or  industry,  but  in  the  far  West.  With  this  mighty  capi- 
tal he  takes  up  a railroad  as  a very  little  thing.  This  capital  buys, 
as  Mr.  Upton  told  us,  the  Michigan  railroad — the  whole  road — at 
seventy-five  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  sells  it  for  11.60,  making  a 
' profit  of  one  hundred  per  cent.,  and  more — some  arithmetician  can 
tell  us  exactly  how  much.  I am  the  last  man  to  attempt  to  foster 
public  prejudice  against  capital.  That  capital  was  honestly  earned 
by  good  men,  and  they  are  among  our  best  men.  They  have  earned 
their  capital,  I believe,  all  of  them,  and  they  may  do,  I suppose, 
substantially  what  they  will  with  it,  if  they  do  no  harm.  I make 
no  objection  that  they  have  used  that  capital  in  buying  up  railroads 
at  the  West.  I make  no  objection  that  they  buy  up  railroads 
which  have  a grant  of  alternate  sections  of  land  on  each  side  and 
run  the  road  so  cheap  that  the  land  rises  in  value,  and  while  the 
sales  of  the  land  are  immensely  profitable  the  proceeds  of  the  road 
are  slightly  profitable.  This  they  may  do,  because  the  lands  and 
road  are  alike  their  own.  If  they  can  afford  to  touch  nothing  that 
shall  not  show  them  fifteen,  twenty  or  forty  per  cent,  profit,  they 
are  most  fortunate.  I make  no  objection  to  that.  It  has  benefited 
that  part  of  the  country  greatly,  and  very  remotely  and  indirectly 
it  has  benefited  New  England.  But,  gentlemen,  when  I see  that 
absentee  capital  power  brought  to  bear  to  crush  this  little  road  of 
ours,  a New  England  road,  upon  which  New  England  is  to  live, 
from  which  she  is  to  get  her  coal,  her  cattle,  and  her  bread stufis, 
the  food  for  her  teeming  population,  which  New  England  can  never 
herself  feed — when  I see  the  power  of  that  capital  brought  here 
officially,  brought  here  by  the  attorney-general,  to  suppress  and 
break  down  this  enterprise  of  ours,  then,  gentlemen,  I grant  that  I 
have  a feeling  that  does  rise  up  against  it.  In  the  first  place,  what 
do  these  gentlemen  know  of  this  little  road  of  ours  ? Why,  if  it 
should  be  forced  into  bankruptcy,  as  one  gentleman  said  it  ought 
to  be,  who  ten  weeks  ago  held  out  the  greatest  official  encourage- 
ment to  all  the  world  in  its  favor,  if  it  is  forced  into  bankruptcy 
and  sold  under  the  hammer,  I don’t  know  that  this  capital  may  not 
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for  once  come  into  Xew  Englaild  and  buy  it,  finish  it  as  a great  road, 
and  make  a great  deal  of  money  upon  it,  and  I do  not  know  that  it 
will  do  so. 

But  then  we  have  suffered  under  another  very  great  disadvan- 
tage. I find  that  the  legislature  in  the  course  of  January  passed 
the  following  order : “ That  the  committee  on  railroads  request  the 
attorney-general  to  appear  in  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  in  all 
cases  that  may  come  before  them  in  which  persons  or  corporations 
may  ask  for  a loan  of  money  or  the  credit  of  the  State  in  aid  of 
any  enterprise.”  Accordingly,  this  Committee  did  request,  I sup- 
pose, the  attorney-general  to  appear  before  them,  and  he  appear- 
ed before  them,  in  the  language  of  the  order,  “ in  behalf  of  the 
Commonwealth.”  That  was  an  eminently  proper  order.  I think 
that  it  is  eminently  proper  that  whenever  any  corporation  or  per- 
son comes  to  ask  for  aid  from  the  State,  the  State  should  be  present 
by  its  official  representative.  But  it  was  unfortunate  that  Mr.  At- 
torney, at  the  opening  of  the  case,  before  any  evidence  was  heard, 
said  he  had  made  up  his  mind  upon  two  points : one  was  that  there 
ought  not  to  be  any  further  State  aid  granted  to  any  enterprise,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  finances  ; and  the  other  was  that  no  State 
aid  ought  to  be  granted  to  this  road.  I am  not  carping  at  the 
presence  of  my  friend.  He  ought  to  be  here.  He  has  shown 
singular  ability,  with  incomparable  industry  and  activity.  I only 
differ  from  him  in  the  honest  opinion  that  we  two  have  as  to  what 
it  was  intended  he  should  do.  I cannot  think  it  was  intended 
that  this  hearing  should  be  a case  of  The  Commonwealth  vs.  The 
Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad,  and  that  the  counsel  for  the 
Commonwealth  should  explore  every  source  of  rivalry  and  hostility, 
that  he  should  encamp  with  our  natural  enemies,  that  he  should  fol- 
low to  the  fountain-head  every  stream  of  competition,  that  he  should 
hunt  up  every  little  rill  of  disafifection,  or  antagonism,  to  find  a wit- 
ness against  us.  I cannot  believe  it  was  expected  that  he  should 
carry  out  his  private  opinion,  that  he  should  act  as  private  counsel 
would  act,  who  were  retained  to  crush  the  road.  I cannot  believe, 
gentlemen,  that  it  was  intended  he  should  be  solely  hostile, — sem- 
per, vhique, — that  there  should  be  no  glimmer  of  friendly  light,  no 
impartiality,  no  judicial  aspect ; that  he  should  always  eJiminate 
favorable  witnesses  when  he  called  members  of  the  State  commis- 
sions and  public  officers,  and  use  only  those  whose  opposition  was 
assured.  For  I must  truly  say  that  if  he  had  been  private  counsel 
against  us,  I do  not  know  what  he  could  have  done  or  omitted,  that 
he  has  not  done  or  omitted  in  his  official  character.  This  hearing 
has  become,  and  somewhat  by  reason  of  the  course  he  has  pursued. 
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mainly  a civil  contest  between  this  road  and  its  rivals.  Into  this, 
he  has  thrown  himself,  with  all  his  personal  power  and  officiaTre- 
sources.  This  is  not  only  beyond  but  contrary  to  the  duties  of  his 
office,  as  I understand  them. 

[At  this  point,  five  minutes  of  one  o’clock,  the  Committee  ad- 
journed until  evening,  when  Mr.  Dana  delivered  the  concluding 
portion  of  his  argument.] 

Mr.  Chairman: — We  were  considering  at  the  time  of  the  ad- 
journment the  disadvantages  which  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie 
Railroad  and  the  holders  of  its  bonds  have  labored  under,  by  reason 
of  the  interpretation  which  the  attorney-general  has  put  upon  the 
order  of  the  Legislature  authorizing  his  appearance  here. 

The  natural  sources  of  hostility,  antagonism  and  rivalry  to  this 
road  are  apparent.  I enumerated  them  this  morning.  The  Boston 
and  Albany  Railroad,  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  the  Con- 
necticut River  Railroad,  which  draws  all  its  up  freight  and  passen- 
gers from  Springfield,  and  delivers  there  its  down  freights,  a 
projected  bridge  across  the  Hudson  forty  miles  below  ours,  an 
antagonistic  speculation  to  run  railroads  to  that  bridge  through 
Connecticut,  the  Connecticut  Western  Railroad,  along  its  central 
portions,  but  not  at  its  termini,  and  the  Springfield,  Hartford  and 
New  Haven  road,  and  a projected  road  from  Springfield  to  join  the 
Connecticut  Western  at  Tarifi*ville, — take  these,  and  you  have  our 
natural  antagonists.  At  these  sources  one  may,  doubtless,  find 
experts  to  cipher  and  testify  against  our  road. 

To  these  sources  and  springs  of  natural  rivalry  and  hostility  the 
attorney-general  has  gone  for  his  witnesses.  I think,  gentlemen, 
that  I justify  myself  in  this  assertion  by  the  facts.  Take  the  Con- 
necticut Western  Railroad.  A Hartford  man  interested  in  that 
road  would  be  favorable  to  us,  for  at  Hartford  it  is  understood  that 
we  and  the  Connecticut  Western  are  to  be  one ; but  the  gentleman 
called  by  the  attorney-general,  Mr.  Barnum,  lives  at  Salisbury,  on 
the  remote  part  of  that  road.  Then  take  the  road  from  Springfield 
that  is  intended  to  connect  with  the  Connecticut  Western,  if  it  is 
ever  finished.  He  calls  Mr.  Briggs,  who  is  both  interested  in  that 
road  and  lives  at  Springfield,  and  Springfield,  as  I understand,  has 
voted  half  a million  of  dollars  towards  the  completion  of  the  road. 
A charter  has  been  in  existence  sixteen  years,  and  nothing  has  been 
done  yet ; but  the  moment  our  road  comes  near  its  completion  and 
asks  for  more  aid,  this  natural  rivalry  of  Springfield  manifests  itself, 
and  a moribund  charter  may  breed  matter  enough  to  supply  testi- 
mony. It  is  all  right  that  Springfield  should  try  to  build  such  a 
road,  and  so  draw  to  Springfield  that  travel.  Yet  a citizen  of 
11 
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Springfield  interested  in  that  road  is  likely  to  be  biased  against  us, 
and  he  is  the  person  called.  Then  there  is  the  New  England  and 
Erie  road  and  the  Highland  Suspension  Bridge.  I need  not  say  any- 
thing to  this  Committee,  I think,  about  that  bridge.  I believe  the 
science  of  the  Committee  understands  that  that  bridge  is  an  impos- 
sibility, and  all  the  Committee  understand  that  not  a dollar  has 
been  raised  for  it,  and  that  it  is  either  an  innocent  folly  or  a dis- 
honestly blown  bubble ; and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  New  Eng- 
land and  Erie  Railroad.  But  speculators  in  that  proposed  bridge 
and  road,  of  course,  would  be  our  opponents,  and  the  attorney- 
general  has  sought  out  and  found  the  president  of  the  bridge 
company,  Mr.  Courtenay,  but  did  not  bring  him  here  in  person. 
Mr.  Courtenay  writes  one  letter  and  it  is  read,  and  questions  asked 
about  the  letter  which  are  not  answered  quite  satisfactorily.  In 
two  or  three  days  comes  another  letter,  evidently  written  in  answer 
to  the  questions  put  here ; but  we  cannot  cross-examine  letters, 
and  so  the  president  of  this  imaginary  bridge  declares  that  there  is 
no  other  place  to  cross  the  Hudson  but  his  bridge,  and  that  the 
New  England  and  Erie  Railroad  from  New  Haven  is  the  only  rail- 
road that  will  bring  freight  to  that  side  of  the  river.  It  is  not  of 
the  slightest  consequence,  except  as  demonstrating  the  animus  with 
which  this  case  has  been  conducted  by  the  government. 

Again,  there  was  a little  road  attempted  from  New  Haven  to 
Derby.  Mr.  Francis  E.  Harrison  is  the  secretary  of  that  bit  of  road ; 
but  small  as  it  is,  it  did  not  escape  the  glance  of  the  attorney-gen- 
eral, or,  more  truly,  those  rivals  and  enemies  of  ours  who  have  sup- 
plied him  with  testimony.  The  secretary  of  that  little  road  was 
brought  here.  He  made  rather  a poor  ally  for  the  opposition  after 
all,  for  it  appeared  by  his  testimony  that  various  routes  had  been 
surveyed,  and  the  only  question  seemed  to  be  which  of  those  routes 
was  tlie  least  impracticable;  and,  after  all,  it  seemed  to  resolve 
itself  into  a great  probability  that  when  that  road  was  built  to 
Derby  it  would  come  up  to  Danbury,  or  some  other  point,  and 
strike  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  after  all.  But,  still  it  shows 
again  the  animus  with  which  the  case  has  been  conducted.  Mr. 
Harrison  said,  by  the  way,  he  thought  that  if  Mr.  Serrel’s  bridge 
was  ever  built,  it  would  cost  about  four  million  of  dollars ! 

Then  comes  Mr.  Spehnan,  Avho  has  been  heretofore  a Boston  man, 
and  engaged  in  railroads  here,  but  it  appears  that  he  is  now  a 
Springfield  and  Greenfield  man,  and  a director  of  the  Connecticut 
River  Railroad,  and  he  confessed  that  that  road  draws  its  travel  and 
freight,  from  the  Boston  and  Albany,  from  the  east  and  west,  at 
Springfield,  and  from  the  west  and  south,  over  the  Springfield  and 
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Hartford  Railroad,  all  at  Springfield.  Another  of  Mr.  Attorney’s 
most  important  witnesses,  I forget  which,  turned  out  to  be  more 
deeply  interested  in  the  Springfield,  Hartford  and  New  Haven  road 
than  he  was  willing  to  tell  you ; but  he  admitted  that  it  was  paying 
as  large  dividends  as  it  dared  to  pay,  and  was  making  extra 
dividends  wheneA^er  it  saw  fit  to  make  them. 

Then,  too,  the  attorney-general,  in  placing  before  you  the  officials 
of  the  State,  eliminated,  as  I said,  the  favorable  witnesses,  and 
called  only  the  unfavorable.  Of  the  State  commissioners  on  this 
road,  he  put  no  question  to  Chief  Justice  Bigelow  as  to  its  value,  or 
as  to  the  policy  of  aiding  it,  but  did  put  those  questions  to  the 
engineer,  Mr.  Ashburner,  who  was  not  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
commercial  and  political  sides  of  railroad  affairs  as  Judge  Bigelow. 
Of  the  three  State  railroad  commissioners,  he  omits  the  chairman 
and  next  in  seniority,  and  calls  the  youngest  and  least  experienced, 
who  frankly  declared  that  his  knowledge  was  purely  theoretical ; 
and  of  the  two  State  directors  on  this  road,  one  who  has  undergone 
some  change  is  taken,  and  the  other  left. 

Let  me  now  recall  to  your  memories,  gentlemen,  the  witness  on 
whom  the  opposition  built  so  much,  Mr.  J.  W.  Brooks.  He  was 
introduced  before  this  Committee  as  no  man,  I think,  was  ever  in- 
troduced here,  and  rarely  anywhere,  with  an  amount  of  preliminary 
commendation  which  is  sure  death  to  a witness  if  he  does  not  justify 
it.  In  the  first  place,  a note  is  issued  by  the  attorney-general 
officially.  It  is  not  one  of  his  standing  official  notes,  with  a date  of 
his  office,  filled  up  in  manuscript  for  the  moment.  It  is  a note 
printed  entire  for  this  occasion.  It  is  dated  “ Attorney-General’s 
Office.”  That  makes  it  official : — 

“ Attorney-General’s  Office,  Boston,  March  26,  1870. 

“ Sir, — You  are  invited  to  attend  a meeting  of  the  railway  com- 
mittee of  the  Legislature  at  the  Green  Room,  in  the  west  wing  of 
the  State  house,  on  Tuesday  morning,  March  29,  at  ten  o’clock,  to 
listen  to  the  testimony  of  John  W.  Brooks,  Esq.,  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  Company  for  further 
State  aid. 

“Yours  respectfully, 

Chaeles  Allen.” 

Now,  I must  be  permitted  to  say  that  I cannot  think  the  Legisla- 
ture intended  that  the  attorney-general  should  attempt  to  influence 
the  public  against  the  holders  of  the  bonds  of  this  road  by  getting 
a special  audience  together,  through  the  means  of  an  official  invita- 
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tion,  to  come  and  hear  the  one  great  and  selected  expert  witness 
who  was  expected  to  destroy  this  road.  Gentlemen  of  influence 
are  invited  to  come  here  to  listen  to  this  special  witness,  their  prin- 
cipal reliance,  in  order  to  create  beyond  the  limits  of  this  Committee, 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  natural  audience  that  would  be  gathered 
here,  an  opinion  against  this  road.  Gentlemen,  I think  we  have  a 
right  to  complain  of  that,  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  justifled. 

. However,  when  Mr.  Brooks  appears,  he  is  introduced  by  a pre- 
liminary speech  from  the  attorney-general,  and  Mr.  Brooks  himself 
makes  a short  speech  before  he  addresses  the  Committee.  Xo  per- 
son ever  came  here  with  such  a prelude,  and  I think  I am  certainly 
within  limits  when  I say  that  no  man  ever  lost  so  much  reputation 
in  so  short  a time.  Mr.  Brooks  sat  here  and  read,  too  rapidly  for  us 
to  follow,  a great  body  of  arithmetical  calculations.  I could  not  fol- 
low it,  none  of  us  could.  It  was  to  be  printed,  of  course,  and  I 
asked  the  Committee  to  allow  Mr.  Ingalls  and  me  time  to  read  it  in 
print  before  examining  Mr.  Brooks.  But  I felt,  as  we  say,  “ in  my 
bones,”  that  Mr.  Brooks’s  influence  as  a witness  could  be  destroyed 
without  the  necessity  of  examining  his  document.  Xot  that  is  was 
by  the  strength  of  my  hand  or  my  bow,  for  he  was  vulnerable  to 
any  man’s  weapon.  Xo  sooner  was  he  confronted  with  his  old  cal- 
culations of  1863,  on  the  Iloosac  Tunnel,  which  he  must  have 
thought  and  hoped  were  forgotten,  than  it  was  apparent  to  every 
one  that  he  was  Exceedingly  uneasy.  I asked  him,  “ Did  you 
advise  the  State  that  that  tunnel  could  be  built  for  such  a sum  ? ” 
You  know  I could  not  get  an  answer  from  him.  He  said,  “ I ad- 
vised the  State  that  upon  a certain  basis,  or  a certain ” “Xo, 

sir ! will  you  answer  my  question  directly  ? Did  you  advise  the 
State  that  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  could  be  finished  for  such  a sum  ? If 
you  have  any  explanation,  make  it  afterwards,  but  my  question  must 
be  answered.”  The  attorney-general  interfered  to  say  that  he 
thought  I was  quite  wrong,  and  that  the  witness  was  not  obliged  to 
answer  my  question  categorically  but  might  make  his  explanation, 
first.  I,  however,  was  sustained  by  the  Committee,  and  put  my  ques- 
tion again.  He  made  the  same  refusal,  and  then  I said,  “ That  is 
better  than  an  answer.”  The  moment  his  calculations  upon  the 
Hoosac  Tunnel  were  presented  to  him,  it  was  felt  that  his  calcula- 
tions were  not  safe  for  any  committee  to  rest  upon.  That  was 
enough.  We  did  not  care  to  examine  him  upon  those  calcula- 
tions that  he  read  to  us.  He  had  made,  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  people  of  Massachusetts,  the  grossest  mistake  that  any  rail- 
road calculator  ever  made,  and  that  not  a mistake  of  hurry  or  acci- 
dent, not  a mistake  made  at  the  table  to  be  corrected  the  next  day, 
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but  in  the  leisurely  discharge  of  the  duty  of  an  adviser  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. I looked  through  his  report,  and  looked  at  the  pam- 
phlet written  by  Mr.  Bird  on  the  subject,  and  whatever  may  be  said 
about  Mr.  Bird’s  positions  in  other  respects,  his  position  on  that 
question  is  supported  by  the  results.  No  sooner  were  Mr.  Brooks’ 
Deerfield  Dam  and  his  other  dead  speculations  and  defunct  contriv- 
ances brought  before  the  Committee,  than  confidence  in  him  was 
gone.  Then  his  extravagant  statement,  that  this  railroad  could  not 
be  of  ayiy  benefit  to  New  England  ! The  whole  Board  of  Trade  have 
read,  undoubtedly,  the  elaborate  statement  by  Mr.  Brooks.  Un- 
doubtedly, it  was  largely  read.  I believe  it  was  put  into  every 
man’s  hands,  circulated  diligently,  and  what  is  the  result  ? Why, 
the  first  merchants  of  Boston  have  been  before  you  since  that  time, 
and  it  is  evident  that  it  has  not  had  a feather’s  weight  upon  the 
community.  The  whole  Board  of  Trade  is  against  it.  I do  not 
think  there  are  two  opinions,  because  many  who  are  opposed  to  this 
road  said  that  Mr.  Brooks  went  too  far,  he  hurt  himself.  That  was 
a common  remark  made  over  town, — “He  went  too  far.”  Then  the 
distinct  question  was  put  to  him  by  one  of  the  Committee,  whether, 
if  this  whole  road,  with  all  its  franchises,  were  presented  to  him,  as  a 
gift,  free  from  debt,  he  would  finish  it,  and  he  said,  he  would  not  ! 
That  was  rather  too  much  for  the  judicial  sobriety  of  the  countenances 
of  the  Committee,  and  the  audience  generally,  I think,  burst  out  into  a 
laugh.  It  was  an  absurd  and  preposterous  statement.  He  would  not 
take  our  railroad  as  a gift,  free  from  debt,  if  he  had  to  finish  it ! 
Six  miles  would  give  him  a Railroad  to  Hartford,  to  New  Haven,  and 
to  W aterbury.  No  other  person  has  taken  such  a position.  No  other 
person  had  made  such  an  answer.  The  question  was  an  audacious 
one, — with  great  respect  to  the  gentleman  of  the  Committee  who 
put  it.  I did  not  dare  to  put  it,  for  I did  not  think  Mr.  Brooks 
would  be  so  absurd  as  to  make  that  answer ; but  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee, who  knew  him  better  than  I did,  put  the  question  to  Mr. 
Brooks,  and  he  swallowed  the  hook,  and  said  that  he  would  not 
finish  the  road  even  if  it  was  given  to  him  free  of  debt.  Then, 
when  it  further  appeared  that,  after  all,  Mr.  Brooks  knew  nothing  at 
all  about  our  road,  but  had  given  the  greater  part  of  three  days,  or, 
as  he  afterwards  said,  possibly  five  days,  at  the  request  of  the  attor- 
ney-general  who  had  selected  him,  to  the  making  up  of  his  volume 
of  figures  against  this  road,  it  was  seen  that  he  was  a special  expert, 
set  to  cipher  down  this  road  in  his  closet. 

But  whatever  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Brooks,  though  he  failed  here, 
and  though  all  the  town  said,  “ He  has  gone  too  far ; he  cannot  sus- 
tain himself,”  one  thing  he  has  certainly  done — he  has  invented  a 
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phrase — “ A group  of  capitalists  ; ” and  that  will  remain  as  a conve- 
nient phrase,  useful  in  many  exigencies,  as  long  as  we  have  railroads 
and  capital.  There  is  a superfine  distinction  implied  in  that  phrase 
which  some  persons  may  make  use  of  hereafter,  who  do  not  deserve 
it  as  well  as  those  to  whom  Mr.  Brooks  applied  it. 

A most  respectable  citizen,  whom  I love  and  honor,  Mr.  Forbes, 
was  brought  here  reluctantly  by  the  attorney-general’s  order.  He 
represents  a peculiar  feeling  on  this  subject.  He  claims  no  special 
knowledge  of  Hew  England  railroads  ; he  has  no  capital  invested  in 
them.  His  great  working  capital,  the  result  of  his  intelligence  and 
integrity,  is  invested  in  railroads  west  of  Chicago.  He  is  one  of 
the  chief  of  Mr.  Brooks’s  group.  He  has  never  given  his  mind  to 
a study  of  the  railroad  economy  of  Xew  England,  its  present  and 
future,  and  he  manifestly  knew  nothing  of  this  particular  railroad ; 
he  has  never  seen  it ; he  has  not  given  it  attention  ; he  bears,  as  I 
do,  an  affectionate  remembrance  of  the  old  East  India  ships,  and 
thinks  that  it  would  be  better,  though  not  well,  for  the  State  to  in- 
vest in  a steamer  to  ply  between  Canton,  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
Boston,  than  to  finish  this  road. 

Then  Mr.  Alpheus  Hardy  came  under  like  compulsion.  Xo  citi- 
zen is  more  estimable  than  Mr.  Hardy  ; but  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  business  community  are  against  him.  He  said  he  did  not  pre- 
tend to  be  a railroad  man ; he  had  had  no  experience  on  the  sub- 
ject ; he  doubted  whether  the  short  cuts  to  Xew  York  had  done  any 
good  to  Boston.  His  ideas  were  very  much  of  the  old-fashioned 
kind,  which  must  be  said  now  to  be  substantially  exploded.  As  a 
Cape  Cod  man,  he  naturally  favored  the  cutting  of  a canal  through 
Cape  Cod  to  enable  small  vessels  to  come  to  Boston  by  a shorter 
route.  It  was  perfectly  plain  that  he  would  rather  have  a canal 
through  Cape  Cod,  that  might  be  frozen  up  four  months  in  the  year, 
than  to  have  a railroad  to  go  to  that  iniquitous  city  of  New  York, 
with  which  New  England  could  have  no  connection  without  danger 
to  her  superior  morality.  At  last,  Mr.  Hardy  said  there  was  no  use 
in  undertaking  anything  of  an  expensive  and  novel  character  as  to 
railroad  communication,  until  the  coming  of  what,  as  he  described 
it,  seemed  to  me  a kind  of  mercantile  millennium.,  a time  when  there 
shall  be  no  more  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  when  custom-houses 
shall  vanish  away,  and  when  free  trade  shall  reign  supreme  the 
world  over.  When  that  time  comes,  we  may  talk  about  shorter  rail- 
roads to  the  West  and^near  the  terrible  contagion  of  New  York, 
but  not  until  then. 

Mr.  George  B.  Upton  said  that  he  was  one  of  “the  group.”  He 
used  the  term  himself — for  it  has  already  got  into  State  Street,  and 
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next  year  will  be  in  the  dictionaries.  He  said  he  was  one  of  “ the 
group  ” who  had  bought  so  much  of  that  far  western  property  ; and, 
as  one  instance,  he  mentioned  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  bought 
the  Michigan  Central  for  $1,600,000,  or  seventy-five  cents  on  the 
dollar,  and  sold  it  for  $1.60,  a profit  of  over  cent  per  cent.  His 
early  life  had  been  strictly  mercantile  and  his  later  years  given  to 
enterprises  in  the  far  West.  He  did  not  claim  special  knowledge 
on  this  question,  nor  to  be  able  to  instruct  the  Committee.  He  was 
called,  I suppose,  rather  for  the  value  of  his  name  than  of  his  testi- 
mony. Then,  passing  by  the  two  older  members  of  the  State  rail- 
road commission,  the  attorney-general  called  my  young  friend, 
whom  I love  and  honor,  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.  But 
he  came  here  with  a countenance  so  despairing,  so  dejected,  as 

“ Drew  Priam’s  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night, 

And  would  have  told  him  half  his  Troy  was  burned.” 

I can  see  my  young  friend  in  a little  canoe,  with  Mr.  Brooks  in 
the  stern,  paddling  off  to  warn  the  company  of  the  Mayflower 
against  landing  on  New  England’s  shore.  “No,”  he  says,  “we 
have  calculated  it ; it  is  not  only  improbable,  but  it  is  impossible 
that  you  should  live.  I know  Mr.  Brooks  has  counted  every  blade 
of  grass  that  is  grown  in  Plymouth  and  Duxbury,  and  has  the 
figures  in  his  pocket  to  prove  it,  and  it  would  be  absurd  for  me  to 
differ  from  him.  He  has  got  the  figures  in  his  pocket.  I can  show 
you  that  you  cannot  raise  grain  enough  of  any  kind  on  the  barren 
soil  of  Plymouth  to  support  the  201  persons  on  board  the  May- 
flower.” Well,  they  are  invited  on  board,  and  they  go  down  into 
the  cabin,  where  that  immortal  constitution  was  framed,  and  then 
they  produce  their  papers,  and  Mr.  Brooks  divides  the  number  of 
grains  by  the  201  passengers  in  the  Mayflower,  and  demonstrates 
that  there  cannot  be  enough  raised  for  them  to  live.  Then  he  gives 
the  exact  number  of  Indians  that  occupy  the  territory,  tells  how 
they  are  armed,  and  makes  a calculation  which  shows  to  a certainty 
that  so  many  of  the  Mayflower’s  crew  will  be  killed  and  so  many 
wounded  before  they  have  been  there  one  year,  and  those  who  are 
not  killed  or  wounded  will  die  of  famine.  Then  Governor  Winthrop 
was  coming  to  Boston  and  Governor  Endicott  to  Salem,  each  with 
a large  colony,  and  it  was  demonstrable  that  New  England  could 
not  support  more  than  two  colonies ; and  Mr.  Adams,  with  the 
greatest  kindness  in  the  world,  has  come  there  to  warn  them  of  the 
fate  that  lies  before  them.  And  yet,  gentlemen,  had  he  been  there 
and  done  all  this,  still  the  Mayflower  would  have  landed  her  pas- 
sengers. They  would  have  suffered,  but  the  result  would  have 
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been  what  it  has  been  for  New  England  and  New  England’s  power 
in  the  Western  States. 

I observe  in  the  report  of  the  three  railroad  commissioners,  this 
language,  which  I agree  with  entirely : “ The  permanent  value  of 
our  railroads  depends  wholly  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  district 
through  which  they  run.”  That  is  in  their  report,  but  the  figures 
of  Mr.  Adams  were  not  made  on  that  basis.  He  did  not  calculate 
the  population  on  our  road  as  compared  with  the  Boston  and 
Albany ; he  did  not  calculate  the  amount  of  property  invested  in 
manufactures  on  our  road  as  compared  with  the  amount  invested  on 
the  line  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  ; he  did  not  calculate  at  all  the 
prosperity  of  the  two  regions  and  put  them  one  against  the  other, 
which  the  report  which  he  signed,  and  perhaps  wrote,  says  is  the 
criterion  by  which  the  value  of  railroads  is  to  be  determined ; but  he 
made  a totally  different  calculation,  one  respecting  cost  and  expense 
and  receipts  per  mile  on  other  railroads.  It  is  beyond  my  power  to 
say  whether  the  basis  upon  which  it  rests  is  just  or  complete  ; but 
it  is  enough  for  me  to  say  that  he  could  calculate  down  any  railroad 
enterprise  in  that  way.  No  one  of  our  north-west  communications 
could  have  succeeded  upon  his  principles  ; and  upon  his  principles, 
if  the  Troy  and  Greenfield  road  had  been  built,  as  I said  this 
morning,  before  the  Boston  and  Albany,  the  Boston  and  Albany 
could  not  have  lived  if  built  afterwards,  because  the  greater  distance 
and  the  curves  and  grades  would  have  been  such  that  all  the  travel 
would  go  over  the  tunnel  road. 

Mr.  Adams  frankly  admitted  that  he  had  changed  his  mind  en- 
tirely once  upon  the  subject  of  this  road,  and  also  entirely  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Hudson  River  and  the  commerce  of  Boston.  He 
said  his  knowledge  had  been  theoretic  rather  than  derived  from 
experience,  and  that  his  former  opinions  were  those  of  a beginner. 
I should  extremely  regret  if  any  remark  of  mine  should  affect  Mr. 
Adams  unfavorably,  because  I know  him  to  be  intellectual,  labo- 
rious, high-minded,  scrupulously  honest, — materials  for  a public 
servant  which  are  rare  in  these  days.  He  has  changed  some  of  his 
opinions  and  comes  before  this  Committee  and  the  public  and  frankly 
says  so ; and  if,  on  further  examination  of  this  subject,  he  should 
change  his  mind  again,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  gentlemen,  you 
will  hear  from  him. 

Then  Mr.  Henry  L.  Pierce  and  Mr.  Francis  W.  Bird  appear. 
Mr.  Bird  alights  upon  this  table, — one  hardly  knows  how,  or  why, 
or  whence,  or  whither  bound.  Whether  he  was  invited  by  the 
Committee,  as  he  seemed  to  think,  or  whether  he  had  invited  the 
Committee,  as  the  Committee  seemed  to  think,  I do  not  know.  I 
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have  little  to  say  about  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bird.  He  admitted 
frankly  that  he  did  everything  he  could  to  secure  this  loan  to  the 
Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  in  1867,  spoke  for  it  and  voted 
for  it.  He  admitted  frankly  that  last  June,  ten  months  ago,  he 
voted  for  the  Act  of  1869.  He  did  not  know  whether  he  spoke  for  it 
or  not,  but  he  knew*  that  he  moved  no  amendment  to  it ; and  that 
bill  dispensed  with  the  three  commissioners,  and  appointed  two 
State  directors  in  their  place,  and  perhaps  did  away  with  some 
other  securities  which  the  State  had.  That  bill  had  his  sanction, 
and  his  influence  is  large  and  justly  large,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Strangely  enough,  he  appeared  here  to  say,  in  answer  to 
my  questions,  that  nothing  within  the  last  ten  months  had  occurred 
to  change  his  mind  as  to  the  population  or  industry  along  this  road, 
the  valuation  and  capital  along  this  road,  or  the  probability  of 
Western  business ; in  fact  that  not  one  thing  that  forms  the  basis  of 
a railroad  calculation  had  in  his  mind  been  changed.  But  he  had 
been  evidently  very  much  excited  and  inflamed  by  the  discovery  of 
certain  acts  done  by  the  managers  of  the  railroad,  and  he  wanted 
greater  security  for  the  State.  He  had  not  changed  his  mind  about 
the  enterprise,  but  he  wanted  better  security  for  the  State.  He 
was  a little  hard  to  please,  for  he  said  it  would  not  be  enough  for 
him  if  the  State  had  Berdell  bonds  to  the  amount  of  its  outlay  put 
into  its  hands,  with  stock  enough  to  give  the  State  a majority  of 
votes  in  the  choice  of  directors.  He  was  afraid  even  of  minorities, 
he  said,  and,  above  all,  he  was  afraid  of  legislatures ; he  feared  that 
the  next  legislature  would  destroy  the  security  that  the  State  might 
obtain  by  the  action  of  this  legislature.  I think  he  requires  rather 
better  bread  than  can  be  made  of  wheat. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Pierce  says : — Let  the  bondholders  take  possession  of 
the  road  under  the  first  mortgage,  put  the  road  into  bankruptcy, 
foreclose,  and  take  possession,  and  let  unsecured  creditors  get 
nothing,  or  a trifle,  as  they  would  in  case  of  bankruptcy ! I asked 
Mr.  Pierce  what  he  thought  would  be  the  consequence  of  that. 
There  must  be  a default  of  six  months  before  the  bondholders  can 
take  possession,  and  then  there  must  be  a continued  possession  for 
eighteen  months  before  they  can  obtain  title.  That  is  two  years. 
Now,  all  experience  shows  us  that  in  a contest  of  that  kind,  there 
will  be  lawsuits.  We  cannot  know  where  they  will  end,  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  fair  to  allow  four  years ; and  I believe  both  Mr.  Pierce 
and  Mr.  Adams  were  willing  to  allow  four  years  as  the  probable  time 
that  would  elapse  before  the  bondholders  could  gain  possession. 
Well,  what  would  become  of  the  road  in  those  four  years  ? interest 
12 
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accumulating ; no  receipts ; banks  washing  away ; culverts  de- 
stroyed ; iron  out  of  use  and  rusting ; the  railroad  gradually  decay- 
ing like  the  unroofed  house  that  I had  the  honor  to  present  to  your 
imaginations  this  morning  ? In  that  condition  the  road  was  to  be 
left  four  years ! But  that  did  not  stagger  Mr.  Pierce  ; even  that,  he 
thought,  was  better  than  State  aid.  Well,  I could  not  but  remem- 
ber the  report  that  that  gentleman,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Sherman, 
made  less  than  ten  weeks  ago  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  In 
that  report  he  says  that  General  Stark  and  Colonel  Moore  were  pro- 
posed by  himself  and  Mr.  Sherman  as  the  most  proper  persons  to 
make  a report  upon  the  condition  of  that  road.  He  says  that  his 
colleague  and  himself  travelled  over  this  entire  road,  with  others, 
and  that  “ the  work  had  been  done,  east  and  west,  in  the  most 
substantial  and  faithful  manner ; ” and,  “ in  view  of  the  very  large 
business  that  is  sure  to  come  to  this  road  from  the  West,  the  coal 
mines  of  Pennsylvania,  and  from  its  connection  with  eleven  rail- 
roads between  Boston  and  Fishkill,  we  deem  it  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  of  the  merchants  and  busi- 
ness men  of  Boston,  of  the  bondholders  and  the  stockholders,  that 
the  road  should  be  completed  to  the  Hudson  at  the  earliest  day 
possible.”  But  in  ten  weeks  that  gentleman  comes  here  and  says, 
“ Put  it  into  bankruptcy  ! ‘Don’t  finish  it ! Do  anything  but  finish 
it.  It  is  of  no  use  for  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  the 
merchants  or  business  men  of  Boston,  or  the  bondholders  or  stock- 
holders. Put  it  into  bankruptcy.  No  matter  if  it  does  take  four 
years.”  In  the  same  report  he  had  put  forward  the  report  of  Gen- 
eral Stark  and  Colonel  Moore  as  worthy  of  all  confidence,  which 
contained  the  strongest  statements  with  regard  to  this  road,  based 
upon  the  usual  facts  of  population,  wealth,  and  industry,  and  west- 
ern connections.  He  had  put  that  forward  to  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth  for  persons  to  buy  bonds  upon  and  stock  upon,  and 
people  gave  credit  to  it,  from  its  official  character. 

Now,  gentlemen,  what  condition  are  we  really  in?  Here  is  a 
ship  ashore ; she  has  a valuable  cargo ; she  is  a good  ship  and  can 
be  got  off,  if  the  State,  which  is  somehow  a part  owner  in  her,  will 
aid.  The  owner  is  there;  there  are  bottomry  bondholders,  and 
they  are  there.  There  is  a suspicion  that  she  got  ashore  by  the 
negligence  of  her  master  and  officers ; and  it  is  charged  that  they 
fraudulently  cast  her  ashore.  In  that  gathering  and  consultation, 
what  do  we  hear?  What  are  the  opinions  ? In  the  first  place,  the 
cry  is,  “Put  the  ship  into  admiralty ; have  a suit  brought ; let  this 
captain  and  these  mates  be  first  tried,  and  let  us  find  out  whether 
they  cast  that  ship  ashore  or  not.”  “Will  not  that  take  some  time, 
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sir  ? ” “ Oh,  yes.”  “ Will  not  the  ship  be  grinding  all  the  while 

on  the  beach,  and  gradually  go  to  pieces,  and 

‘ Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  her  silks?  ’ ” 

Mr.  Adams  is  called,  and  Mr.  Adams  says : “ There  is  no  use  in 
getting  this  ship  off,  anyhow,  because  there  is  nothing  for  a Boston 
ship  to  do.  There  are  more  ships  now  than  Boston  can  employ. 
She  is  a sailing  ship,  and  nothing  pays  but  steam.” 

Then  comes  Mr.  Hardy,  whose  “ heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with 
Caesar.”  Mr.  Hardy  says  : “ A few  years  ago  small  schooners  of 

200  tons  were  useful,  and  perhaps,  with  a canal  through  Cape  Cod, 
they  may  be  useful  again  ; but  as  for  getting  off  a big  ship  like  this 
and  sending  her  on  to  Boston,  it  is  of  no  use.  As  for  sending  her 
to  New  York,  it  is  such  a nest  of  corruption  that  nobody  ought  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  my  advice  is  that  you  let  the  ship 
lie  there  until  the  time  shall  come  when  custom-houses  and  imposts 
shall  be  abolished,  and  free  trade  shall  reign  ; and  then  the  ship  and 
her  cargo  will  have  a chance.” 

Next  comes  our  most  resj)ected  fellow-citizen  Mr.  Forbes,  and  he 
says : “ If  you  can  turn  her  into  a steamer,  and  let  her  ply  between 
Boston  and  China, — although  that  would  be  a bad  speculation, — it 
would  not  be  so  bad  a speculation  as  getting  her  off  and  attempting 
to  use  her.”  He  adds : “ I own  a number  of  steamers  on  the  upper 
part  of  Lake  Superior  and  on  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  they  are 
very  profitable.  You  buy  steamers  there  and  you  may  find  them 
profitable ; but  as  for  ships  like  this,  I don’t  believe  in  throw- 
ing good  money  after  bad,  and  my  advice  is  to  let  her  lie  there  and 
grind  herself  to  pieces.” 

Then  comes  Mr.  Pierce,  and  he  says,  “ Put  her  into  admiralty. 
Let  the  holders  of  the  bottomry  bonds  seize  her.”  “ Will  that  not 
take  a long  time,  Mr.  Pierce?”  “Yes.”  “Will  it  not  be  four 
years  before  you  can  get  a decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States?”  “ Yes  ; but  it  is  better  that  the  ship  should  lay 
there  than  to  expend  the  great  sums  necessary  to  get  her  off  and 
repair  her.” 

Then  Mr.  Brooks  appears  with  an  exact  calculation  to  show  that 
she  cannot  be  got  off.  He  knows  the  weight  of  every  grain  of  sand 
that  is  breasted  up  against  her  sides ; he  has  calculated  the  power 
of  the  tackles  that  will  be  made  fast  to  her  mastheads,  and  the 
period  of  high  tides  when  she  might  possibly  float,  and  he  demon- 
strates that  you  cannot  get  her  off. 

There,  gentlemen,  is  your  council  of  war.  But  the  parties  con- 
cerned, the  State  with  them,  call  together  some  hundred  or  so  good 
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strong  New  England  arms,  and  get  her  otF  on  the  next  tide.  She 
is  a useful  and  profitable  ship  for  them  the  rest  of  her  days. 

Gentlemen,  that  is  substantially  and  without  exaggeration  just 
the  way  in  which  we  have  been  talked  to  and  the  manner  in  which 
this  petition  has  been  met.  It  has  been  all  along  a question  of 
Business  vs.  Mathematics  ; Experience  vs.  Theory  ; The  Street  vs. 
The  Closet! 

The  attorney-general  said,  speaking  of  those  gentlemen  whom 
he  had  brought  here  as  witnesses  : “ They  are  the  best  intellect  and 
the  best  moral  sense  of  Massachusetts.”  If  he  had  said  there  are 
none  better,  I should  not  have  objected.  My  respect  for  those  gen- 
tlemen is  as  great  as  his ; but  I do  not  like  to  have  it  intimated  that 
whatever  moral  sense  or  intellect  the  Committee  and  our  witnesses 
or  ourselves  possess,  must  be  held  in  subserviency  to  some  other 
best  moral  sense  and  best  intellect  of  Massachusetts ! 

Again,  sir,  as  to  the  course  Massachusetts  shall  take.  I submit, 
Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  whether  it  is  a dignified  or  proper 
thing  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  say  to  these  bond- 
holders, “ Put  the  railroad  into  bankruptcy  ; we  will  not  contribute 
another  dollar ; we  wash  our  hands  of  it.”  What  is  the  position  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  with  reference  to  this  road  ? Why,  in 
1867,  the  State  of  Massachusetts, — I am  not  talking  about  this  Leg- 
islature or  that  Legislature  ; it  is  the  State  that  acts, — the  State  of 
Massachusetts  gave  the  road  her  countenance  and  aid.  She  gave 
her  approval  to  the  road  as  a promising  enterprise.  She  appointed 
three  eminent  men  as  commissioners,  and  these  commissioners  made 
their  reports  from  1867  to  1869.  They  went  out  of  their  way  to  ex- 
press their  confidence  in  the  road  as  a business  enterprise.  Gov. 
Bullock,  from  the  gubernatorial  chair,  gave  it  his  commendation, 
and  Gov.  Claflin  has  done  the  same  less  than  three  months  ago. 
The  commissioners  on  this  road,  in  answer  to  Gov.  Bullock’s  special 
inquiry  of  Sept.  12,  1868,  report  their  confidence  and  belief  that 
the  company  has  the  ability  to  complete  the  road  within  the  time 
prescribed  by  the  Act.  (Senate  Doc.  No.  7,  1869,  pp.  32  and  40.) 
So,  too,  a committee  of  five  members  of  the  council  close  a full  re- 
port with  this  statement : “ The  committee  cannot  reasonably  doubt 
their  ability  and  determination  to  complete  a line  of  railway  from 
Boston  to  Fishkill  within  the  time  limited  by  the  Act.”  (Do.,  p. 
27.)  This  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  end  of  the  administration 
of  Gov.  Bullock,  who  seems  to  have  been  thorough  and  careful  in 
his  investigations.  The  State  commissioners  upon  the  harbor  of 
Boston  have  stated  their  belief  that  this  road  needs  the  flats  at 
South  Boston  to  do  the  business  that  is  to  come  to  it.  The  State 
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of  Massachusetts  sold  to  this  road,  last  year,  forty-four  acres  of  flats, 
in  order  that  the  road  might  have  an  opportunity  to  receive  and 
dispose  of  the  freight  it  was  to  get  from  the  South-west.  Less  than 
three  months  ago,  the  governor  of  the  Commonwealth  told  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts  and  of  the  nation  that  he  made  that  sale,  and 
justified  it  on  the  ground  that  this  great  South-west  railroad  needed 
the  land  for  the  business  that  was  to  come.  Then,  last  of  all,  the 
two  State  directors  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad,  less 
than  ten  weeks  ago,  said  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts : We  have 
been  over  this  matter ; we  have  employed  two  of  the  most  compe- 
tent and  disinterested  men  that  we  know,  and  we  are  happy^  we 
take  pleasure^  in  submitting  their  report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  language  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
from  1867  down  to  her  last  uttered  voice  ; and  upon  that  language, 
gentlemen,  money  has  been  invested  and  enterprises  undertaken  by 
honest  men,  by  savings  banks  and  by  trustees.  Trustees  have 
bought  these  bonds  on  the  faith  of  these  public  statements ; sav- 
ings banks  have  done  the  same.  I do  not  know  how  many  specu- 
lators have  done  it,  but  I know  persons  who  are  not  speculators  who 
have  done  it.  Banks  and  trustees  do  not  go  down  into  State  Street 
to  be  button-holed  by  brokers  when  they  wish  to  know  whether  to 
invest  their  funds  in  enterprises  the  State  aids  and  countenances ; 
but  they  do  listen  to  the  authentic  voice  of  the  State  ; and,  gentle- 
men, they  must  be  expected  to  do  so ; they  have  a right  to  do  so. 
Far  be  the  time  when  we  shall  say  to  persons  who  have  money  to 
lend,  “ Do  not  respect  the  voice  of  Massachusetts,  through  her  gov- 
ernor, her  council,  her  two  houses  of  the  legislature,  her  State  di- 
rectors, her  State  commissioners.  Find  out  for  yourselves.  Don’t 
mind  what  they  say — that  is  politics.  Find  out  for  yourselves 
down  among  the  brokers.” 

But  it  is  said  that  $2,000,000  of  this  money  has  been  misappro- 
priated— wasted  by  the  managers  of  the  road.  Why,  gentlemen,  is 
that  a discovery  made  now  ? Is  that  a discovery  that  Mr.  Pierce 
has  made  within  ten  weeks  ? Is  it  a discovery  that  the  State  di- 
rectors have  just  made,  or  that  has  been  broken  to  His  Excellency 
since  his  message?  Is  it  a discovery  that  has  just  dawned  upon 
the  attorney-general  ? Why,  the  bond  which  was  given  for  that 
$2,000,000  bears  date  the  11th  of  March,  1869,  more  than  a year 
ago ! At  that  time  the  money  had  been  taken  and  lent.  The  com- 
missioners knew,  in  September,  1868,  that  part  of  this  sum — over 
one-quarter — was  lent  to  Farwell  & Co.  on  their  memorandum, 
(Senate  Doc.  No.  7,  1869,  pp.  36  and  40,)  and  in  February,  1869, 
they  were  told  that  the  whole  was  lent.  (Judge  Bigelow’s  evidence, 
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pp.  418,  419.)  And  that  is  not  all.  The  directors  had  said  to  the 
chief  justice  and  the  commissioners,  Gov.  Claflin  and  the  attorney- 
general,  “ It  is  none  of  your  business  to  whom  we  have  lent  it.” 
Tliat  they  had  lent  it,  and  refused  to  tell  to  whom,  was  known  to 
all  these  officials — I do  not  know  how  far  back,  but  certainly  all 
knew  it  as  far  back  as  March,  1869.  With  the  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  with  the  knowledge  that  they  were  defied  by  the  directors, 
what  did  the  commissioners  do  ? Did  they  call  the  directors  to  ac- 
count or  commence  any  proceedings  against  them  ? Xo,  they  con- 
sented to  take  their  bond  for  it ; but,  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
names  given,  referred  it  all  to  the  governor  and  council,  who  took 
a bond  from  the  managers  of  the  road,  drawn  by  the  attorney-gen- 
eral, which  was  approved  by  the  governor  and  council  and  by  the 
attorney-general,  and  never  objected  to,  that  I ever  heard  of,  by  the 
Legislature.  Did  the  Legislature  know  it,  when  they  passed  the 
Act  of  June  22,  1869,  giving  more  aid  to  the  road? 

Now  what  does  the  bond  say  ? 

“ The  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such,  that  whereas  the  Bos- 
ton, Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  Company  have  now  made  applica- 
tion to  the  Commonwealth  for  the  delivery  of  certain  scrip,  under 
the  statutes  of  1867,  chapter  184,  and  expect  to  apply  for  more 
hereafter,  and  said  railroad  company  have  lent  upon  interest  to  cer- 
tain persons  certain  cash  funds  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  of 
dollars,  and  may  desire  to  reyiew  or  change  said  loans  in  whole  or  in 
part^  and  the  said  obligors  believe  and  have  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  whole  of  said  sum  is  now  lent  to  perfectly  responsible  par- 
ties, [Mr.  Dana. — The  obligors  are  the  men  who  have  lent  the 
money,  and  won’t  tell  to  whom.  They  have  expressed  an  opinion  ! 
Llave  they,  indeed  ?]  and  that  the  same  can  and  will  be  collected 
whenever  the  same  shall  be  required  for  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  said  railroad  ; and  whereas  the  governor  and  council  wish 
to  be  still  further  assured  upon  this  point : Now,  therefore,  if  the 
said  railroad  company  shall  collect  and  receive  the  whole  of  said 
sum  of  two  millions  of  dollars  from  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  now 
lent,  and  also  from  any  and  all  other  persons  or  parties  to  whom 
the  same  or  any  part  thereof  may  be  lent  hereafter,  so  that  the 
same  shall  be  actually  had  in  possession  by  said  railroad  company, 
and  available  for  use  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  said  rail- 
road from  Boston  to  the  Hudson  River,  as  the  same  may  be  needed ; 
or,  in  defaidt  of  such  collection^  [Mr.  Dana. — Here  is  an  admission 
that  the  loan  may  not  be  collected  from  these  ‘ perfectly  responsible 
parties,’  but  undisclosed,  as  to  whom  the  lenders  have  expressed  an 
opinio7i^~\  and  having  in  possession  in  actual  cash  funds  of  the  whole 
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of  said  sum  of  two  millions  of  dollars  before  or  on  the  first  day  of 
April,  A.D.  1870,  if  said  railroad  company  shall  then  refund  to  the 
Commonwealth  the  value  in  federal  currency  of  all  scrip  of  the 
Commonwealth  which  may  be  delivered  to  the  treasurer  of  said 
railroad  company  from  the  present  time  to  the  first  day  of  April, 
1870,  such  value  to  be  reckoned  as  of  date  or  dates  of  such  delivery, 
with  interest  thereafter,  then*  this  obligation  shall  be  void,  but  oth- 
erwise in  force.” 

This  is  signed  by  Mr.  Eldridge,  Mr.  Farwell,  Mr.  Healey  and 
others,  and  bears  date  the  11th  of  March,  1869.  It  was  drawn  by 
the  attorney-general.  Now,  what  position  does  the  State  occupy 
towards  the  holders  of  these  bonds,  the  contractors  and  other  unse- 
cured creditors  of  this  road  ? I do  not  represent  all  the  bondholders. 
There  are  some  in  New  York  and  there  are  some  elsewhere  whom  I 
do  not  know ; but  many  of  the  bondholders  must  have  bought  in  the 
faith  of  the  language  of  the  State  and  in  ignorance  of  the  existence 
of  this  bond  and  of  the  occasion  for  it.  And  so  have  contractors 
contributed  labor  and  money,  and  other  unsecured  creditors.  This 
bond  was  not  published.  It  was  not  known  on  the  street  that  |2,- 
000,000  had  been  lent  by  the  directors,  that  they  would  not  tell  the 
commissioners  to  whom  they  had  lent  it,  and  then  that  they  had 
offered  their  bond,  and  the  governor  and  council  and  their  legal 
adviser  had  accepted  it ! The  world  has  not  seen  this  bond — in 
which  the  directors  say  they  had  lent  the  money  to  certain  persons^ 
that  they  had  expressed  an  opinion  that  they  might  be  able  to  get 
it  back,  and  if  they  did  not  they  would  refund  it,  and  that  the  chief 
justice  had  said  he  did  not  think  them  sufficient  sureties  for  the 
refunding.  This  bond,  gentlemen,  not  known  to  the  public,  wa^ 
known  to  the  State  directors,  Mr.  Pierce  and  Mr.  Sherman,  who 
were  in  office  in  August,  and  when  they  issued  that  statement  in 
January  last.  It  is  no  new  thing. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I ask  you  in  what  position  does  that  put  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  ? “ Oh,”  says  Mr.  Attorney-General,  “ they 

were  too  much  for  us ; they  deceived  us  all — from  the  governor 
down  to  the  attorney-general ; ” in  his  own  modest  language,  “ we 
were  all  deceived.”  It  does  not  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if 
either  of  your  Committee,  the  least  sharp  and  skilled  in  business, 
had  lent  his  money  to  assist  a board  of  directors,  and  they  had 
promised  to  keep  a certain  amount  on  hand,  and  he  had  seen  it  in 
bank ; and  then,  when  he  went  to  them  again  and  said  to  them, 
“Have  you  got  that  money  in  bank?”  “No.”  “Where  is  it?” 
“ We  have  lent  it.”  “To  whom?”  “That  is  none  of  your  busi- 
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ness.”  “ I must  know  something  about  it?”  “We  have  lent  it  to 
responsible  parties ; we  believe  them  to  be  responsible,  but  we  will 
not  tell  you  who  they  are,  but  we  will  give  you  our  bond,  and,  in 
addition,  we  will  say,  under  seal,  that  we  have  expressed  an  opinion,” 
— I say  that  men  who  treated  any  of  your  number  in  that  way 
would  have  lost  entirely  his  confidence.  The  governor,  council  and 
attorney-general,  the  commissioners  and  the  State  directors  were  not 
deceived  as  to  the  two  millions.  They  knew  that  the  money 
had  been  lent,  and  that  these  directors  would  not  tell  them 
to  whom,  and  would  not  do  anything  but  give  their  bond.  The 
difficulty  was,  that  they  submitted  with  their  eyes  open.  They  did 
not  tell  the  public.  They  never  gave  a note  of  warning : they  kept 
that  bond,  and,  after  that  bond  had  been  given,  three  favotable 
reports  were  made,  not  one  of  which  intimated  any  cause  for  dis- 
trust to  the  Legislature,  or  the  public. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  it  is  not  the  time  now  for  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  to  turn  round  and  say  to  the  bondholders  and  unse- 
cured creditors,  “ Oh,  we  are  not  going  to  have  anything  more  to  do 
with  this.  We  wash  our  hands  of  it,  there  has  been  such  miscon- 
duct.” Massachusetts  cannot  and  will  not  so  say.  Not  one  of  those 
respectable  gentlemen  whom  the  attorney-general  called  would  do 
such  a thing  in  his  private  business.  If  a company  of  these  great 
capitalists  had  united,  and  by  their  agent  had  issued  a statement  to 
the  world  signed  by  their  own  names,  saying,  “We  have  engaged 
in  a certain  enterprise ; we  have  embarked  our  millions  in  it ; we 
believe  it  to  be  good,  that  it  will  go  through  and  be  profitable,” 
and  the  world,  relying  upon  these  assurances,  had  invested  in  it, 
and  they  had  gone  on  and  made  these  statements  from  time 
to  time,  and  discovered  at  last  that  the  manager  of  the  road  had 
taken  their  money  and  lent  it,  and  would  not  tell  them  to  whom, 
and  they  had  taken  then  his  bond  privately  for  it,  and  put  it  away 
among  their  papers,  and  then  had  allowed  their  agent  three 
times  to  report  favorably  upon  the  enterprise,  not  one  of  those 
gentlemen,  you  may  be  assured,  would  go  down  State  street  after 
the  enterprise  got  into  difficulty  and  say,  “ Oh,  we  wash  our  hands 
of  this  business ; we  have  withdrawn  all  our  capital  and  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  this  concern ; we  are  no  longer  responsible ; we  don’t 
like  to  throw  good  money  after  bad.  And  then,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  finances^  we  don’t  mean  to*spend]any  more  money  on  railroad 
enterprises.”  Not  one  of  them  would  say  this.  They  would  confer 
with  the  creditors  and  do  their  full  part  to  restore  the  enterprise. 

Yet  this  is  what  the  attorney-general  asks  Massachusetts  to  say : 
“ In  the  present  state  of  our  finances  we  will  not  help  any  railroad. 
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no  matter  what  we  may  have  said  or  done  to  bondholders  or  any- 
body else.  We  have  done  so  much  for  the  Troy  and  Greenfield 
Railroad  that  we  cannot  do  any  more ; the  time  for  lending  stopped 
with  the  last  loan  to  the  Hoosac.” 

The  attorney-general  told  us,  “I  appear  in  the  interests  of  public 
virtue  and  public  economy.”  His  character  entitles  him  to  repre- 
sent public  virtue  anywhere ; but  he  is  not  the  only  person  who 
intends  to  do  the  same.  I ask  him  to  consider  the  position  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  the  light  of  these  facts,  and  tell  me  whether  in  their 
light,  he  should  think  the  interests  of  public  virtue  would  be 
advanced  by  pursuing  such  a course. 

We  have  an  oj^position  to  this  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  road, 
the  centre  of  which,  naturally,  is  Springfield  — Springfield,  the 
‘ creature  of  the  State’s  bounty,  who  has  drawn  from  it  and  gained 
by  it  more  than  any  town  in  this  Commonwealth.  Springfield  sees 
this  road  that  may  rival  and  compete  with  the  roads  that  lead  there, 
and  she  appears  “ in  the  interest  of  public  virtue  and  of  public  econ- 
omy ” to  oppose  the  completion  of  this  road ! But  of  all  things 
else,  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  appears  “ in  the  interest  of  public  economy ! ” 
The  Hoosac  Tunnel  says,  “You  have  lent  us  about  eight  or  nine 
millions.  We  have  not  begun  to  see  daylight  yet.  We  may  desire 
more  money  yet,  and  we  think  that,  in  the  present  condition  of  her 
finances,  the  Commonwealth  should  do  nothing  for  any  railroad 
enterprise ! ” Now  my  last  recollection  of  legislative  life  is  the 
overwhelming  force  brought  to  bear  to  persuade  the  Commonwealth 
into  lending  more  and  more  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  Hoosac 
Tunnel ! And  the  attorney-general,  forgetting  for  the  moment  the 
mendicant,  importunate  history  of  his  beloved  and  native  Hoosac, 
called  these  petitioners  “ beggars ! ” 

When  my  learned  friend  put  it  to  this  Committee  that  the  State 
debt  was  130,000,000,  he  did  not  say  that  there  was  a sinking  fund 
provided  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  — I think  the  entire  debt  — 
I wish  he  would  complete  that  statement,  if  he  prints  his  speech, 
because  I know  a false  impression  will  be  created  which  he  would 
not  be  willing  to  create.  ' And  so  it  is  to  be  with  what  is  asked  for 
here  — a sinking  fund  is  to  be  taken  out  of  every  dollar  which  is 
given,  as  security  that  the  principal  shall  be  paid. 

The  opposition  to  us  is  not  ended  here.  The  attorney-general 
has  thought  fit  furthermore  to  appeal  to  the  fears  of  political  parties. 
He  intimates — he  says,  indeed — that  if  you  give  this  money  to  the 
Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  Company,  then  a new  class  of 
men  will  come  into  power  who  will  know  how  to  manage  the 
finances  of  this  Commonwealth.  I have  no  right  to  inquire  of  the 
13 
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attorney-general  further,  but  I would  like  to  know,  if  he  thinks  fit 
to  answer  the  question,  whether  that  statement  of  his  is  made  by 
authority ; whether  any  power  in  the  Commonwealth,  hostile  to  this 
enterprise,  has  authorized  him  to  say  that  if  the  Legislature  makes 
this  grant,  there  is  to  be  a revolution  in  the  politics  of  the  State, 
or  whether  it  is  only  a suggestion  of  his  own  as  to  what  he  thinks 
possible  ? If  any  such  suggestion  has  been  made  with  authority,  if 
there  is  any  centre  in  this  Commonwealth  of  political  power,  if  there 
is  any  district  political  Mecca,  which  announces  to  you  and  to  this 
Legislature,  “ Don’t  you  dare  to  compete  with  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad,  or  give  a dollar  to  the  south-west  route,  because, 
if  you  do,  we  will  revolutionize  the  politics  of  the  State.”  If  that 
threat  has  been  made,  anywhere,  the  parties  forgot  that  they  are 
dealing  with  men  pf  courage  and  honor,  who  never  will  submit  to 
it, — who  will  form  their  independent  judgment,  and  decide  this 
matter  on  its  merits.  I can  only  say  I was  sorry  to  hear  the  lan- 
guage. Are  the  fears  of  those  public  men  to  be  justified  who 
dreaded  the  political  power  of  a union  of  two  such  corporations  as 
the  Worcester  and  Western? 

Another  difficulty  that  we  have  to  contend  with  is  the  belief  that 
the  Boston  and  Albany  is  all-sufficient ; that  we  need  have  nothing 
more.  Mr.  Adams  presented  that  opinion  to  you.  He  said  he  be- 
lieved that  we  had  better  spend  money  in  increasing  her  means, 
and  giving  her  triple  and  quadruple  tracks,  rather  than  finish  this 
great  avenue  to  the  South-west.  Gentlemen,  is  that  argument  satis- 
factory to  you  ? Are  you  ready  to  say,  will  this  Legislature  be 
ready  to  say,  will  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth  accept  the 
statements  that  we  are  not  to  go  beyond  the  Boston  and  Albany ; that 
we  are  to  have  no  track  south-westerly  because  the  Boston  and 
Albany,  with  its  neighbor,  and  friend  for  the  time  being,  the  Tunnel, 
are  confident  they  can  do  all  the  business  that  shall  be  needed  for 
Massachusetts?  At  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  other 
day,  Mr.  Quincy  made  a speech  respecting  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad.  He  speaks  of  the  union  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester 
and  the  Western  roads,  and  says:  “The  moment  the  Legislature 
adjourned,  the  directors  of  the  Western  Railroad  gave  away,  in  the 
language  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  two  branches  of  last  year, 
without  justification  in  law,  and  in  total  disregard  of  the  statute 
under  which  the  increased  capital  was  created,  20,000  shares,  equal 
at  par  to  $2,000,000,  and  thereby  imposed  a tax  of  $200,000  a year 
forever  upon  the  business  of  Massachusetts  for  the  benefit  of  the 
stockholders.”  That  is  not  Mr.  Quincy’s  language ; it  is  that  of 
the  joint  committee  of  this  legislature. 
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I do  not  know  that  that  matter  has  ever  been  corrected  or  set 
riglit.  There  is  a striking  similarity  between  the  two  sums.  In 
defiance  of  law,  this  great  corporation  creates  2,000,000  of  dollars 
for  the  benefit  of  its  stockholders ; the  directors  of  this  road  lend 
$2,000,000  to  private  parties,  and  their  bond  is  taken.  But  what 
has  ever  been  done  with  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  ? Has 
any  representative  of  public  economy  pursued  them  ? Have  they 
been  prosecuted?  Have  they  been  called  to  account?  Where, 
too,  is  the  bond  in  this  case  ? Has  that  been  sued  ? The  attorney- 
general  says,  “ Before  any  more  money  is  given  to  this  road,  make 
your  directors  pay  for  all  the  money  they  have  wasted.”  That  may 
be  a very  long  operation.  It  may  present  a difficult  question.  I do 
not  object  to  a prosecution  of  the  directors,  if  they  are  liable,  civil  or 
criminal;  but  I do  object  to  the  position  that  the  State  shall  do 
nothing  to  help  the  road,  as  a State  or  as  a bondholder,  until  large 
sums  are  collected  from  the  directors  by  proceedings  at  law.  If 
this  road  is  to  be  helped  at  all,  it  must  be  helped  now^  not  after 
years  of  litigation  to  get  something  out  of  the  directors.  Do  both  ! 
Get  your  ship  off,  and  try  the  captain  and  mate ; but  don’t  wait  until 
you  have  settled  your  lawsuits  before  you  get  your  ship  off. 

Mr.  Quincy,  in  his  remarks,  speaks  of  the  “ suggestion  which, 
either  justly  or  unjustly,  has  been  made,  namely,  that  the  immense 
power  of  this  corporation,  [the  Boston  and  Albany],  wielded  by  a 
director  in  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  was  used  to  crush  out 
competition.” 

I do  not  know  whether  that  suggestion  was  well  founded  or  not, 
but  I know  thus  much,  that  with  such  an  act  done,  in  defiance  of 
law,  and  these  suspicions  resting  upon  the  road,  the  Boston  and  Al- 
bany is  not  a road  to  which  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  will 
give  a monopoly  of  the  Western  trade.  If  ever  a road  ought  to 
have  a competitor,  it  is  the  Boston  and  Albany. 
f Are  we  going  to  yield  to  the  Hudson?  No!  The  Boston  and 
Albany  did  not,  and  they  conquered.  We  shall  not,  and  we  shall 
conquer.  We  will  cross  the  Hudson,  for  the  present,  in  fei-ry -boats ; 
and  whenever  it  shall  be  justfiable,  by  a bridge  below  Fishkill.  The 
attorney-general  did  not  accompany  us,  and  so  did  not  see,  as 
you  did,  the  point  just  below  Fishkill,  which  is  said  to  be  the  best 
point  to  cross  the  Hudson.  Eventually  there  will  be  a bridge  there  ; 
and  the  cars  will  start  from  the  foot  of  Summer  street,  avoid  the 
great  city  of  New  York,  as  all  through  passengers  and  through 
freight  must,  and  so  reach  the  South-west,  the  West,  and  the 
South. 

Gentlemen,  I care  little  for  any  of  these  minute  calculations.  Rail- 
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roarl  men  tell  me  that  there  is  something  marvellous  in  the  history 
of  railroad  progress;  that  a day  seems  to  be  as  a year,  and  one  year 
as  a hundred  years  ; that  before  your  calculations  are  through,  they 
are  falsified  by  some  new  event.  The  increase  of  population  and 
business  at  the  West  has  transcended  all  calculations.  Have  a little 
faith.  Trust  to  the  energy  and  needs  of  New  England,  and  the 
vast  resources  and  growth  of  the  West. 

I kno\y  we  meet  with  indifference  among  certain  capitalists.  The 
question  is  asked,  why  does  not  private  capital  subscribe  here  ? I 
answer,  that  private  capital  has  the  objection  which  the  attorney- 
general,  who  put  the  question  had,  and  which  this  Committee  have. 
Is  private  capital  going  to  embark  itself  in  this  enterprise  as  it  now 
stands  ! Private  capitalists  cannot  make  conditions  with  the  direc- 
tors of  the  road.  They  cannot  alter  the  charter.  They  cannot  say 
we  will  lend  money  on  condition  that  you  will  do  this  and  that, 
which  will  make  me  safe ; but  the  State  can  do  it,  and  there  is  the 
difference.  This  koad  has  got  into  a position  where  nobody 
BUT  THE  State  can  deal  with  it. 

The  holders  of  bonds  stand  under  another  burden, — every  one  feels 
it,  from  the  position  in  which  the  road  has  been  placed  by  reason  of 
the  alleged  misconduct  of  the  president  and  directors.  This  Com- 
mittee is  not  charged  with  an  investigation  into  that  subject. 
Whether  this  president  and  these  directors  and  the  other  officers 
have  made  themselves  civilly  liable  is  not  a question  for  you  to  de- 
termine. Whether  they  have  made  themselves  criminally  liable,  is 
not  a question  for  this  Committee  to  determine.  This  Committee 
is  asked  to  deal  with  the  future.  It  is  simply  asked  to  determine 
the  question  whether  it  is  best  to  finish  this  road,  and  this  Committee 
has  nothing  to  do  with  misconduct  of  directors  except  in  the  view 
of  providing  that  the  State  shall  be  safe  in  the  future.  Your 
duties  are  as  to  the  future.  If  the  grand  inquest  of  the  Common- 
wealth wishes  to  inquire  into  crimes  or  misdemeanors  it  has  the  ap- 
propriate means.  If  there  has  been  crime  or  merely  civil  miscon- 
duct, thei*e  are  the  appropriate  tribunals,  and  the  public  is  wronged 
if,  after  charges  so  publicly  made,  the  most  thorough  investigations 
are  not  had.  As  I stand  here,  I think  it  is  more  becoming  in  me 
to  confine  myself  as  strictly  as  I can  properly  do  to  my  line  of  pro- 
fessional duty,  remembering  always  that  in  appearing  before  a Com- 
mittee of  the  Legislature  on  a question  of  State  policy,  no  clients 
can  expect  me  to  forget  that  I am  a citizen.  My  clients  have  their 
feelings  and  opinions  on  this  subject,  as  holders  of  the  bonds  and  as 
citizens.  In  all  proper  ways  and  on  all  proper  occasions  I suppose 
they  express  them. 
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It  is  perhaps  enough  for  me  to  say  to  the  Committee, — we  beg  you 
to  take  care  that  the  Commonwealth  and  we  ourselves  be  safe  against 
mismanagement  or  criminality.  But  I will  say  more.  You  are  not 
asked  by  me  to  recommend  this  aid  in  the  present  state  of  the  di- 
rection of  this  road.  I would  not  vote  for  a bill  unless  a thorough 
change  is  made,  and  of  course  do  not  ask  for  it.  But,  gentlemen, 
it  lies  with  you  to  determine  what  shall  make  the  State  safe. 
Neither  you  nor  I have  the  appropriate  means,  or  are  charged  with 
the  duty  of  ascertaining  whether  there  has  been  crime,  who  are  the 
criminals  and  who  the  dupes,  and  what  is  the  degree  of  offence. 
It  is  enough  for  us,  if  there  is  good  ground  for  distrust.  That  is 
enough  to  warrant  you  in  recommending  a change  in  the  officers  of 
the  company,  as  a condition  precedent  to  granting  further  aid. 

Meanwhile,  the  public  is  in  danger  of  being  led  into  a great  error 
by  indignation  at  what  has  been  disclosed  respecting  the  financial 
management  of  the  road.  Suppose  there  has  been  fraud.  Concede 
it ; what  will  be  the  consequence  ? Shall  the  road  be  abandoned 
because  the  managers  of  this  year  have  been  injudicious  or  criminal  ? 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  owner  sinking  his  ship  as  a punishment 
upon  the  captain  and  mate  ? Will  you  listen  to  any  rival  who  comes 
to  you  and  whispers, — “because  there  has  been  criminality,  let  the 
road  perish  ” ? Why,  there  is  something  beyond  the  extravagance 
and  anarchy  of  Chinese  justice  in  that.  The  Chinese  ask  a life  for 
a life,  and  they  don’t  care  much  whether  they  get  the  criminal  or 
not,  provided  it  is  a life ; but  here  is  a proposition  that  if  the  direc- 
tors of  this  road  have  involved  themselves  in  civil  or  criminal 
liability,  the  moral  sense  of  the  community  demands  that  the  road 
shall  be  destroyed ! What  is  the  peroration  of  the  learned  attorney- 
general  ? “ The  moral  duty  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

is  to  pass  an  honest  and  efiTectual  moral  judgment  on  this  dishonest 
corporation  ; ” [I  do  not  know  that  it  is  the  corporation  that  is  dis- 
honest ; it  is  the  first  time  I have  heard  that]  ; “ to  give  it  out  to 
the  country  and  the  world  that  these  practices  cannot  prevail  here, 
to  separate  ourselves  from  all  responsibility  or  sanction  of  them.” 
[But  Massachusetts  cannot  separate  herself  from  all  responsibility  ; 
she  must  explain  herself  on  that  $2,000,000  bond,  let  me  suggest.] 
“ Separate  ourselves  from  all  responsibility  for  them  or  sanction  of 
them.”  [Did  she  not  sanction  the  lending  out  of  that  two  million  ?] 
“To  abstain  from  inflicting  this  immense  amount  of  fictitious  secu- 
rity for  the  further  deception  and  loss  of  our  citizens  ; and  to  main- 
tain our  commercial  credit  at  home  and  abroad  by  setting  our  em- 
phatic condemnation  on  this  great  series  of  frauds.” 

“ The  question  which  awaits  your  consideration  and  the  deter- 
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mination  of  the  legislature  is  ” what  ? Whether  the  road  shall 

be  built  ? that  is  the  question  submitted  to  you.  No  ; but  “ whether 
the  moral  judgment  of  Massachusetts  shall  rest  in  words  alone, 
while  by  their  acts  they  encourage  and  appear  to  sanction  a repeti- 
tion of  the  like  frauds,  or  whether  by  their  words  and  their  acts, 
both  tending  in  the  same  direction,  they  shall  show  their  sincerity 
in  their  reprobation  of  this  widely  reaching  iniquity.”  With  this, 
he  closes  his  argument.  It  is  his  great  point ! 

That  is  an  admirable  sentiment  and  well  considered,  and  deserves 
applause  ; but,  gentlemen,  the  idea  that  that  is  the  question  submit- 
ted to  you,  that  you  are  to  pass  a moral  judgment  on  this  corpora- 
tion by  preventing  the  completion  of  the  road, — that  you  are  to 
refuse  to  lay  down  six  miles  of  rail  to  open  communication  with 
Waterbury,  because  a director  or  directors  of  the  road  have  mis- 
conducted themselves  ; that  it  is  necessary  to  express  your  disappro- 
bation of  that  conduct  by  a refusal  to  lay  down  the  rails  ; such  an 
idea  is  a false  suggestion  as  to  your  duty  and  that  of  the  Common- 
wealth. My  learned  friend  says  that  the  only  way  for  Massachusetts 
to  condemn  these  transgressing  directors  is  by  stopping  the  road 
altogether,  otherwise  she  merely  speaks  and  does  not  act.  Let  me 
remind  my  friend  and  all  those  who  are  in  power,  that  the  way  for 
Massachusetts  to  act  is  to  have  an  immediate  investigation,  by  the 
proper  means,  and  a thorough  one,  going  to  the  very  roots  of  these 
past  transactions,  and  see  that  if  there  is  liability  it  is  enforced,  and 
if  there  has  been  crime  it  be  punished.  Nothing  short  of  this  will 
satisfy  public  opinion  and  her  dignity.  For  her  honor,  and  as  a 
warning  and  example  and  preventive,  it  must  be  done.  But  to 
bring  forward  this  crime,  if  one  has  been  committed,  and  make  it 
do  service  to  rival  lines,  is  not  to  act  in  the  interest  of  public 
virtue.  One  of  our  witnesses  said  : “ What  a Godsend  this  miscon- 
duct has  been  to  the  rival  lines,  in  this  railroad  war!”  And  so  it 
has  been.  When  the  witnesses  were  put  on  the  stand  and  examined 
here,  man  after  man,  by  the  attorney-general,  I confess,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  gentlemen, — I must  say  it, — my  heart  sunk  at  the  revela- 
tions of  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  gross  misconduct.  (I  ought  not  to 
pronounce  judgment  upon  them ; I say  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  gross 
misconduct.)  I could  hardly  look  up  for  shame ; but  when  I did 
look  up,  I saw  the  face  of  my  learned  friend  beaming  with  satisfac- 
tion, mantling  with  smiles,  at  the  promise  of  victory.  I do  the 
opposition  to  this  road  no  injustice.  The  learned  gentleman  puts 
his  case  mainly  on  the  cliarges  of  past  misconduct  of  the  managers 
of  the  road.  He  closes  h's  peroration  with  this  demand : that 
Massachusetts  pronounce  its  moral  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  these 
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men.  How  ? By  appropriate  prosecutions  ? No,  but  by  the  con- 
demnation of  this  road.  That  is  the  way,  and  there  is  the  victory  ! 
Gentlemen,  permit  me  to  suggest  that  that  is  making  crime  do  ser- 
vice in  a manner  in  which  I never  knew  a Commonwealth  to  allow 
crime  to  be  put  to  service  before.  No,  gentlemen,  that  suggestion 
you  must  cast  behind  you.  Your  duty  must  be  treated  as  a matter  of 
the  future.  There  has  been  evidence  enough  to  cause  distrust,  and 
that  is  as  far  as,  in  your  present  capacity,  you  need  go.  You  are  not 
to  punish.  You  are  only,  as  there  is  clearly  ground  for  distrust,  to 
make  the  necessary  terms  to  relieve  the  State  from  distrust  as  well 
as  from  danger.  This  you  will  do,  irrespective  of  whether  a fair 
trial  at  law  will  ultimately  show  just  ground  for  it  or  not. 

I have  no  doubt  you  will  reach  satisfactory  conclusions  without 
aid,  but  I desire  to  assist  you,  if  I may.  Allow  me,  gentlemen,  to 
read  to  you  a suggestion  of  a bill  which  it  seems  to  me  will,  on  the 
whole,  though  I put  it  with  great  diffidence,  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  case. 

The  bill  we  offer  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  is  con- 
structed upon  the  basis  that  the  Commonwealth,  as  one  of  the 
principal  bondholders,  should  assume  its  just  proportion  of  the  bur- 
den necessary  to  complete  the  road.  We  must  consider  that  the 
Commonwealth  is  more  interested  in  carrying  out  the  enterprise 
than  the  other  bondholders,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  will  be  a 
great  benefit  to  the  public,  irrespective  of  any  dividends  it  may  pay ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  the  Commonwealth  is  largely  interested  in 
the  South  Boston  flats,  and  the  completion  of  this  road  tends  to 
make  them  more  valuable. 

More  important  than  all,  the  State  has  a contract  with  this  rail- 
road company  to  fill  in  a large  area  of  the  front  flats.  If  the  com- 
pany goes  into  bankruptcy  this  will  not  only  fail,  but  the  Common- 
wealth will  get  involved  with  the  creditors,  and  may  be  kept  out 
of  possession  of  its  flats  for  years. 

The  bill  proposes  that  the  Commonwealth  shall  lend  its  credit  to 
the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  Company  for  the  sum  of 
$3,400,000,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  road.  No  portion  of 
the  scrip  is  ever  to  be  delivered,  except  on  the  following  condi- 
tions : — 

1.  That  there  be  delivered  to  the  State  treasurer,  as  security, 
Berdell  mortgage  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $3,000,000,  and  bonds  to 
be  secured  by  a mortgage  to  Dwight  Foster  and  others  for  $400,000. 
This  second  mortgage  is  rendered  necessary  in  order  to  pay  the 
floating  debt,  and  to  enable  the  company  to  exchange  a portion  of 
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these  bonds,  in  order  to  obtain  Berdell  bonds  for  the  State 
treasurer. 

2.  The  second  condition  is,  that  no  scrip  shall  be  issued  until 
contracts  are  made,  with  security  satisfactory  to  the  governor  and 
council,  for  the  completion  of  the  road  from  Boston  to  Hartford, 
within  six  months,  and  from  Hartford  to  Fishkill  within  eighteen 
months,  for  a sum  less  than  $3,000,000. 

3.  No  scrip  to  be  issued  until  more  than  one-half  of  the  stock  of 
the  corporation  shall  have  been  transferred  to  the  State  treasurer, 
for  which  he  is  to  issue  certificates  that  he  holds  it  for  the  purpose 
of  voting  at  stockholders’  meetings,  which  certificates  are  transfera- 
ble in  the  same  manner  as  certificates  of  stock. 

4.  No  scrip  to  be  issued  until  the  governor  and  council  shall 
pass  a declaratory  resolution  that  the  trustees  under  the  Berdell 
mortgage  are  satisfactory. 

5.  The  proceeds  of  the  scrip  are  only  to  be  delivered  to  the  parties 
who  agree  to  construct  the  road,  and  upon  the  certificate  of  the 
State  engineer  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  same  by  the  terms  of 
the  contract. 

6.  There  will  be  reserved  from  the  proceeds  of  scrip,  a sum, 
which,  with  the  accumulations  on  a sinking  fund,  shall  produce  at 
the  maturity  of  the  scrip  an  amount  equal  to  the  scrip  so  issued. 

7.  Three-fourths  of  the  directors  to  be  chosen  by  the  Legislature 
annually. 

8.  For  the  purpose  of  furnishing  equipment  for  the  road,  the  di- 
rectors are  authorized  to  appoint  three  trustees,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  governor  and  council,  and  such  arrangement  may 
be  made  by  which  sufficient  bonds  may  be  disposed  of  to  private 
individuals,  they  having  a lien  on  the  property  itself  as  security. 

9.  No  scrip  to  be  issued  until  all  attachments  and  other  liens  and 
trusts,  held  by  individuals  or  corporations,  shall  have  been  released 
or  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  this 
corporation. 

10.  A second  mortgage  to  be  executed  to  Dwight  Foster  and 
others  for  $15,000,000,  the  bonds  to  be  issued  under  which  shall  be 
issued  in  two  series;  the  first  series  of  $5,000,000,  and  the  second 
series  of  $10,000,000,  the  first  of  which  shall  have  priority  over  the 
second. 

I think  the  financial  part  of  that  proposition  may  be  said  to  be 
safe.  The  only  question  that  can  remain  is,  whether  the  State  has 
thereby  a sufficient  control  over  the  road.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
to  have  satisfactory  trustees  for  the  Berdell  bonds;  then  it  is  to 
have  a majority  of  the  stock  in  its  hands;  and,  having  a majority  of 
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the  stock,  it  can  elect  such  directors  as  it  sees  fit.  I suppose  the 
State  will  consider  that  satisfactory.  If  not,  a further  clause  may 
be  introduced,  as  suggested,  that  the  State  shall  have  the  right  to 
elect  a certain  proportion  of  the  directors. 

That  is  the  best  plan  that  the  holders  of  bonds  are  able  to  present 
to  you.  I hope  you  think  it  is  reasonable.  I do  not  know  what 
more  could  be  asked.  If  there  has  been  mismanagement  or  cor- 
ruption in  this  road,  my  clients  will  be  the  greatest  sufferers.  But, 
gentlemen,  of  all  things,  consider  the  indiscretion  of  leaving  this 
road  unfinished!  Consider  the  folly,  the  weakness,  the  silly  par- 
simony, the  penny  wisdom  and  pound  foolishness  of  leaving  this 
road  unfinished ! The  question  was  discussed  on  the  other  side  as 
if  the  whole  enterprise  was  a matter  of  yes  or  no.  It  is,  as  I said 
before,  a question  whether  you  will  roof  your  house  or  not,  having 
got  everything  finished  but  the  roof.  It  comes  down  at  last  to  this  : 
You  have  a north-western  avenue ; you  have  a great  central  avenue, 
and  you  have  all  but  finished  your  south-western  avenue,  which  all 
the  powers  of  Massachusetts  have  recommended,  and  which  the 
public  men  and  the  business  men  of  Boston  believe  in ; now — will 
you  do  your  part,  with  the  bondholders,  to  complete  it?  Every 
effort,  gentlemen,  has  been  made  to  defeat  this  purpose  and  to  de- 
stroy this  road,  because  to  stop  this  road  is  to  destroy  it.  I say, 
gentlemen,  and  I know  the  responsibility  I take  in  saying  it,  that 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made  have  been  to  destroy  this  road,  and 
the  question  is,  in  this  railroad  warfare,  whether  it  shall  be  de- 
stroyed or  not.  Massachusetts  does  not  put  her  hand  to  the  plough 
and  look  back.  There  is  no  mountain,  with  its  demoralized  rock, 
which  we  are  to  bore  through  as  we  must  through  the  Hoosac,  as 
to  which  my  learned  friend  says  he  sees  the  brightest  prospect  of 
its  success.  We  have  a plain  road  to  make,  every  inch  of  which 
has  been  measured,  the  cost  of  which  you  know  almost  to  a dollar, 
and  about  which  there  can  be  no  great  miscalculation  or  mistake. 
The  calculations  are  very  exact.  Is  Massachusetts  to  stop  short 
from  this  great  work  because  of  party  fears  which  have  been  con- 
jured up  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  hour? 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  you  have  a serious  duty  to  perform. 
The  business  community  not  of  Massachusetts  only,  but  of  New 
England,  New  York  and  the  West  and  South,  look  to  you  with 
anxiety,  for  your  decision  may  well  be  that  of  the  Legislature.  You 
will  not  allow  the  world  to  say  that  you  could  not  find  a way  to  do 
what  is  best  to  be  done.  Your  decision  will  either  join  the  few 
wanting  links  to  this  third  and  last  great  avenue  of  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  Union,  which  New  England  will  need 
14 
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and  more  every  year, — or  you  will  leave  all  the  present  costly  works 
on  this  road  to  perish,  the  invested  values  to  be  lost,  and  the  enter- 
prise, to  which  almost  every  public  man  and  leading  man  of  busi- 
ness in  Massachusetts  has  committed  himself,  to  fail,  perhaps  for 
this  generation,  amid  the  jubilations  of  rival  lines,  the  contempt  of 
rival  cities,  snatching  from  New  England  the  great  boon  she  had 
almost  grasped,  and  subjecting  the  manly  efforts  of  our  merchants, 
the  increasing  wants  of  our  people,  and  the  hopes  of  our  industry 
to  such  terms  as  a triumphant  monopoly  may  see  fit  to  allow  them. 
You  must  either  make  or  mar  one  of  those  great  opportunities 
which  come  but  seldom  to  a people,  and  if  unimproved,  may  not 
come  a second  time  as  favorably  as  before. 
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CLOSING  ARGUMENT  OF  THOMAS  E.  GRATES,  ESQ., 

FOR  THE  CORPORATION. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee: 

I rise  under  feelings  of  great  embarrassment  to  close  this  hearing 
in  behalf  of  the  petitioners,  and  I beg  your  indulgence  in  some  pre- 
liminary remarks  personal  to  myself. 

You  have  learned  that  as  counsellor  I have  been  connected  with 
the  petitioning  corporation  from  its  organization.  That  I might 
more  conveniently  perform  my  duties,  nearly  three  years  ago  I be- 
came a citizen  and  resident  in  this  State.  I have  had  special  charge 
of  the  legislative  and  judicial  business  of  the  company  in  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut  and  New  York,  with  which  I am  quite  famil- 
iar, and  act  as  general  adviser  in  all  matters  of  the  company  sub- 
mitted to  me;  but  it  has  been  considered  that  I was  not  to  be 
required  to  attend  to  matters  before  the  Legislature  or  courts  of  this 
State.  Consequently,  since  my  residence  here  I have  not  attended 
a political  caucus  or  meeting,  and  have  only  voted  on  two  occa- 
sions. I have  not  entered  your  Senate  chamber  or  Representative 
hall,  and  do  not  know  by  name  or  sight  twenty  members  in  both 
branches  of  your  Legislature.  When  I appeared  before  you  I think 
I had  not  even  a speaking  acquaintance  with  any  member  of  the 
Committee ; and  on  no  occasion,  as  you  will  bear  me  witness,  have 
I attempted  to  hold  conversation  with  you  upon  the  matter  in 
hand,  except  in  this  room  and  in  presence  of  all  hearers. 

When,  owing  to  the  illness  of  the  gentleman  who  was  selected 
for  the  duty,  I consented  to  open  this  case,  I supposed  with  that 
opening  my  work  before  you  would  end  ; but  illness  and  the  length 
of  the  hearing  has  deprived  the  petitioners  of  the  services  of  the 
counsel  who  was  to  have  presented  their  views,  and  so  by  force  of 
circumstances  it  has  become  my  duty  to  ask  your  further  indul- 
gence and  patience.  The  work  is  not  an  agreeable  one,  for  where- 
as I had  hoped  to  be  permitted  to  live  here  a quiet  and  peaceable 
life,  doing  my  duty  to  God  and  my  neighbor,  I find  myself,  without 
cause  or  justification,  a target  at  which  unscrupulous  and  hostile 
men  are  hurling  shafts  of  malice  and  falsehood. 
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In  the  opening  no  allusion  was  made  to  my  personal  relation  to 
the  most  important  transactions  which  have  been  developed  before 
you.  I knew  I was  suffering  in  reputation,  because  it  was  natu- 
rally supposed  I could  not  have  been  counsel  and  not  have  advised 
and  been  party  to  the  transactions  which  have  caused  so  much  pub- 
lic comment,  and  particularly  the  issue  of  the  reserved  Berdell 
bonds,  and  the  purchase  of  stock  with  funds  of  the  company.  I 
was  content  to  bide  my  time,  having  faith  that  in  good  time  my 
vindication  would  come.  Both  matters  are  in  good  measure  put 
right  by  the  testimony.  I could  do  no  more  in  the  bond  matter 
than  advise  it  must  not  be  done ; and  if  done,  there  would  follow 
personal  accountability.  In  the  stock  matter,  I desire  only  to  say 
that  when  I learned  of  it,  and  the  president  asked  my  advice  in 
the  premises,  my  answer  was  : “ Call  your  board  of  directors  to- 
gether, lay  it  before  them,  and  take  their  advice  and  direction.” 
Other  and  perhaps  better  counsels  prevailed, — it  was  a matter  of 
difference  of  opinion  between  myself  and  other  gentlemen, — but  I 
will  not  be  held  responsible  in  any  degree  for  the  consequences.  I 
desire  to  say,  once  for  all,  that  any  man  who  couples  my  name  with 
any  advice  or  act  in  connection  with  the  corporation  contrary  to 
good  law  and  sound  morality,  is  a base  and  contemptible  libeller ; 
and  I stand  ready  to  enter  the  lists  in  defence  of  my  reputation 
and  character  against  all  comers,  here  or  elsewhere. 

On  coming  to  this  hearing  another  and  a greater  embarrassment 
presented  itself,  not  personal  to  myself.  My  experience  in  legisla- 
tive hearings  dates  back  for  some  thirty  years.  I had  known  of  a 
Senate,  a House  of  Representatives,  and  a third  House,  as  it  is 
called  in  some  States,  known  here  as  the  lobby.  My  views  of  my 
own  duty  in  matters  of  the  lobby  are  somewhat  peculiar,  and  they 
have  governed  my  course,  but  are  not  stated,  because  I deem  other 
practice  reprehensible.  In  all  these  years,  I have  never  accepted  a 
retainer  in  any  matter  pending  before  a Legislature  in  which  I have 
not  publicly  appeared  as  counsel  before  the  committee.  I suppose 
this  practice  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  most  fastidious. 

In  the  course  of  this  hearing  a strange  and,  it  seems  to  me,  a 
vindictive  attack  has  been  made  upon  respectable  persons  having 
business  before  the  Legislature,  and  Avho  are  known  by  the  name  of 
“ the  Lobby,”  and  the  petitioners  are  charged  with  having  really 
obstructed  the  means  of  ingress  and  egress  here  by  its  body  of  re- 
tainers. In  the  refined  language  of  the  counsel,  “ They  come  here 
with  this  gang  of  hired  lobbyists.”  This  is  the  old  dodge,  and  a 
charge  as  foolish  as  it  is  ungenerous.  A year  ago  a howl  of  the 
same  kind  was  raised,  and  a special  investigating  committee  was 
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appointed,  on  which,  as  I am  told,  some  gentlemen  eminently  quali- 
fied were  placed,  with  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers. 

Clothed  with  the  power  of  the  purse  and  the  sword,  that  commit- 
tee went  forth  to  “ search  out  the  hidden  things  of  unrighteousness.” 
They  searched,  as  Jerusalem  was  searched,  with  candles.  One 
bore  aloft  the  flaming  torch,  while  another  bore  the  naked  sword, 
and  I very  much  suspect,  though,  for  the  sake  of  historic  verity,  I 
would  not  like  to  assert  it,  some  held  close  to  the  purse.  Their 
report,  so  late  as  June  7,  1869,  flnds  no  improper  conduct  on  the 
part  of  any  man — neither  senators,  representatives,  petitioners  or 
the  lobby.  In  view  of  these  facts,  is  it  not  strange  that  any  gentle- 
man should  take  up  that  old  and  stale  outcry,  which  can  only  be 
repeated,  it  seems  to  me,  from  unworthy  motives — to  create  a prej- 
udice against  a measure  or  men  when  facts  and  arguments  are 
wanting.  Further,  such  an  attack  is  an  insult  to  the  honesty  and 
intelligence  of  the  Committee.  My  experience  is,  that  to  entitle 
him  to  the  ear  of  a member  of  the  Legislature  one  must  be  a person 
of  intelligence  and  standing,  and  to  such  a person  it  is  your  duty, 
as  it  is  your  pleasure,  to  listen,  whether  he  speaks  for  himself  or 
others ; and  it  is  an  unmanly  attack  on  the  honesty,  independence 
and  intelligence  of  the  Legislature  to  presume  its  members  listen 
to,  or  are  governed  by,  unworthy  considerations  or  unworthy  men. 
The  respect  I have  for  you,  gentlemen,  prevents  my  pressing  these 
views  further. 

I have  said  I had  known  three  estates  in  legislation,  but  here  I 
found  a fourth — an  attorney-general.  The  very  title  was  embar- 
rassing. It  implied  the  embodiment  of  the  legal  lore  and  dignity 
of  the  State,  and  I wondered  what  his  duties  were  in  the  case.  In 
the  General  Statutes  I found  them,  in  chap.  14,  sect.  21.  “He 
[the  attorney-general]  shall,  when  required  by  either  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  attend  during  the  sessions,  and  give  his  aid  and  advice 
in  the  arrangement  and  preparation  of  legislative  documents  and 
business,  and  shall  give  his  opinions  upon  questions  of  law  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  either  branch  thereof,  or  by  the  governor  and 
council.” 

Then  followed  the  Senate  Order  of  January  19,  1870  : “ Ordered.^ 
That  the  committee  on  railways  request  the  attorney-general  to 
appear  in  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  all  cases  that  may  come 
before  them  in  which  persons  or  corporations  may  ask  for  the  loan 
of  the  money  or  credit  of  the  State  in  aid  of  any  enterprise.” 

Now  it  was  all  clear.  The  attorney-general  was  invited  to  give 
(in  the  words  of  the  statute)  his  aid  and  advice  in  the  arrangement 
and  preparation  of  legislative  documents  and  business  “ which  the 
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Committee  might  find  occasion  to  prepare  ” ; and  so,  in  my  open- 
ing, I treated  the  matter,  considering  he  was  here  under  the  law, 
and  so  would  govern  his  conduct  hy  law ; and  I did,  therefore,  sug- 
gest that  we  would  be  pleased  to  confer  or  imparl  with  him  on  the 
matter  in  hand.  I supposed  I Avas  pursuing  a course  which  would 
be  considered  both  gentlemanly  and  agreeable,  and  did  not  dream 
to  see  what  I have  been  called  upon  to  Avitness. 

We  are  here,  respectful  petitioners  for  aid,  as  we  are  authorized 
to  come  by  your  fundamental  law,  the  bill  of  rights,  like  as  a child 
comes  to  its  parent ; and  never  before  in  human  history  was  a scene 
like  this,  and  may  there  never  be  another. 

The  attorney-general  comes  and  claims  that  he  is  employed  by 
the  parent,  before  the  child’s  situation  and  wants  are  made  knoAvn 
to  the  persons  to  Avhose  care  and  discretion  the  parent  has  referred 
the  petition,  to  oppose  and  prevent  by  all  the  powers  of  his  mind, 
with  all  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  and  with  all  the  wealth  of  the 
treasury,  under  any  and  all  existing  circumstances,  the  lending  a 
favorable  ear  to  that  petition.  I do  him  and  Avill  do  him  no  in- 
justice, for  he  has  told  you  he  informed  the  petitioners  before  he 
had  heard  a word  of  testimony  that  he  should  oppose  to  the  extent 
of  his  poAver  all  State  aid  in  this  case. 

The  position  of  the  gentleman  is  untenable.  Parent  never  lived 
who  so  treated  a child,  and  State  ncA^er  existed  which  knowingly 
authorized  such  a course  toAvards  a respectful  and  humble  petitioner. 

“ What  man  is  there  of  you  who  if  his  son  ask  bread,  will  he  give 
him  a stone?  or  if  he  ask 'a  fish  will  he  give  him  a serpent?” 
Did  not  the  Creator  know  of  the  thing  created?  He  that 
formed  the  heart,  did  he  not  know  its  law?  And  yet  it  is  claimed 
here  that  a parent  has  employed  an  agent  to  beat  as  with  stones, 
and  to  sting  as  with  the  bite  of  a serpent,  his  prostrate  and  petition- 
ing child. 

In  the  name  of  human  nature,  I deny  it.  In  the  name  and  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  this  CommoiiAvealth,  I repudiate  such  a 
claim.  In  the  course  here  taken,  the  gentleman  does  not  represent 
either  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  laAV,  or  the  desires  or  wishes  of  this 
people. 

I Avish  the  gentleman,  when  he  was  asking  the  witness  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  pay  of  th<j  lobby,  had  taken  occasion  to  inquire 
as  to  the  public  sense  and  opinion  of  his  course  in  this  case,  and  as 
to  the  public  vieAv  of  his  compensation.  The  Avitness  Avould  have 
informed  him  that  that  question  is  a more  general  conundrum  than 
that  which  pertains  to  the  lobby. 

I regret  as  much  as  any  other  man  that  this  hearing  has  been 
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made  a hostile  one,  rather  than  a friendly  paternal  examination  of  a 
respectful  petition ; but  I do  not  feel  responsible  that  the  hearing 
has  drifted  into  one  of  antagonism. 

In  view  of  the  bitter  and  hard  charges  which  have  been  made  in 
regard  to  the  petitioners,  let  us  go  back  to  the  starting  point  of  this 
case,  and  thence  onward,  and  see  how  matters  really  are.  Let  us 
learn  the  truth  and  judge  justly.  There  is  abroad  a great  deal  of 
misunderstanding  and  unjust  feeling  towards  the  gentlemen  who 
have  managed  the  financial  affairs  of  this  company.  I shall 
“ nothing  extenuate  nor  aught  set  down  in  malice.”  I desire  that 
the  wrong,  if  any,  shall  be  found  out  and  put  down ; and  that  the 
right  may  stand. 

In  my  opei??ng  I called  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  rela- 
tion of  the  State  to  this  company,  and  gave  a statement  of  the 
transactions  between  the  two  parties.  If  that  statement  was  true, 
then  the  hard  charges  made  by  the  attorney-general  are  ungenerous 
and  without  foundation  in  fact.  And  I invite  your  careful  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  no  one  instance  has  the  statement  in  my  opening, 
in  regard  to  the  financial  transactions  of  the  company,  been  shaken 
or  even  attempted  to  be  shaken,  except  by  hard  words  and  sweep- 
ing charges ; and  I respectfully  suggest  that  this  course  of  proceeding 
will  not  meet  your  approval.  It  is  with  pride  and  personal  gratifi- 
cation that  I call  your  attention  and  the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
and  the  public,  to  a careful  examination  of  those  opening  statements, 
in  connection  with  the  proofs  in  the  case,  and  the  report,  since  made 
public,  of  Messrs.  Wilder  and  Porter.  (House  Doc.  No.  181.)  I shall 
be  pleased  to  furnish  any  gentleman  who  may  desire  to  follow  my 
statements,  that  he  may  see  w'hether  they  are  sustained  or  weakened 
by  the  proofs  in  the  case,  with  a printed  copy  of  that  opening.  The 
more  the  public  will  inform  itself  of  facts,  the  better  it  will  be  able 
to  judge  of  the  matters  in  hand.  Please  bear  in  mind  I am  not 
here  to  justify  or  palliate  any  wrong;  but  if  in  truth  the  acts  which 
are  charged  as  crimes,  are  only  mistakes  of  judgment,  then,  even  if 
the  judgment  was  exercised  in  regard  to  a matter  in  which  the 
actor  as  a trustee  of  a public  interest  had  no  right  to  exercise  any 
judgment,  the  kindly  heart  may  and  will  feel  there  is  a wide  dis- 
tinction between  the  acts  of  an  erring  mind  and  those  of  a dishonest 
heart. 

In  my  printed  opening,  on  page  48, 1 called  your  attention  to  the 
means  the  committee  of  the  governor  and  council  estimated  the  com- 
pany to  have  in  July,  1868.  This  would  show  means,  if  the  bonds 
and  stock  should  realize  the  estimate,  to  complete  the  road.  The 
facts  are,  as  shown  by  the  tables  compiled  from  the  railroad  returns 
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of  1868  and  1869,  and  brought  out  in  items  on  page  59  of  the  open- 
ing, that  up  to  December,  1869,  there  had  actually  been  paid  on 
construction  account  since  July,  1868,  $9,838,084.06,  and  there  was 
still  a very  large  amount  due  contractors. 

To  pay  this  large  amount,  and  to  pay  the  other  large  expenses 
of  the  company,  it  had  only  the  means  shown  as  of  July  31,  1868, 
and  it  is  in  proof  that  the  avails  of  those  funds,  and  a much  larger 
amount  in  addition  to  the  State  aid,  which  has  amounted  to  not  less 
than  $3,000,000,  had  gone  into  the  construction  account,  showing 
that  the  company  has  put  in  more  than  $6,000,000  cash  to  the  State’s 
$3,000,000.  By  reference  to  the  report  of  Messrs.  Wilder  and  Porter, 
pages  3 and  4,  you  will  find  these  expenditures  verified.  Leaving 
out  the  claims  of  Messrs.  Thorndike,  Healey  and  Whitney,  which 
are  not  payments,  you  will  find  the  items  of  construction  expendi- 
ture almost  exactly  verified. 

How  have  these  sworn  returns  and  these  verifications  been  met? 
Was  it  not  due  from  the  attorney-general  to  be  frank  and  fair  in  this 
matter  ? Either  these  statements  are  true  or  they  are  not  true.  If 
true,  a great  wrong  has  been  done  the  petitioners  in  the  manner  they 
have  been  treated  here ; and  if  not  true,  it  should  have  been  shown. 
Messrs.  Wilder  and  Porter,  agents  of  the  State,  selected  from  your 
own  treasury  department,  report  that  the  utmost  freedom  of  exami- 
nation was  afforded  them  at  the  office  of  the  company,  and  that  all 
its  books  and  papers  were  placed  at  their  disposal  for  examination; 
and  the  attorney-general  had  thus  the  means  at  hand  to  disprove 
those  statements  if  not  true.  I confess  to  considerable  indignation 
that  the  charge  should  have  been  made  and  repeated, — and  that, 
too,  by  a public  officer,  who  had  these  facts  before  him, — that  this 
company  has  knowingly  and  deliberately  swindled  the  State  out  of 
large  sums  of  money,  to  be  reckoned  by  millions  of  dollars.  The 
facts  proved  are  that  every  bond  the  company  agreed  to  put  into 
the  business  was  put  in,  and  many  more  that  I have  already  said  it 
ought  not  to  have  put  in,  but  which  added  to  its  means  more  than 
a million  of  dollars  ; besides  large  sums  of  money  the  comj^any  has 
borrowed,  and  owes  for  to-day,  as  well  as  the  sums  due  the  con- 
tractors. 

In  all  this  there  is  no  evidence  of  dishonesty  or  robbery;  for  cer- 
tainly there  is  not  even  the  charge  made  (and  the  fact  may  seem 
wonderful)  that  these  gentlemen  have  feathered  their  individual 
nests  in  any  of  these  transactions.  The  charge  seems  to  be  that 
they  have  carried  on  a swindling  business  upon  the  mere  principle 
of  general  dishonesty  and  that  the  only  benefit  they  have  derived 
from  it  is  the  honor  of  holding  the  notes  of  the  company  for  him- 
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dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  without  security,  and  with  a good 
prospect  of  losing  a considerable  portion,  if  not  all,  of  the  advan- 
ces they  have  made. 

Why,  sir,  talk  about  swindling  the  State  of  its  money  ! Every- 
body who  has  heard  this  case  knows  that  not  a dollar  of  scrip  was 
ever  put  out  for  this  company  by  the  State,  until  the  company  had 
actually  paid  out  for  work  the  amount  to  be  evidenced  by  the  scrip, 
and  then  the  scrip  was  by  the  State  delivered  to  the  agent  of  the 
Barings.  Not  a dollar  in  State  scrip  nor  a dollar  in  cash  from  the 
State  ever  went  into  the  treasury  of  this  company,  and  for  every 
dollar  of  scrip  issued,  the  State  holds  to-day  the  money  of  the  com- 
pany as  a sinking  fund  to  pay  the  principal  of  that  scrip  at  its  ma- 
turity. Wb^j^hen,  these  charges  ? “ Hard  words  break  no  bones.” 
They  recoil  u^n  their  utterers,  and  leave  iJithing  behind  but  an 
impression  of  unfairness. 

The  elaborate  and  exhaustive  argument  of  the  gentleman  who 
has  preceded  me,  forbids  that  I go  into  the  general  question  of  the 
merits  of  our  enterprise,  and  I do  not  propose  to  add  to  or  reiterate 
the  statements  of  my  opening.  They  stand  to  be  read  of  all  men. 
I invite  to  them  your  closest  scrutiny.  I stand  by  those  statements, 
and  I respectfully  claim  your  judgment  on  their  fairness  and  verity. 

A word  more  and  I shall  leave  our  respectful  application  in  your 
hands. 

I have  listened  with  admiring  wonder  to  the  various  opinions  of 
gentlemen  as  to  the  feasibility  and  value  of  our  railway  line.  The 
application  of  power  to  grades — the  clear  demonstration  that  this 
or  that  road  should  not  have  been  or  be  built,  and  if  built  would 
be  of  no  value  ; that  this  or  that  road  was  well  or  badly  managed ; 
that  a road  appeared  to  earn  a large  amount,  and  yet  it  was  nearly 
all  stolen,  when  it  appeared  in  after  testimony,  millions  had  gone 
into  actual  construction,  of  which  the  witness  was  wholly  igno- 
rant,— all  this  and  more  I have  heard,  and  among  all  this  no  man 
has  made  here  a more  practical  remark  than  Mr.  Downer,  that  all 
these  calculations  did  not  seem  to  have  any  effect  on  railroad  bus- 
iness practically  ; and  he  seemed  to  see  like  Galileo  of  old  when 
the  learned  men  ciphered  him  out  of  his  theory  of  the  earth’s  revo- 
lutions and  he  was  to  be  forced  to  give  it  up.  The  brave  old  man 
exclaimed.  But  it  does  move  ! Permit  me  to  give  you  a practical 
Illustration  upon  this  point,  which  I doubt  not  will  be  new  to  many 
and  quite  disturbing  to  the  theorists  who  have  appeared  before 
you. 

The  statement  I now  make  to  you  I make  upon  my  personal  re- 
sponsibility, with  full  ability  to  prove  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  any 
15 
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man.  In  the  fall  of  1867,  you  are  aware  the  interests  of  the  Bos-  ^ 
ton,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  Company  were  quite  fully  repre-  ^ 
sented  in  the  Erie  Railroad  Direction.  This  is  the  matter  about  § 
which  the  attorney-general  grows  virtuous.  Travelling  out  of  the  = 
record,  and  assuming  as  facts  what  is  not  proved  or  true,  he  asserts  = 
corrupt  practices  in  the  election  of  the  president.  If  he  is  content  ^ 
to  let  his  language  stand,  I certainly  am.  I was  connected  with  = 
the  matter  and  desire  only  to  say  the  charge  is  a gratuitous  libel.  ^ 
A while  after  that  election,  a proposition  came  from  the  V anderbilt  — 
party,  the  party  representing  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  in-  ^ 
terest  and  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  interest,  for  a meeting  be-  = 
tween  those  interests  and  the  Erie  interest  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Central  interest.  T^se,  as  you  have  learned,  are  the 

three  great  railroad  interests  between  the  W est  and  the  East.  Now, 
what  can  you  suppose  was  the  proposed  business  of  that  meeting  ? 
What  proposition  can  the  imagination  suppose  would  come  out  in 
that  meeting  on  the  part  of  the  Vanderbilt  roads  ? I will  tell  you, 
gentlemen, — it  was  to  put  the  Central  Railroad,  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Rail- 
road together,  to  stock  the  receipts  of  all  those  roads,  and  to  put 
up  the  price  of  New  England  freight.  What  becomes  of  all  these 
theories,  what  becomes  of  the  mountain  roads,  what  becomes  of 
the  Pennsylania  connection,  when  that  road,  said  to  be  the  one 
great  road  that  New  England  freight  will  have  to  pass  over,  the 
grandest,  cheapest,  and  best  managed  road  in  the  country,  offers  to 
that  abused  and  miserable  Erie  road  that  they  will  share  with  it, 
dollar  for  dollar,  in  the  earnings  of  the  two  roads  ? I say  let  that 
fact  go  down  among  the  business  men  of  Boston ; let  them  know 
that  that  proposition  was  made,  distinct,  crisp,  and  square ; and 
who  defeated  it  ? It  was  defeated  by  the  Boston  interest  in  the 
Erie  Railroad.  I know  what  I say,  and  I tell  you  to-day,  gentle- 
men, that  this  State  could  afford  to  give  the  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie  Railroad,  as  an  outright  gift,  the  whole  money  necessai^  to 
finish  this  road,  for  that  one  act.  Why,  sir,  if  we  had  gone  into 
that,  you  would  have  your  freights  put  up  twenty-five,  fifty,  or  one 
hundred  per  cent. ; and  there  would  have  been  found  a combination 
of  powers  that  you  could  not  have  broken  down.  It  would  have 
been  a combination,  an  overwhelming  monopoly,  which  would  have 
controlled  every  pound  of  freight  coming  from  the  West  to  the  East, 
and  going  from  the  East  to  the  West.  But  I offer  it  here,  sir,  par- 
ticularly, first,  in  reference  to  all  those  fine-spun  theories  of  grades 
and  curves,  and  all  fhat  sort  of  thing,  for  it  comes  right  down  to 


